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INTRODUCTION. 


Sevexai.  of  the  storicB  in  the  second  and  third 
Tcdiunet  of  thii  work  have  already  courted 
public  fiiTOur  in  Periodical  Works  conducted 
by  my  husbuid.  I  hope  I  loay  consider  my- 
•elf  juitified  io  coUectiiig  them ;  and  that,  in 
their  pretent  ibrro,  they  will  not  be  deemed  an 
unworthy  ooatribution  to  a  chm  of  literature, 
wbieh  ia  ^f^p*^  to  convey  informatitm  while 
luement 


THk  ti&  was  wiggerted  by  the  puUidier:  I 
1  it  with  some  reluctance,  m  too  Dcaiiy 
membliog  that  which  belongs  to  one  of  the 
iDCMtexquisiievoIumesof  mudontiiiMii  ThoM^ 
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however,  who  have  read  the  '^  Lights  and  Sha- 
dows of  Scottish  Life,"  will  not,  I  trust,  he 
displeased  with  me  for  following,  though  at  a 
respectful  distance,  the  example  of  the  eloquent 
and  accomplished  Scotchman,  and  endeavouring 
to  do  for  my  country  that  which  he  has  done 
for  his; — to  make  the  character  of  the  Irish 
more  extensively  known  and  better  understood, 
to  excite  a  generous  sympathy  for  their  suffer- 
ings, a  kind  indulgence  towards  their  faults, 
and  a  just  appreciation  of  their  virtues. 

I  have  been  told,  somewhat  reproachfully, 
that  I  write  only  of  the  humbler  classes — that 
my  sketches  are  of  peasants  and  their  cabins — 
and  that  I  neglect  altogether  the  Irish  gentry. 
I  can  but  urge  in  excuse,  that  it  is  only  among 
such  we  must  look  for  original  character;  at 
least,  among  such  only  have  I  found  it.  The 
gentry  of  Ireland  difFer  little,  if  at  all,  from 
that  of  England.  If  those  who  wrote  half  a 
century  ago  were  true  in  their  statements,  and 
faithful  in  their  portraits,  the  habita  of  the 
Irish  gentlemen  have  entirely  changed;    and 
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with  respect  to  Irish  ladies,  my  refiders  do 
not  require  to  be  told  n(  their  beauty,  goodness, 
and  virtue. 


It  has  been  always  impressed  on  my  mind, 
that  I  ought  to  write  for  the  Irish,  as  well  as 
for  the  Eoglish,  reader ;  with  this  feeling  I  have 
never  hesitated  to  exhibit  and  condemn  in  my 
couotrymeo  and  countrywomen,  that  which  I 
coondered  wrong  and  capable  of  alteration.  To 
praise  is  alintjs  easy — to  censure,  seldom  agree> 
Mti  if  I  iave,  at  times,  seemed  to  adhere  but 
sligfatly  to  the  old  caution,  "  be  to  their  faults 
a  little  blind,"  I  trust  it  cannot  be  said  of  me, 
that  I  have  beni  aught  but  "  to  tbdr  virtues 


Tub  aonga  in  thit  rolumc  have  been  set  to  music  bv 
Mr.  Alexander  D.  Roche  in  a  manner  thai  does  him 
the  highest  credit,  and  entitles  liim  to  the  warmest 
thanics  of  the  writer.  They  are  published  by  Messrs. 
Duff  and  Co.,  65,  Oiford  Street. 
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THE  GROVES  OF  BLARNEY. 


"  Thr  gravel  of  Blarney,  thej  arc  ao  charming." 

I  TAKB  it  for  gnuited  there  are  feir  persons  in 
our  EngUih  world,  who  have  neither  seen  nor 
beard  of  *'  The  Groves  of  Blarney,"  so  cele- 
brated in  hiatorj  and  song.  Their  celebrity, 
bowmr,  is  oudnly  derived  from  the  virtue  pos- 
•naed  by  the  funoui  '*  ston^' — which  I,  hy 
vbtnB  (rf  my  privilege^  may   safely    describe 

M  TMM   OmBAT  IbIIH  ■HOOTUIllG-IKOlf.      Tbis 

BH^  dab  li  perdied  upon  the  moat  inaccest; 
■fala  part  of  the  eaatle;  and  many  risk  their 
loKks  with  aviaw  to  polishing  the  moat  ui>- 
Y  of  all  unruly  miiiibers.  Indct^d,  it  would 
adminiblc  ipi-culation  to  bring  orer 
sit  of  the  wonder-working  grmita  to 
aS 
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tlic  good  city  of  London,  where  it  would  no 
doubt  effect  b  desirable  change  in  the  habits  and 
manners  of  society  in  general.  After  saluting 
the  precious  relic,  husbands  would  become  po- 
sitively polite  to  their  wives — and  wives  would 
continue  as  gentle  as  if  still  unwed;  at  pub- 
lic meetings,  speakers  would  greet  each  other 
with  a  "  Save  ye,  sweet  gentleman  i"  and  there 
would  be  no  end  to  the  compliments  paid  by 
blustering  citizens  to  their  opponents,  at  Hall 
or  Common  Council.  Ladies  of  a  certain  age 
would  eulogise  the  loveliness  of  their  younger 
sisters ;  men  would  confess  each  other  hand- 
some ;  and  the  streets  would  resound  with  the 
compliments  of  cads  and  coachmen.  Critics 
would  learn  politeness,  at  the  expense  of  jus- 
tice; and  members  of  parliament,  even  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  would  remember  they 
were,  or  ought  to  be,  gentlemen.  But  as  it 
is  probable  the  stone  would  lose  its  power 
if  removed,  we  venture  to  recommend  that  all 
rude  people  be  compelled  by  act  of  parliament 
to  viut  it,  at  least  oace  in  their  Uvea  and  imbibe 
it«  virtues. 

The  fallowing  tale  is  one  of  strictly  domestic 
iotereat,  and  derives  its  title  from  ao  Dccurreitce 
which  took  place  in  the  village  of  Blarney,  as 
nearly  u  1  csa  aacertUD,  about  the  yew  1812. 
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Vet  my  readers  (long  acquaintance  has  made 
me  condder  them  my  friends)  may  like  to  know, 
that  Blarney  Castle,  its  groves,  and  its  once 
picturesque  and  beautiful  village,  are  about 
four  miles  north-west  of  Cork 

For  the  history  and  character  of  the  place,  1 
refer  them  to  the  details  of  my  fnend  Mr.  Crofton 
Cruker — to  whom  Ireland  is  so  largely  indebted. 
He  baa  employed  rare  talents  and  industry  in 
her  cause ;  and  was  among  the  first  to  direct 
tbe  attention  of  England  to  the  vast  stores 
which  she  possesses, — stores  from  which  profit, 
iDfbrmatkxi,  and  amusement  may  be  largely 
drawn.  His  Dame  is  intimately  and  honourably 
oonnected  with  his  country. 

And  now  to  my  story.  In  the  immediate 
nrighbourfaood  of  tbe  village  of  Blarney,  there 
■ended  m  gentieman  of  large  property,  who, 
■nimia  topramote  agriculture,  and  improve  tbe 
onditioa  of  hia  temmtSi  brought  over  an  intd- 
ligait  and  indiutrioua  En^iahman  to  niperin- 
ttad  Ma  fiunHj  ettltiTate  hit  lands,  and  watch 
Onf  hn  Dot  UMi  [jmn-iiouics. 

Mr,  Fmoeia  Bnwell  bad  received  an  excd- 
lenl  education,  and  understood  the  habits,  feel- 
ings, and  prejudices  (if  the  people,  without  which 
bnuwledti^e,  I  v^ry  much  doubt  whether  any 
1  agriculturist  can  be  useful  in  Irel 
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Moreover  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  without 
being  a  bigot.  The  gentleman  who  hod  secured 
so  excellent  and  useful  a  person  to  superintend 
the  management  of  bis  estate,  considered  it  an 
advantage  that  Russell  was  of  the  same  reli- 
gious persuasion  as  those  it  was  bis  duty  to 
oversee ;  and  he  had  been  long  enough  in  Eng- 
land to  know  that  Knglish  Catliolicity  is 
divested  of  all  tlie  bitterness  with  which  it  is 
unhappily  so  frequently  associated  in  the  sister 
country.  Francis  Russell  brought  over  liis 
wife  and  two  young  daughters,  the  youngest 
almost  an  infant,  to  a  very  pretty  cottage 
om^  on  his  employer's  estate,  adjoining  the 
village,  and  for  a  time  every  thing  went  on 
astonishingly  to  hts  satisfaction.  But,  alas ! 
for  poor  Ireland !  I  said  the  gentleman  had 
a  large  property  in  the  neighbourhood — snd 
so  he  had;  but  it  was  dreadfully  embarraase<l 
— not  irretrievably  so,  if  he  had  taken  the 
bee's  motto, " economy  " — followed  Ruasell'iod- 
vice,  and  retrenched :  but  prudence  unhappily 
formed  no  part  of  his  kind  and  generous 
nature.  Notbing  could  restrain  hii  perverted 
desire  for  improveinent.  He  opened  mines 
which  he  bad  not  the  means  to  work;  built 
B  factory — that  was  never  roofed — at  the  time, 
tcx]^   when     the    bouse  of    his   ancettors    was 
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tambling  about  his  ears ;  projected  toads — saw 
company-— 4iiid  for  every  hundred  he  really  re- 
ceived spent  a  thousand.   When  he  engaged  Mr. 
Russdl,  he  had  just  raised   several  thousand 
pounds  by  ^'  custodiams,''  and  money  was  flying 
in  all  directions  ;  but  days  of  reckoning  came 
and  nothing  to  reckon  with.     As  if  to  increase 
the   unfortunate    gentleman's   difficulties,    his 
valuable  overseer  died  suddenly,  and  his  wife 
and    their  children   were  left   totally  without 
provision ;  for,  relying  on  his  patron's  false  (un- 
intentionally so)  representations,  he  had  given 
up  all  other  prospects  to  settle  at  Blarney.     The 
only  thing  the  ruined  gentleman  could  do,  hv 
did— 4e  executed  a  deed  of  gift  at  a  peppercorn 
rent  of  the  pretty  cottage  (which  Russell  had 
£uicifully    christened    '*  Bee's   Nest")   to    the 
widow  and  her  girls.     Poor  man  I  he  did  not 
live  very  long  to  see  the  final  result  of  his  misma- 
nagement ;  and,  as  if  a  blight  was  over  all  he 
toudied,  sickness,   aided   by   sorrow,  brought 
Mrs.  Bussell  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  before 
her  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  had  completed 
her  eighteenth  year.     Margaret  was  a  genuine 
English  girl,  fair  and  lovely  to  look  upon — 
gentle  and    fervent,   docile,   yet   deep-hearted, 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  thrifty  housewifery,  and 
managing  their  still  pretty  cottage  and  the  two 
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acres  of  land  attached  to  it  with  the  wisdom  of 
on  experienced  farmer.  The  fairy  estate  chained 
them  to  the  village  of  Blarney  ;  and  the  warm 
affecUona  bestowed  on  them  by  their  neighbours 
rendered  the  place  very  dear  to  the  widowed 
mother.  Still  poverty  came — the  cow  died ; — 
in  truth,  I  must  give  another  reading  of  the 
old  tale  of  "  Auld  SoHn  Gray."  Margaret 
— poor  Margaret — was  at  once  the  sacrifice 
and  the  heroine.  For  the  "  Jamie"  of  the 
song,  who  would  have  made  the  "  crown  a 
pound,"  read  that  Connor  O^Gormao,  a  hand- 
some Irish  youth  of  twenty,  would,  in  the  en- 
thusiastic phraseology  of  his  country,  **  have 
walked  barefoot  through  the  world  to  sarve 
her ;"  and  yet  saw  her  the  wife  of  Hector  Lee 
— a  Robin  Gray — rich,  if  not  well-favoured, 
and  one  whom  the  "  Flower  of  Blarney"  would 
have  been  well  satisfied  to  call  father.  The 
preface  to  my  tale  is  little  more  than  a  record 
of  deaths.  Margaret  had  hardly  written  her 
name  Lee  instead  of  Bussell,  when  the  parent 
for  whose  dear  sake  she  had  apparently  sacrificed 
her  all  of  happiness  in  this  world  was  called  to 
another,  and  she  was  left  with  the  charge  of  a 
child-like  sister,  wild  as  a  young  fawn  c^  £il- 
lamey,  and  obstinate  as  a  mule. 
Flora  was  sparkling  and  pretty,  and  if  good- 
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man  Lee  (as  she  always  called  him)    bad  not 
been  a  farmer  of  as  much  courtesy  as  wealth, 
die  would  have  stood  a  fair  chance  of  being 
eiited  for  her  mischief ;  but  the  old  man  bore 
with  everything  for  the  sake  of  her  he  loved — I 
might  almost  say,  worshipped;    and  when  at 
the  end  of  two  years  Margaret  presented  him 
with  a  young  Hector,  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  describe  his  joy.    To  oblige  bis  wife, 
be  had  left  his  old  farm-bouse,  and  resided  in 
the  cottage   she  so  much   loved ;    and    when 
his  child  began  to  walk,  he  would  sit  for  hours 
under  the  shadow  of  a  bower  she  had  trained 
with  English  skill,  from  whence  he  could  see 
through  the  deep  arch  of  Blarney-bridge  the 
towers  of  the  old  castle.     But  it  pleased  God 
to  call  the  gentle,  kind  old  man  to  himself  be- 
fore bis  boy  was  two  years  old ;  and   **  well- 
knowing,*^    to  use   his  own  words,  *^  that  his 
warnings  were  for  death,"  after  he  had  received 
the  extreme  unction  enjoined  by  his  religion,  be 
desired  that  Margaret  might  remain  with  him 
akme,  and   taking  her  soft  hand   within    his 
homy  and  withered  palms,  he  said, 

"  Shade  back  the  curtain,  Peggy  bawn,  for 
my  eyes  are  dim ;  there,  now  I  can  see  ye'r 
face,  just  the  same  as  ever,  God  bless  it !  My 
will  is  made,  gra !  you  have  a  huudred  good  acres 

B   5 
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iit  a  nominal  rint,  and  not  an  acre  uf  hnuf/i- 
laicna  on  the  whole — thanks  to  you  for  that  and 
everything ;  two  cows  and  the  horse,  besides  tliv 
mare — for  your  life,  and  to  your  own  blessed 
child  afther— at  your  disposal  till  then,  my 
Peggy ;  and  the  long  acre  fields,  as  good  as 
twinty  acres,  at  your  disposal  for  ever.  Uut  it 
isn't  about  that  I  wanted  to  spake.  My  soul  if 
made,  and  but  for  the  panting  of  my  heart,  like 
an  ould  eagle  struggling  with  the  chain,  I'd  be 
bravely  still ;  'tis  about  yerself,  Margaret ; 
you'll  be  the  flower  of  Blarney  again  in  ycr 
widow's  cap— just  threc-nnd -twenty — and  the 
sun  nor  the  storm  never  dare  look  in  yer  face 
since  I  had  ye— did  they,  Peg  ? 

Btit  Peg,  as  he  loved  to  call  her,  could  not 
answer  for  her  tears. 

"  Crying  for  the  ould  man  ?"  he  continued,  as 
she  bent  to  kiss  him ;  "  bless  you,  darting,  bless 
you !  it's  the  first  time  the  sight  of  yer  tears  ever 
did  my  heart  good.  I'm  glad  you  can  shed  a  tear 
for  the  ould  goodmiio  Lee,  for  Fve  seen  yer  tears 
before,  Peggy,  when  ye  didn't  think  I  did,  and 
they  scalded  my  hearty  tori,  knew  what  they  were 
shed  for ;  there  was  do  sin  in  them,  darlint — no 
nn,  only  sorrow — that  the  May-meadow  sweet, 
and  the  ould  winter  ivy,  should  twist  on  the 
one  stem  ; — but,  reach  me  a  drink; — thank  and 
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bless  you,  honey  dear.  Now,  as  to  yersdf- 
there's  Ulick  O'SiiUivan,  UHck  Rhu,  and  faith 
(God  forgive  me  for  swearing)  his  iiead  is  not 
redder  than  his  hand,  if  he  had  an  opportunity 
— ^have  nothing  to  say  to  him,  Margaret.  I've 
got  my  prosperity  by  minding  the  laws,  and  if  re- 
port speaks  true,  he's  got  his  by  breaking  thcni. 
Hell  want  you  to  marry  him — I  know  he  will ; 
—but  shun  him,  for  the  sake  of  yourself  and  our 
child,  Margaret  dear ;  shun  them  all — all  but 
one — I  needn't  name  him ;  1  don't  say,  Peggy, 
that  while  you  were  a  wedded  wife,  vou  thou(;iit 
of  him ;  no,  no,  he  might  cross  your  memory 
sometimes  as  a  shadow  crosses  the  sky;  but 
when  I  am  in  my  grave,  it  is  only  natural  tliat 
a  young  thing  like  you  should  take  another  hus- 
band. Connor  O^Gorman,  dear,  loved  you — I 
don't  think  he  loved  you  as  well  as  I  did — I 
don't  think,  but  I  donH  know— even  now,  when 
the  thickness  of  death  is  over  my  eyes,  I  look 
at  you,  and  the  blessed  Vii^n,  (blessed  saints 
forgiTe  me  if  I  spake  sin !)  she  could  hardly  be 
more  beautiful  or  pure  than  yourself.  Vou 
were  too  good  for  me,  sod  I  think  you  far,  far 
too  good  for  him ;  and  yet,  if  you  love  him, 
yoooogfat  to  have  some  reward  for  spending 
Ike  ibwer  of  your  youth  with  an  ould  man." 
Mmguni.  (and  she  spoke  as  she  thought  at 
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the  time)  said  she  would  never  marry — never. 
She  had  her  child  to  love ;  she  would  love  no- 
thing else. 

But  the  dying  man  prevented  her  continuing 
in  such  a  strain. 

*'  It  would  ill  become  me,  Peggy,  to  be 
selfish  on  my  death-bed :  you  have  been  not 
only  a  blessing  to  me  but  to  the  town  land,  and 
to  every  one  you  came  near;  and  I  hope,  at 
tlie  end  of  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  you'll 
be  quick  about  thinking  of  another  hus- 
band. And,  Peggy,  Connor  loves  you,  and  if 
you  could  lay  any  law  upon  him,  to  keep  quiet 
and  steady — the  sort  of  thing  you  like — he 
would  make  a  good  husband.  He  could  have 
had  his  pick  of  the  girls  in  the  barony,  if  he 
had  liked,  but,  sure,  any  one  who  once  thought 
of  you  could  think  of  no  one  else  !  It's  a  hard 
thing  to  part  ye,  Peggy,  if  it  wasn't  God's  will ; 
but  iEis  it  is,  why  you  have  my  leave  and 
blessing  to  make  yerself  happy ;  only,  darlint, 
the  boy — our  child — but  I  needn't  tell  you  to 
take  no  one  who  in  the  way  of  all  kindness  and 
goodness  would  not  be  a  father  to  him.  And 
the  ould  mare— grey  Nelly — don't  let  Flora 
taze  the  life  out  of  the  beauty,  as  she  does  out 
of  everything  else.  The  hundred  pounds  Fve 
left  her.  will  buy  the  neat  and  tidy  odds-and- 
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endi  for  a  house  when  she  marries,  which  you 
EDgUsh-bom  think  bo  much  of.  And  when 
I'm  gone,  Peggy,  I  wouldn't  like  you  to  forget 
me — that  I  would  not — and  should  like  you  to 
spake  of  the  ould  man  by  the  fire  of  an  evening, 
or  about  the  farm,  and  to  be  kind  (as,  indeed, 
you  always  war)  to  anything  I  liked — to  think 
and  speak  of  me.  Peg,  as  of  one  whose  dying 
breath  will  be  spent  in  bleasing  yow;  miA  whp 
only  wishes  he  had  been  more  near  your  own 
age,  that  he  might  have  been  left  long  on  Uv 
world  to  make  you  happy.  I  trust  we  shall 
meet  ^sin  above,  jewil.  And  Margaret,  dear, 
in  r^ard  of  the  funeral,  let  the  people — my 
people^  avourneen — have  their  own  way.  You're 
all  for  quiet  and  that,  iu  England,  and  you 
dent  like  the  wakes,  I  know  ;  but  somehow,  1 
tUofc  il  woDld  make  oil  betongiog  to  me  very 
(pMte  •od  unoomfortable,  if  I  could  not  go  the 
wmj  iD  my  people  did,  and  have  Kate  Harring- 
tOB,  Ar  6iiett  and  most  andent  keener  in  Cork 
miy,  to  keen  me,  —  and  plenty  of  every- 
ind,  dear,  don't  be-  hurt  at  the  noiatt 
a  the  more  noise  the  more  ru§jiect.  At  my 
■r's  funeral  (henven  be  liia  bed  !)  there  were 
D  games  of '  the  walls  of  Troy'*  and  '  short 
played  than  had  been  knovn  at  uy 
*  P«nUw  t»  wafUM. 
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wake  in  the  country  for  many  a  year.  And 
mind,  dear,  ihat  my  head 's  turned  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  for  your  sake,  to  keep  misfortune 
from  the  family.  I  know,  Margaret,  you\e 
no  favour  towards  these  things,  but,  O  think  of 
the  ould  man,  and  forgive  it — it's  the  last  time 
he'll  trouble  you." 

Margaret  promised,  and  faithfully  yierformed, 
all  he  requested;  and  having  in  broken  sen- 
tences repeated  his  desire,  that  at  the  end  of  a 
twelvemonth  and  a  day  she  should  begin  to 
think  of  another  husband,  and  murmured 
prayers  on  prayers  for  her  happiness,  and 
kissed  his  child,  he  sunk  into  a  sleep,  from 
which  he  awoke  in  about  two  hours  to  repeat 
his  blessing  on  the  head  of  his  young  wife,  and 
to  assure  her  with  his  feeble  and  dying  lips 
that  she  had  never  once  angered  him  during 
their  marriage.  Flora  was  then  called  for  and 
knelt  by  his  bed-side;  loudly  did  she  weep, 
for  he  had  been  like  a  fond  father  to  her  ever 
since  her  mother's  death. 

**  You  give  breath  to  your  sorrow,  and  it 
flies,  Flory,*'  he  said ;  ^'  but  my  young  wife's 
sorrow  settles  in  her  heart.  Mind  all  she  says, 
for  I  was  like  an  ould  red  deer  of  the  moun- 
tains laming  from  a  little  lamb.  And  remem. 
ber  I  bare  witness  that  a  loud  or  sharp  word 
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was  what  I  neTer  beard  from  your  lip%  or 
felt  OD  my  heart,  Margaret  Lee,  aiDce  the 
hour  the  priest— Grod  help  him ! — declared 
May  and  January  to  be  the  one  oioDth.  And, 
Flora,  merry  maid,"  continued  the  old  man, 
smiling  in  death,  '^  that's  more  than  your  hut- 
band  will  be  able  to  say  when  ye'r  only  a  day 
married." 

Again  the  old  man  slumbered  even  while  the 
slight  jest  passed  from  his  lips;  and  long  did 
Margaret  watch  him,  and  more  than  once  move 
from  his  cheek  the  silver  hair  which  the  light 
summer  breeze  that  entered  through  the  case- 
ment had  disturbed.  He  laid  quite  still,  and  the 
beams  of  the  setting  sun  entered  the  chamber 
with  that  noiseless  joy  which  steeps  the  green 
hill  and  valley  in  hues  of  happiness.  ^'  When 
he  awakes  I  should  like  him  to  see  how  bright  it 
is,"  thought  Margaret,  and  she  removed  the  cur- 
tain :  the  eye-lids  were  half  open,  the — but  de- 
tails  of  the  gentlest  death  are  painful.  Old  good- 
man  Lee  awoke  no  more. 

Margaret  obeyed  her  husband's  desires  in  all 
things  touching  the  funeral.  Mr.  Lee's  relations 
were  all  more  or  less  disappointed,  as  relations 
always  are  when  they  are  not  mentioned  accord- 
ing to  their  own  estimation  of  their  own  deserts 
in  ^^  the  will  ;'^  though  he  had  left  many  small 
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tokens  of  regard  to  those  he  considered  worthy, 
of  course  they  were  not  satisfied.  But  the  lib^ 
rslity  of  the  funeral  arrangements  were  such 
as  to  admit  of  no  complaint;  the  favourite 
keener  exerted  her  talents  to  the  uttermost ;  she 
seated  herself  on  the  floor,  closed  her  eyes, 
clasped  her  hands  round  her  knees,  and  began 
first,  in  a  low  and  monotonous  tone,  to  set  forth 
the  domestic  and  neighbourly  virtues  of  the  de- 
ceased. Her  Irish  poetry  would  bear  tlie  fol- 
lowing translation:  — 

"  Kind  and  gentle  were  you,  and  lived  through 
froat  and  snow — sorrow  and  tears — with  an  open 
houBe  and  an  open  heart ;  the  sun  of  heaven 
shone  on  you,  and  you  reflected  its  beams  upon 
others ;  the  Flower  of  Blarney  saw  and  loved 
you ; — and  though  she  is  of  a  strange  country, 
you  taught  her  to  love  the  green  and  weeping 
Island — to  dry  the  widow's  tears — to  feed  the 
orphan,  to  clothe  the  naked. — 

"  Oh  1  why  did  you  die,  and  leave  behind  you 
all  the  good  things  of  life, — the  big  barn,  the 
grey  tnarc)  the  high-trotting  horse,  the  mostele- 
goot  farm  of  the  town-land,  and,  above  all,  the 
beautiful  boy,  who  will  be  the  young  oak  of  the 
forest  yet.  Oh!  thejusticeandthemildneuwere 
you  of  the  country's  side ;  and  while  gran  growi 
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and  water  runs  we  will  cry  for  goodmmo  Leew 
The  b^gar  walked  from  bis  door  with  a  full 
sadc,  and  he  turned  wormwood  into  sweetnets 
with  his  smile. 

"  But  now  his  wife  is  desolate,  and  his  full  and 
plentiful  home  has  no  master." — 

I  know  nothing  more  picturesque  than  an 
Iridi  funeral,  when  viewed,  as  all  picturesque 
objects  ought  to  be,  in  (he  distance  Mr. 
Lee  had  been  respected  by  rich  and  poor; 
his  good-nature,  good-humour,  and  punctua- 
litj  in  the  discharge  of  his  business,  had 
brought  their  cure  reward ;  and  it  certainly  was 
with  ■  ttdiag  of  pride  that  Mai^ret  looked, 
with  weepiiig  eye*,  from  ber  curtained  window, 
Dpoa  dw  erowd  of  horse  and  foot  that  attended 
ber  tnw  and  generous  friend  to  bis  grave.  The 
ooAn  w»  pUced,  after  the  taabioD  of  the  ooun- 
tiy,  OQ  HI  open  bcarse,  with  a  cause  canopy, 
■nt^nted  by  fcHir  pillar* ;  the  bmou*  kcner 
wHHHtcd  by  the  side  of  the  body  envdoped  in 
hvbla»dadk« — ud  when  the  motley  proceawm 
mwndBB,  dbe  coMineiiced  ber  wild  chaunt,  bend- 
i^f '0«v  tlw  sqCn,  her  bood  eoneealiog  ber 
rcAtum  with  its  !i««vy  drapery,  her  action 
cxprewive  of  the  wildest  grief,  and  her  voice  at 
f.into  loud  and  powerful  I 
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which  were  repeated  at  intervals  by  the  crowd. 
When  they  reached  the  cross-road,  such  being 
considered  symbolic  of  their  creed,  the  proces- 
sion Btopf>ed  I  the  men  uncovered  their  heads, 
and  the  priest  said  a  few  words  of  prayer  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  Then  again 
Margaret's  ear  caught  the  chorus  of  the  death- 
song,  and,  in  a  few  more  minutes,  all  view  of  the 
funeral  was  obstructed  as  it  wound  round  the 
hill ;  then  Margaret  caught  her  child  to  her 
bosom,  and  wept  over  him  long  and  bitterly.. 
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"  Floba,  will  you  hold  your  tongue  ?" 
"  Margaret}  you  have  just  told  me  you  do  not 
mind  a  word  I  say ;  so  what  harm  can  there  pos- 
sibly me  in  my  talking  P" 
"  Oh,  none  in  the  world,  if  it  amuses  you." 
"  But  it  amuses  you,  nster,"  pernsted  Flora 
Hussell; — "it  amusea  you,  I  am  sure  it  does. 
What  would  you  do  without  me  ?    It  is  now 
mon  than  eleven  months  nncc  we  have  been 
Kvliig  in  this  bleUed  cottage,  like  two  nuns  in  a 
cell,  with  Dothiog  to  enliven  us  but  little  Hector ; 
I  ihoiild  have  died  only  for  Hector  and" — 
"  Uanms  Bocbe,"  put  in  Margaret 
**  Wdlp  'rialart— tbei^  I  do  not  bluah,  not  one 
U;  yo«  Me-'-aot  om  Ut  of  blush  i  aad  I  do  GOD- 
nt  Marcus  Roche  ia,  w  idd  1 


dtvtttia.*    la  th»  first  phay  you  know 
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be  must  be  very  learned,  or  Squire  Collagban 
would  never  suffer  him  to  instruct  his  sons,  as 
be  does,  in  English,  and  French,  and  writing, 
and — what  is  it  they  call  it  ? — the  round  thing, 
you  know-"oh,  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  all 
that.  Then  he  has  taken  such  pains  with  me ; 
I  really  write  a  very  beautiful  hand  now ;  and 
as  to  accounts,  indeed,  sister,  I  can  sum  up^ — 

^*  What !  Cast  up  this  for  me,  to  prove  your 
skill,"  said  Margaret,  pushing  that  rare  thing  in 
an  Irish  house  of  any  grade,  an  account-book, 
towards  the  giddy  Flora ; — "  here — the  pTo6ts 
on  the  dairy  during  the  past  month.  Norah 
O'Brian  says  our  butter  is  the  best  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  really  the  three  cows  have  turned  out 
so  well — '^ 

*^  Thanks  to  your  management." 

'^And  Norah,"  continued  Margaret^  *^now 
manages  the  poultry  so  cleverly.'^ 

'*  Only  it  is  so  hard  to  make  her  keep  them 
clean.  What  do  you  think  she  told  me  ?— that 
none  of  the  O'Briens  were  bom  with  brooms  in 
their  hands  to  go  sweepmg  afther  the  bastes  of 
the  creation." 

'<  If  you  would  let  her  alooe  about  trifles  she 
would  do  much  better,  Flora.  My  dear  father 
always  said  that  Irish  reform  ought  to  be  read 
Irish  alteration;  yoa  mint  eliiBct  the  change 
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little  by  little,  nor  attempt  too  much  at  once, 
but  go  cautiously  and  gently  about  your  im- 
provements, not  startling,  but  undermining  their 
prejudices,  and  never  quarrelling  with  them  ; 
for,  if  you  observe.  Flora,  they  are  so  ready- 
witted,  that  in  a  quarrel  they  have  always  the 
best  of  it,  catch  you  up  in  no  time,  and  overturn 
all  your  wisdom  by  a  merry  laugh.  There,  give 
me  the  book  now,  the  casting  up  is  done,  I  sup. 
pose; — give  it  me.  What  is  this?  Well,  Flora, 
you  are  really  too  bad ;  you  have  written  ^^  Mar- 
cut  Roche"  three  times  across  the  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence— thaft  a  pretty  way  of  casting 
accountSi'^ 

"  The  pen  did  it  of  itself,  sister  Margaret," 
said  Flora,  with  a  penitential  look ;  **  it  was  one 
Marcus  made — ^it  did  it  of  itself.** 

**  You  are  very  iilly,  Flora,  and  I  must  say 
you  do  not  try  to  improves" 

^  I  know  one  who  doei  not  say  ao^**  observed 
Florat  aod  ber  mobile  features  assumed  a  very 
afdi  opresBOD ;  "  aome  cme  told  me  yesterday, 
m  I  -miM  Qoning  tram  cbapd,  that  I  was  very 
modi  tmprovedy  and  growing  very  like  you.** 
f iP  Ipdaed  P  csalaiiBcd  Margareti 
nUmjiiddjoa  notadi  wbo  it  waaT*  Hid 

tl       «4     ^    A- 


» 

act 


dt!»   •.»    '  . 
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"  Because,  Madam  Margaret,  you  know  very 
well  it  was  Connor  O'Gorman.  I  wonder  who 
blushes  now.*' 

**  Flora,  you  are  both  thoughtless  and  unfeel- 
ing ;  and  if  Connor  O'Gorman  has  desired  you 
directly  or  indirectly  to"— Margaret  paused. 
Ever  since  her  husband's  death  the  conduct  of 
Connor  O'Gorman  towards  one  he  so  deeply  and 
dearly  loved  had  been  marked  by  the  most  es- 
pecial reverence ;  he  seemed  to  regard  the  young 
English  widow  as  if  she  were  his  patron  saint, 
and  they  had  rarely  met,  except  at  chapel.  Mar- 
garet felt  this  delicacy,  and  loved  Connor  ten 
times  the  better  for  it ;  it  spoke  to  her  heart  far 
more  eloquently  than  words  could  have  done ; 
and  when  contrasted  with  the  coarse  impatience 
of  those  who  thought  they  could  not  speak  too 
soon,  Margaret  felt  that  he  had  more  delicacy  of 
mind  than  she  supposed,  and  came  to  the  very 
just  conclusion,  that  Irishmen  often,  and  Irish- 
women always,  have  sensitive  and  delicate  per- 
ceptions. 

**  But  I  am  Bure,*^  Margaret  added,  after  her 
brief  pause,  *'  that  Connor  did  not  authorise 
you  to  deliver  any  message  for  him— -he  would 
not  do  aa** 

'*  Not  a  messagei  Margaret,  but  I  told  him 
we  were  very  duU  and  loDeljr*-and  he  carried 
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Hector  in  Iiis  arms — and  said  Hector  must  be 
dull  too" 

"  Who  said  Hector  was  dull  ?" 

"  Why*  how  particular  you  are.  I  said  Hec- 
tor was  dull,  and  so  Connor  said,  would  he  like 
a  little  puppy  to  play  with — if  it  was  mine— and 
I  said  I  would  like  it,  and  so  Connor  is  going 
to  bring  the  puppy  here  by*n-by ;  and  now," 
added  Flora  sulkily,  "  the  murder's  out,  and 
I'm  in  for  a  sooldjng." 

Margaret  lodted  annoyed,  very  much  an- 
noyed ;  Flora's  unceaung  activity  of  mind  was 
a  source  of  perpetual  trouble  to  her.  No  Irish 
mountaineer  was  ever  more  wild  or  wilful  than 
ber  generous,  inconsiderate  sister.  "  You 
know,"  she  said,  *'  how  anxious  I  have  been  not 
(o  reodve  Coddot  here — at  least  not  yet ;  be- 
ndn,  he  may  hare  altt^ether  changed ;  he  has 
ntbcT  avoided  me,  tboogh  I  like  him  the  better 
ftr  iL  Tour  ocoeptii^t  hia  g^  is  a  aott  td  eo- 
-in  ahmi,   you  faava  done  very 


m.KBdUmwonl  that  you  will  not  let 
Mk«Mit.r*  InquiHd  Fknu 

{  would  be  giving  his  visit  an  JnaJ 
B  not  deierre."  J 

rh'ver  forbade  Ulick  (ySuliivRn,  nor 
mec  Daecy>  uor  ibc  Cork  att(»-Dey,  whose 
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love  was  so  very  energetic,  from  coming — 
though  to  be  sure  one  visit  always  settled  their 
business ;  but  that  fine  noble  fellow,  who  has 
behaved  so  delicately  (for  I  know  he  loves  you 
a  hundred  times  better  than  you  deserve) — " 
**  He  has  not  told  you  so,  has  he  ?*^ 
^*  Law,  sister,  a  person  need  not  speak  out 
the  words;  do  you  think  I  don't  know  when 
a  man's  in  love,  and  who  he's  in  love  with  ? 
Well,  here^s  Marcus  Roche ;  I  am  sure  I  don't 
want  the  puppy,  and  he  can  tell  Connor  O'Gor- 
man  that  I'm  not  to  have  it.^ 

It  was  impossible  to  look  at  Marcus  Roche 
without  feeling  interested ;  he  was  slight,  rather 
under  the  middle  size,  of  dark  complexion,  and 
that  Spanish  form  and  expression  of  face  which 
is  almost  peculiar  to  the  people  of  the  county  of 
Kerry.  He  had  received  the  education  sup- 
posed to  qualify  men  for  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood, in  France:  but,  unfortunately  (for  his 
mother  had  promised  him  to  the  Church)  he,  as 
they  term  it,  ^^last  his  fjocatUm** — fell  abso- 
lutely in  love  with  Flora  Russell,  but,  with 
more  prudence  than  belongs  to  the  generality 
of  his  countrymen,  resolved  to  wait  until  one  or 
two  events,  likely  to  occur,  had  taken  place;  be 
had  some  rich  relatioiis  and  really  rcry  good 
proapecti.    In  the  meantime  he  gmve  leeaooa  in 
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Fraich  and  tolerable  Latin  to  several  respectable 
families,  and  bestowed  his  leisure  ud  the  im- 
provement of  his  future  bride.  He  lo>-ed  Ire- 
land with  all  the  unspoiled  enthusiasm  of  an 
Irish  heart,  and,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  earnest 
and  coniidiDg  nature,  believed  every  tradition 
of  the  ancient  grandeur  and  learning  of  his 
''darling  country."  He  was  a  tolerable  anti- 
quarian, and  so  anxious  to  discover  anti- 
quities that  he  not  unfrequently  committed 
blunders,  whicli  were  a  source  of  perpetual 
amuaement  to  Flora,  who  loved  to  banter  and 
plague  bim  in  every  possible  manner.  Hiscdu- 
otJoD  had  gjven  him  habits  of  retirement  which 
young  Irufamen  seldom  possess.  In  that  respect, 
and  in  the  gratleneia  of  his  disposition,  he  dif- 
fered CHentiany  from  his  friend  Connor,  who 
waa  worthy  of  being  considered  an  Irish  Dan- 
die  Dhnont.  Having  said  so  much  in  fa- 
niur  of  Coaoor  O'Gonnan,  I  must  only  add 
that  ia  Um  Dandies  perfections  and  Dandie's 
ftadts  were  exaggerated ;  and  that,  moreover,  he 
wfeb  n-bkodsone  a  iellow  as  ever  twirled  a  shil- 
Uit^'oE  dtnoad  at*  Mr.    His  deep  Uueeyes 

IwcTv  full  of  exprpRsion,  and  could  sparkle  with 
uthrr  tuve  or  angiT,  as  occasion  required. 
He  did  not  dncrvt  ilie  stigma  of  imprudonee, 
fur  bis  amiestors  once  poaietaed  of  mufih  wealth, 
TOL.  I.  MK 
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left  him  but  little  to  squander,  and  Ma^  little  be 
had  rather  increased  than  diminished.  His 
farm,  if  not  neatly,  was  vigorously  managed ; 
and  he  was,  in  the  expressive  phrase  of  the 
country,  "  bom  to  good  luck,""  for  whatever  he 
undertook  prospered — except,  indeed,  his  love- 
It  was  certainly  a  smiling  fortune  that 
sent  Marcus  to  the  Bee's  Nest.  Margaret  re- 
spected young  Roche,  and,  without  affectation, 
told  him  of  Flora's  imprudence,  at  which  Marcus 
xhookliis  head,  and  Flora  pouted  over  her  work. 
He,  however,  seized  the  opportunity  to  tell  Mar- 
garet how  devoted  his  friend  was  to  her,  and 
how  fondly  he  hoped,  that  at  the  expiration  of 
her  year  of  widowhood,  he  might  bepermitted  to 
address  her  in  the  language  of  love.  He  spoke 
of  his  delicacy,  of  his  bravery,  of  his  fidelity,  of 
his  uprightness ;  told  Margaret  how  perfectly 
just  it  was  for  her  to  return  to  the  object  of  her 
first  affection,  and  pleaded  Connor's  cause  if  not 
as  >«aimly,  more  eloquently,  than  Connor  could 
have  done  himself. 

Flore  wM  secretly  delighted,  though  she  had 
the  good  aense  to  hold  her  tongue,  judging 
wiw)y»  that  her  utter  wm  atiU  diapleued  with 
her.  But  then  Margaret  ti^  Marcus,  that 
MippoMDg  the  year  of  vridowbood  expired,  tup- 
poaing  that  she  really  liked  Coniwr,  supponng 
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he  reslly  loved  her*  die  had  made  up  her  mind 
(hat  he  (Connor  O'GomiBti)  must  serve  a  surt  of 
ipprenticeship  to  peace  and  quietness ;  that  he 
must,  in  Tact,  before  she  consented  to  think  of 
Iiim  as  a  husband,  during  a  period  of  twelve 
months  abstain  from  everything  bordering  on  a 
FIGHT;  that  he  must  avoid  altogether,  or 
dwell  in  peace  and  quietness  with  Ulick  (ySuI- 
livan,  when  the  said  Ulick  got  from  under  the 
cloud  that  oversliadowed  him,  and  leave  the 
O'SulIivan  bction  and  the  O'Gorman  faction  to 
settle  their  disputes,  which  one  would  ima- 
gine bad  been  decided  long  ago ;  (for  they  had 
qnarrdkd  at  every  feir,  pattern,  and  wake,  dur- 
ing the  Jaat  two  hundred  years;)  that  he  must 
deprive  tbe  O'Gormana  of  his  counsel  and  pre- 
scDoe;  that  during  the  same  period  he  must 
Dot  taste  wbiskey,  which  Margaret,  like  all 
•Ruible  wocDCD,  conddered  the  curse  of  Ire- 
had  {  and  tha^  moreover,  be  must  break  him- 
mUwt  m  Iboltdi  trick  be  always  bad — (and  Mar- 
guel  afasaat  amilod  aa  ahe  qjoke  it) — •  fodisb 
tridt  «f  laagfafaig  nd  jertiog  with  all  the  pretty 
girls  in  tbe  parish;  upon  these  terms  only 
cnold  a  notion  of  the  contract  bo  entertained ; 
but  after  making  Ihe  decluration,  Mar* 
garel  drew  hcrwlf  up  in  all  tlic  dignity  of 
t  mnuming,  and  told  Marcus  (hat  even 
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then  she  woulti  not  bind  herself  to  marry 
Connor. 

"  Then,"  said  Flora,  "  Connor  is  not  the  man 
I  take  him  to  be,  if  he  consents." 

"  Consents!"  repeated  Margaret,  with  the  air 
of  a  queen;  '^consents!  Flora,  pray  mind  your 
work,  you  have  put  the  hooks  of  Hector's  pin- 
before  on  the  wrong  side." 

"  There's  a  wrong  and  a  right  to  everything," 
said  Flora,  tartly,  for  she  did  not  like  to  be  re- 
proved before  Marcus ;  '*  but  at  all  events,  here 
comen  Connor  and  the  puppy ;  am  I  to  take 
it?" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  replied  Mar- 
garet ;  "  but,  Marcus,  I  can  trust  to  your 
honour;  I  am  not  authorized — I" — and  Mar- 
garet, in  greater  confusion  than  she  had  ever  felt 
since  the  time  when  that  same  Connor  breathed 
into  her  ear  the  first  love  vows  she  had  ever 
heard,  left  the  room,  followed,  however,  by  the 
trusty  Marcus,  wbo  gave  her  a  letter  from  her 
old  lover,  which  he  bid  at  all  risks  promised  to 
deliver. 

The  letter  may  possibly  exist  in  the  Chn>- 
nides  of  Blftniey>  and  lome  other  Croftcm 
Croker,  asusted  by  the  estrBordiDiTy  kiDdneu 
at  '*  the  good  people,*  may  faenafter  find  and 
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bring  to  light  its  conteots  ;  but  if  truth 
must  he  told,  I  confess  I  have  never  seen  the 
original,  and  can  therefore  only  form  an  opi- 
niun  as  to  the  nature  of  its  contents  from  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  Mistress  Margaret  Lee. 

Collecting  herself — which  means  summoning 
ha-  courage — she  entered  the  room  where  Con- 
nor waited  to  know  bis  doom,  at  one  door,  just 
■a  Flora's  pretty  figure  disappeared  at  the  other. 

She  was  quite  right  in  the  belief  that  Mar- 
cus, and  Flora,  and  Ccmnor,  had  all  conspired 
against  her;  and  that,  delicate  as  Connor's  con- 
duct had  been,  he  was,  nevertheless,  determined 
to  renew  his  suit,  and  have  a  direct  auswer  as  to 
its  probable  lennination. 

Margaret'  had  nothing  to  urge  against  his 
love,  except  the  fear  that  habits,  which,  being 
■n  Sn^shwDOian,  she  considered  wild  and 
ndlna,  would  militate,  not  only  against  her 
own  happineaa,  but  prqudice  the  well-doing 
■tf  ber  diild;  '*  Had  I  no  one  but  myself  to 
lUnk  td^Am  aaid,  '*  the  case,  Connor,  would  be 
It;  bat  I  hwn  mj  duty  u  a  mother  to 
■:  aad  Uumgfa  I  mi^t  be  justified  in 
giving  my  band  viih  nty  heart,  bad  I,  ai  I  say, 
e  but  caysdf  tu  ihialcof.Ioweitasadutyi 
n  hnporntivc  duty  lo  my  child,  to  give  bim  no 
folhu'i  •»  (aod  has  taken  hi%  nnliM  it  be  on* 
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who  will  keep  him  free  from  the  faults  which 
mar  the  noblest  natures  in  the  world.  It  rests 
with  yourself  to  say  whether  you  will  or  will 
not  comply  with  my — what  shall  I  call  it  ?" 

"  Say  it'^s  your  wish,  just  say  it's  your  wish,*" 
exclaimed  Connor,  **  and  then  the  only  sorrow 
I'll  have  will  be,  that  instead  of  one  year  you 
did  not  say  a  hundred,  so  that  I  might  prove 
my  love  and  constancy  by  waiting  all  that  time. 
Oh,  Margaret,  the  hope  that  was  frozen  in  my 
heart  has  burst  into  life  again,  and  is  destroying 
me  entirely.  I — I — "  and,  overpowered  by  his 
feelings,  the  stout  and  true-hearted  man  rushed 
out  of  the  room  to  conceal  his  emotion.  He 
soon  returned,  however,  and,  truth  to  say,  Mar- 
garet did  not  see  him  enter  without  a  gush  of 
proud  and  happy  feeling,  clouded,  but  not  over- 
cast, by  a  fear  which  it  is  difficult  to  overcome 
when  you  feel  there  is  a  want  of  stability 
in  the  person  upon  whom  your  heart  reposes. 
He  looked  so  handsome  and  so  animated ;  his 
lithe  boyish  figure  had  ripened  into  such  full 
and  graceful  proportions;  his  manner,  so  soft- 
ened by  disappointment,  was  now  buoyant  with 
joy,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice,  despite  the  deep 
rich  brogue  (in  which  after  all  there  is  some- 
thing heari'4Darming)  were  ao  full  d  fervour, 
so  cheering^-'the  sort  of  voice  to  haiten  on  the 
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morning— to  call  bope  from  the  depths  of  de- 
ipur — to  walte  the  echoet  of  an  enchanted  cave — 
to  talk  love  in — whether  in  sport,  or  the  soft,  low 
whispers  of  confidence  and  joy.  His  voice.  1 
WYi  was  the  perfection  of  Irish  voices,  and  no 
one  with  a  heart  can  have  listened  to  the  rich- 
ness of  a  well-toned  Irish  voice  without  feeling 
its  power;  at  least,  such  as  have  ear  for  music 
and  heart  for  affection ;  Margaret  had  both 
in  ear  and  a  heart,  and,  in  good  truth,  if 
truth  must  be  told,  she  felt  quite  as  happy 
ss  ber  lover,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  did  not  think  s  great  deal  of  the  obliga- 
tion be  had  taken  on  binioelf  to  abstain  from 
fights  and  whiskey.  Margaret  did  not  persist 
in  her  desire  that  he  should  refer  to  his  love> 
making  propensities  in  the  resolution, "  feeling," 
Finn  Slid,  "  perfectly  conscious  of  the  influence 
of  bcr  own  diarsM,  as  far  as  that  went."  Connor 
vonU  not  be  satu6ed  with  a  nmple  promise ; 
no  warJune  crer  manifested  ao  much  delight 
fa  tha  ti^ipinga  of  hit  ilnvery  ••  did  Connor 
CfOmwatB.  Maiguct  uiured  bim  tfaat  bis 
void  ^  banoor  would  ba  sufficient,  that  she 
■dfwaiildlaibecadviotedbefaBd  tbepowerof 
^ut  Connor  knew  it  would  be  a 
b  easier  task  for  him  to  refrain  altogelber 
I  to  forbear,  and  so  be  determined  lo.  put 
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it«  as  he  termed  it,  ^*  out  of  his  own  power 
to  do  wrong."  The  next  morning  Father  Hor- 
ragan,  the  best-hearted  and  most  jovial  of 
priests,  registered  an  oath  on  behalf  of  Connor 
O'Gorman,  which  he  would  have  been  sorry  to 
take  himself — against  whiskey  and  fighting.  In 
}iis  zeal  to  prove  to  Margaret  how  gladly  he 
would  do  anything  to  obtain  his  long^courted 
prize,  he  added  various  items,  so  as  to  show 
liow  joyfully  he  would  rest  her  bondsman. 

There  was  no  loop-hole  in  his  oath — no  way 
of  escape — no  possibility  of  drinking  with  one 
foot  inside  and  the  other  outside  the  door,  so  as 
to  be  neither  in  nor  out ;  no  saving  clause  by 
which  he  might  soak  bread  in  the  spirits  and  so 
eat  the  liquor  he  did  not  drink ;  no  mode  of 
avoiding  his  ^'  obligation"  not  to  touch  a  drop 
on  earth,  and  then  climbing  into  a  tree  with  his 
bottle.  Such  devices  for  cheating  themselves 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  with  those  who,  in 
a  fit  of  repentance,  have  sworn  against  the  be- 
setting sin — the  darkest  and  deepest  curse  under 
which  Ireland  labours — the  enemy  they  are  al- 
ways ready  to  put  into  their  mouths  to  take 
away  their  senses ;  *'  the  drop  of  drink  **  is  to 
the  Irish  peasant  a  far  more  bitter  draught  than 
'*  the  draught  of  slavery.*^  Connor  was  too  right, 
minded,  too  anxious  to  be  what  hii  kog-loved 
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Margaret  really  wished,  to  condescend  to  stra- 
Utgeui.  He  bad  never  been  wbat  in  Ireland 
would  be  called  ''^over-fond  of  his  tumbler,'" 
but  he  had  liked  it  well  enough  to  know  that  he 
would  miss  the  *^  warm  drop  of  comfort^  his 
pale  and  gentle  sister  Alice  never  failed  to  mix 
for  him  every  evening.  Still,  what  was  that — 
what  was  anything  to  the  chance,  the  almost 
certainty,  of  obtaining  one  known  all  through  the 
province  as  the  '*  Hose  of  Blarney** — the  fair  and 
rich  young  widow**  who  had  refused  such  a  power 
of  men" — who  was  the  best  match  in  her  sphere, 
ay,  or  above  it,  in  the  barony — the  woman  upon 
whom  he  had  lavished  the  earliest  and  strongest 
affectioDB  of  his  young  impetuous  heart — whose 
determinatioa  to  sacri6ce  herself  for  her  mo- 
ther's sake  would  have  driven  him  to  despera- 
tMD,  had  be  not  resolved  that  he  would  at  least 
make  Maigaret  respect  him.  Marcus  Roche 
had  watched  Margaret  closely  since  her  widow- 
boodp  and  frequently  told  Connor  he  was 
oonvineed  afae  kived  him,  and  both  Marcus 
and  Hon  kbourad  unceaain^y  to  keep  up  a 
fiecKi^,  wfaidi,  if  tbey  had  known  the  depths 
^  Mmtffsnffu  bourt,  they  might  have  been 
«Ould  hate  osaaed  only  with  her  ex- 
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he  never  fancied  the  second  clause  in  his  '^  ob- 
ligation'' would  be  more  difficult  than  the  first. 
The  O'SuUivans  and  the  O^Gormans  were,  as 
we  have  said,  perpetually  quarrelling,  and  a 
quarrel  in  Ireland  invariably  terminates  in  a 
fight.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  dismay  of 
the  O'Gorman  faction  when  they  found  that 
Connor  was  ^^  book  sworn  ^'  against  any  sort 
of  a  fight  for  a  year  and  a  day;  they  declared 
unanimously  that  ^^  the  back-bone  of  the 
country  was  broken,''  and  hinted  that  none 
but  a  weak-minded  ^^  Sassenach*'  would  think 
a  man  worth  having  who  did  not  twirl  a  shil- 
lelagh and  break  a  head. 

Margaret,  when  her  promise  to  Connor  was 
known,  received  a  just  proportion  of  that  sort  of 
advice  which  is  so  often  given  and  never  fol- 
lowed; her  prudent  friends,  who  had  other 
views  for  her,  shook  their  heads,  and  said  she 
was  throwing  herself  and  her  lands  away ;  her 
English  relations  wrote  remonstrance  on  re- 
monstrance, declaring  their  belief  that  he  would 
-sever  keep  hit  oath,  to  which  Margaret  rejdied 
widi aaigbt  the  Utterness  of  which  was  only 
known  to  haraelf—- thai  if  he  did  not^  the  was 
absolved  from  her  pcomiscb  Ootbeelherbftiid^ 
Coowot^s  **  ptapki^  idio  wev»  wyiMd  m  pa»> 


-    1'  •■*:■'  .^  ■  .     b- 
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the  daughter  of  ao  humble  English  agricultu- 
riit,  in  **  the  very  height  of  good  luck*  to  get 
Hi^  a  "  fine,  handaome,  respectable  j-oung  man 
ai  Connor  O'Gorman,  with  the  best  blood  of 
tKe  O'Gormans  in  his  blue  veins ;"  and  more- 
over, they  thought  her  "  proud  and  overbear- 
ingf  to  be  setting  herself  against  the  customs  of 
the  country,  and  ^e  only  an  Englishwoman, 
miKout  a  back ;  and  do  great  things  of  a  Ca- 
tholic either,  consorting  with  Protestants,  and 
taking  tea  (if  you  please)  with  the  minister's 
wife,  and  nnging  a  Protestant  hymn  betimes  of 
a  Sunday  evening;  and  she  afther  soothering 
Father  Horragan,  so  that  he  doesn't  heed  it— 
nothb" 

Cflnmr  did  not  meet  the  reproofs  and  sneers 
of  bit  fbnner  eompwiiaiM  in  arms  and  whiskey  as 
philaaoiddGally  as  Margaret  encountered  those 
Am  ttamtA  from  her  fiienda ;  and  bad  be  not 
tvOfB  ^ahivt  nngle^tick,  I  very  much  doubt 
i(  at  tlw  and  of  three  months,  his  head  would 
b*n  fafln  in  •  atate  of  perfect  preaerration. 
He^  howorer,  shunned  all  public  gatheringt 
of  the  people,  set  liis  house  and  farm  in  order, 
and  almost  worried  his  siMer  Alice  to  death 
with  plans  and  improvements. 

"  UrothtT  dear,  let  the  chickens  eat  the  two 
or-tlmegnuasofytiraboutastbey  alwaya  used^ 
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out  of  the  saucepan,  it's  more  natural  to  them 
— they're  not  acquainted  with  the  trough,  and 
arc  losing  flesh.  O  my  !  'twould  be  no  wonder 
if  my  head  was  grey  with  the  new  fashions — no 
wonder  in  life,  Connor;  but  I'll  try  and  get  into 
them  if  I  can." 

'^  That's  a  good  girl,  and  a  dear  sister,^  was 
Connor's  reply ;  '*  and  Alice,  the  pigs  got  out 
of  the  sty  yesterday—  there  are  no  pigs  in  the 
country,  though  I  say  it,  that  have  so  comfort- 
able a  home  as  ours,  and  yet  they're  the  most 
unruly  bastes  in  the  town-land." 

"  Ah,  Connor,  it's  hard  to  get  over  old  cus- 
toms, and  Nelly  never  was  contradicted  till  you 
put  a  door  up  in  her  face ;  it's  hard  to  bear  the 
Cray thur's  grunts  when  she  looks  at  the  causeof 
her  sorrow.  She's  a  beautiful  mother  to  the 
bonneveens,  and  never  did  hurt  nor  harm  to 
mortal—  barring  now  and  again  when  she'd 
sweep  up  a  young  duck  or  a  gosling — the 
chickens  were  always  too  nimble  entirely  for 
her — but  1^11  fasten  the  sty ;  and,  brother,  Mick 
says  there  need  be  no  hurry  in  life  about  the  hay, 
that  there's  no  sign  of  rain.'' 

"  Now,^  said  Connor,  *^  it's  true  what  Mar- 
garet Lee  says;  that  unless  you  watch  the 
people,  the  hay-harvest  goes  to  destruction, 
just  aa  as  if  we  war  waiting  for  bad  weather 
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wiwn  God  sends  us  good.     She  got  in  every 
blade  of  her  hay-harvest  last  week." 

"  The  Griffin  was  here  this  morning;,"  said 
Alice,  doubtful  as  to  bow  her  information  would 

be  received ;  *'  and  she  says ^ 

"  What  does  she  say  f"  demanded  Connor, 
sharply. 

*'  Why,  she  says,  that  the  farmering  boya 
find  it  hard  staying  with  Mistress  Margaret." 

"  What  do  they  mean  by  hard  staying? 
Where  every  one  else  pays  a  tenpenny,  she 
pays  a  shilling;  she  gives  tbem  full  and  plenty 
of  oftteo  and  barley-bread,  good  stirabout, 
■nd  never  uks  them  to  eat  potatoes  more  than 
once  a.day  I  O  the  ingratitude  of  the  world, 
to  adl  that  hard  staying.  The  upper  servants 
■t  Sqnite  Callagfaan's  havVt  better  food,  nor, 
maybe,  as  good ;  indeed,  I  know  it.  What  else 
did  the  Griffin  aay  ?    Speak  up.  Ally." 

**  She  said  Dotbing  in  the  world  against  her 
OB  diat  MBOUBt,  brother  dear.  Only,  yc  see, 
ym  on  msybe  put  in  a  word  that  Mistress 
Mwyml  weald  beedt  and  not  worry  the  boys 
vt  being  exact  to  time,  and  finishing  the 
what  she  calls  neat.  She  seot  poor  Jimmy 
r  off  his  job." 
'  Bocause,"  said  Connor,  "  he  never  came  to 
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"  But  lie  meant  no  harm,"  observed  Alice; 
^'  it  was  his  luck^  poor  boy,** 

^^  Margaret  Lee  spakes  a  true  word,"  conti- 
nued Connor,  while  he  tied  a  green  silk  hand- 
kerchief round  his  throat,  in  a  style  very  be- 
coming, if  not  very  fashionable.  ^'  Margaret 
Lee  says  very  truly  that  if s  hard  to  know  how 
to  serve  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  I  see 
it  very  plain  now.  Margaret  has  a  way  of 
making  everything  plain ;  they  won't  thank  you 
to  serve  them  in  your  way,  and  would  rather 
have  a  couple  of  noggins  of  whiskey  (Ally,  I 
don't  feel  the  want  of  the  tumbler  at  all  at  all 
now)  than  a  weight  of  potatoes  or  half  a  loaf  of 
bread  to  take  home  to  their  children.  It's  true 
Pm  saying.  And  everything  she  does,  and 
everything  she  says,  is  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  if  they'd  only  think  so.  Sure,  if  she 
hadn't  a  heart  in  it,  she  need  not  have  remained 
amongst  us,  nor — but  Vm  ashamed  of  you, 
Ally,  to  let  the  lies  and  the  tittle-tattle  of  that 
ould,  heartless  bogthrotter,  Mabel  GrifBn,  that's 
neither  a  witch  nor  a  wizard,  but  part  of  both, 
take  hold  of  such  as  you.  She^a  eating  the 
heart  out  of  that  marauding  scoundrel,  Ulick 
O^Sullivan,  who's  afeard  to  show  his  face  in  the 
valley  these  two  months:  oDedayaootheringdown 
his  faction,  and  thenbuttering  them  up,  and  abus- 
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ing  us,  and  then  the  next  she's  down  the  Bograh 
Mountains  oiling  you  ;  and  if  she  darent  speak 
out  against  the  Hose  of  Blarney  under  this 
roof,  (I  only  pray,  if  she  did,  that  the  wattles 
would  knock  her  down  of  themselves,)  she 
comes  with  a  tail  of  one  story,  and  the  head  of 
another,  and  then  she  fits  the  right  tail  to  the 
wrong  head,  and  the  wrong  head  to  the  right 
tail,  and  so  she  goes  on  ;  and  that's  the  birth  of 
mischief  all  over  the  world.  Only,  Alice,  I've 
not  been  a  bad  brother  to  you,  and  I  take  it 
wtry  unkind  to  me,  and  very  unjust  to  her, 
that  was,  as  you  well-know,  and  ever  will  b^ 
tiie  liglit  of  my  eyes,  the  joy  of  my  heart — my 
delight — my  life — my  heaxt'h  blood.  Ally, — I 
take  it  not  right  of  you  to  let  the  first  breath  of 
a  Uay  momiDg  touch  your  cbeek,  if  it  whis- 
pered s  word  against  Mai^aret  Lee.  I'm  out 
wJA  yon.  Ally."  And  bo  nyin^  Connor 
tbicw  that  heavy  ■coompanimeDt  to  a  re- 
yrttibl*  Irish  farmer,  a  **  top-coat,^  over  his 
■rm,  and  waa  aboat  to  sally  furtb,  wbsn  Alice 
fllM|wd  bar  anu  nnikl  bis  neck,  and  kissing  him 
igmioMUiJy,  bcggad  bis  fargiveiMSB  with  many 

'*  Vou  know,"  she  said,  "  1  love  Margaret 
with  all  my  heart.  I'm  proud  yc'r  likely  to 
win  the  Ro»c  of  Blarney  that  you  thought  of 
w  long,  and  I'm  proud  thnl  now  yuu  can  put  OiM 
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Jirat  rose  of  summer  in  yer  hat^  and  not  a  man 
dare  lift  his  finger  aginst  it;  but  somehow, 
brother,  ye  seem  altogether  gone  from  every- 
thing but  her,  and  that's  always  hard  upon  a 
sister,  and  the  reason,  maybe,  why  sisters-in- 
law,  are  seldom  sisters  in  love." 

"  But  you  will  be  so,  Ally — I  know  you  will; 
if  s  the  prate  of  that  Griffin,  that  spreads  as 
much  disunion  in  the  country  as  foxes  with 
firebrands  would  in  a  field  of  wheat ;  and  that 
being  the  case,  mavourneen,  why  don't  have  any- 
thing, good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  to  say  to  her — 
that's  the  best  way." 

"  Well,  indeed,  Connor,'  replied  Alice,  '*  I'm 
thinking  ye'r  right,  only  what  am  I  to  do  ?  If 
a  woman  crosses  our  own  hearthstone,  what  can 
we  say  but  *  kindly  welcome  ?'  Sure  there's  not 
an  0*Gorman  on  earth  who'd  say  an  unkind 
word  in  his  own  house,  even  to  the  Griffin. 
And  then  the  woman  (if  woman  she  is)  is  con- 
vanient,  with  her  knowledge  of  England  and 
foreign  countries ;  and  a  little  morsel  of  finery, 
dog  chape,  and  quite  new,  and  willing  to  take 
anything  in  exchange ;  and  if  a  body  takes  a 
fancy  to  a  shawl,  not  tormenting  for  the  mmiey  .^ 

**  Ay,  Ally  dear,^  said  Connor,  kindly, 
while  he  pushed  the  hair  from  his  niter's  pale 
forehead,  "  Margaret  says  that*s  what  ruins 
the  principles  of  half  the  girls  in  the  country  ; 
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the  egg-women  and  basket-women  taking  any- 
thing, even  to  a  handful  of  whate,  from  the 
cnlleeos,  in  exchange  for  a  bit  of  riband  or  a 
crooked  comb,  or  anything  that  way ;  and  the 
girls  taking  the  whate  unknown  from  their 
parents, — it  ifin't  the  value  of  the  thing,  but  the 
ilcsate — (Connor  did  not  observe  that  his  sister 
looked  confused) — and  no,  dear,  when  you  see 
the  Griffin  coining,  just  shut  the  front  door, 
lod  slip  out  at  the  back— there's  one  use  I've 
found  for  the  back-door  you  hated  because  it 
was  an  English  fashion — and  then  you're  not  at 
home,  you  know,  like  the  quality  ;  and  if  you 
meet  her  outside  the  house,  why  there's  no 
harm  in  Ufe,  theoj  in  your  looking  distant,  and 
w  drop  her  euy.^ 

"  Drop  who  asy  i"  inquired  a  voice  at  the 
door. 

Connor  tamed  round,  and  there,  fully  equip- 
ped, Mood  the  very  ■*  Griffin"  of  whom  he  bad 
been  ^M^ing.  Her  appeanmee  was  stiiking, 
and  yet  aba  migbt  hare  pasacd  in  ■  crowd 
without  exdttng  obeervation, — but  when  once 
yoa  had  looked  on,  yug  could  not  euily  fin^ec 
She  ware  die  long  bloe-booded  cloek 
peculiar  to  the  south  of  Ireland;  and  those 
who  knrw  tier  longest,  nwer  remcnihn-  the  hood 
dtmwn  over  her  head,  or  tier  gcUxJed  hair  d*. 
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fended  from  sun  or  storm  by  any  better  cover- 
ing than  a  white  muslin  cap — very  white — with 
a  high  crown  or  cawl,  and  a  double  border  of 
what,  even  in  those  tasteful  days  of  long  ruf- 
fles, would  be  called  magnificent  lace ;  the  cap 
was  bound  round  the  head  with  a  broad  ri- 
band, and  by  the  colour  of  the  riband  it  was 
easy  to  determine  what  party  the  Griffin  wished 
to  please.  If  she  was  on  the  forage  amongst 
the  country-people,  she  invariably  mounted  one 
of  green,  tied  at  the  side  in  a  Jlahoulagh  bow ; 
if  she  had  something  to  tell,  or  show,  the  gentry, 
she  pinned  on  one  of  a  dainty  blue  or  pink, 
and  took  good  care  to  say  that  ^'  indeed  she 
was  a  paceable  craythur,  who  never  made  or 
bothered  with  politics,  or  troubled  about  reli- 
gion, madam  !"  No  one  doubted  the  truth  of 
the  latter  assertion.  Her  eyes,  or  rather  eye — 
for  one  of  them  she  had  lost — was  small,  bright, 
black,  and  restless,  and  certainly  did  double 
duty  in  ^<  right  good  style/'  Her  hair  hung  in 
spiral  and  abundant  ringlets  at  each  side  of  her 
face.  Her  upper-lip  was  shaded  by  a  dark 
line,  resembling  a  moustache.  Her  features, 
though  large  and  heavy,  were  decidedly  ex- 
pressive of  two  feelings,  however  opposite: 
when  bent  upon  cajoling,  or  iaainuatingi  there 
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lurked  an  infinite  fund  uf  humour  about  the 
coraers  of  her  mouth ;  but  wlien  contradicted 
or  annoyed,  nothing  could  exceed  the  deadly 
expression  of  revenge  that  coutracted  her  brows, 
■nd  flashed  from  beneath  their  penthouse. 
Sometimes  a  large  pedlar's  pack  was  strapped 
under  hercloak,  across  her  brawny  shoulders;  but 
more  frequently  she  apparently  contented  her- 
self with  B  basket  slung  on  her  arm,  and  well- 
fiUed  with  Birmingham  finery,  and  the  fag-enda 
of  antiquated  ribands.  She  was  gifted  with 
extraordiitary  aptness  and  quickness  of  percep- 
tkn,  and  if  the  had  had  the  power  of  command- 
ii^  her  temper,  she  would  have  been  as  com- 
plete a  nistic  Machiarel  as  ever  plotted  or 
eucnted  plots.  Nobody  exactly  knew  what 
pait  of  the  country  she  came  from,  or  seemed 
to  mneaber  wfaen  she  cane.  She  said  the  was 
a  ■dlor'a  widow,  and  she  was  very  fond,  like 
too  amy  in  the  polite  woHd,  of  interlarding 
hv  aiHCTMlioB  with  Mnpa  of  what  certainly 
vac  fiid^il  toBfOeK  Her  fingers  were  always 
adensdvithtfaidilHMi rings;  her  high  iboe^ 
clasped  over  her  iDsle|i  by  square  silver  bucklei, 
i  bcr  throat  encircled  by  coral  beadk  She 
bad  an  air  half-savage,  half-c  tinning,  aod  tboggfa 
mivemlly  disliked,  was  received  with  men 
ihiO  usual  courtesy  by  the  always  coUTtccua 
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peasantry  of  Ireland,  who  applied  to  her  the 
various  epithets  of  "  a  knowing  woman/'  ^^  a 
grate  card/'  ^*  a  fine  woman  with  rayther  more 
laming  than  a  quiet  Crod-fearing  man  would 
like  in  a  wife;^  while  others  hardly  dare  whisper 
lest  she  might  hear  it,  *^  that  she  was  no 
better  than  she  should  be,  was  up  to  all  sorts  of 
smuggling  and  deceiving,  and  the  country 
would  have  a  good  riddance  if  she  was  out 
of  it-" 

"  Drop  who  asy  ?"  she  repeated,  while  her 
hands  rested  on  the  top  of  an  iron-shod  staff 
with  which  she  occasionally  assisted  her  speed. 
"  Who  do  you  want  her  to  drop  asy — ^is  it 
me  ?  for  here  I\e  been  standing  for  more  than 
a  minute,  the  wind  blowing  away  my  gray 
hair,  the  way  the  world  blows  off  ould  friends. 
Mounseer — as  the  Frinch  say — neither  you 
nor  Ma'mselle  have  offered  *  Kindly  welcome, 
Mrs.  Griffin,'  or  the  Griffin,  as  they  calls  me, 
the  sons  o'  Cain,  out  of  a  left-handed  compli- 
ment to  my  beautiful  fingers  ;^  and  she  stretched 
forward  her  expanded  hands,  showing  that  each 
digit  was  armed  with  a  hooked  nail,  more  re- 
sembling the  claw  of  a  kite,  than  the  nail  of  a 
woman.^ 

"  I  never  refused  the  welcome  at  my  own 
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(I.Hjr-!itimp  to  friend  or  foe,"  said  Connor,  not 
Kidi  a  good  f^ace,  certainly  ;  "  so  if  you  come 
in  ye'r  welcome.'' 

Alice  advanced  a  cliair,  and  then  asked  the 
pedlar  if  she  would  like  to  «ep  into  "  the 
mom,"  meaning  the  parlour,  which,  however 
rxcellent  in  the  house  of  an  Irish  bachdor 
fanner,  would  have  been  little  thought  of  in  an 
Envlish  cottage ;  still,  the  clay  floor  was  A'«e 
from  holes,  clean  swept,  and  well  sanded  ;  there 
wu  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  over  the  chimney — 
a  oomer-cupbo&Fd,  filled,  or  nearly  so,  with 
delfsnd  china,  the  broken  portions  of  which 
were  not  always  turned  to  the  wall — six  chairs 
— ■  dark  mahogany  tabic,  above  which,  on  an 
antique  bracliet,  was  placed  a  due  an  durras 
glass,  a  relic  of  Irish  hospitality  that  bad  been 
in  the  family  for  I  dare  not  say  how  many  years. 
The  table  woa  covered  with  a  piece  of  good 
Mout  friese,  being  what  the  boncst  tailor  gave 
up  oot  of  "  the  mmkingi^  of  Connor's  last  "  top- 
cost,"  and  oQ  it,  in  solitary  grandeur,  stood 
SB  oM  filagrw  le>-caddy,  that  tome  priest  or 
ftfar  bad  bcqoMthcd  to  Honor  O'Gomiu, 
CoOMr'*  VMllier;  edoand  prints  of  tbe  saints, 
ia  Uwk  fiwDM*  himg  npoa  tbe  walls,  and  Uie 
window  was  adorned,  if  not  riiaded,  by  a  wfaita 
dtnitj  ctutoin. 
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The  Griffin  accepted  the  offer,  "  swayed" 
herself  into  the  room,  and  placing  her  basket 
on  the  floor,  repeated  her  question ;  to  which 
Connor  replied,  "  Faith,  ma'am,  I  was  only 
giving  a  piece  of  advice  to  Ally,  that  when 
anything  is  neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  it's 
better  to  drop  it." 

*'  And  am  I  neither  useful  nor  ornamental, 
Mr.  Connor  0''Gorman,  tell  me  that  ?"  persisted 
the  virago. 

"  Sure,  Mrs.  Griffin,  I  wasn't  spaking  to  you 
at  all,"  said  Connor ;  "  it's  quite  enough  for  a 
lone  gentlewoman  like  yerself  to  have  to  stand 
against  what*s  said  to  you,  without  gathering 
maneings,  as  a  sparrow  gathers  straws,  and  for 
as  little  good,  out  of  everything  you  meet 
on  an  Irish  highway,  or  hear  at  an  Irish 
door." 

*^  If  it  was  on  the  highway  I  met  an  affront," 
continued  the  unappeased  Griffin,  ^*  Vd  know 
how  to  punish  it  better  than, — (if  the  wind 
of  the  word  that  crosses  the  mountains  spakes 
truth,  Joli  garaon^  as  the  Frinch  say,)— 
I'd  know  how  to  punish  .it  better  than  Mr. 
Connor  O'^Gorman,  who  must  whiten  his  hands 
and  perfume  his  breath  with  O  de  Colcney  in- 
stead of  whiskey,  to  plase  the  Roae  of  Blarney. 
There^s  three  black  thorns  up  the  chimney,  I 
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He,  Mister  Connor  —  seasoning,*  I  suppose. 
Time  was,  whin  it  would  ix  a  bon  Chrettieu'a 
uffice  to  tell  Ulick  O'SuUivan  of  the  black 
tliorns ;  but  Ulick  may  fight  the  spirits  that  do 
be  dancing,  bon  grey,  mol  grey,  on  the  Bograh 
Mountains,  or  divart  himself  with  the  ghosts  of 
the  Macarthies,  in  the  vaults  of  Blarney  Castle, 
for  anything  you  care ;  but  it's  fine  to  be  oba- 
dient  to  the  laws,  and  gentle  and  quiet,  like 
sucking  calves — only  it's  lately  come  to  the 
O'Gormana,  that's  all." 

"  Dou't  heed  her,  brother,"  whispered  Alice 
to  Connor ;  "  never  heed  her,  ahe'a  very  dark 
liUa  mortdng ;  don't  heed  her,  Connor  dear." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  heed  her,  never  fear, 
girlf"  replied  Coddot,  with  a  bitter  lau^; 
"  I'm  not  going  to  heed  her.  But  I'll  tell  you 
what,  Mn.  Griffint  I'd  scorn  myself  if  I  wanted 
itnngth  to  IcU  the  truth,  even  to  one  who  baa 
■Ban  to  do  with  erit  words  and  evil  winda 
thao  beeoBwa  an  boocat  womasi'* — The  Grif. 
fia  ataitad  irom  ber  aeat,  and  looked  furiously 
at  Ibc  young  fumier,  but  he  continued — 
"  I  did  tell  Ally  lo  dn>p  you  easy." 

*'Obrathi;r!"  exclaimed  Alice,  turning  pale. 

"  And  I  repeat  iu  Alice  O'Gorman,  you're 
Du  ustcr  of  miw!   if  you  keep  any  communioa 

■Th«ifblipo«aiuiU(1iT(ti«irflghltng.>ttclc»,bf  haiig. 
faigUttmup  thechhnDe;,  aiii)  ^rouc  tbcm ftetiuently . 
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with  her.  My  door  shall  never  be  shut  in  your 
face,  Mrs.  Griffin,  nor  in  the  face  of  any  wan- 
derer, no  matter  how  poor,  no  matter  how  ill- 
spoken  of — I  never  will  close  my  door  against 
the  houseless." 

•*  Indeed,  Mr.  O'Gorman,  we're  not  be- 
houlden  to  your  house,  sir,  we've  plenty  of 
homes,  thank  God  !" 

**  You  have,  ma'am,  I  dare  say — by  sea  and 
land,  over  land,  and  in  land  too — among  the 
distilliries,  maybe;  and  I'll  tell  you  why  I 
don't  like  the  honour  of  your  polite  company 
for  my  sister,  ma'am :  she^s  a  little  simple, 
quiet  girl,  and  I  hold  it,  that  every  honest 
brother,  father,  or  husband,  through  the  coun- 
try, ought  to  keep  the  women's  hearts  over 
which  he  has  power,  pure;  and  that  it's  the 
duty  of  a  path  riot  to  watch  over  the  religion 
and  innocence  of  his  countrywomen.  For  look 
here,"  continued  the  young  farmer,  and  he 
snatched  a  white  rose  from  his  sister^s  bosom, 
and  held  it  above  his  head,  **  this  is  woman  as 
she  should  be — above  the  reach  or  touch  of 
anything  low,  or  mean,  or  dirty,  or  desateful ; 
— but  this  is  what  she  becomes,^  and  he  iliua- 
trated  the  figure  by  dropping  the  flower  upon 
the  clay-sanded  floor,  and  crushing  its  petals 
beneath  his  foot ;  **  this  it  what  ahe  becomesi 
when  mixed  up  with  the  talk  and  the  icandaf. 
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the  tan,  and  the  boJness,  that's  carri«I  through 
the  world  by  idle  and  mischievous  botr-th rotters, 
who  shoulder  sin  like  a  musket,  and  whose  lips 
ire  fuul  with  black  and  bitter  words." 

"  Are  my  lips  foul  ?"  inquired  the  Griffin  fu- 
riously ;  "  Mister  Connor  O'Gorman,  3>Iistrc^s 
Griffin  says.  Are  my  lips  foul  ?" 

"  If  they're  not,  I  wish  the  country  joyof  the 
change,  that's  all.  Now  keep  oJf,  ma'am — I'll 
not  suffer  ye  to  strike  me— I'll  spancel  yer  hands 
with  that  strong  gad  I  made  for  the  kicking  cow, 
and  die  never  kicked  since,  ril  have  no  carry- 
ing of  stories  from  the  Bee's  Nest  here,  or  from 
here  to  the  Bee^s  Nest.  And  so,  ma'am,  you 
nay  mt  yourself  as  long  as  you  please,  and 
then  w^  walk  out  of  the  house  together,  for 
Ally  will  be  none  the  worse  of  spending  the 
bed  of  the  evening  by  herself." 

**  Let  her  pay  me  what  she  owes  me,'*  said 
the  GriSi^  "  and  then  111  go  bail  it  will  be 
nay  a  long  day  befen  aoything  but  ny  eurae 


"Obi  Mn.  GrifinI  Hn.  GriffinT  expos- 

V^talatMl  Ally. 

^K     "Owes  I  What  does  site  owe  you  ?"  inquired 

^B  Ctanor,  glancing  angrily  at  his  sister. 

^M      "  Thrve  thirteen*,  for  a  crooked  comb;   twn 

^■telvr*,  fur  black  tags ;  seven  tinpennies,  for  an 

^K     VOL.  u 

m^ M 
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illigant  shawl;  and  half-a-crown  for  she  knows 
what  herself." 

Alice  trembled  like  an  aspen,  and  dared  not 
look  at  her  brother^  who  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  drew  forth  a  small  leathern  bag 
which  was  tied  round  the  neck  by  a  piece  of 
string, 

'*  Here,  now  ;  if  ifs  not  too  much  trouble, 
will  ye  say  that  riddle-ma^ree  over  again,  Mrs. 
Griffin." 

*^  If  it's  more  con  vanient  to  you,  Mounsieur/ 
said  the  womaq  insolently,  though  she  was  mar- 
vellously appeased  by  the  sight  of  the  money — 
a  thing  in  her  particular  way  of  dealing  she  sel- 
dom saw  except  when  she  carried  her  barter  to 
Cork,  ^^  I'll  take  it  out,  as  I  have  done  before. 


in-" 


"  Hush,  Mrs.  Griffin,  for  the  Virgin's  sake !" 
exclaimed  poor  Ally,  wlio,  from  the  love  of 
finery,  had  been  led  to  exchange  her  brother'^s 
corn,  and  property  of  even  more  value,  for  the 
trumpery  which  this  genuine  huxter  palmed 
upon  the  village  girl  as  **  genteel.'*' 

Connor's  generosity  prevented  his  taking  any 
notice  of  the  interruption,  furtlier  than  saying, 
(what  by  the  way  was  a  great  boast,)  **  that 
such  thrifles  couldn't  inoonvanience  an  O'Gor- 
man  at  any  time.    First  of  all,  he  counted  down 
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the  "  three  thirleens,"  then  the  "  two  testers,'' 
then  the  "  seven  tenpennies,"  "  And  now,  Mrs- 
Gritfiii,  ma'am,"  he  said,  *'  what  was  tite  last 
ingenious  article  for  working  the  munev  out  of 
1  foolish  girl?" 

"  She  knows  herself,"  said  Mrs.  Griffin, dro))- 
ping  the  coins  carefully  into  a  large  blue  worsted 
Hocking,  which  she  had  pulled  from  the  depths 
of  bcr  capacious  pocket. 

'*  But  /  must  know,"  persisted  Connor. 

**  Then,"  said  the  Griffin,  without  noticing 
the  imploriag  expression  of  Ally's  face,  who  felt 
that  ^e  was  rapidly  falling  in  her  brother's  es- 
*  then.  Mister  O'Gonnan,  it  was  a 


**  Speak  English,  ma'aio,  if  you  please." 
**  I  never  am  in  the  habits  of  confining  myself 
to  one  language,  Mitlber  O'Gorraao,"  replied 
the  Griffin,  throwing  back  ber  head;  •'butril 
do  ID  J  beat  this  time;  it  was  a  love-powder  the 
jwaig  lady  bou^t,  to  win—" 

But  Ally  would  not  permit  tbe  mischievoua 
ombnc^irfio  bad  lured  her  on  to  so  much  folly, 
•»WA  harMBlaea.  She  threw  bendf  oahor 
iMKbftM  htt,  aad  implored  ber  not  to  ^leak 
die  name.  **  Yon  said  it  would  work  harm," 
•bvexcliiiroed,  "  you  aid  it  would  work  ttarm, 
LjpKxlf  if  the  UBUte  was 


m 
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— oh  I  why  did   I  heed  ye — why   did   I  heed 
ye !" 

Connor  raised  his  sister  from  her  servile  po- 
sition  and  forced  her  into  her  bed-room ;  then, 
turning  to  the  Griffin,  he  indignantly  flung  her 
the  half-crown.     Fond  as  the  adventuress  was 
of  money,  she  was  fonder  of  revenge ;  seizing 
the  coin,   she  threw  a  leer  of  bitter  hatred  at 
O'Gonnan,   and    then,   fixing    her    malignant 
glance  on  the  duc-an-durras  glass,  which  she  knew 
was  the  most  precious  relic  Connor  possessed 
of  all  his  family's  former  wealth  and  station, 
she  deliberately  flung  the  half-crown  at  it;  and 
the  goblet,  which  would  have  formed  the  glory 
of  an  Irish  antiquarian,  fell  into  a  dozen  glit- 
tering fragments  upon  the  floor.     The  woman 
looked  at  the  destruction   she  had  caused  with 
malignant  triumph,  and  exclaimed, 

'^  May  every  one  be  so  kilt,  and  spile,  and 
smashed,  that  turns  their  tongue  on  the  Griffin ; 
and  may  the  seed,  breed,  and  generation  of 
Connor  O'Gorman  be  in  smithereens  upon  Ire- 
land's ground,  like  that  meminto  of  his  glory — 
Amin." 

And,  fierce  with  passion,  the  violent  and  evil- 
hearted  woman  passed  from  the  farm,  leaving 
its  master  with  an  irritated,  yet  bruised  spirit. 
He  gathered  up  the  fragmentB  of  the  glaasp  and 
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placed  them  id  the  venerable  caddy,  and  I  am 
Dot  very  certain  tliat  his  eyes  were  dry  whili: 
he  performed  their  nbscquies;  he  remembered 
liow  often  io  hU  childish  days  his  tall  old  grand- 
father had  presented  that  glass,  full  to  the  brim 
of  scalding  punch,  to  the  priest,  or  any  other 
honoured  guest,  after  he  had  mountetl  his 
nag  at  the  door ;  he  remembered  the  exulta- 
tion with  which  he  used  to  listen  to  the  taha 
the  old  man  recounted  of  those  who,  of  high 
rank  io  ancient  times,  had  drunk  the  stirrup- 
cup  of  gratulation  and  good-will  at  the  castle 
gates  of  bis  ancestors,  then  the  possessors  of 
landa  and  rivera,  where  their  descendant  now 
oould  claim  but  a  few  poor  acres.  It  had,  in- 
deed, been  to  Connor  a  magic  glass — a  sort 
df  minor,  in  which  be  saw  the  past,  and  on 
which  when  he  looked  he  thought  more  brightly 
of  the  future.  After  be  had  locked  the  ancient 
oddy,  feuing  to  trust  his  Tdce  in  converse 
with  hit  luter,  he  placed  his  elbows  upon  the 
tabhi*  and  covered  hU  &ee  with  hi*  bands.  A 
low  n^i''"g  rouaed  bim  at  last,  and,  upon 
louking  up,  he  saw  the  fond,  weak-miuded  girl, 
whose  folly  had  smitten  him  to  the  heart 

"  Indeed,    brolher,"    she   whimpered,    '*  Fm 
nly  sorry,  and  ashamed,  and  often  thou^t  tO 
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'"  Your  principle  failed,  you  mean,"  said  Con- 
nor, sorrowfully.  "  Oh  !  Ally,  it  is  not  the  va- 
lue of  a  few  grains  of  corn  that  I  think  of,  but 
the  deceit.  We  were  for  many  a  long  day  but 
two  together  in  a  could  world ;  I  never  refused 
you  anything  I  could  give ;  at  wake  or  fair  I 
took  care  no  girl  was  better  dressed  than  my 
little  sister;  I  loved  you.  Ally, — I  thought  you 
loved  me— but  no,  Ally,  there  is  no  love  where 
there  is  not  perfect  trust,  you,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  my  people,  have  been  more  like  mill- 
stones to  drag  me  under  the  strame  than  feathers 
to  float  me  on  it.  Put  on  your  cloak  and  bon- 
net, and  come  with  me.^ 

*^  Oh  !  not  to  Margaret !  not  to  Margaret  I 
she  is  so  perfect  herself,  she  would  hate  me.*^ 

**  No,  not  to  her,^'  he  replied,  sadly ;  "  for  I 
could  hardly  look  her  in  the  face  if  I  thought 
she  knew  my  sister  had  been — " 

^^  Not  a  thief~-oh  !  no  !"  she  interrupted ; 
*^  it  was  the  Griffin  said  you'd  never  miss,  or 
think  bad,  of  the  thrifle  of  meal  or  barley." 

^M  do  not  want  to  hear  what  she  said,*^  ex- 
claimed Connor;  ^^  we're  done  with  hernow ;  thaf  s 
one  comfort.  But  come  to  the  priest.  Ally,  and 
tell  him.yer  fault — ^it  is  long  since  you  have  been 
to  your  duty ;  make  a  clean  breast,  Ally,  and 
then~-why  I  am  sure  Pm  hardly  able  to  guide 
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yuu,  you  ^Kior  lamb,  that  had  no  mother,  as  I 
hail,  to  watcli  over  you — only  was  laid  in  her 
vnuld  grave,  anil  you  a  dawshy  thing,  like  a 
ViuiKj  yreen  rtiah  in  a  lottelypool,  bent  by  every 
pas^Dg  breeze*  and  nothing  tu  strengthen  you 
l)ut  tlic  sun  of  heaven — and  if  that  shone  too 
strong,  why  it  would  scorch  up  the  water  of  life 
round  you,  machree.  I'm  a  great  deal  your 
elder.  Ally,  and  I  thought  I  taught  you  honour 
and  honetty — there,  don't  cry,  like  a  good  girl 
—111  never  even  mention  it  to  you,  and  no  one 
will  be  the  wiser  of  it  for  roe,  and  it  will  tache 
you  a  lesson;  and  when  you've  made  a  clean 
breast,  and  heard  what  his  reverence  says,  trhy, 
dear,  make  Margaret  your  friend,  as  I  wanted 
you,  long  ago;  sure  if  she's  above  you  in 
learning,  so  much  the  better  for  you — as  the 
star  said  when  she  bad  the  moon  to  look  at 
Please  the  Almighty  to  strengtheD  my  good  nv 
Mlve,  she'll  be  your  aster,  I  hope,  in  four 
Booths  and  eleven  days — the  saints  between  us 
snd  harm  I  And  keep  up  yer  heart,  my  nster, 
and  avoid  all  such  as  the  Griffin — though,  to  be 
mat,  like  ber  distant  cxuiain  the  Fbcenix — there's 
Bot  many  of  the  taaaly—" 
"  Btttbe  ^wwy  bntber,  the  glass,"  repeated 

iHfr    . 

■a^aoUulK  alnit  dot,  ^y,"  add  Con- 
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nor,  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  ^^  the  least  said  soonest 
mended — which  it  can  never  be — so  there's  an 
end  of  that ;  but  by  all  the  books  that  were  ever 
shut  and  opened — wait  till  my  time's  up — " 

"  O  brother,  brother  V*  exclaimed  Ally,  '*  she's 
a  woman,  and  no  O^Gorman  ever  struck  a  wo- 
man, even  when  he  had  too  much — ** 

"  I  think,"  he  replied,  "  she  is  an  incarnate 
devil,  that's  what  I  think ;  and  I  think  his  re- 
verence ought  to  see  to  it — she's  not  right,  one 
way  or  other — "* 

"  And  yet,''  said  Ally,  "  they  say  she  can 
talk  the  birds  off  the  bushes,  as  indeed  I  know, 
to  my  cost ;  and  if  you  knew  how,  you  would 
not  look  so  could  on  me;  and,  brother,  I  re- 
member onct  she  chated  yourself  about  the 
knee-buckles,  and  in  three  months  after,  the 
riding-whip  — but  to  be  sure  it  was  your  own 
— not  all  as  one  as  my  fault." 

The  generous,  superstitious,  honest,  confid- 
ing, and  yet,  on  particular  subjects,  keen- 
sighted  fellow,  kissed  his  sister  affectionately. 

I  would  not  have  detailed  this  incident  so  fully, 
but  that  after  events  proved  the  truth  of  the 
adage — the  injured  may  forgive,  but  the  injurer 
never  does.  Counor,  when  requested  todoso,  for- 
gave, (and  he  seldom  did  things  by  halves,)  though 
he  disliked  the  Griffin,  who  from  ber  knowledge 
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of  every  peraoo  and  every  circunmtance,  pos- 
tKed  an  extraordinary  influence  over  man,  wo- 
naii,  and  child.  Persons  of  acute  observalioii 
and  strong  miads  always  have  large  power  over 
their  fellow-creatures;  but,  if  tbey  are  badly 
disposed  and  can  stoop  to  mould  weakness 
and  Euperstttion  to  their  own  purpose,  they  bc- 
Gocoe  more  dangerous  to  the  well-doing  of  my 
uiuntrymen,  than  the  serpents  St.  Patrick  got 
BD  much  credit  for  bamshing  from  the  Emeralil 
Ide. 
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PART      III. 


Connor  O'Gorman  had  recorded  liis  "  obliga- 
tion^ against  fighting  and  whiskey  on  Midsum- 
mer Eve ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  provo- 
catives thrown  in  liis  way  both  by  friends  and 
foes,  he  had  preserved  it  inviolate.  Midsummer 
Eve  had  come  again.  During  the  past  year  he 
had  been  so  much  in  the  society  of  Margaret, 
that,  like  all  men  "desperately  in  love,"  he  had 
taken  the  tone  of  his  mind  from  hers,  and  every 
succeeding  day  revealed  in  his  beloved  some  new 
perfection.  Margaret  was  precisely  the  win- 
ning, gracioua  person  calculated  to  make  Con- 
nor a  loving  and  useful  wife.  His  fearlessness, 
generosity,  and  affection,  as  opposed  to  her  ti- 
midity and  retiring  habitsi  made  her  love  him 
all  the  more ;  and  she  really  and  rationally  had 
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iTery  reason,  not  only  to  hope,  but  beb'eve,  tliat 
the  wild  passions  slie  had  feared  and  warred 
against  in  her  own  sweet  way,  were  now  com- 
pletely under  his  coiitn>I.  In  the  face  of  thv 
whole  country  he  had  proved  his  devotion  and 
allegiance  to  his  liege  lady ;  and  she  felt,  and 
proudly  too,  that,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
country,  he  deserved  the  reward  he  had  coveted 
in  youth  and  manhood. 

No  lady  at  ft;te  or  tuiirnament  ever  felt  a 
greater  mingling  of  love,  and  joy,  and  pride, 
than  did  the  gentle  widow,  Margaret  Lee,  when, 
on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Midsummer  morn- 
ings that  ever  smiled  from  an  Irish  sky,  Connor 
O'Gorroan  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Bee's 
Nest  before  the  sun  had  gilded  the  time> 
honoured  tower  of  Blarney  Castle.  Margaret 
had  slept  but  little  that  night ;  her  thoughts 
were  occupied  in  turning  over  the  sayings  and 
dmng*  of  her  lover,  and  she  presented  him  to 
bendf,  through  evil  report  and  good  report, 
«™«fcl'— — the  early  chosen  of  her  heart — the 
^prared  of  ber  mature  years.  The  first  dawn 
of  itj  taaad  her  praying  by  the  bed-side  <^  her 
ddld,  and  the  knock  that  surtled  her  from  her 
knrcs,  woke  her  sleeping  boy,  ruddy  with  health 
anil  beauty.  She  heard  l-'lora  open  her  lattice 
aai  speak   to  Connor  from  the  \ 
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then  she  heard  tlie  rapid  canterings  of  his  horse 
as  he  took  the  Cork  rood,  having  told  Flora  he 
should  return  to  breakfast,  and  desired  her  not 
to  disturb  her  sister,  the  saucy  girl  asked  liini, 
'^if  he  did  not  wish  her  to  be  di8turl>ed,  why  he 
had  called  at  all."  And,  waving  his  handker- 
chief gaily,  he  exclaimed,  *'  To  tell  her  that 
Midsummer  Eve  is  come."* 

**  But  not  gone  yet,  not  gone  yet,  Master 
Connor,"  replied  the  laughing  girl,  as  she  shut 
to  the  lattice,  unknowingly  quoting  the  warning 
of  the  Roman  soothsayer. 

Margaret,  having  listened  breathlessly  to  her 
lover^s  voice,  while  she  clasped  her  beloved  child 
to  her  bosom,  kissed  him  with  niore  than  her 
usual  affection,  and  again  sank  upon  her  knees, 
repeating  her  earnest  prayer,  that  the  Almighty 
would  strengthen  l)oth  her  and  Connor  in  all 
good,  and  instruct  her  how  to  fulfil  the  divided, 
yet  perfect,  duty  she  would  have  to  perform  as 
a  wife  and  mother.  She  could  not  restrain  her 
tears;  they  fell  fast  upon  the  rosy  cheeks  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  children  that  ever  charmed 
a  roother^s  heart.  No  one  would  have  imagined 
the  little  rogue  had  an  English  mother;  his 
brogue  was  so  droll,  that  Margaret  smiled  at 

*  In  Ireland,  it  is  usual  to  call  the  whole  day  pre- 
ceding Midsummer  Day,  Midiummer  Eve. 
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the  earneBtness  with  which  he  said,  "  Ah  now, 
dear  mammy,  what  ails  ye  ?  What  makes  ye 
cry,  my  own  mammy?  and  Connor  saiil  last 
night  this  would  be  the  proud  day  of  his  life ; 
have  done,  mammy,  will  you,  or  III  cry  too :" 
and  the  little  fellow  put  up  his  lip,  while  his 
eyes  darkened  with  the  earnest  sympathies  of 
childhood. 

**  There  arc  two  sorts  of  tears,  Hector,  tears 
of  joy  and  sorrow." 

**  No,  mammy,  that  can't  be.  I  laugh  for 
joy,  cry  for  sorry ;  you  never  saw  me  cry  for 
jaj.  Mammy  would  not  tell  a  fib,  but  she 
might  make  a  mistake.  Shall  I  kneel  and  say 
tbc  last  little  verse-prayer  Connor  taught  Hec- 
tor ?"  And  up  he  sprang  like  a  bird  ttom  its 
neat,  and  preasing  the  rosy  palms  of  hia  hands 
together,  while  his  fingers  pointed  upwards,  and 
his  beaming,  joyous  face  waa  composed  into  an 
nptoaoa  ofgranty  floating  like  a  white  sum- 
ntr  doad  orer  a  Uooming  garden,  he  repeated, 
■eeordii^  to  bii  creed,  tbe  little  evening  chant, 
wkU  I  have  baard  matte  sweet  music  in  many 
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nor,  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  "  the  least  said  soonest 
mended — which  it  can  never  be — so  there's  an 
ond  of  that ;  but  by  all  the  books  that  were  ever 
shut  and  opened— wait  till  my  time's  up—" 

**  O  brother,  brother  T  exclaimed  Ally, "  she's 
a  woman,  and  no  CGorman  ever  struck  a  wo- 
man, even  when  he  had  too  much — ** 

**  I  think/'  he  repUed,  '^  she  is  an  incarnate 
devil,  that's  what  I  think ;  and  I  think  his  re- 
verence ought  to  see  to  it — she^s  not  right,  one 
way  or  other — "' 

*'  And  yet,*"  said  Ally,  "  they  say  she  can 
talk  the  birds  off  the  bushes,  as  indeed  I  know, 
to  my  cost ;  and  if  you  knew  how,  you  would 
not  look  so  could  on  me;  and,  brother,  I  re- 
member onct  she  chated  yourself  about  the 
knee-buckles,  and  in  three  months  after,  the 
riding-whip  — but  to  be  sure  it  was  your  ow?i 
— not  all  as  one  as  my  fault." 

The  generous,  superstitious,  honest,  confid- 
ing, and  yet,  on  particular  subjects,  keen- 
sighted  fellow,  kissed  his  sister  affectionately. 

I  would  not  have  detailed  this  incident  so  fully, 
but  that  after  events  proved  the  truth  of  the 
adage — the  injured  may  forgive,  but  the  injurer 
never  does.  Connor,  when  requested  todoso,  for- 
gave, (and  he  seldom  did  things  by  halves,)  though 
he  disliked  the  Griffin,  who  from  her  knowledge 
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think,  mammy ,^  persisted  Hector,  lowering  his 
Toice,  ^*  I  think  he  gave  Norry  something  like 
money,  but  she  bid  me  not  tell  you." 

"  I  never,"  thought  Margaret,  "  can  suffer 
my  boy  to  leave  my  sight,  that  he  does  not  get 
some  lesson  in  deceit.'' 

^*  But  he  seemed  very  sad,  for  when  he  kissed 
me  the  second  time^  there  was  wet  on  his  cheek, 
and  he  bade  God  bless  you,  which  God  does, 
you  know,  and  then  he  hugged  me  hard,  and 
put  me  down  roughly «  and  said  a  bad  word  of 
Connor;  and  I  told  Norry  I  wouldn't  have  him 
idss  me  again,  and  then  she  asked  me,  which  Fd 
rather  have  for  a  dada,  Ulick  Rhu  or  Connor 
O'Gorman?  And  I  know  which  I  said,"  ex- 
daimed  the  little  fellow,  jumping  about  to  the 
manifest  danger  of  the  fastening  of  bis  nankeen 
frock.  Margaret  blushed,  a  habit  she  could 
not  get  rid  of,  and  which  her  little  Cupid  per- 
ceived, for  the  next  instant  he  sprang  upon  a 
diair  by  her  side,  and  turning  her  face  round, 
k)oked  roguishly  into  it,  while  he  inquired, 
"  Mamma,  what  makes  your  face  so  red  ?" 

Flora,  at  that  instant,  entered  her  sister's  room 
with  an  open  letter,  and  as  anything  new  was  to 
her  particularly  delightful,  she  informed  Mar- 
garet that  the  epistle  was  from  an  old  lover  and 
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cousin  of  hers,  a  poetical  young  gentleman, 
whoy  in  the  days  of  his  minority  had  perpetrated 
much  miscellaneous  trash,  and  who  now  having 
more  money  than  wit,  and  being  resolved  that 
his  light  sliould  not  be  hid  under  a  bushel, 
had  resolved  to  visit  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of 
travelling  tourist.  He  assured  Flora  that  he 
had  qualified  himself  for  the  task  of  a  faithful 
historian  by  reading  every  book  connected  with 
Irish  affairs  that  was  worth  reading,  having  first 
ascertained  that  it  contained  nothing  inimical  to 
his  received  opinions  and  politics,  which,  to 
Flora'^s  infinite  amusement,  she  perceived  were 
of  the  most  narrow  and  illiberal  kind  ;  he  phi- 
losophically declared  that  he  came  prepared  to 
meet  tlie  worst,  and  that  above  all,  he  hoped  yet 
to  prevail  upon  Margaret  to  relinquish  all  idea 
of  marrying  an  '^  Irish  clown."  Flora  was  in 
perfect  extasy  at  the  idea  of  the  handsome  Con- 
nor being  called  a  clow?^  ^J  ^^^  little  ignorant 
cockney  cousin.  Peter  Swan,  though  Margaret 
looked  dignified  on  the  occasion ;  and  Peter 
concluded  by  saying,  that  he  hoped  ^*  the  book^^ 
would  make  his  fortune,  as  he  intended  to 
journey  through  the  perilous  island  in  search  of 
the  picturesque,  and  for  the  good  of  those  per- 
Bona  who  knew  nothing  of  the  real  state  of  Irish 
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a^irs.  A  postscript  informed  them,  moreoTer, 
that  he  hoped  to  be  at  Blarney  by  Midsummer 
Eve,  as  he  understood  that  such  was  still  the 
gross  darkness  of  the  people,  that  the  "  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  Baal  were  celebrated  through- 
out the  country  by  the  misguided  peasantry,  on 
that  night" 

Flora  was  enchanted  at  the  probable  sport 
this  arrival  would  occasion,  while  the  more  pru- 
dent Margaret  feared  the  consequent  annoyance 
that  both  Marcus  and  O'Gorman  would  feel  at 
hearing  their  beloved  country  insulted,  for  she 
well  knew,  that  nothing  exceeded  Peter's  igno- 
rance but  bis  notion  of  his  own  abilities. 

"  I  will  make  Marcus  believe  he  is  in  love 
with  me,"  said  Flora,  *'  that  i^  if  he  is  anything 
decent  to  look  at  And  if  you  bad  any  s[urit, 
sister,  you  would  play  him  off  on  Connor,  but 
you  have  not,  you  goon  jogtrot,  jog-trot* 

Marpret  looked  to  see  if  Hector  had  heard 
Flora*!  obaerratioiu,  but  he  had  left  the  room. 
"  What  may  bo  sport  to  you,  might  be  death 
to  Ud,**  ihe  arid,  **  but  this  is  no  day  to  aer- 
BMNtbe  cfeo  you.  Flora ;  the  road  has  been  like 
a  fidrd  nigfat.  I  never  mnember,  I  think,  go 
nany  |>i1grims  on  Iliejr  way  to  Agfaabulloge." 

"  Father  Hurragun  threatened   to  aend  me 

mtf"  raid  Flna,  laughing,  "  md  I  ttdd  him 
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I  would  not  go ;  and  that  if  he  sent  mc  on  a 
pilgrimage  with  peas  in  my  shoes,  I  would  first 
I)oil  them  :  and  then  he  said,  I  ought  to  do  pe- 
nance all  the  days  of  my  life  for  tempting  a 
sogarth''^  from  his  vocation.  And  I  told  him, 
Marcus  was  not  a  sogarth  out  and  out,  only  in 
prospective ;  and  that  I'*d  give  him  up  to  the 
church  with  all  the  veins  of  my  heart ;  and  that 
he  was  in  a  better  state  than  ever,  for  I  had 
taught  him  humility  and  patience,  and  I  don't 
know  what,  and  that  I*d  undertake  to  teach 
his  reverence  the  same  if — " 

**0  Flora,  Flora,  you  must  be  mad  to  speak 
in  that  way  to  Father  Horragan.  What  did 
he  say  ?*' 

'^  He  said,  I  was  a  wild  jade,  and  that  a  year 
in  a  nunnery  would  do  mc  good.  And  I  told 
him,  it  would  make  me  mad,  as  it  did  poor 
Aileen  O'SuUivan,  Ulick's  sister.  And  then  a 
shadow  came  over  Father  Uorragan's  happy, 
good-tempered  face,  and  he  said,  it  was  not  the 
convent  made  Aileen  strange,  and  that  I  must 
not  call  her  mad, — she  was  only  bewildered; 
and,  moreover,  he  told  me  the  less  I  said  about 
the  (ySuUivans  the  better,  for  that  Ulick  would 
hardly  let  a  man  rest  at  peace  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  carried  off  the  Rose  of  Blamev ; 

*  One  intended  for  the  priesthood. 
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ind  then  his  reverence  wanted  to  know  wlien 
the  wedding  was  to  be." 

'*  That  will  do,  Flora,"  interrupted  Margaret. 

"  And  what  do  you  think,  sister  ?  Old  blind, 
lame,  deaf  Monica's  granddaughter  has  been 
here  this  morning  already,  to  ask  me  to  lend 
her  two  shillings  to  get  married  ;  she  says  they 
have  enough  to  pay  the  priest  '  barring*  two 
ihillings.  And  so  that's  all  they  liare  in  the 
wide,  wide  world." 

"  The  old  Mory,"  ughed  Margaret,  "  a  wed- 
ding, and  nothing  to  begin  with;  children,  and 
nothing  to  give  them ;  premature  old  age ;  a 
broken  heart;  and  a  narrow  coffin." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Flora,  "  how  warm,  how 
true,  bow  affectionate  they  are  to  each  other  I 
I  hwn  seen  grown  men  and  women  starving, 
almdutelj  starring,  carry  ihcir  decrepid  parents 
on  thdr  ■boulders,  and  share  with  them  the 
■caafj  monels  which  their  poverty  wrested  from 
dw  poverty  of  others.  Feaiants'  wives,  how- 
«nr  beantihl,  and  in  esrly  youth  how  beautiful 
they  are  ?  ore  never  known  to  break  the  mar- 
riage  vow,  which  ties  tliem  to  poverty,  and  uftei 
to  har»h,  unfeeliug  husbands ;  for  that  hoi 
s  them  n 
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"  And  then,*^  continued  Margaret,  "  persons 
some  of  them  almost  as  self-conceited  and  as 
ignorant  as  our  cockney  cousin,  come  over  here, 
and  go  back  exclaiming  against  the  wretchedness, 
misery,  starvation,  and  madness  of  a  people 
whose  feelings  and  habits  they  cannot  under- 
stand ;  and  yet  have  neither  intellect  nor  feeling 
to  devise  means  for  the  improvement  of  a  glo- 
rious and  suffering  nation." 

"  Bravo,  Margaret !  I  wish  Connor  had 
heard  that  speech,  it  was  positively  patriotic. 
And  Marcus  would  have  paid  you  the  highest 
compliment  of  all  in  his  estimation,  he  would 
have  said,  you  ought  to  have  been  an  Irish- 
woman.'* 

"  The  Irish  are  very  provoking,  though,"  said 
Margaret,  **  and  very  obstinate,  and  will  argue 
that  they  arc  doing  exactly  as  you  wish,  when,  in 
fact,  they  are  doing  the  very  opposite.  Hush  ! — 
there^  Flora — so  much  for  clean  clothes  I  look  in 
the  farm-yard,  there  is  Hector  absolutely  trying  to 
ride  the  pig;  and  yonder  comes  Ally,  poor,  simple, 
gentle  Ally ;  and,  Flora— now  don^t  laugh— 
what  colour  shall  I  run  in  this  cap.  blue  or  pink  ? 
— do  you  think  I  could  bear  green  ? — Connor  is 
so  fond  of  green.*  But  Flora  did  laugh,  and 
Margaret  did  wear  green ;  and,  aa  to  the  meet- 
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ing  of  the  lovers,  those  who  in  their  igno- 
rance imagine  there  can  be  nothing  neat,  or 
nice,  or  tasteful  in  poor  Ireland,  should  liave  seen 
Margaret  Lee's  parlour  on  that  meiuurable  morn- 
ing: to  be  sure,  she  was  an  English  woman,  but  it 
proved  what  management  will  do,  with  patience 
and  good  temper — (if  you  lose  your  temper  in 
Ireland  you  immediately  lose  your  power.)  The 
curtains  were  purely  white;  the  carpet  (I 
like  to  be  particidar  in  all  domestic  details) 
was  of  a  pale  drab  ground,  strewn  with  roses 
and  sherarocka,  and  thistles — and  some  there 
were  who  objected  to  this  union,  but  Mar- 
garet always  quietly  observed  that  she  thought 
it  pretty ;  and  there  was  a  looking-glass  over 
the  cbimney,  and  little  green  shepherds  and 
dtepberdesses,  and  still  less  poodle-dogs,  in 
little  ruriy  china,  with  tufted  tails  and  black 
noses,  and,  as  little  Hector  used  to  say,  "  black 
eyese^ — and  black  baskets  in  their  mouths; 
and  tbu  sort  of  things  they  in  their  simplicity 
called  ** ditmney  ornaments;"  and  the  cfaura 
«if<B  tnahogaitj,  and  there  was  a  sofa,  and  « 
a^'cbctdir  taUe  made  of  Irish  oak,  and  oo 
■r}iat  Flora  called  an  old  pipkin,  but  I 
Ms  Boche,  who  bad  presentetj  tt  wit^  I 
peat  solemnity,  termed  "a  cinerary  urn;"  "ndJ 
dm  there  were  two  little  work-tables;  and  thftfl 
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window  opened  down  to  the  ground,  and  was 
shaded  by  a  pretty  verandah,  over  which  Mar- 
garet had  trained  hundreds  of  roses ;  and  as 
you  stood  beneath  the  verandah  you  saw  all  the 
flowers  in  what  Margaret  quaintly  termed  her 
^'  flower  knot,''  which  was  bounded  by  a  laurel 
hedge;  and,  forming  a  beautiful  back-ground, 
rose  the  Castle  with  its  bridge,  and  water,  and 
trees,  and  wild  birds,  by  night  as  well  as 
day,  cawing,  screaming,  or  at  midnight  hoot- 
ing amid  its  ruins ;  and  the  singing-birds  were 
so  tamed  by  Margaret's  gentleness  that  they 
made  the  little  centre  green  of  her  garden  like 
a  bed  of  tulips  with  the  variety  and  brilh'ancy 
of  their  plumage,  for  she  replenished  their  table 
— "mammy's  singing  birds'  table,"  to  quote  Hec- 
tor again — every  morning;  and  there  wrens,  and 
finches,  and  tomtits,  and  ycllowhammers,  and 
))Iackbirds,  with  their  golden  bills,  and  thrushes 
no  longer  timid,  and  wriggling  wagtails,  as- 
sembled, and  fed,  and  afterwards 

"  Paid  their  quit- rent 
With  a  iong." 

Nor  must  I  forget  the  bees,  those  useful  mo- 
nitors of  husbandry  and  wisdom.  I  never 
yet  knew  an  industrious  person  who  did  not 
love  bees.  English  reader,  do  you  like  Mar- 
garet^s   Irish    garden  ?     Ah,   trust  one,   who 
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though  she  loves  the  land,  has  never  yet  written 
of  it  a  line  of  false  praise,  but  has  freely  and 
honestly  censured  what  she  hoped  to  amend, — 
believe  her  when  &he  tells  you  not  tu  credit  all 
ihe  evil  that  is  reported  of  a  country,  which 
during  a  long  lapse  of  years  has  scut  forth  so 
iniuiy  of  the  bold,  the  brave,  the  brilliant,  the 
beautiful,  the  glorious,  to  rank  foremost  among 
Ihe  admired  and  the  celebrated  of  the  world  \ 

There  stood  Margaret  then,  in  her  garden, 
with  that  natural  duplicity  which  seems  born  of 
love^  engaged  in  tying  up  some  geraniums,  but 
listening  all  the  time  for  the  well-known  sound 
of  Connor's  steed ;  while  Flora  compelled  her 
lover  to  perform  various  offices  at  the  table, 
where  she  hod  prepared  breakfast,  that  she 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  fault  with 
mrything  he  did. 

While  Flora  was  employed  so  perfectly  to  her 
ntisfactioD,  Margaret's  reverie  might  have 
found  the  following  words,  for  to  ran  her  true 
bent*!  tboughte;  they  are  worth  recording  for 
tbcj  nun^  the  teoderneM  of  the  mother  with 
tbe  aflfBtiwi  which  die  had  long  borne  to  the 
nan  who  waa  mbout  to  become  her  husband. — 
"  Altliougb  I  love  dear  Connor  now  as  warmly 
a&  when  be  was  the  first  to  seek  my  young  ud- 
i  baodt'lffS^^Jt^  I  think  he  would  not 
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prove  a  kind  and  upright  father  to  my  child, 
Vd  leave  him,  ay,  at  the  altar''s  foot.  How 
different  is  the  love  I  bear  them  both  ;  and  yet, 
how  perfect  each  !  Connor  will  dearly  love  my 
boy,  protect  and  guard  him  ;  I  am  sure  he  will, 
for  I  would  love  the  dog  that  followed  Connor. 
They  cannot  call  me  rash  in  this  new  marriage. 
I  have  known  him  so  long,  watched  him  so 
closely,  tried  him  so  hardly.  Yet  still,  I  have 
observed  those  Irishmen  are  wild  and  uncertain 
as  their  mountain  storms,  sudden  and  fickle ! 
Harry^s  not  thaty  no !  nor  the  rest.  For  one 
whole  vear  he  has  abstained  from  faults  that 
marred  his  noble  nature, — good  earnest  thcU  of 
future  steadiness.  But  when  I  really  am  his 
wife,  1*11  watch  and  seek  to  sway  him  for  his 
good  ;  in  gentle  firmness,  unperceived,  I'll  do 
it ;  for  when  a  woman  seeks  to  guide  her  hus- 
band, it  should  not  be  like  one  who  breaks  a 
horse  to  his  own  purpose,  using  bit  and  spur, 
now  checking,  and  now  goading  his  career-*but 
like  the  mariner  who  steers  the  ship,  directs  it 
by  a  single  touch,  while  none  can  see  the  power 
that  rules  its  motion  !" 

Margaret^B  reverie  was  interrupted  by  Flora'a 
exclaiming,  **  Sister,  I  wonder  what  delays  your 
truant  awain ;  if  his  year  was  out-and-out,  which 
it  won't  be  till  to-morrow  moming— at  Jeeat,  ao- 
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curding  to  my  reckooing,  why  Fd  say  he  waa 
liking  bis  "  morning,"  as  tJd  Monica  used  to 
call  it.  1  miss  Monica  very  much :  since  she 
went  lo  ]ive  on  that  horrid  Larry  Sullivan's  land 
we  never  see  her.  Hark,  Margaret,  that  ii 
Connor ;  how  he  makes  Bran  gallop !  here  he 
is.  Now,  Peg,  don't  blush;  Marcus  ne^'er  makes 
me  blush,  not  he .'  Margaret,  what  will  you  bet 
that  the  first  word  Connor  says,  will  be  cushla- 
machree?  I'm  sure  of  it.  Here  he  is,"  she  con- 
tinued, while  gazing  from  the  window ;  "  how 
baodsome  be  looks !  ao  gay,  and  cheerful,  and 
joyous  I  and  what  music  in  the  tones  of  bis  fine 
manly  voice  P 

"  Flora,  Flora,"  expostulated  Marcus,  while, 
Margaict,  after  a  little  hesitation,  left  the  room 
with  an  air  of  great  composure,  to  meet  Can- 
Dor,  whidi  she  was  anxious  to  do  as  far  away  as 
poadble  trom  Flora's  saucy  vommeots.  Flora, 
tbbngh,  was  right,  for  the  firat  seatence  Cmumt 
Dttcnd,  waa  **  cudi-la-machree  I " 

**  Now,  Ma^pret,*  ezdaimed  ber  lover, "  now, 
Ae  ant  bat  thiog  to  sedng  you,  is  bearing  you 
qakc;  now,  oidy  just  let  me  be*r  you  say 
'Caamr/'Caniiardcvi'ar, — bati  ean hardly 
TTHWof  tUml  *  *^— —  J-Ji-g'  O  whtft  ■  sweet 
•<ttd  darling  is  t  There  now,"  he  .added  joy-  ' 
fuUy,  (or  Margnrvt  Itod,  I  bclievr,  nmnaurrtl  I 
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the  word  he  so  much  loved — "  There  now,  that's 
what  I  call  real  music;  let  Jerry  Nale  beat  that 
on  the  pipes,  if  he  can.  Do  you  think  it  worth 
your  while  to  remember  when  your  father  was 
alive,  a  little  colleen  you  were,  with  your  beau- 
tiful curls  floating  on  the  breeze  ?  I  loved  you 
then—" 

^*  Ah,"  said  Margaret,  *^  but  remember,  Con- 
nor, remember,  my  father  died,  and  left  us  poor." 
I  know  he  did,^  replied  Connor,  mournfully; 

I  was  but  a  slip  of  a  boy  then,  without  money, 
or  much  chance  of  even  getting  on  as  well  as  I 
am  doing.  I  have  not  a  great  deal  of  worldly 
goods  now,  and  I  never  told  you  I  had ;  but, 
Margaret,  plase  God,  before  we're  married, 
every  acre  of  yours  shall  be  put  out  of  my 
power  to  injure.  No,  avoumeerij  I  know  your 
heart,  but  there's  the  boy,  Margaret,  the  boy-^ 
it  shall  never  be  said  that  Connor  CyGrorman 
injured  the  dead  man's  child.  You  married 
away  from  me  to  save  your  mother  from  the 
misery  the  English  dread ;  the  poverty^  for 
they're  not  bom  to  it,  and  bred  to  it,  and  used  to 
it|  as  we  are.  You  married,^'  continued  Harry, 
waxing  wroth,  '*  you  married  an  auld  ncynif^— ^ 

**  Hush  I*  exclaimed  Mai^pmet  Lee.  "He  waa 
a  gentle^  K^od,  and  kind  old  man ;  tender  of  me^ 
as  if  I  were  a  bird— indulgCDt  to  ny  whim»— ** 
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'■  Whims,"  repeated  Connor,  "  why  you  nc- 
Ter  had  a  whim  in  your  life ;  one  would  think 
it  trw  of  Flora  you  were  talking." 

*'  O  yes,  I  have  my  whims,"  said  Marga> 
ret,  uniling ;  "  you  know  I  am  obstinate." 

"  O  that's  no  whim  in  a  woman,"  replied 
Connor. 

**  Well,"  said  Margaret,  "  at  all  events  you 
must  never,  never  breathe  a  disrespectful  or  un- 
kiod  word  of  goodman  Lee ;  he  was  unselfish, 
generous ;  he  left  me  rich, — " 

"  He  kept  me  poor  for  years,"  said  Connor, 
with  bit  usual  impatience.  "  Well,  Ma^aret, 
beloved  of  my  heart  and  soul,  there  I'm  at 
dmnb  as  a  boiled  lobster;  but  thus  much,  my 
tiaw  ia  as  good  as  up ;  you  wouldn't  hare  mt 
tfll  I  prored  my  flteadinesai  I  made  my  bit  of 
an  oatb  last  Midiommer  Eve  againat  my  faults, 
and  the  benveoa  abor^  they  know  how  true 
rrc  kept  it."  .  • 

**  To  yaar  LuaSeman,"  said  Hargir^  laugb. 
%.    ■*»«?«  luted  whUay?" 

Cnoor  onoMed  his  hindi  and  opeaed  his 
lipm.    (■  Nner,  by  tbeae  fire  crones." 

"WwiT  got  into  •  tarimtagst"  mid  Mar- 
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her  accent,  '*  the  blessing  of  God  on  you,  ma- 
vourneen  !  how  purty  you  turn  your  tongue  to 
It,  scrimeege!  boult  it  out,  darlint,  scrimmaget 
Why  then  if  I  had,  I've  plenty  of  friends,  let 
alone  blood  relations,  that  would  soon  run  to 
you  with  the  wind  of  the  word." 

"This  was  not  exactly  in  our  bond,"  con- 
tinued Margaret,  laughing;  *^  but  have  you  not 
made  love,  even  once  ?  Now  mind,  I  said  once.'* 

^*  Once,"  repeated  Connor,  holding  his  hand- 
some head  on  one  side,  and  looking  very  cun- 
ning ;  ^*  once  !  O  Margaret,  avoumeen,  you'd 
look  over  it  onct — a  year's  a  long  time — 
have  you  no  heart  in  your  own  sweet  bosom  ? — 
och,  it's  cruel  hard  you  are  on  me  intirely — ^you 
would  look  over  it  once. 

Indeed,"  said  Margaret,  "  I  would  not." 
See  that  now,"  replied  Connor,  pretending 
to  look  contrite;  "see  that  now;  well,  big  and 
little,  old  and  young,  the  women  bate  the  Turks 
for  cruelty ;  I  made  love  once,  and  only  once, 
since  this  time  twelvemonths— only  once ;  put 
that  poui  off  yer  beautiful  mouth,  it's  for  all  the 
world  like  a  cobtceb  over  a  roae-hud — sure,  it 
was  roQBSELF,  I  made  love  to,  Margaret — 
youtadf^  darlings  your  own  sweet  self." 

These,  and  such  like  observatioDs  and  confeift- 
ings,  paned  in  the  ^  Rose  <^  Blarney's*  gak^en 
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while  Marcus  and  Flora  waited  impalJcntl^ 
enough  for  their  appearance  at  the  brcakfasu 
uble,  where  a  right  substantial  dish  of  thick  stir< 
■bout,  a  quart  jug  of  milk,  plenty  of  cream, 
butter  moulded  by  Florals  rosy  iingeri,  tea, 
eg^  and  oaten  cakes,  promised  an  abundant 
feast 

Flora  had  made  up  her  mind  that  their  con- 
vene bad  continued  quite  long  enough,  when 
ber  thoughts,  feeling%  and  amusements,  were 
thrown  into  a  new  channel,  by  the  arrival  of  ber 
Cockney  courin,  who  entered  bearing  a  portfolio, 
big,  ralise^  camp-chair,  and  telescope,  followed 
by  sundry  ragged  Hibernians,  who  declared 
that  he  had  engaged  them  all  to  carry  his  lug- 
gage, yet  persisted  in  being  hts  own  porter. 

"  I  Aasfiore  you,"  said  Peter  Swan,  in  the  truest 
of  Cockney  prooundations,  "  I  Aassure  you,  if 
yon  naDy  are  mj  oounn  Flora,  grown  from  a 
iJUkgiriinto  a  young  woman,  that  nothing  oould 
acBcdtbeiUinpartuni^  of  those  persons;  Isup- 
fwe  tb^  ODue  under  the  denomination  of  Aab- 
flri^nn  of  tba  ami,  AorigiDal  Aliiah — ^tbey  ban 
qiiiliwfaHBduil  nw.* 

IhiB.«M  cndimM-with  Uie  ■ffMwmnce  of 
fte  brnpHati-^Amtf^  it  mm  On  inonj  n 
of  June,  a  large  blue  »hawl  was  folded  a 
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from  the  confineinent  of  a  drab  great-coat, 
which  was  not  so  closely  buttoned  but  that  the 
edge  of  a  scarlet  waistcoat  appeared  above  it, 
and  his  little  narrow-brimmed  (in  those  days 
jockey-looking)  hat  was  advanced  knowingly 
over  the  left  eye,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  shade 
for  the  wandering  orb,  whose  movements  ap- 
peared quite  independent  of  the  other  eye. 
Peter  squinted,  and  that  was  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  a  thin,  white  countenance,  such 
as  very  young  ladies  just  escaped  from  school 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  ^^tn/ere^^tfijf;"  his 
forehead  was  high  and  dreamy,  his  hair  straight 
and  flaxen,  so  that  he  seemed  all  of  one  hue : 
his  figure  was  neat  and  petite,  and  his  legs 
covered  by  a  pair  of  arched  boots  that  were 
called  hesaian.  Contrasted  with  the  wild  merry 
fellows  who  lounged  at  the  kitchen-door,  and 
who,  if  disappointed  of  the  job  they  expected, 
were  resolved  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  their 
laugh — contrasted  with  such  wild-looking  serfs, 
Peter  seemed  a  being  of  another  world,— -so 
meek,  so  pale,  so  overloaded  with  this  world's 
superfluities,  and  withal  so  lachrymose,  while 
the  peasants,  despite  their  rags,  wore  unites 
upon  their  lips  and  merry  mischief  in  their  eyes. 
**  You,  Larry  Kenny/'  exclaimed  Flora,  *'  if 
you  have  been  playing  any  tricks  upon  this 
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cousin  of  mine,  I'll  eend  your  mother  no  more 
tobacco." 

"  Me !  In  troth,  Miu  Florry,  you  beauty, 
I'd  shame  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,"  replied 
the  fellow,  grinning;  "but  the  little  gintleman 
van't  civil,  though  I  tould  him  I'd  go  from 
this  to  Bantry  to  sarve  him,  on  account  of  the 
bouse  he  waa  coming  to;  he  bid  me  go  to  the 
dowD-below  place  that  couldn't  be  mentioned 
before  jou,  Miss  Florry ;  and  sure  I  only  made 
answer  that  I'd  go  to  heaven  if  he  pleased,  and 
be  more  out  of  hia  way  there." 

"  I  thought  I  should  have  been  robbed  and 
murdered}'^  said  little  Pet^,  untying  his  shawl. 

'*  Your  honour  won*t  be  thinking  so,  and 
dmig  injustice  to  the  country,  may  be,  this  time 
tvelve-month ;  before  then,  what  between  the 
fcaver  ud  the  'ructionst  and  the  murders,  and 
the  burnings  it's  little  life,  I'm  thinking, 
«iU  be  in  any  of  ua,"  and  Larry  winked  very 
koowio^y  at  hia  oompanitxii,  as  well  ai  to  say, 
"111  fiiriiten  the  little  gentleman  anyway;'' 
od  tbe  meriy  Iriabnan  succeeded,  A«  the  abawl 
di^fad  ham  the  tiavdler's  hands.  "  What !" 
it  Mfljiffiaw^,  In^"^  favfiilly  at  the  group, 
"i  Am  at  710*%  **  what  I  and  ia  it  nally  lo 
Wm  Umltf  and  thoM. windows  look  wvny 
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insecure,  and  the  locks — why,  bless  my  soul ! 
there  are  no  locks  !** 

"  Not  one,**  laughed  Flora ;  **  but,  never 
mind,  I'll  protect  you — and  those  fine  fellows 
(and  she  pointed  to  the  Irish  lazzaroni)  they'll 
protect  you — and  this  very  wise  and  learned 
young  man,  Mr.  Marcus  Roche,  so  skilled  in 
philosophy,  and  antiquity,  and  all  the  arts»  ex- 
cept the  useful  ones,  he'll  protect  you — and," 
she  added,  tuniing  to  the  group,  ^'  Connor 
O'Gorman,  won't  he  protect  him,  boys  P*' 

"  The  finest  shillala  in  the  barony — if  he'd 
only  use  it,^  exclaimed  several  voices ;  "  any 
way,  he  has  a  free  heart,  a  light  foot,  and 
is,  body  and  soul,  the  finest  boy  in  the  whole 
counthry." 

"And  here,"  said  Flora,  "is  a  shilling  to 
drink  his  health,  in  porter  ;  now  mind  you, 
Larry,  it  must  be  in  porter — nothing  stronger." 
The  gift  was  followed  by  a  shout  of  joy  at  the 
shilling  and  a  cheer  for  Connor,  and  many  a 
sly  jest,  accompanied  by  a  wish  that  Miss  Florry 
might  have  a  good  husband  and  soon ;  and  the 
ragged  regiment  scampered  off  with  as  much 
gratitude,  and  more  mirth,  than  a  gift  of  twenty 
times  the  amount  would  have  excited  in  on 
English  quartette  of  the  same  class. 
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"  And  now,  cousin  Peter  Swan,"  said  Flora, 
"  pennit  me  to  tell  you  you  have  arrived  in  ca- 
pital time,  not  only  to  Me  the  superstitious 
riles,  as  you  call  them,  of  the  IrvA,  but  to 
witoesa  very  soon  a  far  more  interesting  and 
mure  ancient  ceremony." 

"  O  la !"  exclaimed  Peter,  "  I  shall  be"  so 
delighted  I" 

"  What  do  you  think,  Peter,  most  likely  to 
happen  to  a  young  and  pretty  woman,  who  has 
been  two  years  a  widow  ?" 

*^She  breaks  her  heart,"  said  Peter,  hanging 
his  bead  on  one  side. 

"  She  does  no  such  thing,"  exclaimed  Flora, 
gitly ;  "  she  takes  another  husband." 

'*  How  odd '."  said  the  little  Cockney ;  "  but 
I  hope  be  is  not  an  Irishman,  for  I  shall  consider 
it,  as  I  wrote,  •  point  of  duty  to  oppose  that ; 
and  indeed,  Hiai' Flora,  I  tUnk  one  husband 

**  So  iti^  a<  a  timet"  replied  Flora,  "quite 
enoosh;  Imt,  jou  see,  Hargaret^s  heart  retuned 
to  Jtafint  lore." 

me?     I    vu  her   first  loTeT   sighed 


"TWm/"  laughed  Flora,  "you,  indeed  I  shell 
be  married  to  one  worth  lea  of  jou}  s  brave, 
sarat-bearted  IriHhmau.— she  will  be  in  a  voy, 
X  S 
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very  little    time,    Mistress    Margaret  CGror- 
man." 

"  Oh  !''  said  Peter,  *'  what  a  terrible  name ; 
I  will  put  it  in  my  note-book — for  the  book 
that  I  told  you  of, — it^s  in  a  state  of  great  for- 
wardness." 

"  You  or  the  book  ?"  inquired  the  saucy 
Flora. 

"  You  are  very  pert,  cousin ;  but  I  assure 
you  this  portfolio  is  nearly  filled  with  my  tower 
in  search  of  the  picturesque,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland." 

"  What,  already  !"  said  Flora ;  "  why  you 
only  landed  at  Cove  last  night." 

"  How  very  ignorant  you  are  on  literary 
matters,'^  replied  Peter,  who  felt  that  it  was 
now  his  turn  to  look  contemptuously  on  his 
cousin.  ^^  Towerists,  Miss  Flora,  always  lay  in 
a  stock  beforehand;  I  myself  have  made  the 
sketches  from  published  prints^  altering  ad  liln- 
tum^  as  we  say  in  the  musical  world, — placing 
a  tree  instead  of  a  cottage,  or  a  cottage  instead 
of  a  tree, — ^a  man  instead  of—" 

^*  A  donkey,"  interrupted  the  tormenting 
girl,  **  or  a  donkey  instead  of  a  man — no  great 
difference,  Peter,  eh  't** 

.   *'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  aaid  Peter,  quite  un- 
conseious  of-  the  allunoD,  *'  there  would  be  a 
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great  difference — exactly  the  difference  we  want. 
No  one  could  say,  for  iDstance,  that  in  a  laod- 
scape  I  would  be  the  same  thing  as  a  donkey." 

"  Perhaps  not,  in  a  landscape,"  replied  Flora, 
fay  a  great  effort  commanding  her  countenance, 
while  Marcus,  unable  to  preserve  bis  good  man- 
ners, quitted  the  room. 

*'  And,  then,  no  one  can  say  the  engraving  is 
copied  from  a  print,"  persisted  Peter.  "  T  make 
the  alteration  in  my  drawing,  which  is  tlie  thing 
engraved  from,  and  all  that ;  and  the  extracts 
from  former  tourst  you  know,  can  be  done  as  well 
in  London  aa  here ;  and  then  a  few  new  onec- 
dotes,  or  real  obaervations,  work  in  beautifully. 
MeMn.  Shuffle  and  Cut,  the  great  City  men, 
get  all  tbdr  tours  done  in  that  way." 

"  TbeD  why  need  you  come  over  at  all  i" 
utnndly  inquired  Flora. 

"  Why,  really,"  eaid  Peter,  nmply,  "  I  don't 
know,  only  people  won't  awallowj  Mr.  Cut  hji, 
■n  the  tbingi  that  need  to  go  down  about  Ireland 
loog  ago  i  and  tlwy  like  freab  writing — always 
wwtliii^  ffcih.  I  bare  undertaken  it  at  great 
pMBHal  lul^  but  redly  one  must  do  something 
Ar  Aa  good  of  oae's  ooimtry.'* 

"  And «dA owD,*  put  inFlont  "but  here 
«t  last  oome  Klorgaret  and  her  lover.  Dnn't 
ofiend  him,  Peter,  his  wings  are  but  newly  cut, 
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and   he's   a   desperate  fire-eater — don't   offend 
him.'' 

After  the  necessary  introductions,  and  a 
great  deal  of  banter,  the  merry  party  sat  down 
to  breakfast.  However  Connor's  conversation 
with  Margaret  had  ended,  he  was  evidently 
half-wild  with  joy,  shaking  everybody  by  the 
hand  over  and  over  again,  and  declaring  that 
on  Ireland's  ground,  be  he  who  he  might, 
there  wasn't  to  be  found  so  happy  a  fellow  as 
Connor  O'Gorman.  His  sister  Alice  had  joined 
them,  and  she  looked  quiet,  and  blushing,  and 
awkward,  in  new  finery.  And  Peter,  between 
his  cups  of  tea  and  pieces  of  cake  and  eggs,  and 
other  "  creature  comforts,"  became  at  last 
warmed  into  a  corresponding  feeling  of  gaiety.  I 
never  knew  any  Englishman  long  able  to  with- 
stand the  heartiness  of  an  Irish  welcome.  Peter 
did  not  seem  to  comprehend  why  they  were  so 
happy,  nor  to  understand  what  they  said,  but 
still  he  progressed,  and  even  ventured  to  ask 
Connor  if  he  would  change  seats  with  him,  and 
let  him  sit  next  Margaret,  which  of  course  was 
refused  ;  then  he  w*anted  to  sit  next  Flora,  but 
Marcus  declared  boldly,  he  had  a  right  to  that 
distinction,  which  Flora  assented  to,  as  Marcus 
had  earned  it  by  mending  her  whip,  worming 
her    dog,    and  breaking-in  her  poney:   then 
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Marcus  bej^an  a  grave  explanation  of  the  nature 
anil  origin  of  the  round-towers,  which  every  one 
Kcms  to  have  written  about  without  under* 
standing:  and  Flora  interrupted  him,  by  ask- 
ing her  cousin  if  he  had  ever  leaped  a  five- 
Wred  gate,  a  feat  which  Peter  said  he  had  never 
performed  hut  once,  when  a  bull  threw  him 
over  one  in  the  Petersham  meadows, — at  which 
Flora  was  greatly  delighted,  end  assured  him 
that  Irish  bulls  were  famous  for  long  horns, 
uid  could  almost  toss  a  man  by  looking  at  him ; 
and  little  Hector,  who  sat  proudly  on  Connor's 
kitee,  told  her  she  ought  not  to  tell  fibs ;  and 
then  Peter  pointed  out  to  Margaret  that  she 
ought  to  give  her  boy  the  advantages  of  an 
//eagliab  education ;  Aad  Marcus,  with  the  de- 
ligbtful  warmth  of  an  Irish  patriot,  went  back 
to  the  time  of  Old  Ireland'ii  glory — a  time  to 
which  the  poet  makes  reference  .in  one  of  the 
noM  ddigfalful  frf  hit  poemi. 
For  higb  wu  tfer  hope  when  those  glories  were  dtttfaig 

Amnd  thee,  through  all  the  giaM  clonds  of  the 
wodd, 
mn  TnHh.  Crou  ker  frtters  faidignantlj  starting, 

At  once,  like  Ik  f  iiii-lmnit,  Ler  baunec  unfuil'd, 
and  concluded  by  offering  to  write  Peter  an  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  cathedrals,  seats  of  learn- 
ing, and  priocifMil  fortresses,  with  the  names  of  j 
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the  founders  and  chieftains,  at  which  the  tra- 
veller was  much  delighted — ^it  having  occurred 
to  him,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  ruins  of 
Ireland  were  iiot  altogether  **  modern  antiques," 
but  the  real  ruins  of  a  once  learned  and  warlike 
people.  This  disquisition  was  altogether  too 
serious  for  Connor^s  joyous  feelings;  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  either  quiz  the 
cockney  for  his  amusement,  or  quarrel  with  him 
for  his,  as  he  considered  it,  most  impudent  de- 
sign to  write  a  book  about  what  he  did  not  un- 
derstand :  and  so  he  abruptly  asked  Peter  if  he 
would  not  like  to  know  the  names  of  all  the 
potatoes  that  ever  were  planted.  Peter,  laying 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  gravely  assured  him, 
that  he  intended  investigating  the  ^agricultural 
state  of  the  country,  though  the  chapter  there- 
upon was  nearly  finished. 

^'  Finished !  that's  nate/'  said  Connor ;  **  that's 
the  way  the  counthry's  ruined  entirely,  but  any 
way,  here  they  are** — and  with  the  rapidity 
of  an  Irish  tongue,  which  obliged  Peter  to  de- 
posit his  knife  and  fork  on  the  plate,  he  began, 
**  Farmer^s  glory,  red-nosed  kidneys,  white 
eyes,  lady**!  fingers,  Cork  reds,  Connaught  jum- 
perSj  Wicklow  bangers,  and  Carrigaline  beau- 
ties;  to  say  nothing  of  the  apples  of  Kilbouri- 
ahane,  the  whites  of  Derry-gortnacloghy,  the 
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cups  of  Koockoadrowsky,  or  tlie  reds  of  Bally- 
natjoulath  rasanagh." 

"  Stop,  stop !"  exclaimed  Peter ;  "  Irish 
potatoes  are  terrible  jaw-breakers." 

"  No  such  thing,"  said  Connor,  *'  do  such 
thing ;  thim  sre  the  potatoes  that  would  cruck 
their  own  cheeks  with  laughing  at  ye.  O  then, 
how  can  you  live  at  all  in  London,  where  the 
potatoes  are  made  of  wax,  the  new  eggs  out  of 
ould  Irish  ones,  and  the  milk's  pumped  from  the 
body  of  the  earth,  so  that  ye  can't  tell  it  from 
water — bathershin !" 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  bathershin  ?"  in- 
quired Peter. 

"  It'i  all  one  with  nabauchlish,"  said  Connor. 

**  And  what's  nabauchlish  ?"  again  asked  the 
eoekoey. 

**  It's  jnat  the  same  as— as — as,"  laughed 
CoDDor,  "  as  thurumpogue." 

"  I  did  not  know  I  was  speaking  to  one 
learned  in  th«  dead  languages,"  observed  Peter, 
with  incKMiag  respect. 

**  Fdtbt  jaa  may  call  Irish  a  dead  language, 
to  my  aorro^  and  niiore''a  the  pity,"  mid  Connor 
And  then  be  vbispered  Alarga- 
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well,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
Paddy  Blake's  echo, — you  know  what  an  echo 
is  ?  Well,  this  one  stops  mostly  at  Killarney 
— d'ye  understand  me  ? — ^but  before  the  season 
sets  in  at  the  lakes,  she  always  comes  up  here, 
on  her  own  jaunting-car,  about  Midsummer." 
Peter,  however,  laughed  at  this,  and  Connor 
continued,  *^  If  s  as  true  as  that  the  candle  ate 
the  cat;  ask  Mistress  Margaret  if  she  hasn^t 
often  hef rd  her  of  a  mognlight  morning.  And 
ye  must  go  and  see  Castle  Hyde, 

**  Where  the  trout  and  the  salmon 
Play  at  backgammon." 

"  O  yes,"  replied  the  bewildered  Peter,  **  I 
wiU.'^ 

^^  They  are  going  to  have  a  merry-making  a 
little  way  off,"  persisted  Connor, "  but  the  grand 
merry-making  is  at  Gougane-barra ;  I'll  give 
ye  a  real  Irish  poem,  that  was  made  about 
it.  That's  too  far  for  you  to  go  to-day, 
but  I'll  take  you  to  see  Blarney  Castle^ 
and  get  the  polislnng  kiss  off  the  b^f  Irish 
smoothing-iron^ — the  Blarney  stone — that  'ill 
make  an  Englishman  civil  and  sweet  even  be- 
fore he*8  had  his  dinner.  And — but  you  haoe 
seen  the  Cove  of  Cork,  where  Saint  Patrick 
Bnished  the  last  of  the  aarpiDts ;  you  know  tbc 
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song,  maybe;  I'll  tuoe  it  up  for  jrou  after 
dinner;  but  there's  no  melody  in  my  voice 
now.  It's  a  gay  song;  bow  the  blessed  saint, 
betwixt  praying  and  preaching,  got  rid  of  every 
venomous  tbing  in  the  country — how 
"  The  frogi  went  hop, 

The  toads  went  flop, 

8Up>bang  into  the  waters 

And  the  snakes  committed  tuicide. 

To  lave  themselves  from  slaughter." 

**  My  dear  dr,"  said  Peter,  having  soberly 
taken  out  a  set  of  dandyfied  tablets;  '*  my  dear 
At,  that's  a  blunder." 

"  Law,  cousin  Peter,"  exclaimed  Flora, 
"  bow  clever  you  are !  Surely — I  see  it  now — 
do  you  poveive  it,  Marcus  ?  though  the  snakes 
committed  suicide,  poor  dear  things  I  it  did  no/ 
save  them  from  slaughter." 

'*  They  are  not  dear,  but  dangeroas  things, 
Hua  Flora — very,"  said  Peter ;  **  I  saw  one 
oaee  io  the  oak  copw  on  Bicbmond-hill — and 

I " 

*  Ran  away,"  added  Flora. 

*Idi4'*ii^Peter;"it  was 'no  go*  to  meet 

ike  with  its  mouth  open."  '*^^H 

1  Peter  the  story  of  the  last  of  the  set-  ' 
Is,"    said    Margaret ;    "  it  wilt  amuse  him 
B  Flora  (for  our  farm-maid^  are  gone  to  a 
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Station)  removes  breakfast.     Now,  Connor,  the 
last  of  the  serpents/' 

"  Serpints  r  repeated  Connor,  gaily ;  "  sar* 
pintSf  darlint  Margaret !  Sure  yer  dear  voice 
is  low  and  sweet — tingling  new  music  to  my 
heart  and  ear,  like  the  summer  rain-shower 
among  your  garden  roses.^ 

"  O  la  !*•  thought  Peter,  "  there  is  so  much 
love-making  going  on,  that,  not  to  be  quite  out 
of  fashion,  I  must  do  some  civility  to  the  prim 
girl,  with  the  red  elbows." 

"  Tell  the  story,"  repeated  Margaret,  "  tell 
the  story,  Connor,  and  don't  be  foolish,  or  I'll 
retract  my  promise.^ 

"  Well,  I  will,"  answered  the  lover ;  "  and, 
Mr.  Peter,  if  s  true  enough  for  your  book.^ 

"  Ye  know — but  no,  ye  don't  know  yet- 
when  the  holy  saint  had  drov  them  all  out  of 
Ireland,  one  big  blaguard  was  too  cunning  in- 
tirely  for  him — devil  a  stir  he^d  stir  for  all  the 
saints  in  the  calendar.  WelL  if  the  sarpint  was 
'cute  so  was  St.  Patrick,  and  what  does  he  do 
but  buy  a  big  trunk,  and  lave  it  at  one  end 
of  a  forest ;  well,  my  dear,  off  goes  the  saint  to 
the  other  end  of  it,  takes  out  his  breviary,  and 
walks  along  reading.  The  sarpint,  in  ooorse^ 
was  in  the  wood,  and  soon  saw  his  revereooe 
strolling  on^  and  thinking  of  nothing  at  all  at  all 
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but  his  book ;  so, '  Good  morrow,  Saint  Patrick/ 
says  he ;  well,  with  that  the  saint  looks  about 
bim  with  a  start,  and '  Good  morrow  kindly,  m,' 
tayg  h&  *  It's  a  walk  your  taking,  I  believe,' 
says  the  sarpint.  '  True  for  ye,'  says  St.  Pa> 
trick.  '  Well,'  sayB  the  sarpint,  '  as  I  hav'nt 
any  comarades  this  present  time,  I'll  go  a  step 
with  you,  St.  Patrick,'  says  he.  *  With  all  the 
pleasure  in  lif^'  says  St.  Patrick.  Well,  my 
dear,  on  they  went  tt^ther,  and  a  dale  of  fine 
talk  they  had  by  the  same  token,  till  they  came 
to  the  end  oS  the  forest ;  wid  that  Sl  Patrick 
gives  a  start,  and  '  Och,  millia  murther,'  says 
b^  *  wba^s  that  f  pretending  to  be  grately 
fH^tened.  *  Arrab,  sure  it's  nothing  but  a 
tnink,'  M^i  tbe  sarpint.  '  Wdl,  it's  a  mighty 
big  onek'  nys  St  Patrick.  '  Big,  d/e  call  it  ?* 
says  the  sarfHnt,  *many's  tbe  bigger  one  I've 
•MB  ia  Cappadocia  and  the  Giadan  Isles,'  says 
ht, '  fiiU  c/  gmild  candlesticks  and  nlver  forks,* 

«*BaTar  Jbrfcarsaid  Peter,  "I  thought  we 
got  tbcm  finn  Ae  Fimch ;  that  prores  their 


^nt/tmyaaBthmimmt  not  ■noE^"  replied  Con- 
'^iuf^WenS^ai^ftSt  Patrick /it'aUgcnougb  to 
hould  you,  any  wnv.'  *  'Tisn'ti'  vyi  die  aaqnot. 
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^  Tis ;'  says  the  saiut.  ^  111  bet  ye  a  pot  o^  porter 
'tisn't/  says  the  sarpinL  <  Done/  says  St.  Pa- 
tricky — *  and  done  and  done's  enough  between  two 
gentlemen.  So  the  sarpint  gets  into  the  trunk,  but 
the  ould  rogue  laves  the  ind  of  his  tail  outside. 

*  And  now/  says  he,  *  didn^t  I  tell  ye  'twasn't  big 
enough,'  says  he,  '  donH  you  see  I  canH  get  my 
tail  in.^  Well  wid  that,  '  Let  roe  see,^  says  the 
saint ;  and  so,  my  dear,  down  he  flings  the  cover, 
and  he  whips  out  his  key  ;  and  *  I  have  ye  now 
any  way,  ye  blackguard,'  says  the  saint,  says  he. 
'  Och,  let  me  out,  St.  Patrick,^  says  the  sarpint, 

*  let  me  out  and  I'll  pay  ye  yer  pot  o"  porter, 
like  a  man,^  says  he ;  but  St.  Patrick  wasn't  to 
be  cushogued ;  and  so  he  put  the  trunk  upon  his 
shoulders  and  away  he  walks  with  it  to  the  Cove 
of  Cork,  and  flings  it  into  the  sea ;  and  when 
the  sea's  roaring  and  the  big  wave's  rising, 
ye  may  be  sartin  sure  that  the  sarpint's  lashing 
his  tail  in  the  trunk,  and  bawling  to  St  Patrick 
to  let  him  out  and  take  his  porter.  And  now, 
Mr.  Peter  Swan,  that's  the  way  St.  Patrick  got 
rid  o'  the  last  o'  the  sarpints.* 

*^  Now,  Connor,"  said  Margaret,  when  the 
story  was  finished,  "  away  to  the  castle,  and 
then  Peter  Swan  will  be  back  time  enough  to 
go  to  the  pattern  with  Flora  and  Marcus." 
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"  And  leave  you  tit^a-tite  with  Connor," 
nhUpered  Flora  to  Margaret,  slyly. 

"  Nov,  Mr.  Ogreman,  I  am  ready,"  said 
Peter. 

I  wi»h  I  could  portray  the  took  of  proud  in- 
dignation which  Connor  called  up  at  what  he 
considered  the  profane  pronunciation  of  his 
name,  as  looking  unutterable  things  at  the  cock- 
ney, he  replied,  slowly  and  emphatically,  "My 
name's  O'Cronnan,  nr !" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ar,  but  realty  the  name 
is  so  hard  to  pranounce,"  said  Peter;  and 
fumbling  in  his  pocket,  he  produced  his  tablets, 
and  commenced  writing  '  o  G  R  E.'" 

**  No,  DO,"  intemipted  Margaret ;  "  that 
would  be  making  an  ogre  of  him,  counu — 
0  '  G  O  B." 

"  Sir,"  again  intemipted  Connor,  who  was 
looking  am  hia  shoulder,  '*  it  is  not  with  a 
fiuiy  o,  like  that,  you  ore  to  begin  mj  Toaoa, 
bat  witb  an  O  that  will  look  aa  big  «■  ■  iwai^i 
t^  ID  a  wraoTs  not  I  Shew  mev  Fll  write  it 
for  yoo,  tbou^  I  nerer  did  write  upon  audi 


arG,>MH-nl  1»  Tramnxl  die  _a.  d.. 

^H^ji    •<  but  t  Kjr,  now,  m]r  good  fd^H 

^Hffie*!  a  terrible  Sre^ter.*  whispered  FIon^H 
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to  her  cousin,  who  nodded  his  head,  as  much 
as  to  say,  ^^  Thank  ye  for  the  remembrance," 
and  continued — 

"  My  good  fellow — now — I  assure  you — I 
mean  you  no  disrespect — none  in  the  world — 
but  the  very  best  of  us  are  liable  to  mistakes. 
So  I  only  hope — I  will  do  what  I  can  to  avoid 
mistakes*-but  I  do  hope,  if  I  should,  instead 
of  your  right  name,  call  you  Ogreman,  that 
you  will  not  be  angry." 

"  Nor  must  you  be  angry  either,"  said  Con- 
nor, "  if  I  too  make  a  mistake,  and  instead  of 
Swan,  call  you  goose."" 

And  after  some  more  laughter,  they  both 
departed  to  view  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Blarney 
Castle.  Connor  thought  he  had  forgotten 
something — his  handkerchief,  or  bis  stick — 
anything  or  nothing — simply  that  he  might  re- 
turn to  say  a  few  sweet  words  to  Margaret, 
who,  seeing  Flora,  and  Marcus,  and  his  sister 
in  the  garden,  he  knew  was  quite  alone.  He 
found  her  in  tears,  but  drew  from  her  the  con- 
fession,  that  they  were  tears  of  joy.  He  as- 
sured her  he  would  return  in  little  more  than 
an  hour,  and  then  they  would  talk  cyver.  the 
plans  and  prospects  of  the  future. 

"  I  am  like  a  giant,  Margaret — strong,  not 
only  in  resolve,  but  in  action.^ 

^  Dear  Connor,  do  not  trust  too  mudi  to 
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j'our  strength,"  gently  counselled  Margaret ; 
"  it  is  ever  dangerous.  I  have  heard  wise 
people  say,  that  when  we  fancy  ourselves  most 
strong,  we  may  be  most  weak.  Even  my  last 
promise  was  conditional !" 

"  Why  tell  me  that?  Now,  do  you  think, 
after  the  past  year's  trial,  I  could  fail  P  Lord 
bleM  you,  if  I  was  floating  in  a  sea  of  whiskey, 
which  you  say  is  the  father  and  mother  of  mis- 
chief, and  my  eyes  and  ears  were  mouths,  do  you 
think  <ne  of  them  would  turn  traitor,  and  take 
a  drop?  not  they.  I'm  strong,  Margaret, 
rtnwg  as  the  seven  champions  of  Christendom," 
fsctaimed  he,  M  be  quitted  his  betrothed. 

Alts !  poor  Connor ! 
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PART  IV. 


Time  out  of  mind  the  vaults  under  Blarney 
Castle  have  been  the  resort  of  wanderers — whe- 
ther beggars,  smugglers,  or  raparees,  it  matters 
not ;  it  is  more  than  probable  that  persons  who, 
like  the  bats  and  owls,  sought  refuge  among 
the  ruins,  combined  all  characters,  as  inclination 
or  necessity  prompted.  I  have  seldom  known 
an  Irish  ruin  without  tenants  in  but  too  perfect 
keeping  with  the  place.  Sometimes  a  shed  built 
with  the  crumbling  materials  of  an  old  moDas- 
tery  crouches  between  two  buttresses,  or  finds 
support  against  the  walls  c^  a  r^Bctoiy,  when 
once  the  wassail  and  the  song  sounded  when  Ae 
prayer  was  finished  Its  inmates  are  dAmt  a 
young  starring  famOy— 4lie  filtlier,  |Mriuqp% 


.« 
■  1^ 
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hsy-making  or  harvesting  in  England,  while 
the  niotlier  and  children  beg  throughout  the 
ndghbourhood,  and  retire  at  niglit  to  the  deso- 
late shelter,  where,  shivering  with  cold,  they 
listen  to  the  winds  sighing  ahove  the  graves,  or 
the  sharp  whistling  of  the  storm  through  the 
(ottering  ruins;  or,  perchance,  some  half  idiot 
will  rush  screaming  from  his  hiding-hole,  or 
crefp,  tnummering  and  jibbering,  like  an  ape, 
to  Tour  feet,  and  crouch  and  crawl,  to  excite 
your  charity. 

The  viutors — for  they  were  only  such — to  the 
raults  of  Blarney,  whom  I  am  about  to  de< 
Kiibe,  were  neither  hungry  children  nor  drivel- 
ling idiots.  It  is  still  believed  that  subtena- 
neont  pasMges  extend  far  beneath  the  waters, 
■nd  tbat  many  used  toasiemble  there  who  dated 
not  walk  abtoul  in  daylight,  and  who  found  the 
damp  ooncealment  of  the  vaulta  exceedingly 
serricnble  in  their  rime  of  need.  Smu^len 
Mowed  away  many  things  in  perfect  safety 
■itfain  tbor  receMes ;  and  the  gentlemen  who 
nnied  fimign  ipiriu  without  paying  dutyj 
wna  gnendly  abb  to  pncnre  what  tbey  re- 
qtrind  ifanxii^  tiw  inatrumaDtaHty  of  the 
I,  or  aone  eqoaUy  ikiSAil  i^ent    Many 

gallons  of  .mountain-dew  were  ' 
1  under  the  loose  stones  and  dried  herbal 
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which  appeared,  to  the  eyes  of  those  whom  cu- 
riosity tempted  only  to  a  partial  glance  through 
the  vaults  of  Blarney,  as  nothing  but  heaps  of 
withered  grass;  and,  moreover,  the  persons 
most  interested  in  concealment,  always  managed 
to  have  some  half-witted  knave  in  their  secret, 
who  had  sufficient  cunning  to  draw  off  the  at- 
tention of  those  whom  a  spirit  of  inquiry  might 
lead  to  a  more  minute  investigation  of  the  sub- 
terraneous ruins  than  wouUl  have  been  consis- 
tent with  the  safety  of  the  speculators  in  illegal 
practices. 

While  all  was  mirth  and  jollity  in  the  cottage 
of  the  fair  young  widow,  a  group  nf  very  diffe- 
rent character  were  cowering  (though  the  month 
was  June)  over  the  embers  of  an  expiring  iire, 
in  a  compartment  of  the  vaults  from  whence  a 
lung  narrow  passage,  now  probably  stopped  up, 
communicated  with  the  Giant  Stairs  in  the  Bock 
Close. 

The  chamber  was  low  and  extensive ;  a  mas- 
sive arch  divided  it  in  the  centre,  and  at  the 
extreme  end,  an  opening,  into  which  any  fuU- 
grown  peraon  muat  stoop  to  eater,  led  to 
■partmaitB  mora  obacure;  the  heavy  atmo- 
sphere dung  round  the  walls  like  ahiouda, 
and  veiled  the  distance,,  while  ■  atrong  and 
powerful  column  of  light,  entering  from  ■  long 
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ti&Rure  in  the  wall,  shot  athurart  tlie  gloom 
of  the  farthest  division,  and  renderetl  the  dark- 
ness more  intense. 

An  iron  ()ot  was  suspended  from  a  triangle 
formed  bv  three  wattles  above  the  fire,  and  a 

m 

tall  man  was  seated  with  bis  back  to  the  pillar 
of  lisht  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  while 
his  face,   upon  which  the  fire  glared,  looked 
fierce  and  sullen  ;  he  was  engaged  in  fitting  a 
flint  to  the  lock  of  a  long  rifle,  and  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  pick,  from  a  heap  by  his  side,  one 
that  would  fit  it  exactly.  As  he  bent  to  the  fire 
vou  saw  that  the  outline  of  his  face  was  bold  and 
expressive,  the  features  more  high  than  is  ob- 
lervable  in  the  generality  of  Irish  countenances, 
and  his  complexion  and  hair  justified  his  gou- 
briquet  of  the  Rhu,  or  red.     He  was  known 
thfoughout  the  country  as  Ulick  Rhu  O'SulIi- 
vao,  or  Red  Ulick,  and  he  has  already  been 
Dodoed  as  an  old  admirer  of  Margaret  Lee's. 
Ulick  wai  one  of  tboie  whom  a  little  more  of 
any  of  his   many   different   qualities   would 
hK9B  nade  either  a  good  or  a  bad  man.    As 
it  WM»  he  ooDtiDiied  what  dremnstaDoes  made 
hnn.    like  hia  mal,  Canary  he  was  the  de- 
iff  danf  cif  an  andent  fitmily,  and  his  great- 
gwat  giaaJfathfrcmild  Hand  on  the  topof  one  of 
Ui  am  MNUtaiM  aad  aee  no  land  thai  did  not 
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call  him  master;  but — the  old  story  over  again 
— the  family  liad  been  ruined  by  politics  and 
extravagance,  and  what  was  spared  by  the  one 
was  destroyed  by  the  other. 

Ulick   Rhu,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  was  a 
malcontent  —  a  smuggler  —  but   still    a    chief 
amongst  "  his  people,"  for  the  poor  Irish — Grod 
bless  them  for  it,  it  is  a  right  noble  virtue — are 
never  driven  from  their  allegiance  to  their  an- 
cient friends  by  poverty-     Had  Ulick  been  of 
sufficient  consequence,  he  would  have  been  out- 
lawed ;  as  it  was^  during  the  past  seven  or  eight 
mouths,  it  would  not  have  been  wise  for  him  to 
have  shown  his  face  in  the  broad    daylight  in 
Cork,  or  Mallow,  or  Kinsale,  or  anywhere,  in 
fact,  where  the  laws  were  enforced,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  do  amongst  the   fastnesses  of  the 
Bograh    mountains,  or    indeed   in  any  moun- 
tainous district.     Ulick  0'Sullivan\and  Connor 
O'Gorman  had  been  foes,  as  they  say  in  Ireland, 
*'  before   they  were  born  ;^'  their  factions  had 
disagreed  and  fought  it  out,  year  after  year,  at 
every  hurling-match,  at  every  fair,  wake,  pat^ 
tem,  and  merry-making  throughout  the  country. 
For  some  time,  however,  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties on  the  part  of  their  respective  leaders  had 
caused  a  temporary  peace  amongst  the  subordi- 
nates.   (^Gorman's  resolve  not  to  fight,  and  the 
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impossibility  of  Ulick's  being  seen  during  day- 
light in  tbc  lowland  and  public  places  resorted  to 
by  ConnoPs  friends,  contributed  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  more  than  one  magistrate  prided  him- 
self uponatranquillitywhich  proceeded  froniany 
cause  rather  than  the  exercise  of  legal  authority. 
Ulick  O'SuUivan,  when  he  had  fitted  the  flint, 
proceeded  (o  inspect  the  contents  of  a  basket, 
that  was  filled  with  cordage,  snares,  large 
rounds  of  cork,  and  many  nondescript  things, 
which,  however,  had  their  uses ;  and  all  the  time 
he  maintained  a  surly  silence,  although  our  old 
acquaintance,  the  Griffin,  sat  opposite  to  him, 
■mokiDg  her  pipe,  and  winking  her  eye  at  every 
puflT  that  rose  upwards.  There  was  another, 
and  far  more  interesting  object  leaning  against  a 
pile  of  wcx>d,  which,  inoet  probably,  had  been 
dragged  there  to  provide  firing  for  those  who 
morled  to  the  place;  a  small,  slight  ^rl, 
wboae  long,  bii^ti  auburn  hair,  resembling 
the  oiolaD*  of  Ulick,  told  that  she  waa  an 
O'Sullivu  of  tfae  Hune  family  ;  and  the  exprew 
aan  of  ber  eoergetio  featurea,  which  were  sel- 
iam  «t  Krt,  told  another  tale—that  her  mind 
«M  vfld  and  waTecing;  her  hair  was  parted  on 
ber  low,  white  forehead,  and  de»cenclt-d  over  her 
ihouldcrs  and  below  her  wai^t  in  heavy  t 

tf  shawl  was  crossed  over  her  bosom  and  tied  J 
'  Long  bair. 
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behind,  and  her  small  feet  and  ankles  were  co- 
vered with  light  blue  stockings,  protected  by  the 
sabot  looking  shoes,  which  did  not  prevent  her 
running  with  the  grace  and  swiftness  of  a  wild 
roe.     Her  employment,  for  she  was  never  idle, 
was  spinning  coarse   tow   from   a  distaff;  the 
movement    of  her    arms,  bare  almost   to  the 
shoulder,  her  attitude,  and  the  lightness  of  her 
figure,  had  much  that  was  picturesque,  if  not 
classic,  in  its  appearance.     The  three  singular 
beings  associated  together  in  the  vaults  of  Blar- 
ney Castle,  had  remained  a  long  time  silent — 
the  Griffin  meditating,  as  usual,  on  gain  and 
mischief — Ulick's  countenance    betraying  that 
many  contending  feelings  agitated  his  mind — 
while  Aileen's  silent  smiles  and  muttered  words 
at  last  broke  into  song.     Her  voice  was  low  and 
sweet,  and  ever  and  anon  it  would  rise  into  a 
strain  of  fervour,  which  always  speaks  to  the 
heart : — 

SONG. 
He  tells  me  he  loves  me^  and  can  1  believe 
The  heart  he  has  won,  he  would  wish  to  deceive  ? 
For  ever  and  always  hia  sweet  words  to  me^ 
Are  Aileen  ma  voumeen,  a  cuishla  machree. 

Last  night,  when  we  parted^  his  gentle  good-bye, 
A  thousand  times  said,  and  each  time  with  a  sigfaj 
And  ttUl  the  same  sweet  words  he  whispered  to  me. 
Were  Aileen  ma  voumeen,  a  cuishla  machree. 
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Thefriend  of  itijr  childhood,  the  hope  of  my  voutb, 
H'hnae  heart  is  all  pure  and  irho«e  words  are  all  truth. 
Oh !  itUl  the  tame  aveet  words  he  whispers  to  me, 
Are  Aileen  ma  TOumecn,  a  cuishla  macbree. 


Oh !  when  will  the  day  come,  the  hlett  happT  day, 
When  a  maiden  may  bear  all  a  lorer  can  «ay. 
And  he  speak*  out  the  words  he  now  whispers  to  me, 
ily  Aileen  ma  voumeen,  u  cuishia  machree  ? 

"  It's  a  wonder  to  me,  Miither  UUck,"  said 
tbe  Griffin,  when  Aileen's  tong  vas  finished, 
"it's  a  wander  to  me  how  that  craythur  picks 
up  the  songa  aod  keeps  them  in  her  head,  that 
cao  keep  nothing  elw  in  it,  from  the  fine 
Eagliafa  MMiga,  all  iuUebottav,  with  their  grand 
Surishea  and  mlfaggiot,  as  we  say  on  the  Con> 
tinint,  to  the  very  scraps  that  have  been  trotting 
onr  tbe  mountains  and  bogs  of  Ireland  ever 
■Dce  I  was  the  height  of  a  knitting-needle,  that 
cnytbur  baa  tbem  at  every  end." 

**  She  has,  poor  thing  r  replied  Vlick,rMnng 
Us  eye*  from  the  basket,  and  turning  bis  head 
ttnnida  hta  aUtar,  w^iile  an  expression  of  posi- 
'  his  harsh  features; 
jamous  entirely  for 
■hmIti  and,  at  tine^  mother,  bdieve  m^  un- 
c  tban  people  think.  She  followi 
tout  like  a  dog,  and  I  often  think  Fm  bard 
hbcr:  i]iecmo't  benrtoHemelondamnakct 
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ever  since  her  sister,  (a  hard  and  hot  bed  to  those 
who  did  it,  and  that  to  all  eternity  !)  was  killed 
in  the  scrimmage  five  years  agone,  and  she  had 
sense  enough  to  carry  the  body  as  good  as  a 
mile,  that  it  niightn'*t  be  known  poor  Una  fol- 
lowed the  boy  she  loved  into  the  thick  of  the 
ruction.  Aileen,  come  to  Ulick  ;"  he  added, 
and  the  {)oor  girl  obeyed  him  with  the  sly  and 
sideling  air  of  a  timid  child  who  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  it  is  to  be  petted  or  punished. 
She  advanced  to  Ulick's  side,  dropped  on  her 
knees,  and  placed  her  small  head  under  the 
large  bony  hand  he  had  extended  to  her,  mur- 
muring ^'  Poor  Aileen,  poor  Aileen  !"  in  a  tone 
that  would  have  melted  a  heart  of  stone. 
Ulick  passed  his  fingers  through  the  long 
tresses  of  her  hair,  and  then  resting  his  hand  on 
her  forehead  looked  in  her  face. 

'^  Poor  Aileen,  poor  Aileen  !^'  she  repeated, 
adding,  "  don't  strike  poor  Aileen,  donH  strike 
poor  Aileen-** 

*^  I  never  strike  ye  but  when  ye  bother  me, 
and  then  Fm  sorry  afther,"  replied  Ulick. 

'*What  else  can  ye  do,*^  said  the  Griffin, 
**  when  she  does  bother  ye,  following  ye  about 
like  a  shadow  ?  she  must  be  a  great  trouble  to 
ye  entirely,  up  in  the  mountains  and  down  in  the 
valleys.  •• 
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Tiicri.-  were  some  warm  natural  feelings  still 
dtive  in  Ulick's  breast,  for  lie  answered, "  I  tell  ye 
what,  ould  devil's  ciani.E'veseun  something  about 
je  more  than  once  I  don't  like;  you've  no  nature 
in  ye — (o  b«  sure  you've  nothing  to  be  natural 
tu,  there's  something  in  that ;  I  have  nothing 
but  this  poor  girl,  who,  through  wind  and  rain, 
and  trouble,  and  shame,  and  bodily  danger,  and 
poverty,  follows  me,  with  lier  innocent,  gentle, 
losing  ways,  and  her  bits  u^  songs,  and  lights 
the  little  reason  the  Lord  has  given  her,  for  my 
good,  as  she  thinks  it ;  and  yet,  m.v  poor  sisther, 
I've  forgot  I  was  a  man,  and  struck  her  more 
than  once — but  if  I  did  I  struck  my  own  heart 
too,  and  bittherly  it  ached  for  it  afther. 

"Ob  !  oh  I*  Uugbed  the  Griffin  ;  and  the 
laugh,  ao  uDJoyous,  so  unearthly,  seemed  to 
congeal  oa  the  old  walls.  Aileen  crept  closer  to 
her  brother,  and  looked  imploringly  in  bis  face. 

**  I  wonder,*  asid  the  Griffin,  "  yc«  don't  ship 
for  the  Amirikeei :  what  is  there  in  oDe''spaiArw, 
as  the  Frinch  shouts  about,  to  keep  ye  here? 
All  the  time  CaaiHH-  (yGarman  has  been  parley- 
nmiiv  the  widow,  jou'Te  ben  od  the  battfacri 
m^  b^  raaoD  of  tbs  tepista  ipmd  about  yc^ 
■aC  tkogBtbu  Uldug  to  be  formaat  bafiws  Mr 
tmi%hr  mil  dov,  wIij  eroy  am  aajm  Ok^U 
Urn  -   -       -       ■  -       - 
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O'Sullivan  started  from  his  seat  and  swore  a 
deep  and  bitter  oath  that  they  never  should. 
*^  If  you  had  not  quarrelled  with  him  through 
your  foolish  temper,"  he  continued,  "  you  might 
have  got  round  him,  and  managed  to  make  him 
break  the  coward's  oath  he  took — she'd  never 
have  had  him  then." 

^^  I  niver  see  the  man  I  could  not  get  round, 
whether  ould  or  young,'^  replied  the  Griffin,  tak- 
ing the  pipe  out  of  her  mouth,  and  winking  her 
eye  more  vigorously  than  ever,  though  she  did 
not  perceive  the  glare  of  intense  anxiety  with 
which  Aileen  listened  to  her  words.  ^^  I  nivir 
see  the  man  I  could  not  get  rounds  if  it  was 
worth  my  while ;  but  there's  not  many  men  now 
going  that  is — the  spirit^s  took  out  of  them,  and 
they're  afeerd  of  this,  and  afeerd  of  that  Ulick 
(ySuUivan,  wasn't  it  to  you  (or,  whaf s  as  good, 
to  your  people,  only  one  or  two  bits  of  hundred 
years  ago^)  that  every  trout  and  salmon,  buck 
and  doe,  field  and  rock,  bog  and  hill,  house  and 
castle,  to  be  seen  from  the  top  of  Bograli 
mountains  belonged  ?  Didn*t  ye  tell  Ttte^  and  I 
here  ever  so  long  waiting  for  the  rendyttoug  you 
promised  me^  didn't  you  yourself  tell  tne  you 
were  afraid  to  set  the  mountain-still  at  work 
again,  and  so  many  of  the  finest  boys  in  the 
counthry  dying  alive  with  the  druth  for  want  of 
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a^upuf  tbe  rale  thing,  wbicli  nothiug,  nor  no 
OK  on  Ireland^s  ground  can  turn  off  but  yerself 
—and  yet,  yc'r  afeared  to  break  the  law  agin, 
after  what's  been  said,  and  what's  out  afther  ye ; 
>ure  you  know,  as  well  as  I  can  tell  ye,  that  it's 
not  by  the  law  you'll  live ;  and  you  know  that  if 
jiou  were  to  turn  out  quiet  and  decent,  with  yer 
bow  and  yer  tythe  to  the  parson,  and  yer  rint, 
for  the  acres  yer  grandfather  owned,  and  takpoS* 
jerhat  to  every  English  spalpeen  that  comes 
over  to  live  by  beggarly  trade— I  say,  if  you  war 
to  turn  out  that  way,  instead  of  being  hunted 
sod  playing  at  hide-and-seek," — her  eloquence 
was  interrupted  by  Aileen's  voice,  singing  a  line 
of  the  old  Blarney  song, 

"  Like  cats  and  badgeri  underground." 

"  True  for  ye,  dear ;  «Ad»  Ulick,  if  ye  for- 
get, M  ye  seem  to  be  doing,  that  you  war  once 
a  BBurz-ocB,  with  the  spirit  of  tin  men  in  ye, 
wbo^d  give  ye  credit  for  it  ?  They'd  say  the  law 
timed  ye — tbe  law  tamed  ye;"  and  again  her 
seomfnl  laugh  nog  tbrougfa  the  vaulta.  *'Why 
dn  ye  May  in  the  eounthry  if  yer  afeard  to  turn 
■  pmiy?' 

"  Tfcaf ■  thru^"  xefdiol  Ultdi,  "  but  my 
kMfltt^tDtbaoiiUplaeaii  and  tbongh  the 
O'ftdHffaa  CBuatfiiy  Im  been  pvted  atnoitg 
Nh^M^MhII.  AtlMCkllMCMn  tmoQU 
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cast  in  my  native  land,  yet,  somehow,  I  can't 
leave  it ;  and  though,  to  be  sure,  the  scent  lies 
altogether  another  way  now,  I  shouldn't  like  to 
be  sent  away  in  disgrace  for  that  Still.*' 

*•  Then  stay  here,"  retorted  the  Griffin,  re- 
plenishing her  pipe ;  "  stay  here — the  place  of 
all  others  you  ought  to  shun — and  hear  the 
people  crying,  *  O^Gorman  aboo !'  Maybe 
(you've  a  nate  foot  on  the  flure)  youM  take  a 
step  at  their  wedding." 

^'  Curses  bitther  and  black  on  yer  aggra- 
vating tongue,"  exclaimed  Ulick,  thoroughly 
roused,  for  with  all  his  fire,  he  had  the  natural 
indolence  of  an  Irishman;  **  I  can  bear  any- 
thing but  that.  My  name's  as  good — ^better 
than  bis!  I  have  not,  like  him,  been  tamed 
into  a  cottage  chicken — I  have  lived  bould,  and 
what  the  Sassenach  calls  bad — a  mountain  life: 
I  have  speared  the  salmon,  snared  the  wild  ani- 
mals, and  turned  the  grain — " 

"  I  wish  to  the  Lord,  you'd  take  to  it  again," 
interrupted  the  tramper ;  "  where's  the  good  of 
your  stivering  about  the  place  that-a-way,  like 
a  mountebank — a  *  home  dejoo^  as  the  Frinch 
says— frightening  the  life  out  of  Aileen,  and 
bothering  me,  with  yer  play-acting  ways ;  look 
DOW,  and  think  of  it;  I  know  yer  heart  and 
soul  was  wrapped  up  in  that  whey-faoed*  toss- 
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me-hcad  wicldy,  that  always  looks  as  if  it^s  con- 
(Iescendin|r  she  is,  when  she  ates  a  patatee  ;  and 
I  know  this  minute  it  would  do  yer  heart  good 
to  tare  Connor  O^Gorman  from  stem  to  starn, 
as  we  say  at  sea,  and  ye'd  rather  hear  the 
»tunes  rattle  on  her  coffin-lid,  and  see  the  long 
red  earth-worms  and  slimy  slugs  on  her  lips 
than  his  kisses." 

*'  I  believe,"  muttered  Ulick,  "  you  are 
right.'* 

"•  Well,"  she  added,  "  if  you  can  manage 
with  yer  own  boys  to  set  the  Still  going,  and  are 
rasonable,  and  let  me  have  what  I  want,  on 
the  terms  we  talked  about,  why,  111  put  it  so, 
that  Connor  O^Gorman  and  Margaret  Lee  are 
never  married.  Twenty  or  fifteen  years  ago,  it 
would  have  been  nothing  but  whip  her  up,  and 
whip  her  oflT— but  it's  different  now.^ 

"  I  was  thinking  of  a  way  myself,"  said 
Ulick,  ID  the  same  fearful  undertone,  and 
almost  UDconscioudy  hying  his  hand  on  his 
muaket 

**  Never  do  that,"  observed  the  Griffin ;  "  if 
yoa  een  help  it,  fMMT  do  thai — ^ye*r  too  fund  en- 
drdj  of  it  in  this  oouotry.** 

M  Tins  eounthiy  r  repealed  Ulick;  *'  why, 
vhal  cmatlify  do  joo  bdong  toi^ 
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usual,  she  sung  a  passage  from  one  of  Carolan*s 
sweet  melodies. 

"  One  fine  Sunday  morning  devoted  to  be 
Attentive  to  a  sermon  that  was  ordered  for  me, 
I  met  a  fresh  rose,  on  the  road  by  decree. 
And  though  mass  was  my  notion,  my  devotion  was 
she." 

13 lick  had  not  long  leisure  to  observe  her 
movements,  for  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
hearing  the  Griffin  call  out  loudly  to  some  one 
intent  on  reaching  the  Blarney  stone.  He 
listened,  and  heard  her  exclaim,  ^^  Take  care 
of  yerself,  Misther  Connor,  for  though  I've  not 
heard  the  pleasant  sound  of  yer  voice  this  many 
a  day,  still  I'd  be  grieved  ye  broke  yer  neck 
that-a-way." 

"  And  then,  from  the  extremity  of  the  build- 
ing, Ulick  heard  the  voice  of  his  rival,  in  bet- 
ter-tempered reply  than  he  had  anticipated, 
^'  You're  as  bad  a  sight  as  a  single  magpie,  ye 
ne^er-do-well  that  you  are ;  and  only  I  swore 
nothing  should  come  amiss  to  me  this  blessed 
day,  it's  not  answering  you  civilly  Fd  be, — but 
it's  no  matthen" 

**  Forget  and  forgive,""  shouted  the  Griffio ; 
while  Ulick,  looking  along  the  wide  fissure 
through  which  the  light  streamed  at  the  other 
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end  of  the  vault,  saw  that  Connor  was  as&islin^ 
a  stnugcr,  whom  we  recognise  as  Peter  Swan, 
along  the  broken  parapet.  Instigated  by  the 
worst  passions  of  his  revengeful  nature,  he 
seized  his  musket,  and  leimt  upon  it,  uncertain 
how  to  act ;  and  then  he  heard  the  woman  add, 
"  I  was  going  to  wish  all  at  the  Bee's- Nest  joy, 
and  to  show  you,  my  grief,  Tve  got  a  duc-an- 
durnis  glass,  which  I  meant  to  give  Masther 
Marcus  for  you,  Misther  Connor ;  it  has  won- 
derful ould  letters  on  it,  and  is  a  rale  curiosity ; 
therms  them  would  give  goold  for  it ;  but  I'm 
biltng  fast,  with  no  one  to  lodi  to  me,  and 
meant  to  have  been  at  Lough  Derg  this 
Uesaed  midsuminer  oo  account  of  the  penance 
and  the  relief  Z  expect  from  tlie  holy  well,  but 
couldn't,  because  of  the  wakeness.  Still,  I've 
bc^D  to  nake  mjr  «mi^  like  a  good  Catholic, 
M  I  hope  I  am ;  and  you*  Miitber  Connor, 
will  be  tnends,  I'm  rare,  and  not  put  yer 
vi^it  cf  iU-will  on  the  back  of  my  other  lins, 
Godbdpmer 

Daring  tbc  latter  pvt  of  this  ipeecb,  which 
mm  dellgaeJ  in  u  hypocritical  whine,  Ulick 
had  nbed  his  gun,  and  let  it  down,  toon  than 
Again  he  laid  it  to  bb  riiogldcr,  but  bia 
biirivLTvd — the  Ktrung  destie  to  dertrpy  waa 
I,  and  yet  other  fe^fi  hdd  him  badt 
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from  such  terrific  sin.  Aileen  had  watched  his 
movements  from  behind  the  arch  with  intense 
anxiety,  sometimes  springing  forward,  and  then 
drawing  back,  as  if  she  feared  to  thwart  his 
humour.  After  glaring  upwards  for  another 
instant,  he  placed  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  and 
not  till  then  did  his  sister  rush  forward,  and 
with  a  shrill  convulsive  cry,  throw  herself  on 
his  arm,  so  as  utterly  to  prevent  his  harming 
Connor,  if  such  was  really  his  intention.  With 
all  the  violence  of  his  ill-governed  temper,  he 
flung  the  poor  girl  from  him. 

"  Fool !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  did  but  try  its 
weight."  He  was  ashamed  of  his  own  baseness, 
and  sought  to  apologise  for  it,  even  to  a  crear 
ture  who  was  hardly  capable  of  comprehending 
the  meaning  of  his  words.  Aileen's  shriek, 
however,  recalled  the  traniper  to  the  vaults. 

^^  Are  ye  all  mad  ?^  she  exclaimed  ;  ^^  Connor 
has  heard  the  noise,  has  left  the  whey-faced 
Sassenach  he  was  cochering  with,  to  make  the 
best  way  he  can  through  the  castle^  and  will  be 
down  in  a  jiify  to  search  the  vaults.  Leave  her 
here,  and  make  yer  way  to  the  wather.** 

*'  No,''  replied  Ulick ;  ^*  why  should  I  shun 
him  ?    ni  stay  here." 

**  Then  manage  yer  own  business  yer  own 
way,"  she  answered.    There  are  balf-aFdoien 
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Peelers  near  the  bridge,  and  the  Englishman 
that's  with  Connor  will  be  humoured  by  seeing 
a  wild  Irish  hunt,  afther  a  wild  Irishman. 
Stay,  by  all  means.'" 

Ulick  took  his  musket,  and  entered  one  of  the 
secret  passages,  just  as  Connor's  good-humuured 
face  peeped  like  the  sun  through  a  cloud  into 
the  gloom  of  the  cavern. 

^O  Misther  Connor,"  exclaimed  the  GrifBn, — 
falsehood  coming  more  readily  to  her  lips  than 
truth, — "  it*8  proud  Vm  to  see  you.  I  only  left 
this  misfortunatecrathur  here  to  watch  the  morsel 
of  pickled  pork  I  was  biling,  with  a  head  of 
cabbage,  to  keep  ray  midsummer,  on  account  of 
the  wakeness  thaf  s  over  me,  and  she  got  fright- 
ened, ye  see.  What  did  ye  get  frightened  at, 
ye  darlint?^  she  continued  to  the  trembling 
Aileen.  '*  Maybe  she  saw — Lord  save  us ! — 
the  tpiTit  that  walks  the  waters  to  watch  the 
jewdi  ID  the  lake,  or— but  what  was  it, 
AOeenr 

"  1^1  poor  Aileen  O'SulIivan,''  said  the  gen- 
tie  ■hearted  CoDnor.  "  Poor  Aileen,  who  has  no 
tcnae  to  anawer— none !  Why,  then,  Aileen, 
gml  Ton'n  like  the  monihly  roses  that  climb 
Ae  BeeVNcit ;  they're  beautiful  to  look  at,  but 
they  have  no  eesnt;  the  perfume  of  tense 
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and  feeling  is  wanting  in  ye— and  yet  maybe 
not  feeling — for  there's  feeling  in  that  blue  eye* 
wild  and  blue.     Do  you  know  me,  Aileen  ?" 

Aileen  advanced  a  step  or  two  towards  him, 
and  clasping  her  hands,  sung  a  few  lines  of  a 
beautiful  old  Irish  song,  which  admirably  de- 
scribed our  hero— 

''  My  Connor  !  his  cheeks  arc  as  ruddy  as  mom, 
The  whiteness  of  pearls  do  but  mimic  his  teeth, 

While  nature's  own  beauty  his  brow  doth  adom^ 
His  hair  Cupid's  bowstrings^  and  roses  his  breath." 


"  Ah  Aileen,  you  havn*t  forgot  me,  I 
you'^d  make  me  conceated,  avourneen,  if  I*d 
mind  ye ;  for  ever  and  always  that  was  your 
song  to  me;  but  I  say.  Mother  Griffin,  what 
enchantment  are  ye  afther  down  here  ?   like  the 

Comely  eels  in  the  verdant  mud^ 

this  is  a  quare  place  to  choose,  out  of  the  day 
light  that's  enough  to  renew  the  heart  of  man." 

'^Misther  Connor,  have  ye  forgot  and  for- 
gave ?^  inquired  the  Griffin.  **  That^s  what  my 
heart'^8  set  on.'^ 

**  Why,  yes,*^  said  the  unsuspecting  Connofi 
*^  to  be  sure  I  have ;  didn'^t  ye  say  you  were 
sorryt  and  what  more  could  you  do,  if  you  liad 
cut  my  tbroatf  than  ask  my  pardon  afther,  which 
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you  should  have;  I'd  scorn  to  keep  enmity 
B^inst  a  woman,"  and  he  extended  his  hand, 
which  the  old  traitress  took  and  muttered  some 
words,  whose  import  did  not  reach  his  ear,  for 
Aileen  continued  her  song, 

"Smiling',  beguiling." 

**  Never  heed  any  more  of  the  music,  now, 
Aileen."  raid  Connor,  "  though  ye're  the  sweet- 
est bird  that  ever  came  off  the  red  branch  tu 
which  you  belong;"  but  still  she  repeated, 
"  Smiling,  beguiling"— 

"  Don't  ye  hear  ?  That's  enough  of  yer 
goftherinj;,"  said  the  beldame,  angrily ;  and  the 
poor  girl  instinctively  crept  to  Connor's  side,  as 
before  sbe  had  done  to  her  bmther's. 

**  Fve  got  the  gUaa  here,"  persisted  Mrs. 
Griffin,  letting  her  voice  fall  again  into  a  low 
whine ;  "  I've  got  it  here,  dear,  though 
it's  but  a  loiaU  reparation  :  but  the  temper, 
dtar,  and  the  could  and  the  losses  I  meets  with, 
(be  mmmait  tatgtta  I  finds;  and  sure  if  ye 
tbhik  I  raade  your  purty  sisther  pay  tcxi  dear 
for  the  craeked  oomb,  I'll  give  her  one  for  no- 
Uung,  tluu  1  will.     My  sins,  dear,  hang  b 
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sung  Aileen.  ^'  And  you,  Connor,  think  of  the 
boy  that  walked  ten  mile,  yet  broke  his  poor 
shins  over  a  pebble,  a  pebble,''  and  she  looked 
earnestly  in  his  face. 

The  tramper  cast  a  long  glance  from  the  cor- 
ner of  her  eye  at  the  girl,  but  before  she  turned 
her  head  to  do  so,  the  expression  of  Aileen's 
face  had  changed,  and  she  kept  repeating} — 
"  A  pebble,  a  pebble." 

"  She  has  no  wit,  the  poor  thing, — ^but  here's 
the  glass,  Masther  Connor,  here's  the  glass,^  she 
continued,  pulling  out  what  had  been  intended 
for  a  very  different  purpose ;  and  Connor  saw 
one  of  those  rare  glasses,  which  are  the  delight  of 
an  Irish  antiquarian  ;  several  Irish  letters  were 
graven  on  it,  and  Connor  was  pleased  to  observe 
the  crest  of  the  Macarthie  More  on  one  side. 
^^  But  it's  not  the  one  our  people  prized,"  said  he, 
returning  it  to  the  woman,  ^^  so  I  don''t  want  it" 

The  GrifBn  knew  full  well  that  the  only  way 
to  work  upon  Connor  was  to  excite  his  sympa- 
thies,— to  make  him  pity  her,  for  he  had  no 
mean  vices  to  work  upon. 

'*  But,  O  Misther  Connor,  sure  you'll  ease  my 
mind, — ^you'll  ease  my  mind ;  I'm  in  misery  be- 
cause of  the  ill  I  did  ye,  unknowledgeable^  to 
be  sure^  but  stfll  it  was  ill,  and  I  know  it ;  it 
will  be  purty  for  the  darlint  that  won't  be  a 
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widdy  long;  and  Marcus  Roche  will  jtimpsky 
high  for  it,  why  not  ? — And  O,  if  you'd  only  aee 
the  corjial  in  it,  I  don't  mano  whiskey ;  if  you 
faelii'vc  me,  Misther  C'oniior,  I  have  not  put  a 
drop  of  the  nasty  stuff  inside  my  lips  for  many 
a  day ;  I  confine  myself  intircly  to  this  corjioli" 
and  she  drew  a  flask  from  her  capacious  pocket, 
"intirely  to  this ;  it's  so  warming,  and  cheering, 
■nd  Jayooaet  as  the  Frinvh  says,  a  fine  thing, 
intirely. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Connor. 

"  The  foundation  c^  it  is  wather ;  and  doves, 
■nd  nooj/oot  and  a  thrifie  of  brandy ;  but  in 
coorse  you  don't  dare  to  touch  it,  for  fear  of 
gUQsayiiig  the  purty  one  you  know  of.  Well, 
rli»*t.  O  sorra  a  taste  of  it  I'll  give  ye,  not  a 
drop;  sure  I  know  youdarn't  touch  it  It's 
the  inixtnre  the  grate  Frinch  generals  drank, 
and  tbcy  hare  luch  an  objection  to  strong  wa- 
tber^  that  you  might  know  it  was  as  mild  as 
aew  mflk." 

Coniior,  like  all  men,  wished  to  show  that 
be  WM  not  afraid  of  a  woman.  One  may  be 
CKtim  that  a  mao'i  cfaains  pren  him  tightly 
*bn  he  aMerts  that  he  never  wm  enobained 
iilulA. 
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she  was  not  heeded.  Connor's  spirits  were  at 
the  highest ;  he  was  full  of  mirth,  of  glee,  of 
confidence,  of  affection  for  the  whole  world ;  he 
would,  that  Midsumoier  mornings  have  em- 
braced all  the  foes  he  had  on  earth,  and 
sportively  saying,  that  though  he  never  meant 
to  have  anything  to  say  to  the  whiskey,  he  had 
taken  no  oath  against  brandy-and-water,  he 
put  the  flask  to  his  mouth  and  quaffed  right 
heartily. 

^'  It's  strong  enough  though,^'  he  said,  **  strong 
enough  though,  ould  woman ;  and  now,  shake 
hands,  and  I'll  get  Mistress  Margaret  to  for- 
give ye ;  and  if  ye  war  to  die,  ye  thraitor,  Fd 
see  there  was  no  want  of  tea  and  tobacco  at  your 
funeral,  though  I  intend  to  set  the  back  of  my 
hand  against  whiskey  now,  and  for  evermore, 
amen  !    But  I  say  it  was  strong." 

**  It's  the  wonder  of  the  world,  how  the  taste 
of  it  can  be  changed,  and  the  colour  too,"  said 
the  tram  per,  who  had  changed  one  flask  for 
another  of  the  compounds  she  carried  about  her 
for  chance  customers;  I'll  put  some  bleaching 
oarraways  in  this,  and  instead  of  a  pink,  itfH 
abioe  out  a  bright  amber ;  Fve  puiiled  Bumy 
of  the  gentry  with  my  skill,  my  eonnymniif'WM 
the  Priuoh  calls  it,  that  way,  for  Irish  geMtb- 
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man  aren't  koowl^able  about  any  spirit  but 
the  ooe;  just  put  that  to  y^r  lips  and  taste  the 
differ ;  it's  a  dale  waker  than  the  lasL^ 

"  Not  a  dew-drop  in  it,  uone  of  the  mountain, 
eh  ?"  inquired  Connor. 

"O,  *poo  my  Bowl!  sure  it's  not  chating 
ould  mldiere  with  gingerbread  I'd  be  trying 
not  I ;   it's  yerself  would  soon  find  me  out* 

**  It  u  weaker,  for  a  certainty,"  replied  Con- 
nor, after  drinking,  "  and  very  curious — " 

**  Weaker,"  muttered  the  hag,  as  she  topsy- 
turvied ber  basket,  '*  it's  three  times  as  strong, 
only  they  always  fancy  the  last  the  weakest" 

•*  Fll  tell  ye  what  I'll  do,"  said  Connor,  "if 
thu  glass  really  belonged  to  the  Macarthie,  I'm 
sure  HarcuB  Roche  would  like  to  have  it ;  and 
whatever  the  value  of  it  i!^  I  will  pay  je,  and 
tkat  ii  a  great  complement  entirely,  after  the 
way  you  trated  me;  but  tba^s  past,  and  all  bad 
blood  pan  with  it.  Pre  said  it,  and  so  now, 
good-bye  to  je^  and  a  more  pleasant  lodging 
tke  next  700  fanc^.* 

**Ab,  iC»  yerself  waa  erer  and  always  gene- 
nm  m  I  Hod  todHMe  that  talked  to-day  about 
dhi  «i^  70a  anSieRd  tlun  Uagoazd  O'SuIHtiob 
-i*bt  Ac  iaaUat  tbat  Ailecn  beard  tba  epH 
d  bmtbfrj 
'  forward, 
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(listaiF  round  her  head  while  the  flax  streamed 
froro  it  like  a  pennon,  she  danced  and  shouted, 
^'  Huroo  for  0*Sullivan  !  huroo  for  0''Sullivan!" 
Her  imagination  was  thrown  into  a  new  channel ; 
she  darted  under  one  of  the  low  arches,  and,  like 
a  spirit,  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

*'  Poor  thing,  she's  wilder  than  ever !"  said 
the  generous  Connor. 

^'  Ay,  poor  gra  girl ;  but  I  was  sore^hearted 
when  I  heard  the  counthry  say,  how  you  suf- 
fered thim  blaguard  O'Sullivans  to  put  upon 
poor  Monica  Murphy,  who^  though  now  she's 
laying  forenint  her  own  door  in  the  gripe  of  the 
ditch,  has  seen  good  days,  and  was  married  in 
her  youth  to  Jonas  Murphy,  who  was  own  bro- 
ther to  a  boy  who  married  yeV  grandmother's 
first  cousin,  before  you  war  bom." 

^Monica  Murphy,  ould  Monica  Murphy, 
that  has  often  carried  me  in  her  arms,  lying  in 
the  gripe  of  a  ditch  !^  repeated  Connor,  indig- 
nantly. ^^  And  who  dared  to  put  her  there^  I^d 
like  to  know,"  he  continued. 

^^  Just  then  the  bit  of  a  middle-man,"  replied 
the  Griffin,  determined  tp  strike  while  the  iron 
was  hot,  "the  bit  of  a  middle  man,  Tooimy 
O'Sullivan,  commonly  called  Tommy-nw,  fiir 
the  rint  the  craythur  owes  for  a  zoof  to  ftroJhf  her 
hMtrismdmrs   md  her  boy,  that  would  have 
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itood  by  her  while  there  wai  breath  in  bis  body, 
away  beyant  seas,  through  the  grip  the  law  took 
no  him,  for  the  Diistake  he  made,  carding  the 
t]the>f)roctor,  when  he  meant  it  to  be  the  gauger, 
— small  odds,  and  more  power  to  his  elbow  any 
way ;  but  it's  a  hard  case  on  the  ould  woman, 
that's  what  I  say, — it's  a  hard  case,  Mistber 
CffliDor,  and  every  one  that  heard  it  cried  shame, 
and  said  the  ^rit  was  pumped  out  of  Connor 
(yGorman,  or  he  wouldnH  suffer  it ;  but  I  said, 
what  was  he  to  do  against  his  oath  ?" 

**Oath,  what  oath?"  repeated  the  eesily- 
ncdted  Connor.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  oath  ? 
1  never  took  an  oath  against  protecting  the  poor 
■nd  needy.  I  never  took  an  oath  against  right- 
ing the  widow  on  whom  the  Lord's  hand  pressed 
heavily, — if  yoii  name  such  an  oath  as  that 
to  me  again,  111  make  you  fit  food  for  the  fishes 
bcknr  in  the  lake — thou^  it^a  my  bdief  the 
cnyCfaura  would  turn  from  the  dirty  drop  that^a 
»  ye.  What  do  you  mMn.  Mother  Mabel 
Grifio,  by  ftanttoing  me  to  mj/aet  f "" 

**01iiUsUMr  Cmnort"  rqilied  the  crone  with 
■mhmI  Awakoca^  "1  navar  bit  your  back ; 
kM>B«haBgsd'«MHB.  1  iwvar  open  my  lipt 
rdf  diIhct  awr,!  aayari  it^i 
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river  with  their  feet  in  the  wather,  making  snow- 
balls of  daisy  flow^s,  while  the  blooming  trees 
above  showered  blossoms  on  their  heads^  they 
said  one  to  the  other,  ^  Only  the  spirit's  turned 
to  new  milk  in  Connor  O'Gorman,  be*d  never 
suffer  Monica  to  be  houseless  and  friendless^ 
and  she  such  an  ould  pet  of  Misthress  Mar- 
garet Lee's.'  But  sure  it's  no  minding  what  the 
low  country  people  says,"  continued  the  tramper, 
conceitedly.  ^^  I  intend  to  walk,  (if  the  pains 
in  my  bones  don^t  desthroy  me  entirely,) — 1  in- 
tend to  crawl  to  where  she's  laid  in  the  dry 
ditch,  and  give  her  this  cordial  jist  to  keep  the 
life  in  her.^' 

*^  You  do!"  exclaimed  Connor,  ^^you  really 
do  ?  Why,  then,  GrifBn,  give  me  a  good  grip  of 
yer  hand ;  ye'r  an  honest  woman,  after  all,  and 
I  beg  yer  pardon, — but  don't  bother  yerself, — 
don't,  that's  a  good  soul :  PUgo  mywlf,  and  see 
her  righted." 

^^  O  Misther  Connor,  Misther  Connor,"  said 
the  hag^  with  well-feigned  astonishment  and 
dismay, — **  don^t,  don't^ — I  oiNildn^t  stand  the 
reproof  and  the  reproach  of  the  Misthress  above 
there,— root  I ;  and aa sure  as  fiUe  youllgvt  into 
a  viustk}n,.,fbr  the  man , tlial  .toraed  her  out(j|a,f 
graat %hteff,ii}tii^ly,  and  JfltH.ipi^t  b^  din^ini 
iar  nsver.mfndjllit  ai^d(iiMii9>hi'abtt.»i<iiilj;aD 
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ould  woman,  and  has  no  one  belonging  to  her 
to  blame  you  for  not  minding  the  promise 
Tou  made  to  her  son,  and  he  going  away,  that 
ve  wouldn't  see  her  put  on  by  any  one.** 

**If  ye  don't  hold  yer  tongue,**  said  Connor, 
forgetful  of  his  former  mildness,  and  a  good 
deal  heated  by  the  ardent  spirit  to  which  he  had 
been  so  long  unaccustomed,  and  which  was  so 
cunningly  administered  by  the  artful  woman, 
**  ni  tie  ye  up  like  a  crocodile  in  your  own 
skin :  look,  I  haven't  time  to  run  on  to  the  Bees- 
Nest,  but  do  you  go  there :  tell  Mistress  Mar- 
garet Lee  the  truths  and  tell  her.  111  not  be 
back  till  I  see  the  darlint  ould  woman  under  her 
own  roof  again.  Thiamoming,  you  say,  he  turned 
her  out?" 

-Yes." 

*'  Bad  luck  toUm,  the  poor,  dirty,  tbreacher- 
MS  vagabooe^bad  luck  to  him  every  day  he 
sees  the  green  gnm,  the  brown  datt,  or  the 
keavena  dear  or doady— or  stands  a  cbtace  of 
a  hatiiigv  and  AM  wffl  be  every  day  of  bis  life, 
-^^aadlbrii  ^rQr  Ariik  of  rent  P' 

•  **  Md  Ilia  to  0ftll4iliiMetf  an  Irishman  !--'-dic 
toaiCfy^ii  gobiglftAvliatf  Wtifffly.  I  know  wbuae 
mi^Wkm  ilMe^tiifia^dttldafcifutj'ayatoui 
ttMto1i*#4l^it4to1tt|bMl^eM]^l0  >«^  wkb 
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could  hardly  make  his  own  out  of  it ;  and  that  one 
letting  to  a  poor  man,  and  he  giving  a  bit  of  it 
to  another.  O  my  country  ! — they  say  rats  leave 
a  falling  house,  I  wish  the  rats  left  us,  and  it's 
rise  we'd  do.  You've  a  dale  of  knowledge  about 
furrin  parts :  can  ye  tell  me  what  betther  off 
our  landlords  are  abroad  than  they  could  be 
at  home, — are  the  people  betther  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  Griffin. 

«  The  land  finer  ?" 

"No." 

"  If  the  houses  didn't  plaze  them,  they  could 
build  others — there's  every  convenience — wood 
and  wather,  and  stone,  and  marble,  and  plea- 
sant places  by  sea  and  land — bright  fields;  and 
if  the  heart's  blood  of  the  gentry  would  stay 
with  us,  there  would  be  bright  eyes,  where  now 
theyVe  red  and  heavy  with  weeping,  and  those 
would  have  clothing  who  hide  from  natural 
shame ;  and— but  where's  the  good  of  my  stay- 
ing, and  time  flying?  Only  look.  Mother 
GriiBo,  if  I  could  get  near  a  real  member  of 
parliament,  which  we  never  see,  borrin'  whin 
they're  all  sugar  and  cream,  at  the  canvass — ^if  I 
could  only  get  face  to  face  with  one,  Vd  mj  to 
him,   Lay   a   propsbty  tax   on  thk    ab^ 

SBNTKES,  AVD  LVT   IT   BB   LAID  OUT   VOB   TBM 

GOOD  OF  THB  MOB;  «nd  Aot  would  be  wrvipg 
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the  green  little  island  ia  a  way  she  haaa't  been 
wrved  jet.  Well,  our  bright  days  are  tu 
come,  praise  be  to  God ! — for  betwixt  our 
friodt  and  our  enemies,  weVe  had  none  of 
them  yet .'  Now,  mother,  I'm  off;  show 
Marcus  the  gloss,  and  give  my  message  to  Mii- 
tresa  I^ee."  And  Connor  was  bounding  out  of 
the  vault,  all  zeal,  and  heartiness,  and  good- 
will to  the  whole  world,  when  Mrs.  Griffin 
called  him  back. 

"  Miatber  Connor — I  say,  Misther  Connor — 
the  flaak,  arooo — the  flask  that  I  was  going  to 
take  the  crsythur — ^just  taste  it  again.  Wdl, 
is  it  sweet  enough,  and  strong  enough." 

"  I  think,"  said  Connor,  "  it's  raytber  too 
ttmg  for  an  ould  woman." 

"  Then  take  uother  sup,  Misther  Connor, 
■■d  m  fill  it  up  with  watfacr.  Ah,  Mistber 
Conoor,  bow  blind  we  ate  not  to  know  our 
taeads.  Wasn't  I  the  focd  to  let  my  temper 
pt  the  hetther  of  me  with  you  ?  wan't  I  ?— 
«dl  to  be  aure  I  But  any  way,  it'a  over  now, 
"Dmt,  DOW  111  pm  wathor  in  it,"  abe  oonti- 
»md,  afar  Coooor,  perfectly  ignonot  cf  the 
mmglik  <^  what  abe  had  aaund  him  over  aad 
■!■  igphi.  MM  DoA^  hot  a  ■■  li^uoor,"  had 
rtwi  whil  1 — 'll*  !>■*«  ^**  moH^  to  m)u 
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ever,  was  made  of  sterner  stuff;  and  not 
doubting  for  a  moment  the  woman's  honesty  of 
purpose,  lie  attributed  the  increased  exhilara- 
tion to  his  increased  happiness,  and  never 
thought  a  **  taste  of  Frinch-ooloured  wather  '* 
could  affect  his  nerves.  He  flew  with  all  the 
warm  feeling  of  his  generous  heart  to  succour  the 
houseless  widow. 

The  Griffin's  spiteful  laugh  recorded  the 
success  of  her  evil  project;  and  muttering 
many  words  of  congratulation  to  herself  on  the 
triumph  her  plan  had  already  achieved,  she 
proceeded  to  seek  Ulick,  to  arrange  the  pro- 
gress of  her  scheme.  She  knew  perfectly  well 
that  what  Connor  bad  already  drank  would 
lead  him  to  take  more;  that  she  had  only  to 
provide  persons  ready  and  willing  to  cross  his 
path,  and  there  was  little  doubt  but  he  would 
be  easily  led,  while  in  a  state  of  more  than  half 
intoxication,  to  take  up  a  quarrel ;  for  her  expe- 
rience had  always  proved  the  readiness  with 
which  an  exhilarated  man  rushes  into  broils ; 
besides,  the  internal  feeling  poor  Connor  must 
have  had  that  he  really  intended  a  good  actioo. 
would,  under  existing  circumstances,  draw  fain 
unooDsciottaly  forward  to  the  perpetration  lofliie 
■Teryjdeeds  he  had  so:rig^iteously  refifinad  fimn 
the  put  yMor.   *So.  trueh.ia: tbatrff^Mir 
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virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  vices  whipped 
them  DOL" 

I  am  liftppj,  fisr  the  hononr  of  "  ould  Ire- 
bod,"  to  be  able  to  itatc^  ai  a  positive  fact,  that 
M  Mabri  Griffin,  who,  during  a  long  aeries  of 
yean,  infested  the  good  city  of  Cork  and  its 
nrighbourhood,  and  wrought  a  greater  quantity 
of  mischief  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  score  of  old 
maids,  cM  wives,  and  old  widows,  put  toge^ 
tber,  however  prone  the  said  score  might  be  In 
malke  and  all  uncharitableness, — I  am  happy, 
I  might  say  oveijoyed,  to  be  able  to  state,  upon 
unduabted  authority,  that  Mabel  Griffin  was  not 
altogether  an  Irishwoman:  her  father  was  Irish, 
bat  Mabel  henelf  w«^  fbrtuoately  for  the  credit 
at  tbe  land*  bom  upon  tfie  high  seas !  During 
brr  early  days,  she  uaed  to  appear  and  dinp* 
pMT  at  tbe  varioDS  Irish  sea^ports,  like  the 
■wiBmn — no  one  being  exacdy  able  to  tell 
wbeuee  At  came  or  wbiUwr  die  went.  She 
wm  aate  duoorend  tobave  rended  at  Limetick 
ia  aan^  attiFe ;  imtil  evary  one  nying  skc  was 
I.  die  yidded  at  lart  to  die  WW  ^Hi'^ 
Bf  and  tbpB  tbctniy^ 
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of  those  redeeming  qualities  which,  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  we  are  naturally 
anxious  to  discover  in  the  worst  characters. 
Her  coils  were  round  poor  Connor,  and  she 
gloated  like  a  venomous  spider  over  the  hope 
of  being  revenged  for  the  slights  he  had  put 
upon  her,  and  felt^  if  she  obtained  no  recom- 
pense from  Ulick,  it  would  be  sufficient  payment 
for  her  trouble  to  destroy  the  anticipated  hap- 
piness of  the  frankt  free-hearted  0*Gorman. 
While  she  chuckled  to  Ulick  O'Sullivan  over 
the  credulity  of  her  victim,  she  hardly  permitted 
herself  time  to  exult  at  the  overthrow  of  his 
hopes,  so  eager  was  she  to  arrange  her  plan, 
which  admitted  of  no  delay ;  and  Ulick,  while 
he  ably  seconded,  was  lost  in  astonishment  at 
the  vigour  and  clearness  of  her  rapid  arrange^ 
ments. 
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PART  V. 


The  statement  of  the  Griffin,  that  old  Monica 
Murphy  had  been  turned  out  of  her  cottage  by 
one  of  the  O^Sullivansy  because  she  had  not 
wherewithal  to  pay  her  rent,  was  perfectly  true. 
There  is  nothing  strikes  more  home  to  the  heart 
thm  the  being  forced  to  leave  the  dwelling 
which  has  echoed  to  our  laughter  and  our  sighs ; 
within  whose  sanctuary  our  joys  and  griefs 
have  been  consecrated;  whose  wallsy  however 
nrintaresting  they  may  appear  to  the  stranger, 
tons  are  bung  with  a  thousand  tender  me- 
BKiries,  hallowed  by  a  thousand — ^iC  may  be 
iMlor  it  may  be  sweet— temembrances;  and, 
atiai^  though  it  may  seem,  the  most  sorrowful 
houfsof  our  existcBoe  are  oAeo  fraught  with 
As  groatast  falessi^gs^  How  dear  is  the  me. 
wr?  of  m  ftiaid  upon  whom  the  cold  Md  heavT 
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grave  has  closed,  it  may  be  in  a  foreign  land  ; 
the  last  time  he  was  in  this  room  he  sat  beneath 
the  shadow  of  that  lamp — ^he  spoke  of  his  return 
— those  walls  echoed  to  the  friendly  music  of 
his  voice — that  voice  which,  through  evil  re- 
port and  good  report,  was  loud  in  our  defence 
or  praise;  we  think,  with  a  deep  and  melancholy 
satisfaction,  that  there  is  no  blot  upon  his  me- 
mory, and,  looking  upon  his  now  vacant  place, 
we  dress  up  all  his  virtues,  and,  closing  our  eyes, 
could  well  believe  him  there,  with  his  old  quaint 
smile,  his  gentle  jest,  his  sound  and  wise  counsel; 
and  is  not  that  a  pleasure — is  it  not  joy  to  think 
tliat  we  had  such  a  friend  ? — a  sad,  sweet  joy, 
sobered  by  sorrow. 

I  have  witnessed  the  most  touching  instances 
of  attachment  to  the  literally  bare  walls  of  an 
Irish  peasant's  dwelling  on  the  part  of  its  inha- 
bitants; and  I  believe  it  is  always  the  case 
where  strong  natural  feelings  have  been  nur- 
tured in  youth  by  domestic  associations. 

I  should  be  almost  ashamed  to  say  how  at* 
tached  I  become  even  to  bousdiold  furniture-* 
silent,  dumb  things  —  familiar  to  my  eje^ 
till  they  have  grown  not  inio  but  unio  my  heut 
— -some  of  them  very  old ;  the  table  on  wbicb  I 
write,  Jt  is  to  me  a  dear  oompamon — as  dear, 
tbou^  &r  A >«iy.  diftrent  miei^  aaeo  Irial^ 
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man's  kish  that  was  oncse  seized  with  the  scanty 
remainder  of  his  poor  furniture  for  rent. 

^'  God  bless  ye  !^'  he  exclaimed, ''  and  don't 
take  that — its  nothing  hut  a  kish ;  it's  not  worth 
twopence  to  you — ^it's  falling  to  pieces — hut  if  9 
more  to  me  than  thousands ;  ifs  nothing  bi4t  a 
kish — ^but  my  eldest  boy — he^  thank  God,  that's 
not  to  the  fore  to  see  his  father's  poverty  this 
day — he  slept  io  it  many  a  long  night,  when 
the  eyes    of   his  blessed  mother  hadn't  gone 
smong  the  bright  stars  of  heaven,  but  was  here 
to  watch  over  him ; — ifs  nothing  but  a  kish — 
yet  many  a  time  little  Kathleen  crowed  and  held 
up  her  innocent  head  out  of  it  to  kiss  her  daddy; 
ifs  nothing  but  a  kish — ^yet  many  a  day,  in  the 
middle  ofmg  staeery,  have  I,  and  my  wife,  (the 
blessed  saints  take  her  soul  to  glory  f)  and  five 
as  beautiful  children  as  ever  stirred  a  man^s 
heart  te  hie  bosoms  sat  round  it,  and  cat  the 
paytee  and  salt  out  of  it,  fresh  and  wholesonie; 
and  whin  I  bad  my  aiar  Uassifi^ff  to  look  on,  itffe 
little  I  eared  ibr  the  riavery  a  poor  Irishman  is 
bora  to~Af*a  mMmg  but  a  MsA— but  it*s'beafi 
with  ne  fidl*  and  Wt  been  with  me  einptyi  tor 
msnymkmgjHi^t  ^mmI  tte  tfinlA»  Ma^^-ilJiMiM 
■^rlwwJtof   ibrslBee^flie  bed  woM-wmM^^tom 
wrfii  mei, Jir ito iarfyiyf^i^tiiiaifefci*! Awi^ 
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take  it-^ifa  nothing  but  a  kish."  There  was  a 
picture  of  misery  and  attachment — attachment 
and  misery  ! — ^yet  ^^  it  was  nothing  but  a 
kish  !" 

Alas !  the  heart  makes  strange  idols ;  but  who 
can  dispute  their  omnipotence?  I  would  not 
give  much  for  the  man,  and  I  would  give  posi- 
tively nothing  for  the  woman,  who  had  no 
household  gods,  for  I  should  believe  such  were 
dead  to  all  associations,  and  consequently  to  all 
the  finer  sympathies  of  our  nature. 

Connor  O'Gorman  pursued  his  way,  heated 
by  indignation  and  the  spirits  the  Griffin  had 
so  cunningly  infused ;  he  was  brimful  of  excite- 
ment— ready  to  go  off  like  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne in  sunny  weather,  at  the  slightest  touch 
—and  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do, 
or  what  he  ought  not  to  do-—"  his  time  was  up" 
— be  should  marry  Margaret  to-morrow-— he 
was  resolved  not  to  quarrel  with  the  O'^Sulli- 
vans — and  yet  be  was  quite  resolved  that  Mo- 
nica should  be  reinstated  by  fair  means  or  foul 
in  the  possession  of  her  cottage — there  could  be 
no  second  opinion  on  that  head.  Brimful  in- 
deed was  Connor  O'Grorman  of  excitement  and 
happiness — hit  imagination^  filled  with  bright 
prospects  of  the  future ;  no  king  of  fairy-land 
ever  conjured  up  a  more  gorgeoua  guooessioo  of 
enjoyments — ^he  would    not    liave   exchanged 
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places  with  the  most  powerful  potentate  on 
earth.  Next  Sunday  he  should  ride  to  chapel 
accompanied  by  his  wife — his  wife — Margaret 
O'Gorman ;  with  what  pride  he  would  lift  her 
off  her  horse — and  how  the  O'SuUivans  would 
be  astonished  at  the  brightness  of  his  fortune — 
aod  '^  ould  Monica,"  she  would  be  there,  and 
though  she  could  see  but  little^  and  hear  not  at 
all,  still  she  would  bless  them — and  then  he 
flourished  his  "  bit  o'  timber^^  and  **  whooped/' 
and  capered,  and  fancied  the  trees  danced  "  to 
himT  and  saw  two  where  there  used  to  be  but 
one — and  then  wiped  his  eyes,  and  wondered 
what  was  over  them,  for  there  was  but  one  tree, 
^  sure  enough."  And  after  journeying  in  a  way 
it  would  be  difficult  to  describe — sometimes  run- 
niog,  at  other  moments  leaping — elevating  bis 
T(Hoe  so  as  to  sing  sweet  wild  music,  in  accord- 
iDce  with  the  joy  and  hope  that  preponderated, 
whik  his  indignation  against  the  (y  Sullivan  who 
had  oppressed  the  widow  called  forth  a  sudden 
burst  of  warlike  measure,  which  was  as  suddenly 
ilterad  to  the  warm  love  ditty  so  much  more  in 
aeonndaiice  with  the  feelings  of  bis  heart  At 
l«t  be  bounded  to  the  summit  of  the  little  hill 
thit  oferfattog  the  eabin  of  old  Moniea  Mur» 
|ihy{  lie  looked  into  the  vdlejr  bnealb,  end  saw 
the  oU  efceding  veetieg  agpinst  the  nde  of  a 
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moss,  affording  shelter  to  vnyriads  of  insects 
that  were  buzting  in  the  opeti  sun*light.  He 
remembered  the  day  when  old  Monica's  cotti^ 
was  built.  It  was  known  throughout  the  neigh* 
bourhood  that  Tom  0*SuIlivan  had  no  objection 
to  let  Monica  the  half-acre,  if  there  was  a  house 
built  on  it  for  her ;  but  how  was  old  Monica  to 
build  a  house  ? — she  had  neither  materials  nor 
money — her  grand-daughter's  hands  were  young 
and  feeble,  and  her  son  had  been  forced  to 
*'quit  the  country:''  old  Monica  was  well^be- 
loved  in  the  neighbourhood— ^and  what  was  the 
result?— a  result  by  no  means  rare— all  the 
•*  boys'* — ^meaning  thereby  all  the  young  men 
— who  knew  and  pitied  the  old  woman — as- 
sembled one  bright  summer  morning :  a  neigh- 
bouring quarry  furnished  stones;  the  cementing 
— mud — was  easily  found  and  worked;  some 
brought  straw  for  the  thatch,  others  the 
necessary,  or  part  of  the  necessary  timbers 
—  rafters  and  wattles  and  pegs ;  one  carpenter 
magnanimously  offered  to  make  a  door  and  a 
window,  giving  his  time  and  labour,  if  any  one 
would  pay  for  the  '*  boords"— 4iDd  the  boards 
were  paid  for  by  a  voluntary  subscription  ^ 
the  part  of  the  young  coilfetry  girls,  aoiiie  bis 
iltowin]gf  a  penny,  others  twopetteei  dl  In  propilf- 
tt^tdtheii*'tiMJina.  11i^1<^ga»'thdr  ilWlr^ 
as  I  have  aaid,  early  one  bright  ram- 
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mer  morning,  and  before  night  the  walls 
were  finished :  three  days  saw  the  cottage 
eompletedt  a  nigged  fence  made  round  the 
little  garden,  which  Connor  O'Gonnan  caused 
to  be  |d«Dted  with  cabbages  and  potatoes,  and 
Kot,  moreover,  a  nice  "  slip  of  a  pig"  to  tenant 
the  sty  which  he  insisted  should  be  built  for  its 
neeptioD.  Thomas  Sullivan  thought  he  hadgot 
a  good  tenant;  be  was  a  hard,  unfeeling  roan, 
who  would  work  good  and  bad  alike.  But  the 
past  winter  had  been  hard  upon  Monica ;  her 
bees  bad  not  awanned,  her  pig  died,  and  her 
gmtl^  industrious  grandchild  got  the  measles. 
Monica,  •  nurse  by  profession,  thought  she 
should  have  lost  her*  and  if  she  had,  the  poor 
owture  would  have  spared  O'Sulliran  the 
trouble  of  distnining  for  rent,  which,  perhaps, 
beartlesa  aa  be  was,  he  would  never  have  done 
but  for  the  porpoae  of  rexing  the  O'Gormans, 
1  bad  principally   contributed  to 


..  4tt  :  Camwr  looked  down  on  the  little 
•jfwUi^..be  pit  Ua  anger  run  rapodly  up^^ke 
^^HemfJ.'I'bf^  wtpamd  to  a.  hot  fire.  MoDiGa 
t]m«(,;«ff(pd    In   ft  ditd    opponta  the    little 

I* dwelling,  consecrated  not  only  by  its  bum- 
ble comror1»,  but  by  the  pOfmi^  t^.^^jfifit 
Afrieads  who  had  creeled  an  ))f|qtmvi.||)iitl|l^^ff^t 
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of  their  good- will ;  the  head  of  her  sick  grand- 
child was  resting  on  her  knees :  it  was  a  melan- 
choly picture  of  helpless  age  and  helpless  youth, 
and  Connor  grasped  his  stick  more  tightly 
when  the  conversation  of  the  two  men,  who  bad 
not  only  taken  possession,  but  were  removing 
her  miserable  furniture,  was  borne  so  distinctly 
on  the  breeze^  that  he  heard  every  word  they 
uttered. 

**  It's  woeful,  so  it  is,"  said  one  fellow,  distin- 
guished by  the  bright  redness  of  his  hair.  *^  It's 
wonderful  and  woeful,  to  see  the  crowds  that's 
going  and  gathering  to  the  pattern,  and  we  no 
chance  of  being  in  it  for  a  purty  while  yet, — 
Sullivan  tould  us  not  to  quit  till  he  cum ;  and 
he  wouldn't  have  bothered  about  it  only  to  get 
a  rise  out  of  the  O'Grormans  these  dull  times." 

<<  I  don't  believe  that,''  said  the  other ;  *'  he'd 
go  to  the  devil  for  money,  though  it's  little  he'll 
get  here,  for  now  that  the  woman's  out,  there^s 
nothing  in.  Here's  the  inventhry,  I've  put  it 
down  on  the  back  of  the  bill  that  thieving  tailor 
sent  in  to  the  masther,  and  I'm  affeard  to  let 
him  see  it,  he'd  go  so  mad :  it  makes  no  odds,  to 
be  sure,  for  he'd  have  to  send  it  in  agaioi  in  mx 
months  time,"  and  the  speaker  known  at  Juk 
Sweeney,  ''lawyera'  roan,  ond,**  began  to  read 
what,  tag  the  information  of  my  En^idi  rfiaders 
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who  may  not  have  an  idea  of  how  little  it  takes 
to  couBtitute  comfort  in  Irish  cottages,  I  tran- 
scribe, as  Mr.  Jack  pronounced  it: — 

"Inrenthry  of  Monica  Murphy's  goods: — 
One  griddle — one  kish — one  platter — two  stools 
(one  with  two  legs)— one  straw  bed — one  bouU- 
ther  of  the  same— one  blanket — a  patch  quilt — 
a  noggin — a  piggio — an  iron  pot— an  ould 
creel — three  pair  and  a-half  of  knitting  needles 
— a  spinning  wheel  (crack't) — a  piece  of  looking- 
glass — two  ould  boxes,  and  a  tub." — "  There  it 
it/'  he  added,  pausing  in  bia  inventory,  and 
kicking  it  forward,  a  proceeding  the  old  tub, 
not  being  accustomed  to,  resented  by  felling 
immediately  to  jneces.  "  See  that,  now  1"  said 
the  fellow,  "  Connor  O'Gonnan's  sisther  Alley 
gave  Monica  that  tub  and  the  six  pieces  of 
cbaney,  but  it's  not  like  Connor,  for  it  wouldn't 
bear  a  Udfc." 

Connor  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  down, 
bnt  fin-  once  cheeked  bimielf. 

**  It  vcHildo't  be  law,  I  suppose,"  said  tbe 
odicr,  **to  Mile  ber  ould  cloak,  but  there's  a  hive 
of  bnaia  ibenardcDftiwatoek-bive,  you  know; 
joit  Mf  Hia«  thans,  tlicy^  better  worth  the  few 
tfm  than  all  the  rait  of  thethioga 
Eether." 
r  mighty  fond  intirely  of  lajiag  «m7 
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sort  and  kind  of  trouble  on  me,^  replied  the  red- 
headed gentleman.  '*  Seize  a  hive  of  bees  at 
this  time  of  day  !  I'*m  obliged  to  ye,  but  not 
particularly, — do  you  think  it's  mad  I  am, — 
clean  gone;  well  done!  a  hive  of  bees, — ^" 

At  this  moment  his  eye  caught  the  animated 
6gure  of  Connor  O'Gorman^  and  his  companion 
espied  our  hero  at  the  same  moment. 

D'ye  see  that  ?"  says  one. 

I  do,^  replied  Rufus.  **  I  thought  all  along 
some  of  the  faction  would  be  up  about  it,  but  T 
wasn't  sure  which  ;  so  much  the  better.  Now, 
keen  watch  outside^  and  FU  keep  watch  inside," 
he  added,  walking  very  quietly  into  the  cabin, 
and  shutting  the  door,  while  his  companion 
shouldered  the  door-post  and  fingered  his  shil- 
lala  in  rather  a  nervous  manner,  muttering, — 
*^  Tom  O^SuUivan  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  lave 
us  here,  and  he  the  instigator  r* 

Connor  0*6orman  soon  stood  before  him,  and 
bowing  with  mock  solemnity,  said,  *'  Your  most 
obedient  and  very  humble  sarvant,  sir;  good 
morrow,  gintleman,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  cdl- 
ing  ye  out  of  your  name, — ^for  want  of  a  better, 
I  believe^  they  call  you  Tom  Staff.  Och,  yeV  a 
dent,  pale,  and  interesting  young  man,  I  tiA»'^ 
well  then,  III  trouUe  ye  to  Uke  y«r  dioaMH' 
from  that  door-cheek,  and  let  me  retdm  this 
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dwlJDti  murdered  ould  Isdy  to  her  own  place. 
— Monica,  avourneen,  may  be  on  account  <tf  the 
many  yean  th^'v  on  ye,  ye  don't  know  me; 
but  I  know  you,  asthor^  and  it's  sorry  I  am  to 
tee  ye  with  nothing  over  yer  head  for  a  roof  but 
the  blue  sky  of  heaven ; — well,  any  way,  they 
can't  take  that  from  ye.  You  are  ould,  I  know, 
Monica,  and  you  knew  my  father  and  grand- 
fitber,  and  all  my  people, — but  have  you  lost 
your  toQgue  as  well  as  your  teeth  ?  Well,  Mo- 
nica, dear,  it  was  time  for  the  teeth  to  go,  when 
you  had  do  great  call  for  them." 

"  GrBOny,  sir,"  aays  the  poor  dck  girl,  "  ud- 
dcntand*  you  are  speaking  for  her  good  ;  I  feel 
her  lean  oo  my  cheek,  though  ye  can't  aee  them 
OQ  aooouBt  of  the  hood  of  her  cloak,  which  ii 
drawn  over  her  face  to  hide  her  throuble." 

"  Uy  poor  darling,"  laid  O'Gonuan,  "  you^re 
too  Bck  to  lift  your  hand  to  anything  except 
yqg^r  BKNitb,  which  you  will  do  with  full  and 
fli^j  HMD,  I  hc^ ;  take  a  drop  of  thii,  both 
tt.gft.  it  *ill  "!■"  youi'  beart,"  said  Conaor, 
^  hjti  ywr  g»M>dinother  is  quite  deaf*  iMi^ 

^L  "  The  bcu-ing  baa  lefV  her,  sir,'"  replied  (be 
^n^  **  but  granny  feels  oU  the  same,  as  she  did 
^H|Rf  enrago;  abe  has  a  deal  of  feelings  sir." 
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**So  much  the  worse,"  thought  Connor,  as 
he  turned  again  to  the  keeper. 

"  That  poor  woman/'  he  said,  ^^  is  as  deaf  as 
a  beetle,  but  you  are  not ;  some  of  the  senses 
are  left  in  you,  any  way— so,  come  out  of  that ; 
if  you  do  not  give  up  jiossession  of  that  house 
in  double-quick  time,  it's  your  skinful  of  broken 
bones  you'll  have." 

*^  Help,  Jack,''  exclaimed  the  coward  to  him 
who  had  secured  himself  in  the  cottage ;  **help, 
he^s  telling  his  stick  to  whisper  in  my  ear." 

<^ril  tell  you  what,  my  fine  fellow,"  said 
Connor,  ^*  it'll  not  whisper ;  when  it  begins  if  11 
talk  loud,  a  language  you  can  understand ;  and 
the  only  fear  I  have  is,  that  too  many  of  my 
own  boys,  brave  and  true-hearted  O'Grormans, 
will  be  down  here  before  I've  time  to  punish 
you  to  my  heart's  content,  myself." 

Just  as  Connor  ceased  speaking,  the  fellow 
who  had  so  cunningly  retreated  inside  the  cot- 
tage, anxious  to  see  how  the  land  lay,  yet  afraid 
to  open  the  door,  pulled  an  old  straw  hat  out  of 
the  aperture,  which,  when  Monica  first  resided 
in  her  cottage,  had  been  occupied  by  a  pane  ot 
glass,  but  having  been  broken,  was  replaced  bj 
tbe  hat,  being,  as  Monica  said,  '*  more  eonvai* 
nientf  in  regard  that  she  could  let  tbe  air  in 
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now  (Gkid  blew  it  i)  when  she  pleased.^ — ^As  I 
have  said.  Jack  pulled  out  the  hat  very  quietly, 
and  having  ascertained  that  Connor's  back  was 
towards  him — having,  moreover,  beard  what  he 
said,  as  to  the  probability  of  the  O'Gormans 
crowding  to  the  rescue  of  the  old  furniture,  as 
much,  if  truth  must  be  told,  from  a  love  of  fun 
as  a  love  of  kindness,  and  above  all,  from  that 
longing  to  oppose  the  Eo^sh  laws,  which 
leemfi  an  inherent  desire  in  the  breast  of  every 
Irish  peasant, — ^he  ventured  to  put  forth  his  en- 
tire bead,  upon  which  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
making  its  colour  more  conspicuous  than  ever, 
and  pushing  the  matted  locks  from  his  eyes, 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  if  Connor  was  as  yet 
the  only  O'Gorman  in  the  field ;  the  opening 
was  small,  and  Jack's  head  large,  but  he  ma- 
naged to  get  it  out  notwithstanding,  and  just  as 
be  was  tumiog  it  for  the  purpose,  it  would 
appear,  of  ascertaining  if  the  O'Gonnans  were 
absolutely  coming  down  the  hill,  Connor  espied 
it  in  all  its  i^ory. 

*^  O  murder,''  he  exclaimed,  flourishing  his 
stick,  **  O  murder,  who  is  the  owner  of  that 
tempting  head  ?  Well,  I  never  saw  anything  to 
equal  that ; — such  a  red  head  I  that  is  a  curio- 
sity. I  say,jSre  the  hause^^  he  continued,  while 
the  unfortunate  fellow  struggled  hard  to  draw 
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in  his  carrotty  poll,  that  he  might  avoid  the 
blow  which  he  expected  every  moaient  to  de- 
scend on  it.  ^^  Fire  the  houae^  iny  boy  !*' 
he  repeated,  greatly  amused  at  the  mau's 
consternation.  ^^Fire  the  housei — ^your  time's 
up^  I'm  thinking.'^  Jack»  under  the  momen- 
tary but  firm  conviction  that  the  faction  were 
going  to  play  one  of  their  practical  tricksi  and 
smoke  him  out,  after  the  most  approved  fash- 
ion of  badger-hunting,  when  he  had  rescued 
his  head  from  peril,  made  no  more  ado^  but 
bolted  out  at  the  door,  oversetting  his  compiF 
nion,  while  he  screamed,  ^*  He's  fired  the  house! 
he's  fired  the  house !" 

*^  Well,"  exclaimed  Connor,  stepping  to  the 
door,  ^*  that's  the  finest  mistake  I  ever  saw  made 
in  my  life,  and  the  first  time  a  red  head  ever 
stood  the  friend  of  an  O'Gorman  ;— purty  mi- 
nisters of  the  law  you  are^ — fine  fellows  to  guard 
the  peace,  and  sec  that  justice  has  her  own  way 
in  the  country.  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
gintlemen,  I  am  indeed, — ^it's  altogether  new  to 
me  to  get  possession  after  this  method.  I'm 
for  ever  obliged  to  you. — Fine  lawyers  you  are,i 
tumbling  about  like  herrings  in  a  net  I — bafa 
the  kindness  to  let  me  know  what's  your  pba-. 
•ure,  gintlemen  ;^  andConnort  standing  in.  the 
iqiddle^of  fhe  door-way,    again  bowed  fplk 
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that  mrcsEtic  politeneu  wliich  an  Irishmaa  can 
M  well  assume.  Neither  of  the  men  liked  to 
reply  directly  to  Cimnor;  one  whispered  the 
other,  "  Yon  spake,"  and  the  other  replied, 
*'  You  spake ;'"  and  at  last  both  shouted  to- 
gether, while  watching  Connor,  as  if  he  were  u 
wild  beast,  "  Pay  the  rint." 

**  Oh,  oh,"  replied  Connor,  greatly  amused 
at  thrir  cowardice;  "oh,  oh!  it's  the  rint  ye 
want,  is  it  ?  Ah,  my  tight  fellows,  there  are 
more  than  you  looking  for  the  Rint  in  this  un- 
fortunate cijuntry.  And  so,  for  the  value  of  a 
fe*  Hirty  shillings,  you  would  turn  a  poor 
feeble  creature  like  that  out  of  doors,  and  leave 
hfT  to  tBe  in  a  ditch,  where  you  will  die,  some 
of  these  odd  days,  yourselves,  please  God ! — or, 
moR  likely,  of  a  dark  winter  night,  of  a  slit  in 
the  windpipe,  or  ■  sudden  shortness  of  breath, 
Anglit"  he  added  bitterly,  "  it's  enough,  so  it 
i^  to  turn  an  hnnert  lad's  heart,  to  see  the  likea 
of'jmt  darknring  the  green  graas  and  the  bright 
htncat  with  yoar  black  iliadowa.'* 

*•  W«^  em't  belp  it,  Hasther  Connor,'  said 
nMbtihaae,  in  ■  wbining  voce ;  **  we  can^ 
Pl|b'h ;  we  are  poor,  and  we  have  no  honesf' 
wBy  of  liTiii;*." 

**  Dnn't  tell  tae  Donseoae,"  aid  Connor,  Co»* 
.Iftt^uously  ;  **^  haven't  you  your  four  6one0^ 
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couldn't  you  work  with  your  hands  'f"  I  know 
it's  hard  for  a  boy  that  has  a  family  of  children 
to  support,  to  live  upon  ninepence  or  tenpence 
a-day ;  but  honesty  is  the  firmest  staff  that 
poverty  ever  leaned  upon;  and  you donH know, 
maybe,  how  sweet  it  makes  the  potato.  Well, 
it's  no  use  speaking  to  you ;  the  only  thing  left, 
is  for  you  to  tell  me  the  amount  of  the  debt 
that  poor  helpless  woman  owes  the  tame  negur, 
your  master — that's  all." 

"  I  can't  tell  rightly,"  said  Fire-the-house. 

"  I  didn't  expect  you  to  tell  me  anything 
rightly"  observed  .Connor,  "  because  I  knew 
you  could  not  manage  it— but  wrongly — can  ye 
tell  it  that  way  ?" 

*'  Ah,  Masther  Connor,"  replied  Jack,  in 
what  he  meant  to  be  a  wheedling  voice ;  "  ah, 
Masther  Connor,  you  had  always  a  funny  way 
with  you." 

"  Not  always^"  raid  Connor;  "  and  now  I'm 
rayther  pressed  for  time,  so  doo't  keep  me  wait- 
ing,— ^is  it  a  pound  P" 

"  Law  expenaet  and  all  7* 

**  Ay,  all !"  exclaimed  Connor,  impaticBtljr. 

**  Ate  you  going  to  pay  it,  marther  7" 

**  X  Cdl  you  what,"  aaid  Codddt,  ■■  if  you 
dorft  U  oDot  tdl  ne  vhat  it  ii^uld  let  oM-Mlk 
it,  rU-^*  Md  be  *bMed  hit  ihilUa  <«iiA 
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whooped — a  mode  of  reasoning  Irish  cowards 
(and  they  are^  I  am  happy  to  say,  by  no  means 
Qommon)  understand  better  than  any  other. 

^  A$  near  as  1  can  judge,*^  said  Fire-thc- 
house,  ^*  there's  the  two  quarters — ten  shillings 
-*aiid  the  costs  and  all  the  expinces  will  be,  I 
should  think,  as  much  more  l*^ 

^'  Monica,  a  ▼oumeen,''  said  Connor,  ^*  I  ask 
your  pardon,  I  ought  not  to  have  left  you  so 
long  outside  your  own  house, — it's  not  another 
month  you  shall  be  in  it,  for  it  'ill  go  hard  with 
one  who  regards  you,  and  whose  r^ard  is  a 
known  blessing  to  all  who  have  it — it  will  go 
hard  with  her,  if  you  have  not  a  little  place  con- 
vanient  to  ourselves.  I'll  help  in  the  girleen ;" 
and  with  a  gentleness  which  the  tenderest 
mother  could  not  surpass,  Connor  assisted  the 
weeping  girl  into  the  cottage.  *^  And  now," 
he  continued,  throwing  down  a  guinea,  *^  there^s 
the  rint  and  other  botherums — take  iC 

Conoor,  whether  from  accident  or  design, 
had  thrown  the  guinea  so  that  whoever  picked 
it  up  must  come  within  reach  of  his  stick — a 
danger  neither  of  the  men  seemed  disposed  to 
incur. 

^*  Take  up  that,  my  men  of  war,  and  pay 
yourselves.  Why  don^t  you  take  it.^  Do  you 
diink  09Wf  Vd  condesoend  to  hrain  such  m  grou, 

H  2^ 
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that  you  look  askauce  that  way  ?  I've  the 
greatest  mind  to  give  you  a  good  thrashing,  to 
prove  it  was  the  farthest  in  life  from  my 
thoughts.     Will  you  take  it  ?" 

"  Will  you  let  us  ?"  inquired  Fire-the- 
house. 

"  Take  it,"  repeated  Connor. 

"Will  you  let  us?"  said  both  the  men  at 
once.     "  Listen  to  law  and  raison." 

"  I  would,  with  all  my  ears  r  answered 
Connor,  "  if  they  were  to  be  found  in  the 
country — in  company  together  I  mean,  for 
weVe  always  enough  of  the  first,  but  none  of 
the  second.  I  suppose  you  call  yourself  Law, 
and  that  you,  Fire-the-house,  call  yourself 
Reason  ?  You  certainly  are  a  bewitching  pair. 
Will  you  take  it  '^ 

'*  It's  not  a  lawful  tender,"  they  replied, 
backing  away. 

''  The  little  girl  saw  it  made,"  said  Connor, 
picking  up  the  money ;  and  throwing  it  into  old 
Monica's  cottage,  he  continued,  **  but  you  wiU 
take  it*  and  much  good  may  it  do  you/' 

Connor^B  benevolence  was  interrupted  by  tb^ 
ezckunations  of  the  men,  who  began  shouting 
at  the  top  of  tlieir  voices,  *'  Assault  and  baj^erjf. 
murdeiv— we^re  kilt  intirely  !"  ^ 

*VObt  obr* :  thouglpt  Connor,  <*  tbiitV)^ 
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wJDit  of  the  word,  is  ft  ?  then  as  sure  as  life  the 
(ySullivans  will  be  here  presently,  and  all  we 
can  do  is  to  fasten  in  the  ould  woman,  and 
ktep  watch  here  till  something  is  settled." 

Connor  took  up  his  position,  and  had  hardly 
done  so,  when  several  of  the  opposite  faction 
dashed  up  the  road,  headed  hy  Ulick  himwlf. 
A  fe*  angry  words  were  exchanged  between  him 
and  Connor.  Sullivan  was  more  than  half-drunk, 
and  Connor  unuBuatly  excited.  The  wilrt, 
reclileu  fellows  who  were  with  him  made  mat- 
ters worse.  Those  who  have  not  witnessed  the 
rapidil;  with  which  blows  follow  words  in 
Ireland,  can  have  little  conception  of  the  scene 
that  ensued ;  far  more  rajiidly  than  I  can 
write,  blows  were  aimed  by  four  or  five  "  bits 
of  timber,"  at  the  same  time,  at  the  same  per- 
son;  md  Connor,  Htnvlly  in  defence  of  his 
own  Iife»  was  obliged  to  ward  them  off ;  froin 
wuding  ol^  he  proceeded  to  attack.  Once 
fdrij  in  the  fray,  he  proved  that  his  retin- 
meat  bad  nther  incmsed  his  skill ;  like  'a 
f^ant  refreshed  with  sleep,  he  hurled  destru^ 
tiun  around  him;  he  could  have  tnODfded 
on  hi»  prostrate  fi»es;  for  every  atrdw  of 
his  shillala  told  tipon  some  one  or  other  of  U# 
,  auailants.  Ulick  was  the  only  one  whd'MiCtfi 
^^j|^  his  ground ;  though  evidently  rfMstU, 
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he  had  the  advantage  of  Connor  in  personal 
strength,  but  Connor  was  more  agile,  and  knew 
better  what  he  was  about.  Uiick  rushed  to  the 
encounter  with  the  wildness  and  ferocity  of  a 
buffalo;  Connor  warded  off  the  blows,  and 
struck  home  ;  then  Connor  had  the  support  of 
the  cottage  behind  him,  which  was  a  great  ad- 
vantage, and  which  he  took  care  not  to  forsake. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  waxing  faint  One  of 
Ulick^s  well-aimed  blows  told  upon  his  head, 
and  he  was  struggling  against  considerable  diz- 
ziness and  loss  of  blood,  when  the  cry  of 
*'  O'Gorman  aboo  I"  was  raised  on  the  summit 
of  the  green  hill  he  had  descended,  and  a  party 
of  his  own  friends,  among  whom  was  Marcus 
Roche,  intent  upon  preventing  mischief,  rushed 
to  the  rescue;  and  as  an  addition  was  made 
nearly  at  the  same  moment  to  the  O'SuUivan 
faction,  the  engagement — for  so  it  may  be 
really  called — ^became  general.  It  was  most 
fortunate  for  Connor  that  his  friends  arrived 
when  they  did,  for  otherwise  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  taking  into  consideration  Ulick  (ySulli- 
van's  temper  of  mind  and  character,  that  Connor 
would  never  have  seen  the  Bee*s  Neat  or  ilB 
fair  mistress  again.  More  than  half  tbemvr- 
ders  in  Ireland  are  perpetrated  under  the.es- 
citenient  fH^uood  by  whiskey.    I  wish  aome 
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of  our  *'  patriots*'  could  witnew  the  efiects  of 
that  accursed  beverage  aa  I  have  witnessed 
them,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  agree  with  me, 
that  the  introduction  of  a  quieting,  and  not  a 
tnaddening  draught,  would  go  a  great  way  in  sub- 
duing the  riots  and  dissenBions  wliich  disgrace 
the  annals  of  my  country.  I  would  recommend 
one — Guinness's  porter — in  the  words  in  which 
it  was  recommended  to  me  by  a  genuine  Irish 
peaaaut : — "  That's  the  stuff  that  makes  the  arm 
strong  and  the  heart  stout, without  being  savage." 
After  the  eichange  of  hundreds  of  blows, 
which  were  mingled  with  shouts,  and  ecreams, 
and  wild  faaUoos,  the  O'Gormans  triumphed; 
and  haviog  fairly  beaten  the  O'SuUivani  off  the 
fidd,  CoDBor,  utteriy  exhausted,  was  seated,  as 
they  said,  *■  as  comfbrtable  as  a  king  upon  his 
tbroDB,"  on  the  door  of  Monica's  cottage — taken 
off  ita  hinges  fiir  the  ezpreas  purpose^— and 
borne  in  triumph  along  the  road  leading  to 
Bhniey ;  wbfle  his  friends  danced  and  shouted, 
ad  Uarco^  stbt  kind  and  thoughtful,  re- 
iwiiinT  aith  the-  widow,  to  see  bow  he  coiild 
awe  Iht  Whom  Coanor  bad  again  astablislwd 
h  bar  pair  Ikmc  It  was  in  nin  that  CoDmr 
protested  ho  could  walk,  they  bad  resolved  to 
carry  him  a  "  [liece  of  the  road  for  good  luck^*- 
and,  iodc«d,  be  waa  not  sorry  they  persisted  i 
^Aeir  dctenni nation,  fnr  he  cutild  hardly  ii 
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at  least,  so  he  thought  then,  as  he  wiped  his  hot 
and  fevered  brow,  and  saw  that  the  kt^rchief  was 
still  dabbled  with  blood,  (a  circumstance  his 
companions  hardly  cared  to  notice.)  The 
knowledge  that  this  was  Midsummer  Eve  in- 
creased the  burning  of  hid  brotr ;  and  the  play- 
ful words  Flora  had  that  morning  spoken, 
"  Come  !  yes,  Midsummer  Eve  U  come,  but  not 
gone  yet,"  smote  upon  his  heart,  and  he  kept 
murmuring  to  himself,  while  closing  his  eyes 
against  the  burning  sun,  "  Not  gone — ^yet ! — 
Not— gone— yet !"  Though  bis  companions  still 
"  harrood,'  their  shouts  conveyed  no  triumph 
to  his  exhausted  spirits.     He  had  dune  what 

was  right ; — and  yet ! 

What  would  have  followed  the  "  yet"  can 
hardly  be  known  to  posterity,  for  Connor 
never  knew  himself.  His  progress  was  stayed 
by  the  Griffin  coming  to  his  side,  and  having 
stopped  the  bearers,  commencing  a  long  mono, 
logue,  mourning,  though  no  tears  ran  down 
her  cheeksi  her  **  misfortunate  tongue^tu 
think,  a  vourneen,  you  should,  through  tbe 
neaos  of  my  ugly  tongue,  have  heard  of  it — at 
all  at  all;  and'  he  now  bate  and  torn  like  a 
ihad  66g,  or  a  cdkr-rat,  aa  the  Frincfa  laya. 
O  tbe  pride  of  tbe  countbfy  ?  And  tbi«  dajr, 
ofantbe^yifn  tbe  year!  And  ao  jon  bate 
tbem  oi;  dear,  and  gave  Ulick  a  wm^tomi  IH 
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be  bound,  though  hi*  has  nothing  to  put  in  it — 
but  ill-will  I  and  faith  he  ain-ays  has  a  good 
stock  on  hand  to  dispoK  of,  of  that ;  the  wa/ 
Trelaud,  poor  thing  I  do  be  with  her  misFor- 
times.  Take  a  drop  of  corjial  dear — do — it 
will  raise  jour  heart. — Tim  Stace_y — I  say  a 
prayer  more  for  you  than  I  do  for  ere  a  boy  in 
the  barony,  Tim — you  see  you  want  it. — Don't 
be  afraid  of  it,  Masther  Connor — don't — just 
take  a  good  big  sup,  your  lips  look  drulby." 
And  Connor  took  what  would  intoxicate  a 
strong  Englishman,  if  we  ctmsider  the  excite- 
nient  be  had  previously  undergone. 

*'  You  gave  my  message  ?"  inquired  Connor, 
as  he  returned  the  6ask. 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,  and  she's  in  all  the  joy 
of  ibe  world  expecting  you.  Oh,  Misther  Con- 
nor, bow  ever  was  you  drawn  into  a  fight  ? 
Take  my  advice^  John  Ryley'i  dacent  public  ia 
hard  by  ;  stop  there,  Hiather  Connor,  and  wash 
ymdf,  and  get  aootber  coat,  and  get  rid  o^  all 
lokcns  of  the  bollier ;  just  attendey,  as  the| 
Frinch  says,  till  the  heat  goes  out  of  the  sim'^ 
body,  and  by  that  time  you'll  be  cooled.  U^ 
wouldn't  do,  wiiulil  it,  sir,  to  go  to  the  Bee'^ 
Nest  as  yoo  are  now?  it  would  any  way  miiki;^ 
htr  very  njisernblf . 

■  It  would — it  would,"  repeated  th^  alw 
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affectionate  Connor;  '*  it  would  surely — and 
you're  right.  So,  boys,  we'll  stop  at  John 
Ryley's,  and  be  able  to  get  something  to  make 
us  look  dacent,  and  you'll  get  something  to 
drink  my  happiness — in  moderation,  boys — in 
moderation — because,  ye  see — ^it  must  be  in 
moderation  !"  And  his  followers  shouted  with 
wild  delight  at  perceiving  that  Connor  had 
already  outstepped  the  bounds  of  that  modera- 
tion of  which  he  spoke.  So  true  it  is  that  our 
friends  always  see  something  in  our  failings 
which  leads  them  to  excuse  their  own. 

The  greater  number  of  llyley's  family  were 
gone  to  the  pattern,  but  there  was  a  bare-legged 
serving-wench,  several  children,  and  the  old 
grandmother,  all  ready  and  willing  to  serve 
"  the  cratur  **  to  the  O'Gormans,  who  forcibly 
seized  a  fiddler,  who  was  on  his  way  rather  tar- 
dily to  the  same  place.  Connor  could  hardly 
stand  when  he  descended  from  the  rude  triumph 
with  which  he  had  been  honoured,  and  the 
Griffin  managed  very  artfully  to  increase  his 
intoxication,  while  she  skilfully  made  him  be- 
lieve she  was  ministering  to  his  sobriety.  The 
slight — (for,  after  all,  it  was  but  slight)— 
the  alight  cut  on  his  temple,  was  bound 
with  his  green  neckerchief,  and  if  be  could  have 
walked,  he  would  have  set  out  for  Blarney, 
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which  wu  not  half  a  mile  from  Uyley's.  His 
frioitU,  poor  fellow  I  accelerated  bis  ruin,  and 
long  before  sunset  Connor's  vow  had  been 
doubly  broken !  Still,  he  knew  what  he  was 
about ;  and  great  was  his  confusion  at  the  en- 
trance of  Peter  Swan,  who  said  he  had  been 
despatched  by  Margaret  to  ascertain  where 
Connor  was. 

Peter  was  by  no  means  sober  himself.  "  A 
stiff  tumbler"  of  whiskey-punch  went  a  great 
way  to  disorder  bis  very  weak  intellect,  and 
there  never  was  a  man  yeti  who  had  taken  too 
much,  that  did  not  want  more. 

"  T!hey  told  met"  said  Peter,  with  great 
gnvity  of  manner,  "  they  told  me,  as  I  came 
along,  that  I  should  see  a  real  Zfirish  row — 
most  likely  the  AinfonnatitKi  was  correct — this 
is  like  an  Aiasurrectioii  in  Bartlemy  fair — much 
wane.  Fotihctn  was  what  I  got — I  put  it 
jowa  in  ny  menwrandum-bmlt ;  all  fin  the 
hanour  of  Ud  England.  Gentlanen,"  be  said, 
laokng  rdaod  oq  ibe  wild  assemblage  with  tbe 
-MqA  oC  «  Lndgat»JiiU-  shopman,  "  you  «ill 
-kKK  qo  clgNtioa  to  drink  proiperity  to  Eog- 


»       one.  w 


"Wed  rayther  drink  it    to    Irelaod,"  f 
one,  winking  on  the  rest ;  "  she  wauts  it  ttm 
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<(  Very  good,  gentlemen,"  said  the  peace- 
loving  Peter,  ^'  it's  the  same  to  me.  We  are 
united,  you  know." 

"  But  not  to  me,"^  said  a  little  scowling 
Paddy,  blinking  his  eyes,  which  the  fumes  of 
whiskey  and  tobacco  had  made  very  red,  and 
swearing  an  oath  that  made  Peter  start. 

"  Oh,  as  you  please,  sir — ^gentlemen,  I  mean,** 
said  the  cockney,  smirking  more  widely  than 
before. 

The  scene  was  curious  and  painful :  Connor, 
conscious  that  he  could  not  stand  erect,  was 
still  struggling  between  the  feeling  of  bravo, 
the  humiliation  which  he  experienced,  and  the 
resolve  not  to  let  Peter  perceive  the  state  be 
was  in.  He  could  not  reason,  he  could  only 
feel.  The  room  would  have  been  a  study  for 
Tenters.  Connor  was  seated  on  a  long  settle 
that  stretched  under  the  arch  of  the  chimney ; 
the  Griiiin  crouched  on  a  box  near  bis  feet, 
her  basilisk  eye  watching  every  movement  in 
tlie  cloudy  apartment ;  Peter  sat  with  three  or 
four  of  the  kaborigineesj  as  he  would  have 
called  them,  at  a  table  which  had  oooe  been 
round,  but  had  been  ao  roughly  treated*  tbmt  iu 
shape  WAS  nowadifficult  matter  todeterminet^the 
fiddler,  exalted  on  the  top  of  a  sack  of  potatotl^ 


■  I . 
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[hat  atooci  s^ost  the  waTI,  dre«-  his  bow  right 
merrily,  while  his  wife  ever  and  anoa  garehim 
to  drink  from  a  broken-nos«d  jug,  vhich  «be 
coDBtantly  replenisbed — that  is  to  say,  to  pNr- 
v'eDt  his  "  breaking  the  back-bone  of  a  tunc,* 
>Iie  held  the  vessel  to  hU  lips  vbile  he  played 
and  the  company  danced  on — first  one,  then  the 
Diber,  while  sereral  crowded  in,  both  **  gtrU" 
ami  **  boys,"  attracted  by  (be  magic  of  "  Rakes 
of  MaUotr,"  or  "  Corporal  Casey.'  An  Irish 
jigif  ameiiiigly  exciting — therapid  motion — the 
loudly-expreued  compliments  and  approbation 
uf  tbe  looker*  on— the  "  whips,"  and  "  wbooes," 
and  "  wboopa" — tfae  napping  fingers,  not  un- 
like ID  aouDd  what  people,  by  a  stretch  of  that 
mental  ncl-wwfc,  paettj.caU  **tbe  merry  mtuic 
t4  tbe  cutanet^ — tbdr  national  buoyancy 
—all  ooBfaiiw  to  raite  tbe  spirits;  and  wben 
Irish  iprit*  arc  niaed,  we  at  this  sober  ude 
of  tbe  bcmag-pond  have  bttle  ides  oT  the 
hdghubcy  Mognt  Ip. 

"  Viaj,  IWMEst  geatlewomn,*  inquired  Peter 
cf  .tha  fiddln^  inSt,  **  tril  me^  npon  ihr  rirtne 
afjimrjfcartli*  ham  anj  twbler*  of  diat  Mn- 

EiicatiDg  fluid  could  your  butbaod  drink  r* 
'*  Mure  than  you'd  \At  (o  pay  (ur."  wu  tie  ' 
J,. 
This  caused  a  laugh,  but  IVttf  bad  gaioid 
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bravery,  and  so  nothing  daunted  persisted  in 
his  question. 

"  111  tell  you,  thin,  for  fear  your  curosity 
would  spile  your  growth,  and  that  would  be  a 
pity.  He  never  can  count  afther  twenty- 
seven." 

*^  There's  a  beautiful  head  on  the  fiddler,^ 
said  one  of  the  fellows,  sarcastically ;  "  wouldn^t 
yer  honour  like  to  draw  it  ? — it's  a  strong  bead, 
you  see,  sir.*' 

"  It  is,"  said  Peter,  with  the  gravity  of  an 
owl. 

**  And  a  strong  head  would  be  a  curosity 
where  you  come  from,  I'm  thinking;  they^re 
famous,  sir,  I'm  tould,  for  toake  heads  and  could 
hearts.     Draw  the  fiddler's  head,  sir." 

"  Not  now,  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the 
cockney ;  and  ill-suppressed  laughter  ran  round 
the  room. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  state 
of  Connor's  mind.  Despite  his  intoxication,  his 
heart  was  with  Margaret,  and  still  he  felt  he 
was  perfectly  unfit  to  appear  before  hen  He 
was  violently  out  of  temper,  for  wheq  a  man 
is  displeased  with  himself,  he  is  sure  to  be 
Angry  with  others.  He  was  abashed— whamed. 
In  hii  gayest  days,  he  had  nevw  frequetattd 
puhUe-boaiet— he  was  above  it — and  yvt  flir- 
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cumsUnce*  over  which  he  had  hardly  any  coo- 
trol  had  baffled  his  rcaotves,  and  his  frank  and 
generous  disporition  made  hiin  the  victim  of  a 
revengeful,  designing  old  voman.  He  had 
often  been  told  by  Margaret  how  necessary 
caution  would  be  to  his  well-doing  in  the  world, 
to  the  firmnesB  and  dignity  of  his  character; 
but  it  was  to  at  variance  with  his  nature,  that 
poor  Connor  stood  little  chance  of  ever  being  a 
prudent  man;  and  were  it  not  for  the  crowd 
that  surrounded  him,  he  could  have  torn  his 
hair,  and  beaten  hiB  head  against  the  wall — he 
felt  positively  savage,  and  longed  for  some  ob- 
ject on  whom  to  expend  the  over-boiling  of  his 
temper,  rendered  furious  by  the  effects  of  the 
spirits  he  had  drank  and  the  blight  of  his 
wannest  hopes.  The  blessed,  happy  day  he 
was  to  have  spent  with  his  betrothed  was 
ekmng  into  evening,  yet  there  was  he,  with  a 
btdtcn  hetd.  man  thu  half  tipsy,  in  a  puUic- 
bouM^  vitbin  half  ■  mile  of  the  cottage  of  Mar- 
gnM  Lac 

**  X  mj,  Hn.  Oziffin  *  be  whispered  to  the 
•U  kypoerita^  **  don't  you  think  I  could  get 
tiome — 1  mean  to  the  Bee's  Nest — now  ?" 

"  You'd  frij^bteii  the  life  out  of  the  purty 
widdy,  if  she  saw  you— the  shake  of  (he  bloi 

1  Staggering  you,  Mialher  Connor;  bad  luck  . 
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to  the  hand  that  hit  it  for  evermore!  N 
keep  asy — keep  asy,  and  I'll  see  if  I  can't 
manage  it  a  little  bit  for  you,  till  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  and  then — then  you'll  get  there. 
Take  this  drop  of  stuff  I  mixed  for  you — it  ''ill 
ease  yer  head — and  1*11  watch  by  ye.  Maybe 
you  could  have  a  little  wink  of  sleep — ^a  little, 
you  know— well,  there,  I'll  say  nothing  more." 

The  confiding  Connor  drank  *'  the  stuff,** 
which  of  course  made  him  worse.  He  fell  into 
a  half-stupefied  dose  for  a  few  moments,  but 
when  he  awoke,  the  room  was  reeling  violently 
round,  and  the  people  were  loudly  demanding 
that  no  less  a  person  than  the  Griffin  should 
give  them  a  toast :  she  accordingly  gave  "  Pros- 
perity to  Ireland.''^  This  was  drank  with  ac- 
clamation ;  but  Connor  got  it  into  his  liead 
that  the  Griffin's  toast  was  disrespectful  to  his 
country. 

''  You  don't  understand  me,"  said  the  Griffin, 
her  ill-temper  putting  in  peril  her  design. 

**  What  do  you  mean,"  said  Connor,  furi- 
ously, **  by  saying  that  I  do  not  understand 
you  ?  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  any  way  over- , 
takenf  and  could  not  understand  ye  ?  becaiue 
if  ye  did,  ye  Griffin,  you  told  a  lie — I  aay  a 
lie.»» 

«*Noi  noP    expoatulated   the  woniaD,  *",!,, 
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tlidn\  ttiink  you  were  overtaken — what  would 
overtake  you  ?  There,  be  quiet  now,  brave 
garaoon,  as  the  Frinch  says." 

'*  Mistress  Mabel  Griffin,"  said  Connor,  very 
grivelvt  "  I  <Jo  expect  you  to  treat  me  with 
(.-omtnon  decency ;  you  are,  my  good  woman, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  cow  that  gives  a  good 
pailful  of  milk,  and  then  kicks  it  down ;  you 
called  me  brave  at  the  first  going  off — well  and 
good — it  would  not  become  me  to  contradict  a 
comely,  respectable,  responsible,  sort  of  a 
peddling,  smu^Iing,  travel-the-counthry  ould 
devil  like  you.  More  be  tokens  I'm  an  O'Gor- 
man,  and  not  one  of  the  name  but  is  bom 
with  a  ahillala  in  his  fist— see  that ;  so  that 
may  stop  as  it  is — brave  by  name,  brave  by 
nature — and  enough  about  it.  But  what  made 
you  apinl  all,  and  spill  the  milk,  by  tacking  the 
other  to  it?  You  called  me  brave — brave — 
gonoDQ— that  was  it — a  brave  gorsoon  !  Now, 
Miatrew  GriflBn,  m^am,  a  gorsoon  is  nothing 
■Dore  DOT  less  than  a  brat  of  a  boy." 

"  My  dear  sir,  Mittther  Connor,"  said  the 
u,  quite  sati>>flb-d  that  her  last  potation 
lud  fully  accoaiplished  her  purpose,  and  tbat 
Connor  wiu  as  "far  overtaken"  as  she  oould 
(k-nre,  and  no  longer  liimself — "  my  dear. air, 
that  is  because  you  arc  not  lamed  in  tbe  Itriag 
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languages.  A  brave  garsoon  is  what  the  Frinch 
call  Bonyparte,  and  Hercules,  and  the  seven 
champions,  and  Charleymange — ahrave garaoon 
is  an  emperor,  dear."" 

**  Then,  old  woman,"  exclaimed  poor  Con- 
nor, **  I'll  be  an  emperor ;  I  see  it  now  forenint 
me;  a  brave  goroon  does  not  mean  a  brave 
boy — ^you  would  make  an  emperor,  let  alone 
a  king,  of  me.  Oh,  Mrs.  Griffin,  if  I  could 
only  make  human  christian  nature  of  you, 
wouldnH  I  be  proud — ^but  the  heavens  above 
look  down  upon  you,  Mabel  Griffin,  you  are 
nothing  but  an  ould  woman.  But  I'm  not 
proud — I  don't  mind  drinking  with  you,  or — 
even  fighting  with  yon  !  Come,  Peter,  you 
little  weak-headed  Englishman !  drink— ^rink ! 
— there  is  not  a  head-ache  in  a  hogshead  of  it." 

"  Ah,"  replied  Peter,  mournfully,  "  I  always 
find  a  head-ache  in  the  second  tumbler." 

'*  Then,"  exclaimed  Connor,  ready-witted 
even  in  his  cups,  '^  can't  ye  skip  the  aecand  ami 
goon  to  the  third."  A  roar  followed  this,  and 
the  whole  world  was  forgotten  by  Connor.— 
"  Peter,"  he  continued,  *'  let  me  give  you  a 
lesion  in  Irish  fighting ;  it  will  be  better  for  ye 
than  your  book ;  my  hand*!  in  lo  beftutiftil, 
afkber  the  taste  of  practice  I  had.** 

Peter  waxed  cowardly,  and  tried  to  slink  oat 
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uf  the  room,  but  Connor  would  not  permit  it, 
and  insisted  that  he  should  either  indulge  tbem 
<ritfa  a  song,  a  toast,  or  a  fighL 

"  Then,"  said  Peter,  "  I'll  give  you  a  toast 
I  learnt  to  pleaae  the  Irish,  and  this  it  is : — 
'  Dam  your  canals — sink  your  mines — consume 
your  manufactures  !^" 

It  would  be  impotable  to  pourtray  the  con- 
Tunoa  that  followed  this  toast,  which  not  more 
than  three  in  the  company  understood ;  the 
blind  fiddler  was  tumbled  from  his  throne,  and 
like  a  deposed  monarch  grovelled  among  his 
former  subjects. 

"  lie's  insulted  the  counthry,"  roared  one 
fellow. — "He's  an  informer,"  said  another, — 
"  A  thraiter,"  exclaimed  a  third — "  Take  him, 
and  dive  bim,  and  duck  him,"  said  Connor, 
**  only  mind,  don't  forget  him  by  mistake  in  the 
bog-bole;  that  wonUn't  be  boapitabla." 

"  The  boya"  bnrtened  to  obey  Connor's  com- 
nand)  for  unichief  is  eldest  bom  of  Mercury, 
■ad  tb«  poor  ooekney  toarist  whom  Connor  had 
ftf^pOeB  wn  Haipvat's  cousin,  waa  borne  out 
of  <tht  pwhliehuui^  nuob  agajut  ids  will. 
.  *Bm  adaft  you  lie  it  ibon^,**  aud  a  eoun- 
tgymmtM  Connor,  when  dw  modu^  who  bad 
e  forth  to  "  tacbe  the  cooknqr  to  swhn," 
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had  ceased  laughing  at  the  joke,  ^'  didn*t  you 
see  it  Misther  Connor  ?" 

"  See  what  ?" 

'*  Why  the  sinse  of  it, — *'Dani  your  canals," 
if  they  warnH  dammed,  sure  all  the  wather 
would  break  through." 

Connor  caught  the  meaning,  and  staggered 
after  the  merciless  administers  of  extempora- 
neous law ;  he  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far, 
when  he  became  perfectly  oblivious  of  his  pur- 
pose, everything  whirled  round,  and  yet»  he  al- 
most instinctively  kept  on  the  road  to  the  Bee^** 
Nest ;  old  Mabel  followed  at  a  distance.  ^*  It 
Mil  do  now,"  she  muttered  to  herself^  "and  if 
I'm  not  mistaken,  though  Mistress  Margaret 
would  not  come  to  a  public-house,  she'll  be  on 
the  watch,  from  what  I  took  care  she  heard/' 

After  meandering  a  good  way  along  the  high 
road,  Connor  struck  into  a  field,  a  short  cut  to 
the  village,  and  went  on  without  any  accident, 
until  he  came  to  a  stile  leading  to  a  meadow 
that  communicated  with  Margaret  Lee^s  garden; 
walking  on  level  ground  was  one  things  dimb^ 
iog  a  stile  another;  he  got  one  foot  up»  then 
took  it  down,  and  at  last  sat  upon  the  topmost 
■tone  of !  the  mde  wall.  vi 

<« Tho lairM,*'  he mii " do b« daactngof^ 

".■■■■  '  .  I       .■■•■_  ■  .  '    i » 1  •  ir 
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Midsuniiiter  Eve,  and  111  go  bail  tliey're  be^n- 
iiingnow — the  sun — ^es,that  red  cbapover  there 
i»  the  tiuii — well,  he's  setting — steady,  Connor, 
1  ne\'er  did  see  the  sun  go  whirling  about  that 
way  before — never — but  that  it  the  sun,  and 

this  is  a  shiUala,  and  this "" 

And  then  he  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  gave 
thick  utterance  to  one  of  those  vile,  comical 
drinking  songs,  that  militate  so  much  against 
the  sobriety  of  the  "  Lords  of  the  creation," 
and  he  thumped  and  knocked  the  stones  with  his 
blackthorn  to  mark  the  time : — 

"  The  devU  a  day  have  1  Tor  drink. 

But  Salurdaj,  Sundaj,  Uonday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesdar,  Thursday,  Friday, 

Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday. 
Tbe  devil  a  day  bare  I  for  drink 
But  8a^— " 


The.  npetitioB  of  hia  lanoent  was  iatetiuptcd 
hj  tlw  appcwuKK  of  a  tall  woman  envdopedin 
^Uoa  f^oak  .at  tbm.  oppodte  aide  of  tbe-stilci 
ShftiloQ^  there:.  «il«itlj!»lwr  bood  cowiiwling- 

fc«*K*      „.   ■  >i. 

I'.Go^Mv'*  mttsfa  fiiKiiiMii.liri.iB9t  «ltitgrtbn 
deserted  Ikiin  :  'be  kAoif^  his  lial,  and  halC 
hair    clatDboting  over    the 
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colleen  das!  can  Connor  O'Gorman  do  an;« 
thing  to  oblige  you  ?  Can  he—speak  a  vour- 
neen — won^t  you  speak  ?  O  dear !  it's  a  bit  of 
modesty  you  are  treating  us  to,  is  it  ?  As  if 
any  modest  young  woman  would  be  out  of  a 
Midsummer  Eve  by  herself,  and  it  almost 
dark.  Let  me  make  a  looking-glass  of  your 
eyes,  my  darling !"  And  as  he  attempted 
to  throw  open  the  hood,  the  cloak  dropped 
from  her  shoulders,  and  Margaret  Lee  looked 
Connor  O^Gorman  in  the  face.  At  first  he 
staggered  back,  then  assumed  a  confident 
drunken  swagger ;  and  continued,  while  every 
fibre  of  poor  Margaret's  frame  was  almost  con- 
vulsed with  emotion — **  Well,  it's  mighty  fond 
entirely  you  must  be  of  me,  to  come  afther  me 
this  way.  My  purty  Peggy,  you  have  maybe 
heard " 

**  I  have  heard  !^  said  Margaret ;  **  I  have 
heard  and  seen  more  than  I  expected  ever  to 
hear  or  see  in  this  world."" 

*'  I've  got  a  flask  here,  that  a  woman  (don't  be 
jealoui)  gave  me;  if  I  could  get  at  it,  maybe 
you'd  take  a  drop.  It  ^U  keep  the  ooild  pdn 
out  of  your  heart,  and-^and^the  hard  word  out 
of  your  month  T 

Margaxet*! indigntioD  burst  forth.  **DttR 
noti"  she  ezcbdmed,  *'  dare  not  to  inndt  me; 
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to-morrow  past,  I  could  not  have  recalled  the 
right  which  still  I  hold  over  myfielf.  Back, 
nr.  Make  you  the  guide  and  guardian  of  my 
child  !  ^;y  husband  to  be  noted  as  a  fighting, 
drinking  brawler !" 

'*  Margaret !"  said  Connor,  sobered  in  some 
degree  by  her  vehemence. 

"  Go  to  !*"  she  continued ;  "  spare  me  the 
sound  of  the  dear  voice  I  loved— it  is  now  un- 
tuned and  thick.  Sir,  when  I  wed.  111  wed  a 
mio  whose  reaaon  rules  him;  one  who  can 
stand  or  walk  erect,  either  in  sun  or  moonlight — 
who,  baring  made  a  good  resolve,  knowing  it 
good,  can  keep  it.  O  Connor,  Connor,"  she 
added,  in  tones  of  the  deepest  anguish,  "  my 
diedu  are  hot  with  blushes  at  your  shame  1 
Wben  yoa  can  think  and  feel,  remember  this — 
if  joa  bad  been  but  firm,  hod  want  or  woe 
■Mvled  you,  Margaret  Lee  would  bave  cherished 
— 4ond  yog — dixd  fok  you — now  she  says 
r&BBwxLi  worn  avsa !" 

Mn^gard  having  n  said,  ru^ed  towards 
bar  opwn  dwdUng,  while  Cotmor  leant  against 
At.  n&m,  mbdned  tod  spirit-broken — unable 
t  perfectly  conscious  t 
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The  morning,  the  soft,  balmy,  dewy  morning 
had  advanced  until  it  was  nearly  seven  o'clock, 
and  the  half-idiot  sister  of  Uliclc  O^Sullivan  was 
watching  for  her  brother's  return,  at  the  door  of 
the  dwelling  he  called  his  own,  and  which  was 
a  meet  abode  for  such  a  man ;  it  was  situated 
on  the  brow  of  a  small  promontory  of  the  Bo- 
grah  mountains,  where  the  chain  commences 
which  stretches  into  the  neighbouring  county, 
and  it  overhung  a  deep^  shingly  dell,  through 
which  in  winter  a  mountain-torreot  gttllopisd 
freely  into  the  lower  valley,  and  then  dtverged 
into  nuoiy  small  rivulets  that  fertilised  the  nwfri' 
dowt  of  the  phiou  If  &  ttnuager  bad  vitwod  tiht 
cottage  froin  the  lugiiRMMlt  he  wouU  beiniMH 
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dtately  perplexed  to  know  how  it  was  approach' 
ed,  but  the  hardy  peasants  found  safe  footing 
00  the  stones,  and  Aileen  skipped  like  a  wild 
goat  from  crag  to  crag,  and  knew  eveiy  spot 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
whereon  they  dwelt ;  there  was,  however,  a  path 
known  to  Mabel  Griffin  and  a  few  other  vene- 
rable dealers  in  contraband,  winding  amongst 
rocks  and  stones,  wild-broom  and  furze,  but  tt 
was  visible  only  wlien  you  looked  from  the 
height  towards  the  valley.  Aileen's  hair  was 
drawn  up  at  the  back  of  her  head :  her  feet 
were  uncovered,  and,  as  she  leant  against  the 
wall*  which  formed  a  dark  back-ground,  she 
■ecmed  like  one  of  those  Grecian  figures,  which 
we  read  of  frequently,  but  which  are  rarely  seen. 
She  twiiied  her  distaff  more  leisurely  than  was 
her  wont,  uid  beguiled  her  employment  by 
•  of  a  farewell  ditty : — • 

O,  a  bleuln;  and  a  tear. 

And  I  pait  from  all  1  know  ; 
Bat  my  beart  wUl  itill  be  here, 

Thoi^  to  other  lands  I  go. 

Farewell,  farewell  I 

c  words  are  set  to  musir  b;  Mr.  Alexander 
t^lie  bas  thrown  into  them  a  wild,  deep  feeling. 
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O,  the  wanderer  far  away 

From  his  household  hearth  may  roam  ; 
But  the  wanderer  still  can  pray 

For  the  friends  he  leases  at  home. 

Farewell^  farewell ! 

O,  a  farewell^  'tis  the  last. 
And  my  heart  it  will  not  break ; 

But  my  tears  are  falling  fast, 
As  the  dreary  word  I  speak. 

Farewell,  farewell ! 

O,  a  mournful  lot  is  mine, 
As  the  parting  hour  draws  near ; 

All  I  have  to  give  is  thine. 
Take  a  blessing  and  a  tear ! 

Farewell,  farewell ! 

She  sung  this  song,  sometimes  breaking  off 
in  the  middle  of  one  verse,  then  running  on  to 
another.  She  was  also  busied  about  her  bro- 
ther's breakfast ;  she  laid  all  things  ready  with 
her  own  hands,  though  there  was  a  savage  look- 
ing serving  girl  who  assisted,  and  whose  low, 
contracted  brow,  bronzed  complexion,  and  sul- 
len scowl,  made  her  resemble  the  threatened 
rival  of  pretty  Molly  Carew, 

''  Short  and  dark  like  a  could  winter's  day," 

and  an  admirable  foil  to  the  delicate  beauty  of 
the  child-like  Aileen. 

A  hundred  times  did  Aileen  go  in  and  out  of 
the  oofttagey  rendered  more  than  usually  reatle* 
by  her  brother^a  absence ;  at  time%  too^  dark* 
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swarthyfaces,  would  look  out  from  the  door,peer 
dovn  the  moimtain  and  up  at  the  sky,  and  then 
disappear,  leaving  no  token  even  in  the  interior 
of  the  cottage  of  their  almost  supernatural 
Tints ;  they  appeared  and  disappeared  from  be- 
hind Ulick  O'SulIivan's  bed,  which  was  decently 
curtained  by  blue  check,  leaving  do  doubt  that 
there  must  be  a  place  of  concealment  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  that  had,  at  all 
events,  one  outlet  in  the  cottage.  At  last  it 
seemed  that  Aileen's  hopes  were  answered  ;  she 
threw  her  distaff  on  a  atone  bench,  which  flanked 
the  door,  and  uttering  a  wild  cry  that  was  echoed 
by  the  rocks,  sprang  lightly  forward,  now 
jumping  upon  n  stcme  that  appeared  as  though 
it  would  roll  from  beneath  her  feet,  then  cling- 
ing to  a  wavering  bnxim  that  would  have  bent 
under  ■  blackbird's  weight,  she  swayed  herself 
down  and  round  until  she  stood  by  her  brother's 
nde;  he  waa  proceeding  slowly  up  the  steep  in 
cnmeit  convenation  with  the  Griffiu,  who  hod 
jiMt  fioiibed  recounting  the  success  of  her  yes- 
lad«y*B  plot  against  poor  Connor.  Nothing 
AoWm  tbe  baseneu  of  baae  minds  so  stnmgly 
M  the  exaltation  tbey  evince  at  tbe  stumbling  of 
one  of  iiifth  repute,  whose  viKues  Uavn  been,  to 
such,  n  pcppetwnl  reproach. 

*  And  thin,"  she cuntioued,  "  to  henr  hawdie 
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gave  it  him,  bidding  him  farewell  just  as  the 
queen  in  a  play  would  say,  '  Get  out,  ye  bla- 
guard  f  they  little  thought  I  was  so  near  them ! 
I'll  tell  you  who  was  nearer " 

«Ould  Nick-ould  Nick-ould  Nick,"  jil)- 
bered  Aileen,  as  she  ran  backwards  before  them, 
pointing  at  the  Griffin,  with  her  taper  finger, 
and  laughing  between  her  words. 

''  Coniu  here,  poor  child,"  said  Ulick,  '*  why, 
your  eyes  are  red, — has  Aileen  been  crying?" 

"  The  hawk  flew  over,  the  hawk  flew  under. 
The  hawk  was  struck  in  his  nesting-tree. 

Ah  me !  ah  me !" 

*  Were  you  afeard  for  me,  for  Ulick,  Aileen  ?" 
said  the  man,  whom  no  one  would  suppose* 
from  his  bearing  or  character,  to  have  had 
an  atom  of  tenderness  in  his  nature ;  and  yet  no 
father  could  have  caressed  a  helpless  child  more 
fondly  than  Ulick  caressed  his  mindless  sister. 

"  It's  all  ready ,'^  she  muttered,  "  the  break- 
fast, the  stirabout, — and  Jack  is  in  the  pit-hole, 
a  new  pot  at  work,  and  the  steam  so  strong» 
and  the — hush — the  new  moon  is  come,  and  the 
boys  have  been  rooting  the  earth  out  all  night, 
as  the  black  man  did  in  the  grave-yard; — hush 
-~the  aun  has  been  going  many  hours,  and  so 
has  Aileen,  but  the  sun  is  not  sleepy — ^Aileen  is 
sleepy.** 
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"  All,  ye  lazy  omadawD  !"  said  the  Griffin 
with  her  usual  ill-temper,  "  it  would  be  fitter 
for  you  to  be  in  bed,  than  bothering  the  life  out 
of  yer  brother,  you  !"" 

^^  Cat's  claws,"  exclaimed  the  girl  maliciously, 
getting  out  of  the  Griffin's  reach,  while  she 
opened  her  fingers  and  extended  them,  ''  cat\ 
claws,  cat's  claws, — long,  ould  cat's  claws.'' 

The  Griffin  stooped  to  pick  up  a  stone,  in- 
tending to  fling  it  at  her,  knowing  she  was  as 
fond  as  a  monkey  of  playing  tricks  when  she 
could  do  so  in  safety. 

"  Drop  it,''  said  O'SulHvan  fiercely,  "  drop  it 
this  minute.  If  you  can't  behave  well  to  that 
poor  crathur  on  whom  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty falls  so  heavily,  you'd  better  keep  away 
altogether,  for  I  tell  you  no  one  shall  do  or  say 
an  unkind  thing  to  Aileen,but  I'll  jiunish  'em." 

**  She's  always  mocking  and  tormenting,  and 
setting  the  children  afther  me,"  replied  the 
Griffin,  "can't  she  behave?'' 

*'  It*8  ill  manners  for  you  to  be  troubled  by 
the  like  of  my  poor  sister ;  sure  you  wouldn't 
expect  a  mountain  aheep  to  prache  a  sermon 
like  Father  Horragan  or  Friar  Mulvany ;  every 
thing  aooording  to  its  nature ;  and  she's  innocent, 
and  thalf a  enough  about  it ;  but  as  I  was  saying 
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before,  what  does  the  bit  of  fraction  they  have 
had  signify, — they'll  make  it  up  again." 

*'  If  it  was  an  Irish  quarrel  out  and  out,  and 
she  an  Irish  woman  from,  they  might,"  replied 
the  Griffin,  '*  becase  the  Irishwomen  are  so  soft 
and  forgiving  in  their  natures,  and  used  to  see 
the  men  now  and  agin  make  bastes  of  thim- 
selves,  and  making  tomadaesj  as  the  Frinch 
says,  and  whirlpools^  as  we  says  at  sea,  with 
their  tempers.  Did  I  evir  tell  you  the  way  I 
sarved  my  first  husband  that  had  that  fashion  7^ 
inquired  this  gentle  specimen  of  the  fair  sex,  as 
she  paused,  fatigued  by  the  ascent,  and  drew 
her  flask  from  her  pocket,  which  she  offered  to 
Ulick  with  the  usual  invitation  of  **take  a 
drop,'^  although  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the 
Griffin's  history  was,  that  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  **  drops^'  she  took,  no  one  ever  saw 
her  intoxicated.  *'Well,  poor  little  man,  he 
had  been  a  sort  of  play-actor  at  fairs  and  such 
like^  and  used  to  carry  the  world  before  him  in 
Richard  the  Third,  the  grate  Juke  of  Glouces- 
tershire, (you've  hard  tell  of  Gloucester  dieeses,) 
and  was  mighty  grand  in  it  intirdy,  playing  it 
with  his  own  hump,  which  he^  being  the  nt- 
nager,  and  having  the  pick  and  chooae  of  all  the 
pUy9  and  things,  needn^  have  done,  if  hePd  ha* 
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wanted  a  hump,  which,  poor  man,  he  did  not. 
Well,  ye  see  the  way  he  had  of  carrying  the 
world  and  his  ahow-box  before  him  through  all 
England,  gave  him  a  hectoring  sort  of  fashion 
that  it  was  hard  for  me  to  put  up  with,  for 
though  one  does  marry  a  man,  one  has  no  call 
to  marry  his  humours ;  and  to  be  sure  he  used 
to  talk  as  grand  about  his  *  properties^  as  if 
he  was  an  Irish  landhoulder,  with  nothing  at 
all  a  year  P' 

'*  No  slurs  upon  the  counthryi  ma'am,  if  you 
please,"  said  Sullivan  with  polite  dignity. 

^^  I  mane  none,  sir,*^  replied  the  Griffin,  "  for 
though  you  hould  out  I  wasn't  bom  on  the  sod, 
you  can't  deny  my  right  to  the  slipper,**  (the 
brogue,)  and  she  growled  a  laugh.  '*  WeU,  the 
little  man  had  a  way  of  hectcMring,  and  I  said 
to  him,  says  I,  '  Nicholas,^  aays  I,  'if  you  go 
on  speaking  in  the  disrespectful  way  you  do 
of  me,  I'll  punish  you,'  says  I,  'I  will,  and 
that's  fair  warmng.^  Now,  Misther  O'SalHvan, 
I  aik  you  aa  a  gentleman  wasnH  it  fidr 
waniing?" 

^'Moit  buabndt,  I  believe,  are  punidied 
withoBt  aay  wanria^*  aaid  SuBiTao. 

*«  Wdit  ttiU,  poor  dflv  1  bo  went  on  with  his 
iwiiilTiifJfuyj  OB  tho  Fciooh  «y^ 

oiM  d^«  (ho  woabot  a 
Kttk  aaMp-of  m  ««■»  lioiqpiood  aD,y  ^ho  |Mit  w 
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past  my  patience,  and  I  caught  him  up  this 
way,  and  shaking  him  as  if  he  was  a  puppy- 
dog,  I  says,  ^Is  this  yourgratitude,  you  shrim- 
peen,  afther  my  marrying  a  play-actor,  what 
none  of  my  forefathers  did  ?  and  sitting  for  a 
'Talian  woman,  Joolet,  in  a  balcony^  while  you, 
stuck  all  over  with  black  buttons,  made  the  fair 
laugh  at  Romeeyou ; — now/  says  I,  4*11  just  put 
you  into  that  baste  of  a  thrunk  where  you  keep 
your  properties, — a  purty  property  you  are  for 
any  honest  woman, —  and,  poor  thing !  sure 
enough  I  put  him  in,  and  turned  the  hasp 
under,  thinking  it  would  give  him  plenty  of  air« 
which  it  did,  and  then  I  sat  upon  the  thrunk  to 
prevent  his  rising  the  lid  intirely  so  as  to  get 
out,  and  kept  amusing  him  as  well  as  I  could, 
telling  him  of  his  faults,  and  showing  him  what  a 
good  wife  I  had  been,  making  him  sensible, 
which  he  wasn't  inclined  to,  being  mighty  vain, 
as  indeed  most  of  them  sort  are — it  comforts  the 
craythurs, — well  suddenly  I  was  called  on  ac- 
count of  the  pig,  that  never  would  go  through 
his  exercise,  (he  was  an  Irish  pig,)  unless  I 
held  a  maley  pratee  at  the  wing.^ 

'<  One  would  think,''  said  O'SuUivan, 
to  appear  informed  where  he  knew  nol 
**  that  if  it  was  the  wing  of  a  goose  or  turkeji 
he^d  rather  have  had  it  than  the  potato;  our 
pigs  haven't  left  poor  Aileen  a  chicken." 
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"Poor  Aileen'B chicks  '.  poor Aileen's chicks .'" 
said  the  girl,  who  during  the  Griffin's  wild- 
fpxffic  tale  had  gathered  a  bunch  of  fern,  ami 
vfti  fanning  her  brother's  burning  face. 

"  Lord  !"  exclaimed  the  Griffin,  pulling  the 
ends  of  her  scarlet  Barcelona  more  tightly 
through  her  apmn-atring,  "  how  necessity  it  is 
for  people  to  see  the  world  ;  tlie  wing,  Misthcr 
O'SulIivan,  in  playhouses,  means  a  piece  of  a 
boardeen,  stuck  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
Well,  I  ran  away,  thinking  he'd  come  out;  and 
indeed,  having  given  him  my  advice  I  felt  I 
had  done  my  duty,  and  left  him  to  himself 
until  near  tea-time,  whin  I  went  into  the  place, 
a&d9t«  the  lid  of  thethrunk  was  down.  *Howtidy 
he's  grown,*  says  I,  quite  innocent  like  to  myself, 
and  thought  I'd  see  if  tbe  turban  he  played  the 
Turks  in,  wasn't  much  scitx^ed ;  well,  I  found 
the  spring  (it  had  a  spring)  shot,  and,  poor 
thing,  when  I  shot  it  back,  there  he  was !" 

•*Wasa*t  he  angry  ?"  asked  Ulick. 

**  Ho,  poor  thing,"  replied  the  Griffin,  taking 
ber  head,  "be  was  dead  r 

"  Dead  !"  exdoiawd  Ulick. 

"  Asa  sod  o*  turf  ranswered  tbe  lady,  "'twas 
fail  iiMJiiii  that  finithed  faim ;  m  aupposed  be 
kiefct  at  tba  IM  awl  it  Ml,  aad  iBdead  the  ooAa 
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he  took  wasn't  much  bigger  than  a  boy^s,  and 
that  was  the  last  bother  I  had  with  him." 

"  Were  you  tried  for  it  ?"  inquired  Ulick, 
resuming  his  progress. 

"  Tried  for  what?"  replied  the  Griffin, 

"  For  the  manslaughter ?" 

**  Why  what  would  you  make  of  the  laws  at 
all  at  all,"  answered  the  woman  —  **  man- 
slaughter for  such  a  bit  of  an  accident — poor 
thing !     I  was  very  lonesome  after  it  I"^ 

"  For  how  long  ?"  asked  Ulick. 

The  Griffin  laughed.—*'  It's  not  right  to 
mum  too  much  at  what's  the  Almighty's  will,^ 
slie  replied — like  too  many  in  the  world,  twist- 
ing a  good  sentiment  to  her  own  bad  purpose. 

Ulick  was  soon  after  busied  with  his  private 
still — for  the  opening  carefully  concealed  behind 
his  bed  led  to  an  excavation  in  the  mountain, 
where  illicit  distillation  was  practised  sometimes 
on  an  extensive,  sometimes  on  a  smaller  scale  : 
there  were  many  ways  of  escape  from  the  prin- 
cipal cavern  where  the  business  was  carried  on 
with  a  single,  simple  apparatus,  eaaly  re- 
moved, and  abundant  places  of  concealment. 
The  aperture  through  which  the  smoke  pawed 
was  managed  with  exceeding  skill,  at  the  toot 
of  a  rock,  which  concealed  it  effectuallj  from 
observation.     Here  Ulick  O'SuUivan  bad   at 
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one  time  carried  on  a  very  extensive  system  of 
fraud — whid)  latterly  he  had  almost  abandon- 
ed—and here  with  some  of  his  accomplices 
lie  might  be  termed  secure  from  legal  inter- 
ference— for  the  place  was  admirably  construc- 
ted— full  of  holes  and  corners — a  complete 
labyrinth  under  the  grey  rocks  and  brown 
earth,  which  looked  picturesque  only  at  a  dis- 
lanee — so  utterly  drear  and  barren  was  it  when 
closely  approached.  During  the  day  the  Grif- 
fin descended  into  the  valley. 

Before  the  result  of  her  migration  is  detailed, 
I  must  return  to  the  cottage  of  Margaret  Lee. 

About  the  hour  when  Aileen  saw  her  brother 
and  fain  female  Mephistnphiles  ascending  the 
mountain,  Connor  O'Gorman  and  Marcus 
Boche  were  walking  round  and  round  >fargn- 
ret**  garden,  watching  for  her  appearance.  The 
preriousnight  Marcus  had  found  Connor  in  the 
pondon  Margaret  left  him — sobered  by  her 
reproof,  and  reoolved  to  tell  her  his  story  the 
fint  thing  in  the  morning.  Marcus,  however, 
had  diioovered  from  Flora  that  some  secret  in- 
floBice  had  been  at  work,  and  suspected  the 
Grifiu  to  be  the  miachief-maker.  Connor's 
wuirtj  prevented  sleep,  and  Marcus  wat 
■B'Kixbcu  for  his  friend's  jnitifioation,  that 
hwiwlg  aeosBipaiiKd  him  to  his  borne,  he  re- 
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mained  with  him  all  night,  and  yielded  to 
Connor's  impatience,  which  prompted  him  to 
be  under  Margaret's  windows,  long  before  her 
hour  for  rising. 

'^  Sister  !"  said  Flora,  stealing  on  tip-toe  into 
her  chamber,  and  yet  trying  to  awake  her, — 
"  sister — are  you  awake  ?*'  Then  a  little 
louder — '*Are  you  awake,  sister? — Sister, — 
are  you  awake,  I  say  ?" 

**  Hush,  Flora,'^  said  little  Hector,  sitting  up 
in  his  bed — "  don't  you  see  her  eyes  are  shut  ? — 
don't  wake  her,  aunt  f" — and  Flora  withdrew 
from  the  room ;  but  in  about  ten  minutes  re- 
entered it  with  the  same  inquiries. 

Still  Margaret's  eyes  were  closed — though 
Flora — ^perhaps  it  was  only  her  imagination — 
but  Flora  fancied^  at  all  events,  that  her  eyelids 
were  wet  with  tears. — "  I  think,  anty  Florry," 
whispered  the  child,  poking  his  little  rosy  feet 
out  of  bed — "I  think  111  get  up — for  Luath 
has  been  whining  so  below,  that  I'm  sure  Con- 
nor's in  it,  and  I  want  to  see  him.'^ 

*^  Go  to  sleep,  Hector,"  said  Margaret. 

"  I  can't,  mammy." 

*'  If  any  one^  Flora,*'  said  Margaret,  ^  wiahes 
to  see  me  to^ay,  say  I  am  ill,  my  head  aches 
violeDtly— and,  I  do  not  choosey  Hector,  to  go 
down  ataire. "  This  was  enough— Flora  ckmd 
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the  door,  and  the  poor  boy  concealed  his  heat! 
iientath  the  pillow.  Flora  did  not  make  her 
appi'arance  till  near  nine  o'clock,  and  then  Cun- 
mir  received  a  sarcastic  compliment  on  the 
beauty  of  his  countenance  —  "  Greatly  im- 
proved," she  said,  '*  by  the  mark  on  his  brow." 
Though  Marcus  Roche  bore  all  the  bantering 
bestowed  upon  himself  by  his  beloved  with 
stoical  philosophy,  yet  he  would  not  suffer  her 
to  wound  Connor's  feelings ;  and  instantly  put 
the  transaction  in  such  a  light,  that  Flora,  who 
always  jumped  from  one  conclusion  to  another, 
no  matter  how  opposite  they  were,  immediately 
lotted  upon  Connor  as  a  martyr,  and  saw  the 
mischief-maker  through  the  mischief,  though 
■be  could  not  understand  the  motive.  Flora, 
moreover,  volunteered  the  assertion,  that  the 
■oment  Margaret  was  told  the  cause,  she 
vould  pardon  the  eflrcts, — ^but  she  ought  to 
bare  remembered,  that  her  sister  was  not  only 
froad,  but  firm — obatinate  it  might  almost  be 
called;  and  that  the  abock  her  feelings  bad 
mrivcd  would  not  qukklj  past. 

Flora  would  have  flown  into  a  paaripn,  and 
nSoied  ber  anger  to  evaporata  in  wordii  and 
fmtf  and  noiay  npmadica; — but  Margaret. 
pndmdia  bar  bnrb  .  Vaisna  nndantqad  the 
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'^Take  my  advice,  Connor,"  said  he;  while 
Connor,  having  rested  his  arms  on  the  table, 
hid  his  face  upon  them — ^^take  my  advice — 
do  not  urge  Margaret  to  see  you  to-day — the 
wound  is  too  fresh  to  be  suddenly  healed. 
Flora  and  I  will  put  everything  in  a  proper 
point  of  view,  and  with  a  little  patience " 

"  It's  no  use,  Marcus,^  said  Connor, — "  111 
not  stir  a  foot  out  of  this  till  I  see  her. 
Many  a  word's  spoken  from  the  teeth  out,  that 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  heart — the 
heart !  Sure  it's  my  own  that's  crushed  as  flat 
as  the  crown  of  my  hat.  I  that  would  lay  my 
hands  under  the  soles  of  her  feet — I  that — O, 
Marcus,  Marcus  !— if  she  knew  the  truth,  it's 
not  from  me  she'd  turn." 

^^  My  dear  fellow,  if  you  leave  it  to  time,  she 
will  relent.  Now  her  mind  is  full  of  last  night's 
scene ;  she  told  me  with  bitter  tears,  before  I 
went  to  you,  that  her  great  misery  was,  her 
newly-sprung  belief  of  your  unfitness  to  guide 
and  protect  her  child.** 

*'  Sure,"  said  Connor,  with  great  naheie^ 
"  she'd  guide  us  both ;  and  as  to  protectioii  I — 
wdl,  God  help  all  mankind ! — ^if  we  are  to  be 
altogether  judged  by  a  wild  turn;  was  not  I 
provoked,  drawn  into  it?  and  as  to  what  I 
took,  the  stuff  that  old  wvstdi  give  me  miMI 
have  been  doctored.* 
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^*  And  slie  must  have  said  something  to  Mar- 
garet that  I  did  not  hear,"  said  Flora; 
^^  though  when  the  Griffin  came,  I  did  my  best 
to  hear,  for  I  saw  all  was  not  going  right." 

'*  Go  to  Margaret  now,  Flora,^  entreated 
Connor,  ^*  and  tell  her  I  am  almost  mad.^' 

"  ni  swear  to  thai^**  said  Flora,  **  for  you 
have  eat  no  breakfast,  and  will  hardly  let  me 
eat  mine." 

Flora  did  go  to  her  sister,  and  in  about  five 
minutes  afterwards,  down  came  Hector;  he 
went  and  kissed  Marcus.  ^^  Come  to  me, 
darling,"  said  Connor. 

"  No,"  replied  the  boy,  looking  with  pretty 
gravity  in  his  face,  "  you  are  a  bad  man,  and 
made  mammy  cry.*^  This  little  incident  struck 
Connor  to  the  heart,  and  he  could  hardly  have 
been  more  wounded,  when  Flora,  with  tearful 
eyes  and  a  flushed  cheek,  told  him  Margaret  had 
made  up  her  mind  not  to  see  him  that  day. 
**  I  can*t  tell  him  all,*'  she  whispered  to 
MarcuSi  '*  because  it  would  break  his  heart. 
My  vstert**  she  aaid  aloud,  **  is  much  hurt  at 
your  abandoning  her  cousin  to  the  ferqpity  of  a 
party  of  drunkards,  and  Marcus  can  tell  you, 
that  bad  be  not  fortunately  met  them,  he  might 
bave  been  killed."  Connor  oflered  neither  apo- 
Iq^  nor  evpliuuition  for  this,  but  suddenly 
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placing  a  chair  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  he 
exclaimed, 

^^  Then,  by  all  the  blessed  books  that  ever 
were  shut  and  opened,  here  I'll  stay,  until  she 
herself  desires  me  to  go.  I  leave  it  to  you, 
Flora,  supposing  that  Marcus  had  been  drawn 
in,  as  I  was,  last  night,  would  you.  Flora,  be  as 
cruel  hard  as  Margaret  is  to  me'?" 

"  Indeed,  Connor,"  she  replied,  "  I  would 
not.  I  tell  you  honestly,  and  there's  my  hand 
on't,  I  would  give  my  little  finger  to  see  that 
fellow  with  a  black  eye^  a  broken  head,  or  any 
little  token  of  warfare  about  him.  Marcus, 
why  did  not  you  restore  Monica  to  her  cabin, 
and  beat  the  bailiffs  ?  Giro  away,  when  you 
are  even  stirred,  you  are  just  like  a  dish  of 
skimmed  milk." 

**  She  could  not,  Flora,"  said  Connor — "  she 
could  not  turn  me  off,  as  she'd  turn  a  dog  out, 
without  so  much,  as  Grod  be  with  you.  I  could 
not  believe  she  would  be  so  cruel  unjust.  Flora, 
I  entreat  you,  go  to  her  again ;  just  ask  her  to 
see,  to  hear  me — O,  it^s  a  poor  case  indeed, 
when  years  of  love  and  labour  are  for^^tten 
for  an  hour^s  no  T 

<*  It*8  no  use,  Connor,"  she  replied ;  "  my 
siater^B  life  has  been  a  long  ncrifiee  to  what  she 
cxnwiderB  her  duty.    She  bade  me  tdl  jaa  that 
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sho  wished  you  healtii,  long  life,  and  happiness, 
and  that  she  need  nnt  repeat  what  you  already 
know." 

"  Sure,  it's  long  Borry  I'd  be  to  trouble  her 
to  repale  it,"  lie  said.  "  Wish  me  health  and 
happiness — that's  like  giving  a  man  a  drink  of 
poison,  and  bidding  him  go  to  sleep  easy  and 
comfortable.  Flory,  I've  known  you  since  you 
were  a  dawshy  child,  the  height  of  my  knee — 
you  wouldn't  deceive  me." 

'*  No,  Connor,"  she  answered,  "  that  I 
would  not.  I'll  go  to  her  again,  if  you  de- 
sire it." 

"  Bless  you,  dear  Flora,"  he  exclaimed,  "  do 
tell  her  how  it  was — tell  her— oh  my  grief!  — 
you  can't  tell  her  bow  I  feel*  for  it's  known 
ooly  to  my  own  heart.  Come  back  before  you 
go ;  and  liaten — tdl  her,  that  trie's  dearer  to  me 
U»D  the  air  I  breathe;  that  every  pulie  of  my 
heart  tdk  the  letters  of  her  name ;  that  any- 
thing she  bids  me  do  I  will — barring  it's  to 
fiitget  facr,  and  that  I  never  can,  while  the 
gnm  growi  or  water  runs — that  if  she'll  only 
]H  tat  wee  ber,  m  ihow  her  how  it  wasn't  my 
frnlt,  only  my  misfortune ;  but  that  111  do 

ick  and  bitter  peimnce  for  it,  as  if  it  ' 
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ing  off,  "  for  by  Saintee  Shelah,  you've  given 
me  as  much  to  curry  as  if  you  hod  cominittecl 
the  seven  deadly  sins.'* 

"  She  will  come  round  in  time,"  eaid  Marcus. 
"  I  wish  you  had  lei  it  rest  for  a  few  days." 

"  Let  what  rest  Y""  exclaimed  Connor,  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  feeling,  *'  my  boiling  blood, 
and  my  throbbing  brow  ?  Marcus,  you  do  not 
know  me;  you  know  not  what  love  is.  So  near 
my  hnppiness !  and  now,  to  see  it  torn  from 
me. — She  cannot  have  the  heart  to  drive  me  from 

her — she  cannot "  before  he  had  concluded 

the  sentence  Flora  returned.  "  Flora,"  be  said, 
"  I  see  it  in  your  face;  she  has  the  heart  to 
turn  me  out,  without  one  word— Kine  kind  or 

sad  good-bye — after but  never  heed — never 

heed  !  Now  by  the  bright  skies  and  green  6eld8 
of  my  country,"  be  continued  vehemently,  as 
starting  up  be  flung  the  chair  from  him,  "  111 
nuke  her  sorry  for  this  before  she's  many  hours 

older—by  the  great " 

But  Flora  would  not  let  bim  speak;  (be 
placed  her  hand  on  his  lips.  **  Hush,  Connor ; 
a  little  patieiK!&' 

'*  It^s  you  nuit  buifa,"  fas  snd»  u  be  brake 
fiWD  her;  **  ths  first  nan  that  tidks m  ne  nf 
patimce,  111  kDuck  his  braius  ootl  Tdl  ber, 
I  say,  she  ahiOl  be  hmttmtrj  ftw  Aia,  biAm 
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•he's  many  hours  older ;  and  tell  ber  so  frotn 
me.  But  no— do  not  —  she'll  feel  it  time 
enough."  And  he  rushed  out  of  the  room  like 
a  maniac. 

"  Poor  Connor  I  when  my  sister  takes  any- 
thing in  her  head,  she's  very  obstinate;  she 
wouldn't  hear  me.  I  dare  say  hell  enlist — 
go  for  .a  soldier  or  a  sailor.  I  couldn't  have 
naed  him  so,"  said  Flora. 

**  Indeed,"  observed  the  gentle  Marcus,  "  you 
use  me  worse." 

'*  You,  indeed  1  You  are  proud,  Marcus ; 
but  youT^s  is  an  Irish  pride — a  pride  compared 
to  which  humility  is  a  rich  privilege  and  a  rare 
!»•• 

**  Wdl(  if  it  is*  Flora,  pride  is  almost  the 
only  thJDg  we  have  left  us.  Listen  to  me — if 
C^txmor  enlists^  I'll  do  the  same.  Fm  tired  of 
this  dawdling  lif&  Had  I  bees  rich  and  indepen- 
dmt,  yoa  would  not  have  triied  with  tn  have 
tortured  me  aa  you  have  done ;  were  I  to  go 
abmd,  jmx  mig^t  nviediBea  think  of  me  with 
Uadmrng  if  wit  with  love    You  aooui 

**  ptopi*  wd  Fkn^  ^laaveraoeuBedyouof 
anything,  goodoian  Marcus,  except, — the  car- 
dinal virtues, — ^your  gentleness,  patience,  and 
limg^auSering  have  been  a  perpetual  reproach 
to  poor  gtUdypnUnl  Flora.     You  have  been 
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sort  of  pattern-man  to  fit  all  sorts  of  proprieties 
on,  and  I  have  tried  to  spoil  you.  I  should 
like  you  so  mucli  better,  if  you  had  a  good 
spice  of  Old  Nick  in  your  composition.  I 
think  a  red  coat  would  do  it — you  would  look 
so  handsome  in  regimentals  !" 

**  Ah  !"  said  her  lover,  and  an  expression  of 
sadness  became  his  handsome  face,  *^you  would 
like  me  to  leave  you,  then  7^ 

"  Oh,  no ! — Now  keep  your  distance,  as  the 
raven  said  td  the  crow  when  he  called  her  step- 
sister," laughed  the  girl ;  ^*  I  should  break 
my  heart  for  somebody  to  torment.  To  be 
sure,  Margaret  has  just  bought  a  donkey  for 
Hector,  and  that  would  do  almost  as  well — 
better — because  the  creature  would  kick, 
and " 

«  I  don't  ?'  added  the  youth. 

«  Exactly,**  she  said. 

Marcus  resolved  to  pluck  up  a  spirit,  and  re- 
plied, "  Still,  let  me  tell  you,  111  not  be  made 
a  fool  of|  solely  for  your  amusement.  There 
are  many  pretty  girls  in  the  village  would  be 
delighted  to  have  me.  It's  absurd  to  see  two 
such  fine  fellows  as  CGorman  and  rayaelf}  sub- 
ject to  the  caprice  and  whims  of  two  English 
gipsiesi  who  think  to  carry  everything  bdbre 
them.    Dame  Mai^areti  bj  the  weight  of  gm^ 
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vity,  and  you,  hy  the  brightness  of  brass,*" 
Flora  rubbed  her  eyes,  she  thought  Marcus 
must  be  bewitched,  she  had  never  seen  him 
thus  chafed  before ;  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  with  a  firm  step,  and  he  looked  what 
he  was,  displeased,  hurt,  mortified  both  for  him- 
self and  bis  friend.  '*  If  Margaret  Lee  chooses 
to  cast  off  a  man  because  he  has  accidentally 
taken  poison,  I  call  her  unjust;  and  if  Flara 
Bussel  delights  in  perpetually  annoying,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  a  man  who  has  devoted 
many  of  the  best  hours  of  his  life "" 

"  Well,  air,"  interrupted  Flora,  tearing  the 
burder  of  her  beat  apron  into  literal  shreds^ 
**  well,  sir;  nobody  asked  you,  I  am  sure." 

"  Peace,  Flora,  and  hear  me,"  he  said 
sternly;  "peace,  and  hear  me;  if  you  do  not 
change,  it  may  be  the  fos<  HmeP 

'*  Oh,  tery  well,  «r — very  well,  sir,*  ahe  ex- 
daimcd,  convultivdy.  **  So  much  the  better, 
to  hare  been  w  long  pestered  with  a  fool  f " 

M  You  CBonot  look  at  me,  Flora,^  he  aniwend 
gERvri/ — "  you  cannot  look  at  me,  and  call  me 
that  name  again."  Flora  snnlt  abashed  in  her 
chair,  and  he  coiitiuutd.  "  I  said  I  had  devoted 
the  Ik-sI  hour*  i»f  my  life  to  your  improvement — 
1  tuvo  done  moie,  I  have  devoted  the  germ,  the 
ttwngtb  of  my  affccUon  to  you ;  I  have  not 
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suffered  my  passion  to  obtain  dominion  over 
me,  though  the  struggle  has  been  a  hard  one,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  if  I  did  sn,  the  altar  would  be, 
as  it  is  with  many  of  my  country,  only  the  high 
road  to  poverty.  I  have  laboured  and  waited 
for  that  independence  which  will  always  secure 
my  idol  from  want ;  if  you  could  know  how 
madly  I  love  you,  Flora,  you  might,  perhaps 
understand  the  sacrifice;  but  you  are  only  a 
giddy,  thoughtless  girl,  without  a  heart— I  tell 
you,  without  a  heart." 

"  Well,  I  hear  you,"  said  Flora,  tapping  her 
feet  rapidly  on  the  carpet,  astounded  at  Mar- 
cuf^s  new-found  energy,  but  too  well  pleased 
with  the  earnestness  and  depth  of  his  affection  to 
be  very  angry ;  "  I  hear  you,  sir — if  I  am  with> 
out  a  heart — I  don't  suppose  I  was  bom  with- 
out one — and  I  can  answer  for  it,  you  have  not 
got  it : — good  morning  to  you — why  don't  you 
go?"  And  to  her  utter  astonishment,  Marcus 
did  gn,  which  she  by  no  means  intended  he 
should ;  and  then  she  kept  peeping  through  the 
window  to  see  if  he  was  coming  back ;  anS  whni 
he  did  not  come  back,  she  got  very  angry,  and 
theo  ihe  began  to  cry;  and  whn  ahc  had  cried 
a  good  many  temn,  she  began  to  laugh — gentle 
reader,  why  did  Flora  laugh  ? — [  will  tell  job, 
die  cooned  over  HareWa  ■paacb,  thiu— 
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^^  He  has  devoted  the  best  hours  of  his  life  to 
my  improvement — well,  now,  if  Marcus  was  a 
wise  man,   he    would    have   devoted   them    to 
my  amusement;  the  absurdity  of  supposing  a 
woman  could  love  a  man,  who  kept  humming 
and  hawing  over  books  from  morning  till  night, 
— and  yet,  somehow,  I  don't  know  how  I  should 
feel,  if  he  did  not  love  me ; — he  said  he  had 
devoted  the  germ  and  strength  of  his  affections 
to  me,— well,  I  knew  that — he  could  not  help 
himself;^  and  Flora  glanced  at  a  small  looking- 
glass,  and  the  glance  was  so  satisfactory,  that 
she  took  a  longer  look,  and  began  ^^  settling  her 
hair,"  and  having  twisted  the  ringlets  to  her 
satisfaction,  she  again  peeped  from  the  window* 
— but  he  came  not ;  and  then  she  flounced  about 
the  room,  and  at  last  paused  and  burst  into  an 
uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter,  at  what  she  called 
the  dignity  with  which  Marcus  left  the  room  ; 
and  when  she  had  laughed  until  the  tears  almost 
came  into  her  eyes,  she  looked  up  and  saw  her 
aister  standing  before  her,  her  eyes  red  from 
weeping,  her  cheeks  pale^  her  lips  trembling. 
**  You  are  very  merry,  Flora,"  she  said,  and  the 
low,  soft  tone  of  her  voice  sounded  like  funereal 
muict  when  oontnsted  with  the  ringingjoyful- 
sesi  of  the  wild  girPs  merry  laughter,  "  very  ; 
and  I  like  to  see  yon  so^  except  when — it  seems 
milfeliiig.    You  know  how  my  feelings  have 
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been  harrowed ;  you  have  parted  unkindly  with 
Marcus,  yet  you  laugh." 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  Margaret,"  she  replied. 
"  Somehow  I  try  to  keep  solemnity — I  would 
fain  be  very  miserable — I  labour  hard  to  be  un- 
happy, I  do  indeed ;  but  somehow,  trouble  runs 
away  from  me,  like  water  off  a  duck's  back.  I 
am  downright  dead  with  wretchedness  for  a 
minute  or  two,  but  my  spirits  get  up,  I  don't 
know  how,  and  ttuch  funny  things  come  into 
my  head,  and  my  heart  that  seemed  stuck  to 
tlie  pit  of  tny  stomacli,  springs  bounding  to  my 
lips,  and  I  cannot  help  laughing.  I  ani  very 
sorry,  sister,  that  you  are  angry,  but  you  were 
mote  severe  to  Connor  than  I  have  been  to 
Marcus;  however,  both  our  lovers  are  gone,  so 
we  must  either  do  without  any,  or  get  new  ones — 
1  think  I  sliould  tike  a  new  one.  I'd  take  to  little 
Peter,  only  he 's  so  ugly — 1  hate  an  ugly  man." 
Flora  paused  in  her  levity,  for  she  aaw  that 
Margaret  was  really  ill,  and  in  an  instant  she 
was  sobered;  for  though  her  spirit  was  un- 
tameably  wildi  her  heart  was  kind.  Time  and 
ao,rrDw — real  sorrow^  would  provide  the  ddIv 
cvr^^  Flora's  wildoess. 
...  ,^  litill  go  into  the  gardeoj*  uid  Hu;gijr^ 
.J*  ^,  what  j»u  tqld  nw  up  itMn  ibout.Canft^ 
be  really  tr^JUit.ivhy  l.^Iii»at  tbink  I  hm  b^ 
Mo  severe— and— — " 
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**  Indeed,  sister,  you  hod  much  better  re- 
lent," iotemipted  the  eager  Flora ;  "  he  said 
joi^d  be  heart-sorry  for  it,  before  you'd  be 
many  bours  older,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  righL" 

**  Did  he  say  so?"  said  Margaret  proudly; 
"then,  I  am  sure,  T  shall  not  oiFur  reconcili- 
Itfioa — '  heart-sorry !' — that  is  presuming  a  good 
deal.- 

••  Ther^  now,"  exclaimed  Flora,  bursting 
into  tears.  "  There,  now,  I  have  done  wrong 
again! — O  my  tongue!  my  tonf^ue! — what  a 
deal  of  misery  it  docs  bring  me  into !  I  wish 
I  were  dead  or  dumb  T 

'*  Always  in  extremes,"  sighed  Margaret,  as 
iMnng  on  Flora  she  walked  amid  flowers  glit- 
tering in  the  sunbeams. 

Thtn  is  a  Albion  in  everything,  and  there 
hat  sprang  up  of  late  a  fashion  in  flowers;  the 
harticnitural  fiin  and  shows  are  to  our  cottage 
flotieiilture  what  the  Italian  open  is  to  ballad 
busic;  no  one  can  deny  their  splendour  and 
utility,  but  I  love  best  the  humbler  flowers; 
it  so  difficult  to  become  on  friendly  terms  with 
exotics;  they  arc  One  to  look  at,  and  you  would 
treat  tfiem  with  proper  reepect,  but  1  could  not 
(dace  them  in  my  bosom  as  1  would  an  English 
!,  or  a  sprig  of  mignionotte ;  the  one  wv,  op 
at  !«Art  I,  love,  the  other  I  admire. 
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When  Connor  quitte(t  Mai^aret^s  cottage,  he 
could  hardly  repress  his  feelings ;  the  daylight 
was  hateful  to  him,  and,  in  all  the  bitternefis  of 
a  wounded  epirit*  he  fancied  every  eye  as  he 
passed  was  6Ued  with  scorn ;  he  would  not  have 
entered  a  house  for  the  world,  but  proceeded  at 
a  rapid  pace  towards  the  old  castle,  and  having 
crossed  the  bridge 

"  H'bere  no  water  flows," 

he  pondered  in  his  mind  the  fevered  events  of 
the  past  day,  and  felt  that  his  years  of  love  had 
been  ill  requited ;  he  forgot  in  his  own  sufferings, 
the  agony  which  Margaret  must  have  under- 
gone, and  when  he  reverted  to  the  6rifiin  hia 
anger  knew  no  bounds.  At  last  he  came  to  the 
resolution  of  compelling  Margaret  to  see  him, 
and  was  about  to  rise  determining  to  see  Marcus, 
when  a  noise  amongst  the  bushes  attracted  hit 
attention,  and  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  well- 
known  scarlet  petticoat,  which  at  once  roused 
him.  By  the  time,  however,  be  bad  clambend 
tbe  rock,  it  had  diaappeared,  and  tfae  Grif- 
fin would  bttve  got  dear  off— fiw  die  hod  no 
derira  to  enoouDter  Coduoi  id  bif  piMiEtf 
hunonr— 4ud  she  sot  nccted ;  tl^B  nq^B  led 
doiiiior  to  the  spot,  wbcre  aqioMfldi  IJkt  a  h^ 
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in  its  form,  between  two  rocks  in  a  natural  dell, 
was  Mabel  Griffin  ;  she  had  left  Ulick,  intend- 
ing to  **  reconitre,  as  the  Frinch  says,"  but 
would  have  gone  far  to  avoid  Connor.  When 
fthe  saw  she  was  discovered,  for  O^Gonnan  hung 
over  her  hiding-place  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx — 
she  composed  her  features  into  their  expression 
of  humility  and  pain. 

*^  You'll  lend  me  a  hand,  Misther  Connor 
dear,  won't  you,  to  pull  me  out  of  this  hole, — 
O  my  ! — My  foot  slipt,  you  see,  with  the  wake- 
ness  of  my  back,  and  I  hunting  for  the  sweet 
tanaey  to  make  a  drink  for  myself,  on  account 
of  the  many  diseases  the  poor  flesh  is  bothered 
wid ;  I  was  going  afther  you  as  soon  as  I  had 
done^  for  I  knew  you'd  be  wanting  to  see  me ; 
the  pride  of  the  counthry  you  are,  Misther 
Conuor  dear, — the  pride,  joy,  and  glory." 

*'  You  traitorous  old  hag !"  exclaimed  Con- 
nor, shaking  his  hand  at  her. 

"  What  II  it,  dear  ? ""  replied  the  Griffin, 
creeinng  out  on  her  hands  and  knees ;  ^  I'm 
grown  rather  hard  of  hearing  with  the  rheuma- 
tics in  my  I^ad.^ 

M  Yoa  are  an  old  miscbief-making  Jezebel  I" 
aboutfld  Connor. 

**  Noir,  denr,"  she  said,  standing  erect  before 
Iffanf  and  looking  ns  innocent  as  possible^  '<  now, 
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suffered  my  passion  to  obtain  dominion  over 
me,  though  the  struggle  has  been  a  hard  one,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  if  I  did  so,  the  altar  would  be, 
as  it  is  with  many  of  my  country,  only  the  high 
road  to  poverty.  I  have  laboured  and  waited 
for  that  independence  which  will  always  secure 
my  idol  from  want;  if  you  could  know  how 
madly  I  love  you,  Flora,  you  might,  perhaps 
understand  the  sacrifice;  but  you  are  only  a 
giddy,  thoughtless  girl,  without  a  heart — I  tell 
you,  without  a  heart." 

"  Well,  I  hear  you,^*  said  Flora,  tapping  her 
feet  rapidly  on  the  carpet,  astounded  at  Mar* 
cub's  new-found  energy,  but  too  well  pleased 
with  the  earnestness  and  depth  of  his  affection  to 
be  very  angry ;  *•  I  hear  you,  sir — if  I  am  with- 
out a  heart — I  don't  suppose  I  was  bom  with- 
out one — and  I  can  answer  for  it,  you  have  not 
got  it : — good  morning  to  you — why  don't  you 
go  7^  And  to  her  utter  astonishment,  Marcus 
did  go,  which  she  by  no  means  intended  he 
should ;  and  then  she  kept  peeping  through  the 
window  to  see  if  he  was  coming  back ;  an8  when 
be  did  not  come  back,  she  got  very  angiy,  and 
then  she  began  to  cry ;  and  when  she  had  cried 
a  good  many  tear8»  she  began  to  langfa — gentle 
reader,  why  did  Flora  laugh  ? — I  will  tell  you, 
die  conned  over  Marcua'a  qpeeeh,  thua— 
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**  He  baa  devoted  the  best  hours  of  bis  life  to 
my  improvement — well,  now,  if  Marcus  was  a 
wise  man,  be  would  have  devoted  tbem  to 
my  sm u semen t ;  the  absurdity  of  supposing  a 
woman  could  love  a  man,  who  kept  biimminf; 
and  hawing  over  books  from  morning  till  night, 
— and  yet)  soniebow,  I  don't  know  bow  1  should 
feel,  if  be  did  not  love  me ; — he  said  he  had 
devoted  the  germ  and  strength  of  his  affections 
to  me, — well,  I  knew  that — he  could  not  help 
himself ;"  and  Flora  glanced  at  a  small  looking- 
glaas,  and  the  glance  was  so  satisfactory,  that 
she  tcmk  a  longer  look,  and  began  "  settling  her 
hair,"  and  having  twisted  the  ringlets  to  her 
■aCisfactioD,  she  again  peeped  from  the  window. 
— but  he  came  not ;  and  then  she  flounced  about 
the  room,  and  at  last  paused  and  burst  into  an 
ntuxintrollBble  fit  of  laughter,  at  what  she  called 
the  d^ity  with  which  Marcus  left  the  room  ; 
and  when  she  had  laughed  until  the  tearaalmost 
came  into  her  eyes,  she  looked  up  and  saw  facr 
wMet  atanding  before  ber,  her  eyes  red  from 
*— pipft  t^r  cheeks  pali^  her  lips  trembling. 
**  Vott  are  vety  merry.  Flora,"  she  nid,  and  the 
ter,  aeA  tooe  of  bcr  -waat  Miuncled  like  funereal 
n  contrasted  with  the  ringingjuyful- 
s  merry  I 
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been  harrowed ;  you  have  parted  unkindly  with 
Marcus,  yet  you  laugh.^ 

'^  I  could  not  help  it,  Margaret,"  she  replied. 
"  Somehow  I  try  to  keep  solemnity — I  would 
fain  be  very  miserable — I  labour  hard  to  be  un- 
happy, I  do  indeed ;  but  somehow,  trouble  runs 
away  from  me,  like  water  off  a  duck*s  back.  I 
am  downright  dead  with  wretchedness  for  a 
minute  or  two,  but  my  spirits  get  up,  I  don't 
know  how,  and  such  funny  things  come  into 
my  head,  and  my  heart  that  seemed  stuck  to 
the  pit  of  my  stomach,  springs  bounding  to  my 
lips,  and  I  cannot  help  laughing.  I  am  very 
sorry,  sister,  that  you  are  angry,  but  you  were 
more  severe  to  Connor  than  I  have  been  to 
Marcus ;  however,  both  our  lovers  are  gone,  so 
we  must  either  do  without  any,  or  get  new  ones — 
I  think  1  should  like  a  new  one.  I*d  take  to  little 
Peter,  only  he  *8  so  ugly — I  hate  an  ugly  man.^ 

Flora  paused  in  her  levity,  for  she  saw  that 
Margaret  was  really  ill,  and  in  an  instant  she 
was  sobered;  for  though  her  spirit  was  un- 
tameably  wild,  her  heart  was  kind.  Time  and 
sorrow — real  sorrow,  would  provide  the  only 
cpreB  for  Flora's  wildness. 
,  ^  I  wjll  ffo  into  the  nrden,"  said  MarnreL 
^  |i  what  jou  told  me  up  ataini  about  Conp^ 
be  really  tryu^.why  I  almott  think  I  have  jbmi 
too  Bcyere— and ^ 
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**  Indeed,  riflter,  you  had  much  better  n- 
IcDt,"  intemipted  the  e^er  Flora ;  "  be  said 
yovfd  be  heart-aorry  for  it,  before  you'd  be 
many  boura  older,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  right." 

**  Did  he  wy  soP"  said  Margaret  proudly; 
"  then,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  not  offer  reconcili- 
(Ition — '  heart-iorry  I' — that  is  presuiuiog  a  good 
deal." 

"  Ther^  now,"  exclaimed  Flora,  bursting 
into  tears.  **  There,  now,  I  have  done  wrong 
again! — O  my  tongue  I  my  tongue! — what  a 
deal  of  miaery  it  does  bring  me  into !  I  wish 
I  were  dead  or  dumb  T 

**  Always  in  extremes,"  sighed  Margaret,  as 
leaning  on  Flora  she  walked  amid  fiowen  glit- 
teriogiD  theaunbeams. 

There  ia  s  fashion  in  everything,  and  there 
Imi  wpnmg  up  i^  late  a  fashion  in  Bowers ;  the 
koctJcnltural  /Hti  and  shows  are  to  our  cottage 
fcricHhnn  what  the  Italian  opera  is  to  ballad 
Umtci  no  one  can  deny  thdr  splendour  and 
utility,  but  I  love  best  the  humbler  flowers ; 
is  to  difficult  to  l)ecome  on  friendl)'  terms  with 
exotics :  they  arc  line  to  look  at,  and  you  would 
treat  them  with  proper  respect,  but  I  could  not 
place  them  in  my  Ixinum  ns  1  would  an  English 
rose,  or  a  Kprig  of  migoionetlc ;  the  one  we,  or 
at  Intst  I,  luve,  the  other  I  admire. 
TOL.  L.  a 
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When  Connor  quitted  Margaret's  cottage,  he 
could  hardly  repress  his  feelings  ;  the  daylight 
was  hateful  to  him,  and,  in  all  the  bitterness  of 
a  wounded  spirit,  he  fancied  every  eye  as  he 
passed  was  filled  with  scorn  ;  he  would  not  have 
entered  a  house  for  the  world,  but  proceeded  at 
a  rapid  pace  towards  the  old  castle,  and  having 
crossed  the  bridge 

"  Where  no  water  flows/' 

he  pondered  in  his  mind  the  fevered  events  of 
the  past  day,  and  felt  that  his  years  of  love  had 
been  ill  requited;  he  forgot  in  his  own  sufferings, 
the  agony  which  Margaret  must  have  under* 
gone,  and  when  he  reverted  to  the  Griffin  his 
anger  knew  no  bounds.  At  last  he  came  to  the 
resolution  of  compelling  Margaret  to  see  him, 
and  was  about  to  rise  determining  to  see  Marcus, 
when  a  noise  amongst  the  bushes  attracted  his 
attention,  and  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  well- 
known  scarlet  petticoat,  which  at  once  roused 
him.  By  the  time,  however,  be  had  clambered 
the  rock)  it  had  disappeared,  and  the  Grif- 
fin would  have  got  dear  oflr— for  she  had  no 
desire  to  encounter  Coniior  in  hi«  pratent 
humour— had  she  not  neeied  i  the  ooipe  kd 
Connor  to  the  ipoc,  whete  squatted,  Uk«  a  bma 
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in  its  form,  between  two  rocks  in  a  natural  dell, 
was  Mabel  Griffin  ;  she  had  left  Ulick,  intend- 
ing to  "  reconitre,  as  the  Frinch  says,"  but 
would  have  gone  far  to  avoid  Connor.  When 
she  saw  she  was  discovered,  for  O'Gorman  hung 
over  her  hiding-place  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx — 
she  composed  her  features  into  their  expression 
of  humility  and  pain. 

"You'll  lend  me  a  hand,  Misthcr  Connor 
dear,  won't  you,  to  pull  me  out  of  this  hole, — 
O  my  ! — My  foot  slipt,  you  see,  with  the  wake- 
nets  of  my  back,  and  I  hunting  for  the  sweet 
tansey  to  make  a  drink  for  myself,  on  account 
of  the  many  diseases  the  poor  flesh  is  bothered 
wid ;  I  was  going  afther  you  as  soon  as  I  had 
done,  for  I  knew  you'd  be  wanting  to  see  me ; 
the  pride  of  the  counthry  you  are,  Misther 
Connor  dear, — the  pride,  joy,  and  glory." 

"  You  traitorous  old  hag  !*'  exclaimed  Con- 
nor, shaking  his  hand  at  her. 

**  What  is  it,  dear  ? ""  replied  the  Griffin, 
Ofveping  out  on  her  hands  and  knees ;  **  I'm 
ipmwn  rather  hard  of  hearing  with  the  rheuma- 
tics in  my  bead.^ 

"  ^  Yon  are  an  old  mischief-making  Jezebel  I" 
stioiittti  Connor. 

'  ''^  Hov,  dmr,"  she  said,  sUnding  erect  before 
UtaV  «nSl  looknig  «s  imiooent  as  poMble^  '*  now, 
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dear,  who- said  that  of  poor  Mabel  Griffin,  for 
ould,  and  deaf,  and  miserable,  and  altogether  as 
I  am, — still  whosoever  said  that  of  me,  I'll  be 
revenged  of  them,  that'^s  all  that's  in  it." 

**  I  said  it,  and  say  it,"  replied  Connor ;  "you 
put  the  drink  on  me  yesterday — ^you  represented 
to  Mrs.  Lee  that  I  got  tipsy  on  whiskey  and 
then  quarrelled — you — but  why  should  I  speak 
to  you  ?  you  never  had  heart  or  feeling  like 
another  woman — never." 

"Did  I  turn  ould  Monica  out? — did  I  bid 
you  sup  every  drop  of  the  corjial  I  intinded 
for  the  poor  ould  thing ;  but  you  couldn't  keep 
from  it,  you  poor  wake-headed — wake-hearted 
craythur;  you  could  not  keep  from  it,  or  any 
other  thing  that  took  your  fancy.  It's  myself 
feels  pity  for  you,  and  I  don't  mind  saying  so 
to  the  counthry,  for  youWe  a  man  tciihatU  any 
bone,  O  poor,  poor  Misther  Connor,  sir,  my 
heart  aches  for  you,"  and  the  hag  held  up  her 
hands  in  a  deprecating  attitude^ 

"  I  wish  you  were  a  man,"  fiercely  growled 
Connor,  between  his  teeth,  "  and  then  I  should 
know  how  to  punish  you." 

<*  Thank  the  Almighty  for  all  his  nuiMy," 
she  teclaimed,  "  though  indeed,  Matther  CSoo« 
nor^  if  I  katw  the  whj  and  whcrefure  cf  Am 
thiD|^  it*a  little^  ould  ai  I  am,  I'd  think  of 
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fpnng  you  ae  good  a  bidiog  as  if  you  war  a 
brat  of  a  boy.  Now,  do  ye  think  it's  afraid  of 
you  I'd  be  ?  O  my  grief, — afraid  of  you  !"  She 
placed  her  arras  a-kimbo.  "  And  now,  Miather 
Connor  O'Gorman,  it's  very  thankful  I'd  be  to 
yoi^  to  tell  me  the  rason  you  have  for  turning 
OD  me  like  a  snake,  or  a  viper,  or  a  toad,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind  you  plsse,  Misther  Connor; 
oould  I  help  it  if  a  drop  of  comfort  went  to 
your  head  instead  of  your  heart  ?  could  I  catch 
a  hmilt  of  a  stick  ^at  never  whispered  its  in- 
tflotion  to  me  to  disfigure  your  beauty,  you 
Gupid,  you  ?" 

*,  **llabel  Griffin,**  interrupted  Connor;  "one 
Vwd  will  serve  for  alL  Vou  made  a  fool  of  me 
-'-^-you  turned  and  twisted  what  I  did  and  what 
I  Mid  to  a  bad  purpose;  to  make  bitterness 
Vmi  miacfaicf  where,  if  you  had  the  heart  or 
^■tlipig  of  s  woman,  you  would  have  tried  to 
Wicf  IpMGCh  and  hide  a  fault ;  but  for  all  your 
,  for  I  know  you're  as  clever  aa  ba^' 
t  nctt-ntpl  I 
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dear,  whasaid  that  of  poor  Mabel  Griffin,  for 
ould,  and  deaf,  and  miserable,  and  altogether  as 
I  am, — still  whosoever  said  that  of  me,  I'll  be 
revenged  of  them,  that'^s  all  that's  in  it." 

"  I  said  it,  and  say  it,"  replied  Connor ;  "you 
put  the  drink  on  me  yesterday — ^you  represented 
to  Mrs.  Lee  that  I  got  tipsy  on  whiskey  and 
then  quarrelled — you — but  why  should  I  speak 
to  you  ?  you  never  had  heart  or  feeling  like 
another  woman — never." 

"Did  I  turn  ould  Monica  out? — did  I  bid 
you  sup  every  drop  of  the  corjial  I  intinded 
for  the  poor  ould  thing ;  but  you  couldn't  keep 
from  it,  you  poor  wake-headed — wake-hearted 
craythur ;  you  could  not  keep  from  it,  or  any 
other  thing  that  took  your  fancy.  It's  myself 
feels  pity  for  you,  and  I  don't  mind  saying  so 
to  the  counthry,  for  you're  a  man  without  any 
bone.  O  poor,  poor  Misther  Connor,  sir,  my 
heart  aches  for  you,"  and  the  hag  held  up  ber 
hands  in  a  deprecating  attitude, 

'*  I  wish  you  were  a  man,"  fiercely  growled 
Connor,  between  his  teeth,  **  and  then  I  should 
know  how  to  punish  you." 

<«  Thank  the  Almighty  for  all  his  mansy,* 
she  exclaimed,  "  though  indeed,  Masther  CoAk 
nor,  if  I  kntw  the  why  and  whcrefuie  of  tW 
things  it*B  little^  ould  aa  I  am»  I'd  think  of 
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giving  you  as  good  a  hiding  as  if  you  war  a 
brat  of  a  boy.  Now,  do  ye  think  it's  afraid  of 
you  I'd  be?  O  my  grief, — afraid  of  you  !"  She 
placed  her  arnis  a-kimbo.  ^'  And  now,  Misther 
Connor  O'Gorman,  it^s  very  thankful  Td  be  to 
you,  to  tcU  me  the  rason  you  have  for  turning 
OD  me  like  a  snake,  or  a  viper,  or  a  toad,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind  you  plase,  Misther  Connor ; 
could  I  help  it  if  a  drop  of  comfort  went  to 
your  head  instead  of  your  heart  ?  could  I  catch 
a  houU  of  a  stick  that  never  whispered  its  in- 
tention to  me  to  disfigure  your  beauty,  you 
Cupid,  yon  ?** 

'  "  Mabel  Griffin,"  interrupted  Connor;  "  one 
word  will  serve  for  alL  You  made  a  fool  of  me 
— ^you  turned  and  twisted  what  I  did  and  what 
I  said  to  a  bad  purpose;  to  make  bitterness 
and  mischief  where,  if  you  had  the  heart  or 
feeling  of  a  woman,  you  would  have  tried  to 
Biake  peaces  and  hide  a  fault ;  but  for  all  your 
deremeas,  for  I  know  you're  as  clever  as  bad, 
— now,  don't  attempt  to  get  up  a  story,  don't, 
ibr  I  caD  bring  you  chapter  and  verse  for  every, 
thing  I  have  laid, — ^but  with  all  your  clevemeia, 
yivill  not  make  a  fiool  of  me  a  second  time^ — 
jBfii'm  ckme  your  wocbI — you  have^  you  catmt 
tHi;  Hm^mhiini    and  aee^  if  I  don't  puniah  you. 

To   au:ri)    f !    ■  f    :■■•.   ♦■'■^i     .".i:  •_•■.■.■■ 
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dear,  who-said  that  of  poor  Mabel  Griffin,  for 
ould,  and  deaf,  and  miserable,  and  altogether  as 
I  ain« — still  whosoever  said  that  of  nne,  PU  be 
revenged  of  them,  that'^s  all  that's  in  it." 

**  I  said  it,  and  say  it,'*  replied  Connor ;  "you 
put  the  drink  on  me  yesterday — ^you  represented 
to  Mrs.  Lee  that  I  got  tipsy  on  whiskey  and 
then  quarrelled — you — but  why  should  I  speak 
to  you  ?  you  never  had  heart  or  feeling  like 
another  woman — never." 

"Did  I  turn  ould  Monica  out? — did  I  bid 
you  sup  every  drop  of  the  corjial  I  intinded 
for  the  poor  ould  thing ;  but  you  couldn't  keep 
from  it,  you  poor  wake-headed — wake-hearted 
craythur;  you  could  not  keep  from  it,  or  any 
other  thing  that  took  your  fancy.  It's  myself 
feels  pity  for  you,  and  I  don't  mind  saying  so 
to  the  counthry,  for  you're  a  man  tcithmU  any 
hone.  O  poor,  poor  Misther  Connor,  sir,  my 
heart  aches  for  you,"  and  the  hag  held  up  her 
hands  in  a  deprecating  attitude, 

**  I  wish  you  were  a  man,"  fiercely  growled 
Connor,  between  his  teeth,  "  and  then  I  should 
know  how  to  punish  you.** 

**  Thank  the  Almighty  for  all  his  marey,* 
she  nclaimed,  "  though  indeed,  Maather  CSodk 
nor,  if  I  knew  the  whj  and  wherefore  «f  tM 
tlung^  it's  little,  ould  ai  I  am,  I'd  think  of 
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giving  you  as  good  a  hiding  as  if  you  war  a 
brat  of  a  boy.  Now,  do  ye  think  it's  afraid  of 
you  I'd  be?  O  my  grief, — afraid  of  you  !"  She 
placed  her  arms  a-kimbo.  ^'  And  now,  Misther 
Connor  O'Gorman,  it*s  very  thankful  I'd  be  to 
you,  to  tell  me  the  rason  you  have  for  turning 
on  me  like  a  snake,  or  a  viper,  or  a  toad,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind  you  plase,  Misther  Connor; 
could  I  help  it  if  a  drop  of  comfort  went  to 
your  head  instead  of  your  heart?  could  I  catch 
a  houli  of  a  stick  that  never  whispered  its  in- 
tention to  me  to  disfigure  your  beauty,  you 
Cupid,  you  ?" 

'  *'  Mabel  Griffin,"  interrupted  Connor;  **  one 
word  will  serve  for  all.  You  made  a  fool  of  me 
— ^you  turned  and  twisted  what  I  did  and  what 
I  said  to  a  bad  purpose;  to  make  bitterness 
and  mischief  where,  if  you  had  the  heart  or 
feeling  of  a  woman,  you  would  have  tried  to 
Biake  peace,  and  hide  a  fault ;  but  for  all  your 
deverness,  for  I  know  you're  as  clever  as  bad, 
—-now,  don't  attempt  to  get  up  a  story,  don't, 
for  I  can  bring  you  chapter  and  verse  for  every- 
thing I  have  laid, — ^but  with  all  your  cleverness, 
yiHill  not  make  a  fool  of  me  a  second  time, — 
jBQii'm  done  your  wcvnt — ^you  bavc^  you  cat-of- 
iiH$  HBounf aini    and  tee,  if  I  don't  punuh  you, 

lo    :Ui:'.M 
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you  murdering,  ugly  sinner. — I'll  expose  you 
to  your  priest,  Mrs.  Griffin,  and—" 

But  the  Griffin  did  not  permit  Connor  to 
finish  his  sentence.  She  saw  that  the  eyes  of 
her  victim  were  opened,  and,  disappointed  but 
not  baffled,  she  resolved  to  storm  where  she 
could  no  longer  mine. 

"  ril  take  you  to  pieces,  Misthcr  Connor ,  as 
the  tailor  said  when  he  unpickt  the  silk, — 
I'll  take  you  to  pieces,  as  the  tailor  said  when 
he  unpickt  the  silk,  sir,"  she  repeated.  *^  As  to 
making  a  fool  of  you — the  thing  they  call  Na- 
ture had  done  that  little  job  for  me,  before  I 
had  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  knowing  a  gin- 
tleman  of  your  fine  laming,  and  grand  edication. 
and  saggesse,  as  the  Frinch  says,  and  vartuous 
propensities ; — ^you  thought  to  put  down  the 
mountain  dew,  and  never  toss  your  little  finger 
too  high, — ah,  ah,^-don't  you  think  you'd  cut 
a  fine  figure  in  a  ballad  in  that  purty  row  at  the 
sheebeen  shop,  ordering  the  fine  English  widdy's 
ould  sweetheart  off  to  execution  in  a  bog-hole-» 
you  war  jealous  of  the  little  Engleesher,  and 
the  widdj  to  say  he  was  her  cousin ;  the  like  of 
them  eousins  are  conyanient  stock  for  a  purty 
young  widdj — mighty  oonvanient  !  Hadn't 
Uhek  0*SulIivan  (for  I  doo'l  care  a  thnween 
fbr  your  good  or  bad  word,  I  wanted  0^ 
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tlie  seed,  let  it  grow  as  it  might,)  a  fine  laugh 
at  ye !" 

Connor,  when  he  looked  at  the  taunting  fiend 
before  him,  could  hardly  command  his  actions, 
his  temper  he  could  not  manage. 

"  rU  find  some  way  of  punishing  you  yet/' 
he  said,  turning  away. 

^*  Stay  here  and  do  it,  can''t  ye  ?  Shall  I  tell 
how  the  widdy " 

'*  By  all  the  holy  saints,^  exclaimed  Connor, 

"  if  you  but  breathe  her  name  again,  I'll ^'^ 

'  You'll  do  what,  Misther  Connor,  sir ;  what 
will  you  do^*  she  inquired,  thrusting  her  face 
as  close  as  possible  to  his, — ^*  what  will  you 
do?* 

What  Connor  would  have  done,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  The  Griffin,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  greatly  disliked  by  the  entire  neigh- 
bourhood, particularly  by  the  children,  who  have 
a  natural  antipathy  to  envious  and  ill-natured 
persons ;  it  so  happened  that  three  or  four  idle 
Blarney  boys  bad  been  strolling  about  the  Rock- 
cioie^  and  clambering  the  trees  to  the  old  and 
deserted  birds*  nests,  from  which  they  managed 
Id  abstract  a  small  bat-fall  of  addled  eggs ;  at- 
tiiiBtod  by  the  wdUuaown  tones  of  the  Griffin's 
ntjflMg  ^oe,  one  of  them,  a  little  imp  ci  the 
(yCkMMtti  lbetk»,  etept  doag  the  urn  of  a  tree 
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which  overhung  the  spot  where  Connor  and  the 
Griffin  stood,  and  with  the  dexterity  of  an  ac- 
complished marksman,  dropped  a  handful  of 
the  eggs  on  her  beflounced  cap.  Connor  looked 
upwards,  and  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  rosy- 
faced  delinquent,  as  he  swung  himself  out  of 
sight;  there  was  something  so  ludicrous  in 
the  adventure,  that  Connor  could  not  help 
laughing, — not  so  the  Griffin  ;  she  foamed 
at  the  mouth  with  positive  rage,  and  if 
O'Gorman  had  not  retreated,  she  would  have 
flown  on  him  with  the  fury  of  an  enraged 
tiger, — swearing  all  the  time  that  it  was  a  plan 
of  his  "  to  insult  and  murder  her  intirely  ;'*  it 
would  be  more  than  painful  to  repeat  her  words, 
but  as  Connor  departed,  she  fell  on  her  knees 
and  swore  a  desperate  oath,  to  be  revenged  on 
him,  and  on  all  he  loved,  before  he  was  a  week 
older. 
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PART  VII. 


Two  dayB  had  passed  since  Midsummer  Eve, 
and  Connor  had  written  to  Margaret,  who  still 
appeared  inflexible,  though  Marcus  Roche^ 
whose  quarrel  with  Flora  was  made  up  on  the 
eTening  of  the  morning  it  occurred,  assured  him 
she  was  coming  round,  and  only  holding  out 
from  a  little  bit  of  female  obstinacy — of  which 
Mai^ret  Lee  was  by  no  means  guiltless.  Peter 
Swan,  although  she  had  no  atom  of  respect  for 
hisopiDioD,  encouraged  her  **  firmness," — ^his  dig- 
nity had  been  insulted,  and  Margaret  felt  in  one 
respect  with  him,  that  Connor  was  greatly  wrong 
in  havingsnffered  him  tobe  served  as  he  had  been ; 
the  sight  of  the  Uack  riband  crossing  Peter^s 
tanbfud  to  Qoooeal  an  unlucky  scratch  inflicted 
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by  the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  Peter  persisted  in 
imputing  to  the  violence  of  the  ^uncivilised, 
wild  ^irish,  kept  alive  this  irritated  feeling,  and, 
moreover,  constant  whispers  were  borne  to  her 
ear,  which,  though  she  thought  she  disregarded, 
nevertheless  tended  to  keep  Connor  and  her 
apart ;  the  Griffin  set  as  many  reports  afloat 
through  the  country  as  might  have  branded  a 
hundred  characters,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ima- 
gine the  degree  of  discomfort  and  irritation  such 
flying  rumours  produced  at  Margaret's  cottage : 
the  Irish  are  as  fond  of  gossip,  which  may  becalled 
the  under-current  of  scandal,  as  the  English,  and 
unfortunately  have  more  time,  and  more  imagi- 
nation to  display  and  embellish  it.  Now,  these 
said  walking  repositories  of  evil,  be  they  rich  or 
poor,  always  afiect  to  disbelieve  their  own  state- 
ments— "  they  don't  vouch  for  its  truth,  they 
only  lieard  it ;"  and  Mar];aret  Lee*8  feelings  and 
affections  were  perpetbally  at  war  with  what 
she  called  very  ostentatiously,  as  a  woman 
always  does,  '^  her  reason."  Flora  and  Marcus 
were  staunch  to  their  friend^s  interests,  and  cer- 
tainly, with  all  dne  respect  to  Mistress  Margaret 
Lee,  I  should  have  considered  Connor  O^Gor- 
man  in  the  light  of  a  victim  rather  than  a  siDiier. 
It  was  a  touching  light  to  aee  old  Monica, 
conducted  by  '^  a  neighbow'a  child,"  faUiHg  at 
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Margaret's  feet  and  etitreating  her,  wliile  tear* 
rolled  down  lier  aged  face,  "  not  to  let  the  love, 
liking,  and  Epint,  Masther  Connor  showed  to 
a  poor,  lone,  desolato  craythur  like  her,  who 
had  no  one  to  look  to  her,  no  one  to  think  of 
her — only  God  sent  him  like  a  sunbeam  in  the 
dark  day  of  her  throuble.". .  .*'If  jou  don't  make 
it  up,  Misthress  Margaret,  a-cliora .'  it  will 
send  me  a  deal  sooner  to  my  grave."  And  it 
was  no  eany  matter  to  get  poor  Monica  out  of 
the  boiise^  without  Margaret's  direct  promise 
tliBt  ^e  would  make  it  up ;  Flora  waa  obliged 
to  manage  her  dismissal,  as  she  was  every- 
thmg  of  the  kind,  where  management  was  neces- 
sary. 

It  was  a  day  sufficiently  hot  and  sufficiently 
auffbcating  to  have  belonged  to  an  English,  not 
an  Irish  June,  and  Margaret  was  seated  at  her 
work  in  her  little  parlour,  her  cousin  poring 
over  his  papers  at  ■  separate  table,  which  he 
had  awoaged  to  litter  and  moke  as  untidy  u 
paBMbl&*     Flora   was    winding   cotton,   and 

*  I  hvpe  tha  nproacb  of  slovcnllnesi  if  puong  awaj 
from  Btantare,  or  rather  I  should  sa;,  from  its  pro. 
fcvoni  A  wdL4>rBanised  mind  cannot  lall  of  bring 
tihlirir  la  an  Aingtf  and  a  adnd  that  U  not  wdl 
'H'fainBB'tiaB  taidf  inbrB,  or  even  oiuiisc,  except  bj 
lllll^illlllll     Iam>«aldiuc;<ttr«|adniu 
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Hector,  fatigued  less  by  heat  than  play,  was 
more  th&n  half  asleep  on  the  carpet. 

"  Cousin  Margaret,"  said  Peter  Swan,  who 
Flora  observed  was  very  anxious  to  appear 
both  clever  and  interesting  at  the  same  time, 
which  if  he  had  any  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
he  would  have  felt  was  utterly  impossible,  for  we 
never  like  the  cleverness  which  penetrates  our 
little  weaknesses ;  "  Cousin  Margaret,  you 
would  lie  astonished  to  perceive  how  well  my 
book  gets  on ;  the  fact  is,  that  few  tourists  have 
had  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  ^rish  cha- 
racter, that  I  have  had." 

"  A.  cracked  skull,  and  a  scratched  nose,  to 
wit,"  said  Flora. 

"  Be  quiet,"  said  Margaret. 

"  Really,  Flora,  one  would  think  you  were 


wrote  best  unshaven  and  in  slippers,  or  how  a  lady 
improved  her  genius  bj  neg-lecting-  that  iieatneii  of  at- 
tire which  ii  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  welUre. 
gulated  mind  and  a  comfortable  home.  1  would 
ewneitly  entreat  the  joung  of  taj  own  sex,  wke 
possess,  or  Imagioe  they  are  possessed  oT,  litMarj. 
talent,  cfreiiiU;  to  avcnd  contracting  slorenlj,  or  even 
pMuUar  habits.  Str  Walter  Bcott.  (bleMings  fnd 
hammr  to  his  mnw  lor  ever  I)  set  a  ^orioas  ^ymplf 
aUmidldtj,Md  praprictr  in  dlUngi^ that  wVM^i 
to  fellow  fai  gntitiide  Bad  hiiailllty.     ''  i;- 
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^ir»h,  you  are  lo  funny*  replied  Peter,  who 
cerUialy  was  very  good-tempered. 

*^  What  part  of  your  life  and  adventures 
have  you  been  writing  to^ay»— is  it  the  Aanti- 
quities,  as  you  call  them?"  persisted  the  in- 
corrigible Flora.  Margaret  cast  a  reproving 
j^ance  at  her  siiteri  but  Peter's  ear  was  not 
sufficiently  quick  to  notice  the  burlesque. 

"  No^  Mr.  Cut  told  me  nut  to  mind  them, 
as  they  could  be  put  together  in  London.  You 
know  then  are  no  new  Aantiquities,  and  it's  as 
euy  aa  print  to  get  them  out  of  the  old  tours. 
Marcus  is  to  give  me  a  chapter,  which  will  be 
a  fe^uKi  and  Mr.  Shuffle  (whose  brother  is 
clever  io  that  way)  will  dove-tail  the  new  and 

the  oU»  until  tlier  agree  quite  as  well  as ** 

'  **  Pcoteatant  and  Catholic !"  interrupted 
Rora. 

*■  Batter,  I  hope,"  said  Peter  gravely,  <,'  i^i;, 
they  would  not  agree  at  all;  and  much  as  you 
undervalue  my  abililies.  Flora,  I  assure  yon 
I  have  already  made  a  list  of  tliirtecii  new 
stone*,  anecdotes — all  curious — hero  they  are. 
No.  1,  The  Kilkenny  Cats,  that  eat  each  other 
(0  the  rails;  No.  2.  The  Hit  of  a  Dox  ;  No.  3^, 
the  Last  of  the  Sarpints ;  No.  4.  How  to  inali«,> 
Limestone  Soup;  So. 6.  Castle  walls  papare4" 
with  velvet ;  No.  6.-—" 
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"  Stop,  Stop,"  exclaimed  Flora ;  **  why  all 
those  stories  are  as  well  known  as  the  rock  of 
Cashel." 

"  And  how  is  the  rock  of  Cashel  known  ?** 

Flora  laughed. 

"  I  assure  you,  Flora,^'  continued  the  tra- 
veller, *^the  rock  of  Cashel  is  not  at  all  known 
in  England.'* 

*•  I  believe  you,  sincerely,"  said  Margaret. 
*'  It  is  very  sad  for  poor  Ireland,  that  tho^e  in 
general  who  write  about  her,  see  only  one  side 
of  the  picture ;  they  come  over  here  with  pre- 
conceived ideas." 

*^  I  assure  you,  cousin,*'  said  Peter,  with  ad- 
mirable simplicity,  **  I  had  no  preconceived 
ideas." 

"  I  firmly  believe  /Aa^,"  returned  Flora,  with 
mock  gravity. 

*^  I  thank  you,  Flora,"  said  the  little  man, 
"  that  is  nearly  the  first  civil  thing  you  have 
said  to  me  since  my  arrival."" 

*<  Well,  then,  dear  coz,^  she  replied,  despite 
of  Margaret's  admonitory  looks,  '*  well,  then, 
dear  cos,  I  assure  you,  it  will  not  be  the  last 
Are  the  booksellers  who  sent  yota  on  your  tr*- 
▼da  very  great  bookaellen  ?  Do  they  publish 
•  great  many  books,  and  it  your  name  to  be 
printed  on  the  title  p^;e-^y  Peter  Sww, 
Esq.?' 
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**  No,  DO,"  replied  Peter,  itruggling  between 
a  natural  love  of  trutli  and  an  acquired  taste  for 
display.  "  No,  a  gentleman — a  great  man,  is  to 
what  is  called  edit  the  book ;  and  then  many 
persoos  think  it  is  hia." 

"  And  many  don't  think  about  it  at  all,  after 
my  way,"  said  Flora.  '*  And  the  great  man,  as 
you  call  him,  puts  his  great  name  to  your  little- 
great  nonsense,  and  that  would  be  something, 

1  fancy,  like " 

**  Flora,  Flora  I"  exclaimed  Margaret. 
*•  Well,  I  can't  help  it— like  harnessing  out 
gnat  horse  to  Hectoi's  wheelbarrow,  and  then 
every  one  would  think  something  was  coming ; 
bat  Peter,  conrin  Peter,  won't  they  be  disap- 
pnnted,  when  they  see — only  the  little  barrow  f" 
**Fton»  you  hurt  people's  feelings,"  said 
Margaret. 

**  Dear  little  oounn,  do  I  hurt  your  feelings  P" 
■ke  aikcd.     "  I  am  rerj  tarry,  cousin  Peter, 
Md  I  wont  do  BO  any  more." 
'  PetarBwaa  looked  at  his  giddy  ooi  tat  a 
moment,  and  then  with   a  blending  of  good-  ' 
temper   and  unintt-ntiunal  bur1eec|ue   that  ' 
*ery  lodicroiis,  be  observed,  "  Well,  Flora 
win  be  by  the  opinion  of  the  public  that  I 
itand  or  fall :  perhaps   when  you  nee  my  boulc  1 
Ulsedin  an  English  newspaper- 
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**  Psha,**  laughed  the  incorrigible  girl,  "  yes- 
terday I  read  in  an  English  newspaper,  that 
somebody's  jet  blacking  was  the  pride  of  man- 
kind." 

"  Well,'^  said  the  traveller,  a  most  extraor- 
dinary light  breaking  in  upon  him,  exemplified 
by  a  desire  to  tease  his  cousin  ;  "  well,  I  quite 
agree  with  Margaret,  that  she  has  had  a  lucky 
escape  from  this  O'Gorman,  he  is  an  an  Auncivi- 
lized,  Aunnatural,  wild  ^irish  monster ;  who,  as 
I  have  here  written,  is  a  genuine  specimen  of  the 
race  homOi  with  the  wings  just  cut;  one  degree 
and  a  quarter,  (I  like  to  be  correct,)  one  de- 
gree and  a  quarter  removed  from  positive 
cannibalism." 

^^  How  dare  you  put  such  stuff  into  your 
foolish  book  ?'  exclaimed  Margaret ;  ^^  after 
this  fashion  is  th^  country  injured  and  insulted. 
Petty  scribblers  make  a  mouth's  visit,  scrawl, 
and  then  print  their  nonsense !  Harry  O'Gor- 
man  is  a  brave,  warm-hearted,  generous  fellow  ! 
And  the  more  I  think  over  the  affair        ^ 

"  HiUy,  oh,  O !"  said  Peter. 

"  Bravo  r   said    the  delighted  Flora;  *<gD 
on — ^now  you've  struck  the  right  key,  and  wiUi- 
give  us  A  sweet  melody  P 

llAfgaret  looked  confused,  nd  inquired  what' ^ 
sho  bad  said..  unyKx^f 
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"  Say,"  repeated  Flora,  in  her  ecatasy 
Unking!  llie  cotton ;  "  say — why  you  knov 
JOB  have  been  thinkiDg  of  him  all  the  day; 
— when  you  called  the  cat  to  his  milk  this  mom- 
in|^,  instead  of  saying  Tom,  you  said  Connor." 

**  My  dear  Flora,  will  you  hold  your 
tongue  P  you  know  that  Hector  has  played  in 
the  SUD  until  he  is  quite  exhausted,  and  yet  you 
chatter  away." 

"  You  never  reproved  my  chattering  till 
ao«;  but  I  won't  suffer  my  tongue  to  be 
bdkMi  of  its  duty -exercise  by  that  sleepy- 
he^ad  urchin,"  she  continued,  taking  him  teii- 
dtrly  io  ber  arms,  while  his  beautiful  head 
rested  on  her  bosom,  and  he  still  slept  on,  the 
aott  warm  sleep  of  infancy*  as  if  he  had  not  been 
m»ved.  "  I  will  put  him  on  my  bed  in  that 
little  reom;  (Flora's  sleepiDg-room  communi- 
catadwith  tbe  parlour ;)  her^  mammy,  take  off 
Ua'dMei,"  Margaret  untied  the  shoea>  and 
Mood  up  to  take  llie  silk  kerchief  ahe  had  worn 
licriielf  off  her  neek,  to  cover  his  eyes — the 
ktfrchief  was  remarkable  in  pattern — a  white 
tilk,  with  an  embruidercd  border  of  green 
shamrocks'— Cuun or  had  given  it  to  her. 

•I'll  put  him  on  the  bitUniyM-if,"  s»id  the 
trader  mother,  as  she  took  him  to  her  uwii 
bowm  i  "  and  while  1  am  gone,  you  can  auigttf*j 
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Peter  the  ^  Perilous  Blarney ;'  it  will  do,  you 
know,  as  an  original  song  for  the  English,  being 
as  yet^  only  known  in  Ireland  ;*"  and  she  left  the 
room  with  her  sleeping  boy. 
Flora  sung — 

"  Oh,  when  a  young  bachelor  woes  a  young  maid« 
Who*8  eager  to  go,  and  yet  willing  to  stay— 
She  sighs,  and  she  blushes,  and  looks  half  afraid. 
But  loses  no  word  that  her  Lover  can  say. 
What  is  it  she  hears  but  the  blarney — 

The  blarney — the  blarney— 
O,  a  perilous  thing  is  the  Blarney ! 

''  To  all  that  he  tells  her  she  gives  no  reply. 

Or  murmurs  and  whispers,  so  gentle  and  low — 
And  though  he  has  ask'd  her  when  nobody's  by. 
She  dare  not  say  'yes '—and  she  cannot  say  '  no,' 
She  knows  what  she  hears  is  the  blarney — 

The  blarney— the  blarney— 
O,  a  perilous  thing  is  the  Blarney ! 


"  But  people  get  used  to  a  perilous  thing. 

And  fancy  the  sweet  words  of  lovers  are  true — 
So  let  all  their  blarney  be  passed  through  a  ring'— 
The  charm  will  prerent  all  the  111  it  can  do ; 
And  maids  hare  no  fear  of  the  blarney-^ 

The  blarney— the  blarney— 
Or  the  peril  that  Iks  in  the  Blarney." 

Hatji^ftFei  returned  to  the-  foooi  on  tip-lO0| 
her  finger  mtHig  on  lier  lipa  aa  die  IooImcI 
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back  towards  the  bed,  upon  which  she  had  placed 
her  child. 

*^  O  Flora  I"  she  said,  in  a  low  whispering 
voice,  "  do  look  at  him,  he  is  so  lovely  !^' 

"  Bother  the  brat !"  exclaimed  Flora,  who, 
notwithstanding  her  sauciness,  loved  the  child 
with  the  warmest  affection.  *^  Bother  the  brat ! 
he  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble.** 

"  Now  you  are  unjust,"  replied  Margaret, 
resuming  her  seat;  "very  unjust — he  never 
gives  you  trouble  I*' 

**  Will  your  honours  help  a  poor  sailor  that^'s 
ould,  and  worn,  and  starvin\^"  inquired  a 
feeble  voice  at  the  open  window. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Peter,  "  there^s  no  end 
to  the  beggars  in  this  country,  nor  no  place 
secure  from  their  intrusion.  Such  a  vagabond 
as  that  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  !** 

**  Help  a  poor  sailor  P  repeated  the  same 
whining  voice. 

"  What  have  you  got  rolled  up  in  your 
blanket  at  your  back  ?'  inquired  Flora. 

*'  A  little  cask  of  hdy  wather  it  is,  Mistf 
Beauty-bright,  that  I  filled  at  the  holy  well  of 
Gkragane  Barra  with  my  own  two  hands,  and  am 
canyiog  tluoiigfa  the  oounthry  to  turn  an  honest 
fmlajf  bfi'tad  help  die  lone,  desolate  craytburs 
tlMctii^ifel  lo  fitf  ibr  it  tliemielvet.* 


'•  <. 
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"  O  indeed  !"  said  Flora,  **  holy  water  out 
of  the  Kiver  Lee,  I  dare  say ;  if  you  have  been 
to  Gougane  Barra  this  midsummer^  poor  man, 
what  need  can  you  have  for  the  green  shade 
over  your  eyes?*' 

"  Ah,  Miss  Beauty  !  it  was  a  flash  of  light* 
ning  did  that  mischief  to  me  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay ;  and  the  waters  of  the  holy  well  are 
only  good  for  land  blindness.  I've  enough 
sight  left  to  see  your  purty  face,  miss— praise 
be  to  God  !" 

Flora  rose,  laughed,  and  gave  the  old  sailor 
a  penny,  who  then  began  to  beg  for  some  food ; 
for  an  Irish  beggar  seldom  gets  one  thing  that 
he  does  not  immediately  ask  for  another;  and 
Margaret  herself  walked  out  of  the  room, 
under  the  rustic  verandah,  paused  as  she  passed 
the  window  of  the  chamber  where  her  child  was 
sleeping,  looked  in  on  him,  and  then  with 
her  own  hand  gave  the  traveller  both  bread 
and  meat,  telling  him,  that  as  he  appeared 
fatigued,  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  sit  down  and 
eat  it  where  he  could  be  shaded  from  the  sun's 
rays.  The  place  she  so  kindly  pointed  oat»' 
waa  between  the  two  windows.  She  theo  t^ 
turaod  to  her  work»  and  Peter  doBlaimtd  kNig 
andfloodly,  aa  people  who  know  solhing^ of:  thft 
attnqng  poBdHioii  of  dwrlruh  poor  «i»  apt  tm 
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do,  against  the  impropriety  of  encouraging  pau- 
pers, until  Flora,  wearied  with  his  stupidity, 
(and  what  is  so  abominable  as  a  man  talking 
nonsense  in  the  morning  ?)  took  from  her  work- 
box  a  will  which  poor  Monica's  son  had  made 
previous  to  his  transportation,  and  which  she 
had  kept,  she  said,  as  a  national  curiosity. 

Marcus  had  written  it  according  ^o  tlie  man's 
own  dictation,  and  as  I  have  never  seen  Mr. 
Peter  Swan's  book —  which,  possibly,  may  never 
have  been  published — I  venture  to  insert  this 
curious  document  of  Irish  ingenuity,  showing 
how  much  a  man  can  leave  who  has  nothing  to 
leave, — adding  only  that  Flora  read  it  with  an 
admirable  brogue. 

*•  I,  Jemmy  Murphy,  being  sound  both  of 
wind  and  limb,  as  well  as  body  and  mind — 
though,  faith^  it^s  like  an  empty  nut  I  am — do 
give  and  bequeath  as  follows: — To  Ulick 
(ySuUivan,  and  jeiH  his  seed,  breed,  and  genera- 
tion,  I  lave  bad  luck — a  thing  they  had  ever 
and  always,  when  Misther  Connor  O'Gorman, 
or  any  of  the  heads  of  his  faction,  were  to  the 
fore,— to  say  nothing  of  myself,  who  always 
ticfckd  them  nately,  by  day  or  night,  and  will 
agdto,  if  ever  it's  my  fortune  to  return,  afther 
■Qi  Hvvriii  to  thii  blened  and  beautiful  eonn- 
Wf.**^^wuf  xmxm^  iDarby  Murphy,  coiiimoBly 
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called  Darby  the  bone-setter,  by  rason  of  the 
handy  turn  he  had  with  the  shillala,  I  lave  my 
black-thorn,  which  he  will  find  up  our  chimney, 
where  I  kept  it  these  six  mouths  seasoning ;  and 
my  darlint  mother  knows  I  buttered  it  with 
hogVlard  every  morning  of  my  life,  as  soon  as 
I  said  my  prayers,  which  kept  me  from  every 
sort  and  kind  of  temptation,  barring  the  bit  of 
a  hunt  afther  the  guager,  for  which  I'm  a  mur- 
dered man  intirely — for  they  might  as  well 
send  me  out  of  the  counthry  for  hunting  a  fox 
or  a  badger — ^but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
my  Will," 

"  Stop  for  a  moment,  Flora,***  said  Margaret, 
^*  and  just  see  if  the  sailor  has  finished,  and 
left  the  plate.*' 

*^  Yes,^  replied  Flori^  after  doing  as  her 
sister  desired,  *^  he  is  gone,  and  left  some  bread 
and  potatoes  on  the  dish.  How  very  strange  1 
and  never  to  say  thank  you.*^ 

*^  Pray  go  on.  Miss  Flora,^  said  Peter ;  *<  it 
is  particularly  interesting.** 

**  The  bit  of  a  farm  I  lave  to  my  poor 
mother — that  is,  if  the  landlord  will  lave  it 
with  her,  wbidi  he  need  not  do^  unless  he  likei^ 
far  I  fbrgot  to  get  the  laae  signed ;  and  if  the 
Beigbboiu»  help  her  to  plough  it,  and  plant  i^ 
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afther  a  year  or  two  she'll  be  able  to  pay  the 
rint,  and  that's  more  than  ever  I  could,  out 
of  it.** 

"  Well,"  said  Peter,  "  that  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary fact ;  how  hard  for  a  landlord  not  to 
be  able  to  get  his  rent  !"* 

"  Very,"  said  Margaret ;  "  only  equalled  by 
the  hardship  of  a  tenant's  being  unable  to  pay 

itr 

"  Listen,"  exclaimed  Flora,  "  and  don't  in- 
terrupt me, — you  are  very  rude.'' 

*'  My  father's  wig — it  never  fitted  nie,  in 
rason  that  the  many  thumps  my  father  got 
altered  the  shape  of  his  head  so  much,  that 
his  own  mother — (rest  ber  soul!) — and  she, 
feeling  it  all  over — used  to  say,  *  My  darling 
son,  this  is  not  the  head  you  were  born  with  ;' 
he  lived  to  be  three-score  and  ten,  and  hadn't  a 
grejf  hair  in  his  head — they  were  all  white! 
I  lave  it  to  the  man  that  swore  against  me, 
with  my  curae^  that  he  may  feel  more  trouble 
and  blackness  under  it  than  ever  he  brought 


on  me." 


^  What  a  revengeful  dog  P  said  the  cock- 
licjf.;  «I  am  glad  he  is  out  of  the  country  I" 
r   **  The  baooD  I  lave  to  my  mother,  not  that 
tlim*aa»jqiidi  df  it  1^  «s  would  fit  in  the  hot 
IqjfiOfalm^iAil;  there^a  Paddy  Hahonqr'«  mo- 


.^Jij^^2^^" 
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ther,  Vd  lave  her  the  pratee-pit,  only  there's  no 
pratees  in  it ;  and  I'd  tave  my  mother  the  turf- 
rick,  only  it's  I>umt — any  how,  put  it  down,  it's 
a  token  of  my  love  and  goodwill  to  my  poor 
mother,  which,  indeed,  I'd  be  a  thief  to  forget ; 
I'll  lave  her  the  big  polato-pot,  my  grand- 
mother, rest  her  honed  I  bought  at  the  old 
squire's  cant ;  and  the  cup  and  two  saucers 
that  Jerry  Donovan  took  a  bite  out  of  to 
sharpen  his  teeth— and  the  beautiful  bottle 
without  a  neck — and  the  three-legged  8t<»ol 
they  burnt  the  two  legs  out  of — and  the  taypot 
that  Judy  Nale  knocked  the  handle  off  of,  and 
sent  the  cover  into  smithereens — all  these  I  lave 
to  my  mother.  I  lave  the  horse  and  car  to  my 
brother's  widow — faith  the  horse  is  dead,  but 
the  car's  below  in  the  ditch — one  of  the  wheel* 
in  the  mud,  the  other  striving  to  keep  the  pig 
in  the  sty;  and  that  same  pig  1  lave  to  Jerry 
Dacey — she's  to  the  fore,  anyhow,  in  the  sqttMt 
pound r 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Peter,  "  but 
what's  the  meaning  of  '  to  the  fore  ?"* 

"  On  the  spot— to  be  got  at,"  replied  Flora. 

"  And  what  does  he  mean  by  buying  at  a 

eantr 

***  Of'  ihe  uld,  **  a  cantia  an  auctioo." 

**  Aq  AauotioD,"  npeated  Uw  cockncyi  **  d«ar 
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me,  it  would  be  an  had  of  benevolence  to  teach 
these  poor  creatures  English." 

Flora  laughed  maliciously,  and  continued — 
"  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  Airs. 
Margaret  I^ee,  and  I  lave  her  my  gratitude 
for  all  the  good  advice  she  gave  me,  which,  if 
I  had  the  sense  to  follow,  I  wouldn't  be  trou- 
bling the  government  now,  as  I  have  been 
doing,  against  my  will — for  it's  not  trouble  of 
that  kind  Fd  like  to  be  giving  them.  To  my 
poor  little  niece  I  lave  the  forty  acres  on  the 
top  of  Hungary  Mountain,  that  were  my  great 
grandfather's  own,  and  where  there's  plenty  of 
hares,  but  only  one  heir-at-law — and  that's 
myself;  the  lives  in  the  lasc  must  drop  one 
time  or  other,  and  when  they  do,  why  in  law 
and  raison  the  property  is  mine ;  so  the  poor 
little  thing  will  be  an  heiress,  maybe,  if  she 
lives  long  enough." 

Flora's  reading  was  interrupted  by  the  sud- 
den entrance  of  Ailecn  0*Sullivan,  who  came 
forward  with  more  than  ordinary  wildness  of  look 
and  gesture,  to  the  no  small  terror  of  Peter  Swan, 
who  seemed  to  regard  everything  Irish  as  an 
object  of  terror.  She  did  not  speak  to  either 
Margaret  or  Flora,  but  murmuring  a  sort  of 
timeleM    music  to  Jiersdf,  went   round    and 

▼OU   I.  L 
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round  the  room,  peering  under  the  tables  and 
chairs — looking  behind  the  curtains— and  then 
pausing  to  gaze  on  Margaret  with  a  pecu- 
liarly mournful  expression  of  countenance. 

"  This  is  the  most  ill-governed  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,**  said  Peter,  angry  at  the 
interruption  ;  *^  nothing  but  beggars  and  mad 
women.     Why  don't  you  turn  her  out  ?" 

'*  The  little  man  in  grej,  and  the  little  man  in  white. 
That  sings  in  the  day,  and  trembles  at  night — 

Poor  man !" 

sang  the  innocent;  and  attempted  to  smooth 
down  Peter's  hair — at  which  Peter  was  in- 
dignant. Suddenly  she  espied  Hector^s  shoes, 
and  running  to  them,  eagerly  snatched  them 
up,  looked  at  them,  and  then  at  Margaret. 

^*  What  a  gentle,  tender  creature  she  is,^  said 
Margaret,  who,  like  all  mothers^  was  pleased 
that  even  her  child^s  shoes  should  be  taken  no- 
tice of.  It  is  very  long  since  you  came  to  see 
me,  Aileen, — what  will  you  take  7" 

**  You  have  nothing  to  give  Aileen,**  she  re* 
plied,  laying  down  the  shoes,  and  gazing  w 
eamestlj  as  before  at  Margaret.  '*  Poor  bird ! 
its  neat  is  robbed— -its  nest  is  robbed.^ 

••Poor  thini^"  laid   Flon.    ''the   miwt 
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Hector.    Hector  is  asleep,  Aileen,  will  you  wait 
till  be  wakes  ?" 

**  Where  ?"  inquired  Aileen. 

**  There,  in  that  room,'"  replied  Margaret, 
pleased  at  her  intelligence  ;  "  there — but  hush, 
you  must  not  waken  him — he  is  tired." 

Aileen  proceeded  on  tip-toe  to  the  door  Mar- 
garet bad  pointed  to,  which  was  open  ;  she 
just  looked  in,  and  then  screaming  one  of  her 
wildest  screams,  rushed  into  the  garden  by  the 
way  she  bad  entered. 

"  Plague  take  her  vagaries,"  exclaimed  Mar- 
garet, pettishly,  "  that  will  waken  the  boy." 
And  she  ran  herself  to  the  entrance  of  the  little 
chamber;  but  the  scream  she  uttered  was  far 
more  terrible  than  that  of  Aileen,  as  she  called 
aloud,  **  Flora !  be  is  not  here.  Gracious 
heaven  I  Run,  Flora,  be  is  in  the  garden,  or 
jn  the  paddock,  or  the  stable,  or — how  very  ab- 
surd it  is  of  me  to  tremble  thus.  Look  in 
your  chamber,  Peter — be  is  full  of  frolic  as  a 
mountain  kid,  and  has  hidden  there  to  frighten 
me — ^I'm  sure  he  has.  Hector,  my  child  I 
Flora,*  eootinued  Margaret,  as  she  sunk  ex- 
luiuated  in  a  chair ;  **  Flora,  call  him  louder — 
iDj  beftit  faints  within  me — the  child  could  not 
hmt  my  rmee — ^it  is  so  feeble ;  call  him,  dear 
Horn— lond,  so  that  he  may  hear  and  come.^ 

l2 
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Flora  called  loud  enough  to  rouse  the  farm 
servants  who  were  at  dinner,  but  none  had  seen 
Hector. 

'^  I  am  sure,"  said  Margaret,  when  she  found 
that  she  could  speak  with  some  degree  of  calm- 
ness, though  she  trembled  like  an  aspen,  *'  I  am 
sure  he  has  concealed  himself  in  play,  and  I 
shall  find  him  cowering  in  a  corner,  his  cheeks 
full  of  rosy  joy,  his  eyes  brighter  than  dia- 
monds. Hector  !"  she  called  aloud,  *^  Hector, 
you  silly  rogue !"  but  for  the  first  time  when 
she  called  her  boy,  there  was  no  answer.  Col- 
lecting her  strength,  she  rushed  from  the  room, 
to  pursue  the  search  herself;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments all  her  neighbours  were  aware  of  Hector's 
mysterious  disappearance,  and  intent  on  his  re- 
covery. 

^*  My  dearest  sister,"  said  Flora,  perfectly 
sobered,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  laugh,  ^*  you 
know  he  cannot  be  gone  far — it  is  impossible — _ 
just  think." 

*'  I  cannot  think,"  replied  Margaret,  "  I 
cannot  think — I  feel  that  my  child  is  gone^ 
but  I  cannot  think — yet  you  aaid  it  was  imposr 
sible — tay  it  again,  dear  Flora,  and  I  will  blea^ 
you." 

/Mt  is  impoMible,*  repealed  Flora. 
■'^  How  coldly  you  SM  ift**  said  the  UDOised  ia«^ 
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tlier — "how  coldly  you  say  it;  his  shoes  are  here, 
you  know ;  he  cannot  go  anywhere  without  his 
shoes.  Oh»  my  heart  is  bursting,  and  yon  to  say 
so  coldly,  that  it  was  impossible  !*'  And  Mar- 
garet flew  from  the  support  of  her  sister^s  arm, 
to  issue  fresh  orders  and  make  new  inquiries. 
Flora  was  terrified  at  her  sister's  vehemence; 
she  could  not  understand  it — it  was  so  opposed 
to  her  usual  calm  and  gentle  bearing,  that  it 
terrified  her.  Much  as  she  loved  Hector,  it 
was  not  yet  given  her  to  comprehend  the  ab- 
sorbing interest,  the  depth,  the  anxiety  of  a  fond 
mother^s  love  for  an  only  child.  Evening  came, 
yet  brought  no  tidings  of  the  boy.  The  wild- 
nessof  Margaret's  grief  was  settling  into  a  calm 
deep  agony,  much  more  terrific  than  her  bursts 
of  feeling ;  the  country  was  roused,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  were  on  the  alert;  police- 
men were  sent  by  Marcus  Roche  in  all  directions, 
and  the  strictest  inquiries  set  on  foot,  as  to  what 
strangers  had  been  seen  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood that  morning. 

Flora  named  the  Griffin  as  a  likely  })erson  to 
secret  the  boy  from  ill-nature;  but  the  vil- 
kgen  were  quite  positive  they  had  not  seen  her 
ibr  two  dayif  and  she  was  too  well  known  and 
loo  stfficdy  noticed  to  pass  unobserved  through 
flttrnqr.   l?wo  or  three  lame  sailors  were  known 
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to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of 
whom  had  visited  the  Bee's  Nest,  but  how 
could  they  carry  away  Hector  ?  and,  moreover, 
why  should  they  do  it  ? 

Peter  Swan  passed  from  one  ecstasy  to 
another.  During  the  whole  of  his  peace- 
able life,  he  had  never  been  so  excited — he 
was  a  new  man.  First  of  all,  the  child's  dis- 
appearance was  a  sudden  fillip  to  his  nerves; 
then  the  state  in  which  he  saw  Margaret  roused 
his  sympathies ;  then  a  sort  of  virtuous  indigna^ 
tion  which  the  English  always  feel  at  the  mal- 
administration of  the  Irish  laws,  overpowered 
him,  and  the  little  fair-haired  man  would  hardly 
have  been  recognised  by  any  of  his  respectable 
city  acquaintances,  so  active  and  energetic  had 
he  suddenly  become.  Flora  said  the  Irish  air 
had  wound  him  up,  and  he  certainly  aflPorded 
the  peasants  of  Blarney  a  great  deal  of  amuse* 
ment ;  they  liked  ^  the  little  gentleman  ^  for 
being  so  anxious  about  the  child,  whom  they 
all  loved,  but  they  were  at  a  lorn  to  know 
whether  they  should  set  him  down  as  whole 
or  half  mad ;  be  talked  largely  of  Baw-street 
oflBcera,  and  city  polioe-^of  abduetioiiy—- «r 
aa  he  c^Ied  it,  AabdoctioD, — of  tba  dangar- 
oua  (iate' of  the  oounty^  and  the  lord  imjeio^ 
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**  bothered  the  people  intirely  with  a  power,  of 
what  they  took  to  be  his  great  edication,  but 
what  they  could  not  understand  in  no  manner 
of  ways,  she  supposed  because  of  his  laming." 
He  annoyed   the  villagers  too,  very  much,  by 
telling  them  they  had  no  business  to  interfere 
about  the  child,  but  to  leave  all  to  the  *'  proper 
authorities,^  which  when  Flora  heard,  she  flew 
into  a  passion  and  told  him,  that  an  Irishman 
always  felt  a  proper    authority  in    his  heart 
for  doing  what  was  right,  and  did  not  need  his 
(Peter's)  interference,  to  give  him  that  autho- 
rity ;  upon  which  Peter  grew  angry,  and  leav- 
ing Flora  and   Marcus  in    the  parlour,  pro- 
ceeded to  walk  up  and  down  the  garden,  which 
he  found  far  more  pleasant  than  listening  to 
Flora's  reproofs.     It  was  impossible  to  tran- 
quillise  Margaret:  she  looked  through  .the  rooms, 
and  in  the  same  places,  twenty  times  over  for 
her  child;  all  things  that  moved  she  fancied 
were  hia  returning  footsteps,  and  Flora  was 
almost  alarmed  for  her  reason.     Peter  bad  con- 
tinued his  walk  up  and  down  the  garden  watch- 
ing the  moon  and  atars,  and  thinking  how  very 
idiferaot  England,  was  from  Ireland,  when  sud- 
dcdy  he  heard  hia  name  called  by  a  voice 
nUfib  he.  kaeir  pmeeeded  from  the  GciiBn ;  be 
4nlHA  -ni^mw  hnr  on  tbe  ol)ier.  nde  of  the 
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hedge,  appearing  more  tall  and  gaunt  than  usual 
in  the  moonbeams. 

*^  Come  near  me,  Mr.  Swan,  sir,  if  you 
plase/'  she  said,  in  what  she  intended  to  be 
a  very  insinuating  tone  of  voice ;  ^*  come  near 
me,  dear  gintleman,  if  you  plase,  for  it 's  the 
hoarseness  and  shortness  of  breath  I'm  troubled 
with  intirely — ^it's  a  grate  trouble  to  mew" 

^*  I  am  quite  near  enough  to  you,  my  very 
good  woman,''  said  Peter,  not  at  all  liking  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  a  lady  of  Mrs.  Grif- 
fin's very  extraordinary  habits,  particularly  by 
moonlight. 

*^  Sure^  dear  Mr.  Swan,  sir,  I  want  to  spake 
asy,  and  if  I^d  go  to  whisper  through  the 
hedge  the  face  would  be  torn  off  me  with  the 
blackberry-bushes ;  and  bad  as  the  ould  face  is, 
it's  the  one  that  must  go  down  to  the  grave 
with  me,  sir." 

^^  But  what  can  you  possibly  have  to  say  to 
me,  Mrs.  Griffins  ?" 

"  Griffii^  if  you  plase,  sir." 

<<  Well,  it's  all  the  same,  isn't  it  ?" 

**  If  you  plaae,   sir.    But  what  I  want  Co 
taljk  ,to.  you  jJbout,  or,  is  the  childy  nr,**  ihvr  -: 
n|d«aii  a  Ifiw  topo.  •  "^ 

«;  lB)rhi^,Q«Qtor r  eickiiiied  Peter.  n/  n 
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jilt  fut  jaur  foot  od  the  root  of  the  ash,  and 
lind  me  tbe  loan  of  your  hand,  and  I'll  pull  you 
tbniugfa  asy  eoough ;  and  here's  a  sate  for  your 
honour,  toes  nr  T 

Peter  gave  her  his  hand,  and  willy.nilly,  she 
drew  htm  through  the  hedge ;  and  lifting  him 
wkb  the  greatest  ease^  seated  him  on  the  arm 
of  a  stunted  oak,  where  his  legs,  unable  to 
rath  die  ground,  dangled  in  the  air,  while 
sbc  placed  her  hand  on  his  arm  to  prevent  his 
I^H^.  "  Your  feet  will  he  out  of  the  damp 
giBH  now,  rir;  and  the  Irish  dew  rots  the 
leatben  of  English  shoes." 

■Ah!"  muttered  Teter,  "  I  wonder  what 
tbatild  hag  will  say  or  do;**  and  his  eagerness 
to  hear  tidings  of  the  child  did  not  prevent 
hit  planag  his  hand  on  his  watch,  and  dmw- 
ng»  tbe  tails  of  his  coat  under  his  arm,  to  prt^ 
TCBt  hia  pocketa  being  picked. 

■■"■  Now,  Miatber  Swan,  sir,  Fm  a  patbriol — 
a  pure   Irish  pathnul — and  I  can't   bear  the" 
idea,    sir,  of  your   going   out    of    ttie    coun- 
thfy   with   an  opprosKJon   on    your  mind,  sir, 
thai    we  are    mattvais  soojets,     as   I  lie    Frinch 
says;   it    was  one  man  that  stole  Hi^ciur   Lee"' 
from  his  mother,  an^  it  would  lie  h  sin  and  a  ' 
■hame  thai  in  thu  mimi  of  a  gintlemun  of  si.'nse 
llamiDg  like  yourself,  siri  the  wholo  etnm- 
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thry  should  lie  under  a  reproach  and  a  thunder- 
cloud, for  the  sake  of  one  man's  spite  and 
treachery.  Don*t,  my  dear  little  gintleinan,  be 
trying  to  touch  the  earth  with  your  toes,  it'il 
only  give  you  cold,  dear ;  sit  asj,  sir,  if  you 
plase." 

"  Well— but  who  took  the  child  ?"  said  Peter. 

"That's  tellings  I"  replied  the  Griffin,  lay- 
iDg  her  finger  along  her  nose ;  "  but  can't  you 
guess — mho  has  a  quarrel  with  the  purty 
widdy?  Who  trated  her  relation,  not  with 
respect,  but  a  ducking  ?     Who  ■      ' " 

"  Why  you  don't  mean  to  say  Connor  stole 
Hector  Lee  ?" 

"  You  first  ax  him,"  said  the  Griffin  signi- 
ficantly. 

"  I'd  rather  not,"  replied  Peter  drily. 

"  Well,  if  you're  shy  that  way—  sit  asy,  will 
ye — how  you  do  kick  the  tree,  dear — put  this 
Mid  this  together — Connor  shows  the  clor«t- 
fut  too  sooo.  Ctnnor's  refused ;  Connor  made 
no  secret  of  tbreat'ning  reringe ;  the  widdy 
won't  come  to — CcoDor,  X  don't  say  be  stole 
the  child — but  an  O'Gcrman  was  at  tbe  cottage 
tliia  vaondag  done  up  as  a  iaUar,-~I  know  two 
boys  ai  ou  swear  it." 

**  Tbe  ilniBgeit  -  cireamtontial  erideiiadFKl 
•rar htud," Hid Fttcr.    ** WWn anyMr. wife 
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nenea?  Tiwy  must  make  their  depositions  im- 
mediately before  a  magistrate.  I  wish  you'd  take 
ne  down." 

**  Not  yet,  sir  dear.  Deporitions  before  a 
na^strate,  is  it  ?  O  my  law  !  It's  little  you 
know  about  Ireland,  sir.  Depositions  before 
a  oiagistrate — sure  they  wouldn't  be  alive  twelve 
hours  after." 

"  You  doD\  mean  that  ?"  said  Peter. 
*'  I  dot  sir.  Oh  the  sweet  purty  widdy  had 
a  lucky  escape,  ur,  sbe  bad ;  and  the  poor  child 
as  the  TBgabone  carried  it  off — they  say  he  cried 
murderl  notirm  sure,  ifaatfaeUlhamim  the  boy, 
notyet— jNw  apprment,  as  the  Frinch  says,  any 
way — but  he'll  set  bim  a  one  md^  and  thin — 

DOW  mark  my  word^  Mr.  Swan,  sir " 

■■  I  Aot"  replied  Peter  earnestly. 

**  And  when  the  buUabalooy  and  the  ulUgawa 

it  quite  ria — now  mind  and  obsarve  me^hell  step 

ArwanI  Ain  aa  grand  aa  the  binch  of  bishops, 

mUf-eStr  (ibe  blaoUiearted  thnitor  t>  to  And 

IjhMldl^  and  tdl  a  hogmagany "  

^^~        "  What  f"  interrogated  Peter.  ^H 

I  "  Why  a    blathurrum  ul'  a   tale  about  love    ^^M 

H  and  tniKry;  and  thin  trump  up  a  story,  ^^| 
^1  and  Hay  where  he  found  it ;  may  be,  put  the  ^^| 
^1  bUnte  on  aome  innocent  boy's  hea<l,  and  thin  ^^M 
^H        come  over  the  poor  wake  craythur  that  way— «  ^^H 
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the  way  you  gintlemen  all  wheedle  poor  in- 
nocent women.     Would  you  take  a  drop?" 

"  No  thank  you,"  said  Peter;  "but,  Mrs. 
Griffins,  you  must  come  forward;  Til  get  the 
police  to  take  this  man  immediately  into  cub> 
tody — I  never  liked  him,  I  confess,  though " 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Peter,  you^d  a  lucky  escape  of 
the  bog-hole;  he  was  not  go  gone  but  he  knew 
what  he  was  afther ;  he  wanted  you  out  of  the 
way — he  was  afieared  of  your  penetration." 

'*  Very  likely,"  said  Peter,  appropriating  the 
compliment  at  once. 

*'  They'll  not  hear  of  it  within  at  all;  Mr. 
Hoche  and  all,  are  so  wrapt  up  intirely  in  him ; 
but  take  your  own  course,  Mr.  Peter,  gather 
the  Peelers  yourself,  on  the  aly,  and  go  slap 
bang  to  the  house  at  onct,  and  5^01*  mag  Jind 
something  of  the  boy  then — let  nothing  escape 
you." 

"  But  the  witoesaes — I  must  get  at  the  men 
— it  will  fall  to  the  ground  unless  we  can  bring 
the  witnenea  who  saw  him." 

**  Not  at  all,  my  dear ;  why  should  the  poor 
boysbe  murdered  ?  Witnesaesare  always  inur> 
dercd  in  Ireland,  and  tiiey*re  aenr  wuCed — 
seoret  infonnatioQ  does  aa  wclL" 

**  But  you  said,  I  think,  Caoaar  O'flnwilBi 

tookti»b»rr-         -'  ^r^"' 
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"  Oae  of  bU  faction  did,  dear,  at  first,  and 
then  be  was  given  over  to  Connor  himself.  Ob- 
MTve  the  desate  of  him,  dear.  When  you 
brii^  the  Peelers  on  him,  do  it  all  yourself, 
Ur.  Swan,  because  you  have  the  wisdom,  and 
youll  see  bow  glib  he'll  offer  to  find  the  child 
binself, — but  take  no  comrades." 

"Well*  help  me  down  now,  my  good  wo- 
mao ;  and  then,  late  as  it  is,  we'll  get  the  police, 
and  be  off  to  Connor's  house." 

"  Not  me  neither,  misther  Peter ;  I'd  not  be 
left  alive  an  hour  with  them  O'Gormans.  Sure 
yoo  wouldn't  have  me  murdered  for  the  good 
Imrt   I  have  to  your  cousin.    O  my  I    Sure 


At  this  moment  the  garden-door  opened,  and 
:  MareuB  Bocbe  came  out,  calling  Peter. 
,    **  Take  me  down,  will  you  ?"  said  Peter. 

"  O  murder,  intirdy,  there's  black  Marcus; 
Oil  miNt  nin.  %at  you  face,  dear,  «nd  let 
-jfBontf  down  by  your  bands;  and  mind  the 
grilNfOf  tba  ditch  this  side,  and  the  be»-biTes 
t-«%lMw^7  «iid  m  SB  instant  the  GriSn  waa 


in  haste  to    descend,    fell   into  what 
Irvliind    is   calletl     the    "gripe,"   to  avoid 
the   beo-hive.     Marcus   could    liardly  forbear 
laughing    at  the  droU   figure    that    preseati 
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itself  to  his  inquiries,  and  could  hardly  believe 
it  was  the  neat,  nice,  dapper  Peter  Swan, 
who  had  displayed  himself  all  the  morning  in 
white  trowsers  and  waistcoat«  Peter  had  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  let  any  one  know  his  pur- 
pose, and  Flora  was  so  astonished  at  his  dignity 
and  mystery,  that  at  any  other  time  she  would 
have  tormented  him  to  death. 

Peter  could  not  avoid  altogether  showing  how 
much  he  knew ;  he  assured  Margaret  he  had 
got  a  clue  by  which  he  believed  he  should  re- 
cover her  child ;  he  begged  to  decline  stating 
who  had  bestowed  it  upon  him,  but  he  felt  as- 
sured the  child  was  not  so  far  ojBT  as  they 
imagined  ;  and  between  his  desire  to  show  oiFy 
and  his  antipathy  to  Connor,  in  a  few  moments 
Margaret  perceived  that  he  suspected  her  lover 
of  so  foul  an  act — a  supposition  she  would 
have  spumed  on  the  instant,  if  Flora  had 
not  unfortunately  said,  she  remembered  he 
threatened  to  be  revenged.  Farther,  Peter  re- 
fused  to  say;  insisting  that  be  himself  #ould 
go  to  the  magistrate,  and  to  him  and  him  only, 
confide  the  entire  information  he  possessed. 
Margaret  wept  and  prayed  that  he  would  tell 
bcr  all ;  but,  no^  he  was  inflexible;  he  bade  her 
hope  the  bert,  and  while  Flani  Hflswd  Mm  far 
an  errant  lbol»  he  pot  on  hia  Httk  gresl^eoily 
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and  accompanied  by  Marcus,  whom  he  assured 
he  should  only  want  as  a  guide,  he  set  out  with 
importance  and  his  gold-headed  cane,  to  the 
nearest  police  station, 

Margaret,  as  soon  as  Peter  was  gone,  called 
Flora,  and  told  her  she  could  bear  the  suspense 
no  longer,  but  had  resolved  to  go  herself  to 
Connor  O'Gorman,  and  tax  him  with  the  crime. 
"  I  cannot  believe  him  guilty,  Flora,  but  I 
must  go."  And  the  two  sisters  set  off  imme- 
diately ti^ther. 

WliM  they  arrived  at  Connor's  farm,  the 
door  was  open,  and  as  they  entered,  Margaret 
was  but  cddly  greeted  by  Alice. 

**  Is  Connor  at  home?"  inquired  Flora. 

'*  He  ifl  in  the  parlour,"  she  replied. 

And  Margaret  rushed  in  without  ipeaking. 
When  she  saw  Connor,  she  could  not  utter  a 
word;  she  stood  before  him,  one  band  grasping 
bcr  throat,  while  she  pressed  the  other  on  her 
haul. 

"  Bfaigaret !"  be  exclaimed,  "  what's  this  ?" 

**  Gin  tn^"  she  said,  "  something  to  drink 

Mikm  facDOgfal  ber  «  g^sa  of  water,  but  ud> 
fcftiUMldy  tha  ^aas  soidt  erf  spiriti.  M«i;garet 
pushed  it  from  her,  and  looking  upbraidingly  at 
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Connor  replied,  in  a  voice  that  brought  teart 
into  Flora's  eyes,  *^  I  have  not  broken  fast  with 
meat  or  drink  since  yesterday." 

<'  That  he  hasn't,"  said  Alice,  ^^  and  I'd  as 
soon  see  him  in  his  grave  as  the  way  he^s  going 
on  now.  His  heart's  broke,  and  that's  the 
truth." 

After  a  pause,  Margaret  spoke,  though  her 
voice  was  hoarse.  *'  There — I  am  better  now 
— now  I  can  speak  ;  I  ask  you,  Connor  O'Gor- 
man,  where  you  have  put  my  child  F* 

**  Me  put  your  child!"  inquired  Connor; 
"  why  should  I  put  him  anywhere?*' 

"  Man,  do  not  trifle  with  me,''  she  exclaimed, 
"  give  me  back  my  child.  O  !  the  last  hour's 
agony  has  more  than  revenged  whate'er  I  made 
you  suffer.  Where  have  you  concealed  my 
boy?'' 

*'  I  swear  by  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
earth,  Margaret,  I  know  nothing  of  the  child," 
he  replied ;  *'  what  do  you  mean  ? — the  last 
time  I  saw  him  was  at  your  own  doon" 

'*  They  say  you  stole  him,^  said  the  poor 
mother,  bursting  into  tears ;  **  if  so^  you  must 
have  taken  him  while  he  alepL  The  child 
lov0d'  you,  CooDor ;  if  you  have  banned  faim^ 
rU  kwel  and  eune  you  iritb  the  fnlL  caner -ofli . 
a  beisiMed  -ftootlMK^^ilMttCr^^but,  4),  yarn  mM^- 
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not— you  have  only  bonio  liim  away  to  punish 
me.     Your  end  is  answered.     Give  him  to  nie 


Connor  could  bear  this  no  longer,  and  stamp- 
ing on  the  ground,  he  said,  "  Who  dares  to  say 
I  touched  the  darlint — he  was  as  the  core  of  my 
own  heart.  Alice?  d'ye  hear  this?  here's  foul 
slander.  Tell  Die  this  plain  and  straight— is 
the  child  goue  ?'" 

**  Ye» !  O  yc8  !**  said  Margaret. 

**  Then  by  the  blessed  sun  I  I  swear  not  'to 
break  &Bt  till  he  is  found  !"  he  exclaimed, 
throwing  himself  on  bis  knees;  "  never,  so  help 
me.  My  uints !  will  I  lay  upon  a  bed  or  close 
my  tjea  in  sleep,  till  I  give  Hector  Lee  into  his 
mother'B  arms.  But  how  is  this,  Margaret — 
Flora?"  he  added,  rising;  "  gone  all  day,  you 
■ay,  and  me  not  know ;  was  that  a  fair  way  to 
trate  me  P  and  Marcus  to  join  in  it  O  such 
fnembl  aueb  friends!  A  curse  upon  those 
who  hinder  a  man  from  showing  before  the 
whole  world  what  his  heart  is.  Alice  and  I 
have  ben  like  two  sick  birds  in  a  lone  bush— 
nollMr^aUe  to  mag  to  the  other ;  and  the  farm- 
bo^;ao  buij  wUb  the  fences  that  none  have 
been  W  Blarney,  or  I'd  have  heard  it.  Stir, 
Alice— flir  the  O'Gorraan  blood  in  your  veins 
— down  with  you  to  the  boys,  that  are  below  .. 
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by  the  mill-stream  ;  bid  them  call  every  one  of 
the  name,  or  friendly  to  it,  through  the  country 
— tell  what  has  happened — let  them  search  hill 
and  dale,  bog  and  mountain,  lake  and  river." 

^^  No,  no  I"  exclaimed  the  bereaved  mother ; 
^*  no  need  to  search  for  him  in  the  river ;  he 
could  not,  must  not,  have  perished.^ 

"  Margaret,  darlint !"  said  Connor,  "  Mar- 
garet, you  are  right,  he  could  not  have  perished 
— he  could  not  have  gone  that  way ;  there's  a 
Grod  and  a  bright  sun  in  heaven, — keep  up, 
Margaret,  for  the  sake  of — ^your  child !  Ill 
never  see  your  face  again  till  I  have  found  him. 
Look  I  you  can  see  from  this  window  bow  poor 
Alice  flies  down  the  hill  to  where  the  labourers 
are  at  work.  She  has  told  them — there  is  no 
delay — five  strong,  brave  boys,  as  ever  turned 
the  sod  ;  how  quick  they  take  it." 

Connor  opened  the  window  and  waved  his 
hand  ;  his  men  returned  the  salute  with  a  loud 
*'  Hooroo  r*  which  ajflected  Margaret  like  a 
shock  of  electricity;  and  now  he  continued, 
turning  to  Flora,  ^*  Who  dared  to  say  Connor 
O^Gorman  was  guilty  of  such  mean  wickedneiB  P 
Tdl  me,  Margaret — I  see  you  doo^t  believe  it 
now> — ^I  see  your  heart  hat  cleued  ae—tell 
me!*  .-    . 

**  Her  heart  okw  jeiiy*  iMtnoflbti  FJq»; 


H       Swan 

m 
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**  ifa  more  than  (lie  law  will ;  you  know  what 
you  Baid  to  me — about  revenge." 

"  I  know  I  said  I'd  be  revenged — that  she'd 
be  bitter  sorry , — I  bid  you  tell  her  bo;  and 
did  ffou,  loo,  take  black  nianing  out  of  such  in- 
nocent words  ?  I  intended  to  leave  the  country, 
and  was  breaking  my  sister's  heart  with  the 
resrfve." 

"  My  heart  clears  you  of  it ;  I  could  not 
see  you  thus,  and  for  a  moment  believe  that 
you  would  wrong  me,"  replied  Margaret. 

*'  Some  one  has  had  speech  with  Peter 
Swmn,"  said  Flora. 

"  The  Griffin,  I  am  sure,"  said  Connor ;  "  it 
could  be  none  else — that  is,  if  you  mean  to  say, 
(hat  Peter  Swan  dared  to  lay  such  wickedness 
upon  ne;  he  may  owe  me  a  spite,  but  he^s  too 
weak-hearted  to  be  so  bitter  bad, — he  could  not 
nuke  up  such  a  story  out  of  bis  own  head, — 
BO  COB  but  her  could  invent  it.  Keep  up  your 
boart,  aveet  jewel  1 — never  doubt  Til  find  the 
boy )  I^  mert  the  men  below,  and  will  not 
MA  to  an  yonr  Uem  again  till  I  bring  baek 
joor-ddld." 

'   Gomar  waannhingout,  wben  AVeemet  him 
at  the  door. 

Stay!"    she  excMsMd;    "here  la  Peter 
Swan,  widi  ever  «>  mOTf  Piidarfc** 
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'^  I  do  not  want  their  help/'  said  Connor ; 
"  I  can  do  without  them.     Ill  go — "^ 

"  No,  you  won'*t,^  said  Peter,  entering 
abruptly,  and  presenting  a  musket  so  awk- 
wardly that  Flora  screamed.  "  Policemen  !" 
he  said,  ^*  do  your  duty.  I  identify  that  man 
as  Connor  Ogreman  !^ 

*'  You  !*'  exclaimed  Connor ;  **  my  name's 
O'Gorman,  and  I  have  told  you  so  before — 
Peter— Goose  !" 

"Policemen,  do  your  duty!"  vociferated 
Peter,  greatly  excited  by  the  arduous  duty  he 
had  undertaken  to  perform.  "  Deserted  as  I  was 
in  a  strange  country/'  he  continued ;  **  left  by 
Mr.  Roche  at  a  critical  moment — turned  adrift 
upon  my  own  resources,  which  are  considerable, 
I  have  l)een  able,  not  only  to  collect  a  sufficient 
force  to  capture  the  destroyer  of  your  domestic 
peace,  cousin  Margaret,  but  I  caught  the  Grif- 
fin, and  forced  her  to  produce  her  witness,  a 
respectable,  bright  haired  man,  Mr.  Thomas 
Staff — (oz  I  hold  it  inconsistent  with  the  open 
and  noble  spirit  of  English  law  to  receive  secret 
information.    Seise  him  P* 

^  The  Griffin  and  Tom  Staff-48  it  ?"  ex- 
ckimed  Connor;  **0,1  understand  younbw;^ 
bat  'tune  it  pumg^  erory  nindte^B  worA  m^ 
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hour ;  I  muat  go.  Margaret,  bear  up,  I  will 
find  your  boy." 

"  I  told  you  he  would  ray  tbat,^  exclaimed 
Peter  to  the  policemen  ;  "  why  don't  you  per- 
form your  warrant  ?' 

"  I  desire  you  to  let  me  pass ;  if  you  detain 
nie,  let  it  be  on  your  own  peril." 

"Mr.  tyGorman,"  replied  Peter,  "you  are 
an  AigDorant  //irishmaD." 

**  Mr.  Swan,"  he  answered,  "  that's  very  like 
the  ciow  abusing  the  raren  for  having  a  black 
wing ;  you  know  I  have  only  to  whistle,  and  my 
owo  boys  would  knock  you  to  smithereens  in 
the  twinkling  of  a  sunbeam  ,  but  all  I  want  is, 
to  pus  quietly,— what  right  have  you  to  stop 


**  Sir,"  said  the  police  sergeant,  "  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  perform  our  dutyi  and  I  hope  you 
will  put  no  impediment  in  the  law's  path ;  we 
arc  bound  to  take  you  into  custody,  as  this 
gcntlcnian  Hys." 

CoDDor  O'Gonnan  had  never  rendered  him- 
idf  ynntrkahle  for  bresking  laws,  and  yet  there- 
wM  aoorthing  in  the  expreaskm  of  his  eounte> 
Margaret, 
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less  from  anxiety,  and  Flora  half  crying,  half 
laughing  at  the  appearance  her  little  cousin 
presented  as  he  leaned  upon  his  musket ;  the 
policemen  did  not  seem  to  know  how  to  act, 
and  Peter's  absurdity  cast  an  air  of  ridicule 
over  their  proceedings,  which  they  did  not  at 
all  relish.  Connor  did  not  wish  to  resist  the 
laws,  but  he  felt  that  he  must  away  and  at  once, 
and  he  made  an  effort  to  talk  Peter  oyer,  which, 
however,  was  unsuccessful, 

*^  You  are  not  angry  with  me  still,  are  you, 
about  the  ducking  P  I  saw  you  had  been  drink- 
ing whiskey,  and  thought  a  little  water  with  it 
would  make  it  more  agreeable;  you  could  not 
be  angry  with  me,  Peter  Swan, — help  roe  off, 
just  this  onct,  you  shall  have  the  merit/' 

*^  That's  what  you  call  blarney,  I  suppose,*^ 
interrupted  the  cockney,  *'  but  no ;  peace-Aof- 
ficers,  do  your  duty.** 

*'  I  tell  you,  man,  if  you  be  a  man,"  said 
Connor,  indignantly,  '*  that  I  had  no  more  to 
do  with' the  villainy  than  the  child's  own  mother, 
and  can't  understand  it  yet ;  but  let  me  pus,  I 
say. — I  tell  you  I  have  sworn  to  find  the  child.^ 

^*  Cousin,  I  feel  that  he  ia  innocenti*'  said  the 
almoat  £sintiDg  Margaret,  '^for  my  sake,  let 
him  paiti'* 

But  Peter  very  mSOj  Jniimiatrd  that  wonao 
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never  did  understand  anything  about  law ;  that 
he  should  do  no  such  thing  as  let  the  culprit 
off,  who  must  immediately  go  berore  a  magis- 
trate. It  was  evident  to  poor  Margaret,  whom 
Connor's  confidence  had  inspired  with  new 
hopes,  that  Peter  had  forgotten  all  about  her 
anxieties  in  the  desire  to  display  his  power  and 
sagacity  to  the  astonished  natives ;  he  was 
almost  beside  himself  with  importance,  and  he 
concluded  some  absurd  observations  by  declar- 
ing, io  a  moat  chivalrous  manner,  his  determi- 
nation to  stand  up  fcH-  the  "lone  widow  who 
had  no  friends."  This  roused  Connor,  and 
Kune  stormy  words  followed  that  might  have 
led  to  violence,  had  not  Margaret  burst  forth, 

"  You  men,  stand  there  talking  words — no- 
thing but  words,  without  heart  or  feeling — no- 
tbiog  but  words,— when  I,  a  mother,  who  have 
kat  my  all,  am  forced  to  listen  to  an  idle  cabal, 
while  you,  men,  ^uld  have  been  scouring 
Ibe  oouDtiy  in  all  directions.  O,  you  have  no 
hovtal  you  have  no  hearts! — You  have  do 
ddUrm,  or  if  you  have,  God  has  not  taken 
then  fiom  you  I — ^You  have  no  hearts  I" — and 
lb*  aobbed  Utteily  on  Flora's  sbouldera. 

K  In^fld  at  the  door,  md  Peter  think* 

fclie  meditated  escape  through  it,  e 
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*'  Guard  the  door,  till  tbc  reinforcement  comes 
up,  and  then  we'll  cage  him.* 

"  O,  ho,"  thought  Connor,  "  there  is  a  rein- 
forcement expected,  is  there  ?'*  **  Flora,**  he 
said  aloud,  ^^  don't  you  see  your  sister  is  quite 
overcome  with  heat  ?  open  the  window  to  the 
full,  and  place  her  near  it  there  at  the  side." 

Flora  did  as  she  was  desired.  There  was  a 
small  narrow  table  under  the  window,  but  Con- 
nor still  continued  to  look  at  the  door,  close 
to  which  the  man  stood ;  while  Peter  continued 
watching  Connor,  who  addressed  him,  ''  Peter 
Swan,  in  the  face  of  heaven  I  declare  I  am  as 
innocent  of  the  base  crime  you  accuse  me  of,  as 
the  babe  unborn;  let  me  pass  from  that  door, 
and  ril  take  any  oath  you  please  to  resign 
myself  into  your  hands,  dead  or  alive,  in  six 
hours.  Boys,  Irishmen  I  give  me  six  hours 
to  seek  that  woman's  child — her  child  whom 
you  knew  and  liked — give  me  the  six  hours, 
and  I'll  give  you  leave  to  cut  my  throat,  if  I 
don't  come  back  !" 

**  O  you  blunderer  I**  exclaimed  Peter,  who 
had  edged  round  close  to  where  Margaret  was 
seated. 

**  Ah  r  said  Connor,  contemptuous!/,  "  an 
Irishman's  Uunders  ore  of  the  head,  not  of  the 
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llMit.  A  fig  for  your  reinforcement,"  he 
added,  making  a  fdnt,  as  though  he  would  bolt 
through  the  door,  upon  which  the  men  stuck 
more  cIoBcIy  to  it ;  "  that  for  your  reinforce- 
ment,  although  I  see  it  turning  the  copse,"  anti 
he  pointed  out  of  the  window  though  still  facing; 
the  door.  Peter  immediately  stretched  himself 
over  the  table  to  look  in  the  direction  which 
Connor  pointed  out,  so  that  his  body  formed  an 
inelined  plane  from  the  floor  to  the  window ; 
•wift  as  on  arrow  from  a  bow,  Connor  sprang 
over  him,  and  out  of  (he  window,  to  the  asto- 
idihmcnt  of  the  police,  and  the  discomfiture  of 
Peter,  who  was  r^ularly  upset  by  an  action  bo 
ttptd  and  ■>  unlooked  for ;  the  police  then 
niaed  their  firfr«rmib  but  Margaret  threw  herself 
hefbre  them;  while  Flora,  delighted  beyond 
mCHure^  husuad,  to  the  deep  mwtificatioD  of 
brr  ooodo  Peter  Swan.  When  they  got  outride 
Ibrf  mw  CoQiior'ikimming  the  country  in  the 
dbtaHC  OD  die  haek  of  his  own  noble  horw, 
upon  wliicli  Tie  had  sprung  without  bridle  or 
saddle,  trusting  to  the  creature's  knowledge  of 
his  voice  and  habits. 


THE  GROVES   OF  BLARNEY. 


PART  VIII. 


Maroabet  Lee  and  Flora  Russel  had  hardly 
returned  wearied  and  exhausted  to  the  Bee's 
Nest,  when  a  visiter  presented  himself  who  was 
both  unexpected  and  unwelcome;  the  visiter 
was  Ulick  (ySuUivan. 

^^  I  have  heard,"  he  said,  "  of  the  loss  in  your 
house ;  and  though  it*s  little  reason  1  have  to 
offer  my  services  in  seeking  your  child,  yet, 
Margaret  Lee^  what 'trouble  would  I  not  take, 
what  peril  would  I  not  brave,  to  bring  to  you 
a  moment  of  the  happiness  you  have  withheld 
from  me  P 

Ulick  spoke  well  and  with  feeling,  but  Mar- 
garet at  once  perceived  he  was  not  sober ;  mod 
as  the  night  was.  doslDg  in»  Marcus  absa^  and 
no  nmn  aboat  the  housi^  the  discovery  nbrased 
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her  not  a  little :  she  resolved  to  be  as  firm  ant! 
calm  as  the  nature  of  her  feelings,  harassed 
and  tortured  as  they  had  been,  would  permit. 

**  I  thank  you,"  she  replied, "  but  our  friends 
■re  spread  over  the  country ;  if  the  child  is  on 
Ireland's  ground  he  will  be  found.  May  God 
prerent  my  bitterest  enemy  from  feeling  what 
1  faBTe  felt  this  day  !" 

**  You  alvays  were  an  angel,"  he  observed. 
And  SB  Margaret  looked  at  bini  stedfastly,  she 
thought  tbe  expression  of  his  countenance 
changed ;  his  eye  sank  before  hers. 

"  Ulick  (ySullivaD,"  she  said,  "  your  visit  is 
•tnmge;  have  you  then  nothing  to  tell  me;  is 
It  nierely  to  say  you  would  seek  to  find  my 
ddld  that  you  came  here  ?  One  might  suppose 
you  would  be  led  to  do  BO,  without  thmking  it 
MWaai7  bi  tdl  me  your  intention." 

**  IfngaKt,"  he  exclaimed  passioaately,  "  I 
wmiU  go  to  the  world'a  end  to  serve  you  ;  but 
yotfbne  aoomad  mr— turned  back  upon  myself 
the  love  1  bore  you:  you  Jove  one  who  ha) 
proved  more  unworthy  than  ever  the  slighted 
Ulick  could  have  proved.  Now,  Margaret,  I 
can  only  aav,  that  if  you  will  ^ve  me  hope- 
mind,  I  say — IV " 

"  What  then.*"  intitiired  Margaret  eagerly.' j 
"  Why,  if  you  will  give  me  hope,  I  think  1 
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can  find  a  clue  that  will  enable  you  to  regain 
your  child." 

Margaret  looked  at  Ulick  for  a  moment  with 
a  stedfast  gaze,  and  again  he  quailed  be- 
neath it. 

**  And  you,  Ulick  O'Sullivan,  come  here  to 
me,**  she  said  ;  "  me — ^a  bereaved  mother — 
with  an  if —if  I  You  have  the  heart  to  say,  that 
if  I  countenance  the  love,  which  from  the  first 
hour  it  was  proffered  I  rejected,  you  will  assist 
me  to  recover  my  boy, — you  have  the  heart  to 
barter  with  me  for  my  child — my  own — only 
child  ! — Ulick  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  strength 
and  tone  of  voice  that  made  him  start.  **  Ulick, 
you  know  where  he  is — do  not  for  a  moment 

• 

attempt  to  deny  it.  I  see  it— I  feel  it— do  not 
turn  away  your  face  :  look  at  me !  You  cannot 
— you  cannot — I  see  you  cannot  look  me 
in  the  face;  but  you  can  tell  me — tell  me, 
where  is  my  boy  T*  He  attempted  to  leave  the 
room,  but  she  prevented  it.  There  was  some* 
thing  so  earnest  and  so  miserable  about  her, 
that  Ulick  O'SulIivitn  would  have  given  much 
to  have  been  away ;  he  was  rash  and  impetuous^ 
but  he  had  no  perseverance  either  for  good  or  evil. 
With  the  ready  quickness  of  a  wonunii  VLwst^ 
garet  saw  her  adviintage^  and  fbUowed  it  tfpb  * 

"  Uliek,  swear  by  yoar  nothcr^s  grsvej  that 
you  know  not  wliere  the  child  i&>** 
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"  How  should  I  know  ?"  he  replied  sullenly, 
still  averting  his  face ;  "  how  should  I  kiiuw — 
am  I  a  fairy  finder  P** 

"  That  is  no  answer.  By  your  hopes  of  sal- 
vation, I  charge  you,  tell  nie  where  he  is;  if 
you  do  not  tell  me,  here  will  I  kneel  and  curst; 
yoU}  with  the  heavy,  bitter  curses  of  a  be- 
reaved mother's  heart." 

"No,  no,"  he  exclaimed  confusedly;  "sure  the 
country  says  Connor  O'Gorman  has  the  child." 

"  It  won't  do,  Ulick — it  won't  do.  Nay,  you 
shall  hear  me ;"  Ulick  had  reached  the  door, 
but  Margaret  sprang  after,  and  seizing  his 
coat,  prevented  his  escape.  He  struggled  to 
get  free,  and  in  the  struggle,  his  vest  flew  open, 
•ad  the  kerchief  with  which  Margaret  had 
covered  Hector  when  she  laid  him  down  to  sleep, 
fell  from  it.  Margaret  screamed,  and  grasp- 
ing it  in  her  hand,  exclaimed,  "  There  '.  now 
arejou  not  ashamed  of  your  treachery?  My 
ebild ! — ^it  ii  you  who  have  stolen  my  child — 
llfne,  mcBD,  black-hearted  man  I  I  knew  that 
Coanor  was  incapable  of  such  wickedness." 

"  Well,"  said  O'SuUivan,  galled  by  her  tri- 
umph  in  Connor's  innocence — "  wdl,  and  stating 
acaK  tliBt  I  know  where  the  child  iS|  why  should 
I  %M  tun  it  1o  my  advantage :  onlyi  unce  you 
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are  so  proud,  so  sure  of  Connor,  let  him  find  the 
boy." 

**  Stay,  Ulick,"  said  Margaret,  worn  down 
by  the  length  and  strength  of  the  trials  she  had 
that  day  undergone  ;  ^'  if  you  have  any  pity- 
any  mercy — for  the  love  of  God,  give  me  my 
child.  I  will  kneel  to  you — pray  to  you — I 
will  forgive  you  all  the  agony  I  have  suffered, 
in  gratitude  for  his  restoration — you  cannot 
refuse  me." 

But  Sullivan  broke  from  her  grasp,  leaving  her 
senseless  on  the  floor.  He  had  heard  the  voioes 
of  Peter  and  two  or  three  policemen  approach- 
ing the  house,  and  feared  to  remain ;  he  flew 
across  the  field  muttering  curses  on  his  ill-for- 
tune, which  had  led  him  to  a  line  of  conduct 
producing  altogether  a  different  result  from 
what  he  had  anticipated. 

Peter  did  not  enter  the  parlour;  he  had  not 
quite  recovered  the  effects  of  his  overthrow,  and 
had  merely  entreated  the  policemen  to  leave 
him  safely  at  home.  He  appeared  to  have  hod 
enough  for  that  night  of  Irish  adventure.  Flora 
found  her  sister  cold  and  shiveriog,  slowly  re- 
eovering  from  a  atate  of  insennbUity.  In  vain 
did  she  isntreat  her  to  trj  and  take  lome  mt ; 
tbe  distracted  modbor  could  not  And  xqpaii^; 
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one  object  filled  her  heart ;  the  voice  of  her 
diild  Bounded  in  her  ear,  and  yet  he  was  not 
there ;  if  she  closed  her  ejes,  he  was  before  her ; 
but  the  opened  them  to  disappointment  and  woe; 
despite  Flora's  entreaties,  she  would  not  remain 
in  tfaehouse,  bat  resolved  to  seek  Connor  or  Mai^ 
CDB>ai)d  communicate  her  discovery;  and  the  two 
dsters  set  forth  in  the  early  moonlight  for  this 
purpose.  She  paused  at  the  first  cottage  she 
arrived  at;  it  was  a  poor  miserable  hovel ;  she 
opened  the  door,  and  seated  by  the  turf-6re, 
wliidi  burnt  brightly  on  the  hearth,  was  an  old 
woaMD,  Graany  Neale,  with  her  youngest  child. 

**  Any  ne««  of  the  darlint  f"  exclaimed  the 
old  ereaturc)  starting  up. 

**  Nam  yet,  Gnnny,''  replied  Margaret. 
**  Where  is  your  son  and  the  children  P" 

**  Where  would  be  be,  midam,  honey,  but 
'•Mtor  the  darting  Hector ;  and  my  daughter, 
tto,  ttd  in  the  big  children  in  the  barony. 
tnNre  would  ihef  he,  tna'am,  honey,  but  UUv^ 
ing  the  country  up  for  masther  Hector?  Ill 
go  liail  there  won't  be  a  hole  left  unsarched; 
nor  you'll  not  finil  oi»  the  whole  townland  a 
living  creature  that  c^n  go,  but  what's  out  this 
blessed  niglit,  and  will  he,  till  tlie  angel  is 
found,  plftSB  GikI,  and   brought  home 

a  of  the  counthry.     J  should  take  ahai 
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to  myself  for  all  Ireland,'^  added  the  kind  old 
Aoul — ^^  I  should  take  shame  to  myself  for  all 
Ireland,  if  man  or  woman  could  lay  in  a  bed 
this  night,  and  the  Rose  of  Blarney  seeking  her 
child;' 

The  words  brought  tears  into  Flora's  eyes; 
and  Margaret,  whose  restlessness  could  not  be 
controlled,  turned  away  with  a  blessing,  that 
she  had  hardly  power  to  utter. 

"  Flora,"  she  said,  when  they  had  passed 
through  the  village,  **  do  you  think  my  child 
could  be  concealed  in  the  vaults  under  Blarney 
castle  ?  I  know  that  Ulick  baa  been  there  fre- 
quently, and  I  think  I  know  every  turn  of  the 
place." 

**  If  there  was  but  a  man  in  the  village  to  go 
with  us,^  said  Flora. 

*<  There  is  not — but  what  of  that ;  Flora, 
dearest,  I  wish  you  would  go  back,  I  am  very 
well  able  to  proceed — ^but  you  are  trembling." 

^<  How  strange,"  said  Flora,  *'  my  tongue  is 
always  so  brave  and  my  heart  so  cowardly ;  and 
you,  who  never  make  any  fuss,  you  are  so  stout 
and  strong  I  But  111  not  leave  you — VH  not 
leave  you,  Margaret ;  you  do  not  think  I  could 
do  that,  do  you  ?— No^  no— I  am  better  date 
I  heard  the  sound  of  my  own  voioe;  it  always 
circulatti  my  Uood  when  I  can  let  my  tongue 
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going.  You  are  not  going  tu  the  vaults  of  tlit- 
old  caBtl«,  though,  Margaret,  are  you  P" 

"  I  am,"  Raid  Margaret ;  "  first  there— it  is 
the  Griffin's  haunt  as  well  as  Ulick'a.  FU  gii 
there  first." 

''  Oh,  sister !"  exclaimed  Flora. 

"  Vou  must  go  back.  If  you  could  make  a 
mother^  seeking  her  child,  think  of  herself,  you 
would  do  so." 

"  I'll  not  go  back  !"  said  Flora ;  "  and  htrc, 
Margaret,  poor  Luath  has  followed  us.  I  did 
not  think,  when  Connor  gave  him  to  me,  a  litiU 
puppy,  he  would  have  been  so  great  a  dug — I 
declare  he  is  quite  a  protection.  I  used  to  quarrel 
with  him  for  growing  su  big,  now  I  cuidd 
almost  quarrel  with  him  for  being  so  little.  I 
don't  think  they  would  hide  Hector  in  the  vaults, 
Margaret.  Dear !  how  grim  the  castle  looks, 
atandiog  out  against  the  sky ;  and  se^  sister, 
how  tbe  moonlight  atreams  through  the  window 
like  molten  nlTer — ia  it  not  beautiful  I  There 
— It  tiM  quite  the  effbct  of  magic — and  now 
jou  am  K*  it  through  the  port-hules.  How 
if^mjiij  the  ihadoira  lie  in  the  rock-cloie.  If 
Sfarou  w««  here  be  would  talJt  of  light  and 
rtiide,iind-'-di  dear  I  youare  tut  mindiag  what 


[  wi>li  yuu  wuiild  nut  apeaktfdeiu- girl*. you 
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make  me  nervous;   besides,  your   voice  may 
create  alarm/' 

**  There  is  nobody  to  alarm — I  wish  there 
was.  Dear  me,  the  poor  people  must  be  very 
fond  of  you  to  leave  their  homes  after  a  hard 
day^s  work,  and  hunt  the  country  without  hope 
of  reward." 

^'  The  Irish  peasant  is  but  too  generous  of 
the  only  property  he  possesses,  his  time ;  but, 
indeed,  you  must  remain  silent  or  go  home." 

The  abduction  of  Hector  Lee  had  been  so 
skilfully  arranged,  that  many  of  the  peasants, 
who  talk  of  it  to  this  day,  assert,  that  Mabel 
Griffin,  and  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  act, 
had  dealings  with  the  old  one,  or  they  never 
could  have  contrived  it  so  secretly. 

Connor,  after  his  escape  from  Peter,  managed, 
with  Marcus  Roche,  to  organise  a  sort  of  plan  by 
means  of  which  he  intended  to  trap  the  Griffin, 
for  he  believed  she  was  the  culprit.  As  yet  be 
had  been  unsuccessful,  but  one  or  two  circum- 
stances led  him  to  believe  that  she  was  hiding 
in  the  vaults  of  Blarney.  Thither  at  nightfall 
be  resolved  to  go;  and  he  searched  every  comer 
and  hole  in  vain;  abe  was  nowhere  to  be 
ibuiid.  Disappoinled  but  not  discounigeds  be 
had  just  ascended  from  tbdr  deptha^  at.thf 
moment  ^^ihan  Flora  obsenred  to  her  sislei^  bow 
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beautiful  tlie  castle  looked  in  the  distanco; 
thougli  they  were  still  some  little  way  from  it. 
When  he  had  got  again  fairly  into  the  open  air, 
he  paused  to  consider  how  he  was  next  to  pro- 
ceed. "That  rourdering  woman,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "  where  is  she  ?  Now,  that's  a 
wretch  that  would  steal  a  penny  out  of  a  blind 
man's  hat — she'd  make  broth  of  her  falhei's 
bones.  I  was  certain  I  should  find  her  down 
below,  for  in  general  she's  everywhere,  like  bad 
luck.  I've  known  her  to  be  in  four  difTerent 
places  at  the  same  time;  and  if  I  could  but  lay 
my  ten  commandments  on  her,  I'd  have  riddled 
the  truth  out  of  her  before  Fd  have  left  her. 
The  she  traitor!— for  she's  nothing  else — It's 
her  or  hen  have  put  their  cumither  on  the 
darling  boy.  If  I  could  only  get  an  idea  as  to 
where  she  fa!  Now  that  Fve  searched  every 
Hkdy  and  unlikely  place  myself,  I'll  meet  my 
roetkn  in  the  Black  Lynn,  and  scour  the 
Counthfy  'till  she's  found.  Well,  Heaven 
be  with  onld  times,"  he  continued,  looking 
ronnd ;  **  this  is  what  we  call  the  hall  of  the 
echo  ^"  and  he  aboutcd.  The  shout  was  returned 
by  the  ougie  nymph,  whom  he  had  described 
Id  the  eaeknej'  m  IniTdling  there  on  her  own 
jaunttbg  car.  "And  I  thought  to  have  had 
u^,  ■tua-  miik  that  iU-ceatxivcd^  cranky. 
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misunderstanding  bit  of  a  cockney,  in  this  very 
spot ;  but  he  is  hunting  me  now,  without  know- 
ing why  or  wherefore,  as  if  I  was  a  fox  or  a 
l)adger.  Sure,  I  persuaded  him  the  genuine 
Paddy  Blake's  echo  lived  here — that  when  you 
said,  *  How  are  you  ?'  would  answer,  '  Pretty 
well,  I  thank  you/  It's  a  beautiful  place, 
altogether,"  he  said ;  "  beautiful — and  how 
bright  the  night  is  I  please  God,  before  morn- 
ing, we'll  have  news  that  will  gladden  Mar- 
garet's heart.  Hush  ! — was  that  a  noise  ?"  He 
looked  round,  but  could  see  no  one;  how- 
ever,  remembering  how  closely  on  a  former  oc- 
casion the  Griffin  had  crept  between  the  banks, 
he  was  proceeding  to  inspect  his  immediate 
neighbourhood  more  closely,  when  casting  his 
eyes  upwards,  he  perceived  the  figure  of  a 
female  standing  on  the  end  of  one  of  the 
ruined  walls  which  is  nearly  overgrown  with 
ivy.  The  situation  and  appearance  of  the 
form  had  something  supernatural  about  it, 
nor  was  it  till  the  low  soft  wail  of  a  sort  of 
warning  song,  then  known  in  the  country,  came 
upon  his  ear,  that  he  recognised  the  singer  as 
poor  Aileen  O'^SuUivan. 

The  perfect  stillness  of  the  scene  and  the 
wildnestof  tbe  muaict  would  noti  however,  have 
delayed  bis.  fooUtq^y,  had  4^:  not  been  that 
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Aileen^s  gestures,  which  he  perfectly  distin- 
guished, commanded  his  attention.  Feeble- 
minded as  she  was,  there  were  times  when  she 
evinced  shrewd  intelligence;  and  though  the 
simple  words  were  not  unknown  to  him,  he 
paused  to  see  if  she  meant  to  give  them  a  parti- 
cular application.     He  listened  and  watched. 


<€ 


Go  where  the  mountain  o'erhangs  the  lak 


t» 


And  when  she  paused,  the  echo  took  up  the 
last  word  and  repeated  '^  lake,"  to  her  evident 
delight,  for  she  clapt  her  hands  above  her  head, 
and  then  continued — 

"  Where  the  sun-beams  sink  m  the  west," 

And  again  her  last  word  was  repeated,  as  by  an 
invisible  spirit. 

**  Go  to  the  mountun,  and  find  and  take — " 

She  paused,  and  the  word  **  take"  was  echoed 
to  her  heart's  content,  for  she  laughed,  and 
then  laughed  again,  as  her  laughter  danced 
mbng  the  waters. 

"  The  lamb  from  the  eagle's  nest" 

Sbe  sang  this  last  line  rapidly^  and  did  not 
'  'liidC  ftr4ie  eeho^  bot  dnappeared  from  the  wall 
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" '  The  lamb  from  the  eagle's  ne»t,'  there's 
maning  in  that,"  said  Connor,  joyfully ;  "  the 
pasa-word  to  the  0''Sullivan  Still  was  always 
*  Eagle ;'  the  Almighty  has  put  it  in  that  poor 
wild  thing's  head  to  put  sense  into  mine. 
Poor  Aileen  t  she  was  ever  and  always  fond  of 
me,"  said  Connor :  "  poor  girl  I — fond  of  me 
in  her  innocent  way ;  and  if  she'd  had  a  gentle, 
kindly  mother,  she'd  have  been  brought  back  to 
reason,  I  am  sure.  Aileen,  come  here  avour- 
neen,"  he  cried  aloud ;  "  I  am  sure  you  have 
more  to  tell ;  yet  what  need  is  there  for  more, 
sure  there's  enough  tould  for  any  one  to  be 
satisfied  with !  But,  Heaven  bless  you,  Aileen  !" 
he  continued,  a  feeling  of  pure,  natural  devotion 
prompting  him  to  remove  hts  hat  while  he  re> 
peated  his  simple  prayer.  **  May  the  God  in 
heaven  bless  you,  poor  simple  maiden  !  Wan- 
dering about  the  earth,  as  you  are,  may  all  tlie 
natural,  pure,  and  innocent  things  of  the  world 
minister  to  your  bapfNiieBs,  or  contentment,  or 
whatever  it  ii  given  to  you  to  feel  pleasure  in : 
may  the  summer  sun  never  be  too  hot,  nor  tbe 
winter  wind*  too  csAd^  tor  you ;  and  when  the 
"Lord  taVes  your  aweet  aiurit  to  perfect  it  In 
heaven,— roaj  your  grave  be  ffieea  with  tbe 
de#a,  and  biigbt  in  dw  nndune ;  and  nMjr  Ae 
purtiut.girii  io  Blara^  plant  a  mooataeot  of 
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the   sweetest   flowers  that  grow    on    Ireland\s 
ground,  to  the  memory  of  Aileen  O'SuUivan  !*' 
"  Of  who  ?"  inquired  a  voice. 

**  What — J*lora — Margaret  P  exclaimed  Con- 
nor. "  But  how  id  this  ? — ^you  here  at  such  an 
hour !" 

*^  Connor,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  *'  I  came 
here,  thinking  it  possible  I  might  find  that  fiend 
the  Griffin  : — thank  God,  I  have  met  you ;  1 
am  sure  Hector  is  concealed  in  some  of  the 
haunts  of  the  O'Sullivans." 

**  I  know  itr  replied  Connor,  '*  I  will  but 
see  my  friends  in  the  Black  Lynn,  and  hasten  to 
the  Bograh  Mountains:  bad  as  Ulick  is,  I 
would  not  sell  the  pass  on  him,  which  I  happen 
to  know ;  I  would  not  betray  him  to  the  ma- 
gistrates for  worlds^'' 

^You  must  not  go  alone,*'  said  Margaret, 
anxiouflly — *'  you  must  not  go  alone  ;  they 
would  murder  the  boy  and  you.^ 

"  No,  no,^  replied  Connor,  "  tiiey  will  not 
Uke  life.'' 

*'  But  Ulick  has  been  to  my  cottage,*  said 
Sfaigaiet,  *'  daring  to  ui^  his  love ; — ^it  flash- 
ed upoD  me  be  was  guilty  of  the  theft^he 
could  odC  deny  it,  and  I  have  other  proofs :  the 
lppScmBld«f  you  gave  me,  with  which  I  oo- 
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vered  my  child's  face,  fell  from  his  vest.     You 
must  not  go  alone.*** 

"  Heaven  bless  you  for  that  thought,"  ex- 
claimed the  delighted  lover.  *^  Look  !  Vm 
a  hundred  thousand  strong  !  well,  chora  ma- 
chree,  to  content  you,  send  some  one  you  can 
trubt  to  the  Black  Lynn — let  them  tell  jVlar- 
cus  Roche  to  follow  the  White  GuIPs  Track 
up  the  mountain,  and  stop  with  the  rest  of 
the  boys  at  the  top  of  the  Folly— which  isn't 
the  top,  only  the  middle — ^let  him  stop  there, 
it's  only  a  step  below  the  Grey-beard's  Stoms 
which,  to  those  who  know  it,  conceals  one  of 
Ulick^s  paths  to  the  mountain-still — and  say, 
it's  my  order  that  not  one  of  them  stir  hand  or 
foot,  unless  they  hear  a  blast  of  my  whistle — 
which  every  CGorman  knows  before  he's  born, 
— then  they  may  rush  to  the  rescue,  for  I  shall 
be  in  danger.  I  would  rather  the  police  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  so  leave  it  all  with  Mar- 
cus. Heaven  look  down  upon  you.  I  see  I 
am  forgiven,^ — and,  without  another  word,  be 
rushed  away* 

*'  True,  tme-hearted .  Connor  !**  exclaimed 
Margaret  i  ^  would  that  all  his  countrymen 
oould  reaion  as  truly  as  they  can  fed  !** 

*^  What  a  fine  bit  of  sentiment  T  aaid  Flora. 
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''  It's  very  fortunate  you  met  your  lover ;  I 
wish  I  could  meet  mine;  bad  as  he  is,  he  wouhl 
hardly  leave  us  here  by  ourselves  without — but 
here  comes  Connor  again,  at  least,  I  hope  it's 
no  one  else."     It  was  Connor. 

"  Margaret,**  he  said,  **  rest  assured  there  is 
no  one  in  the  vaults ;  go  home  at  once ;  and 
need  I  say  on  this  spot,  where  the  first  promise 
of  love  was  made  to  you  that  I  ever  made  to 
woman, — ^need  I  say  that  Vm  heart  sorry  for 
the  past;  I  wouldn't  seem  selfish, but  somehow, 
I'd  fly  more  like  a  lion  or  some  great  general, 
if  ye'd  just  speak  with  your  tongue,  what,  I 
think,  if  I'm  not  too  bould,  I've  read  in  your 
eyes,  Margaret— am  I  forgiven  ?  am  I  your 
own  Connor  ?" 

"  All  of  my  heart  that  is  not  with  my  child, 
is  yours  P 

**  That's  not  much,  I'm  afraid,  dear  Mar- 
garet; but  never  heed.  Go  home  quickly; 
trust  in  God  I — away  both  of  you — I  must  lose 
DO  more  time.  Before  to-morrow^s  noon  we'll 
have  the  child/'  And  Connor  pressed  Mar- 
gvet  to  Ida  boaomi  and  disappeared. 

'*  Send  some  one  I  can  trust  to  the  Lynn/* 
repeioed  Mai^garet ;  '*  I  can  find  no  one — Fll 
go  mjadf— it  is  not  lialf  a  mfle.** 

^Go  to  the  Lynn  yoursdf— which  means 
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myself  also,**  exclaimed  Flora.  "  Now  there's 
the  disadvantage  of  popularity  ;  if  you  had  not 
been  popular,  the  men  and  women  would  have 
remained  at  home,  and  we  should  have  found 
some  one  to  do  our  bidding.  Now,  Heaven  help 
us,  we  must  trust  to  ourselves.  Oh,  dear  me! 
suppose  we  go  home,  and  send  Peter  Swan ; 
I  know  he's  come  in,  and  gone  to  his  room  in  the 
sulks.  Down,  Luath  !^'  she  said  to  the  dog, 
who  wanted  to  return ;  *^  only  for  you,  my 
sister  would  not  have  found  her  lover;  now, 
Luath,  oblige  me  by  finding  mine,  bad  as  he 
isr 

**  Flora,  we  must  go  ourselves ;  to  expect 
aid  from  Peter  would  be  absurd ;  and,  as  you 
say,  there  is  not  a  human  being  in  the  village 
able  to  convey  a  message :  let  us  go  at  once." 

**'  Look  there  !^'  said  Flora,  pointing  to  a 
piece  of  greensward  where  the  moonlight 
entered  without  obstruction ;  ^  look  there  T 
and  her  voice  sank  into  a  whisper ;  '*  there  is 
a  sliadow.** 

^  Well/'  replied  Margaret,  "  wiere  there  is  a 
shadow,  there  must  be  a  substance^  and  we 
have  BO  need  to  fear  foes.** 

**  But  it  is  Digfat— and  this  plaoe  londy." 

**I  am  aahaiaMd  for  yoayFloaii  aea^  it  Is 
ooly  «  wiwiiw  -  ■poor  AileaBi  poor  jentle  Aflten. 
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I   told  you   Bo,^   she   continued,    as    the  girl 
sung,— 

"  On  the  wide  river  side^  when  my  Connor  was  near^ 
No  reason  had  I  for  to  tremble  for  fear ; 
His  manners  were  gentle^  his  heart  it  was  brave^ 
But  now  the  green  rushes  wave  over  his  grave." 

^^  Aileen,  will  you  go  with  us?*'  said  Margaret, 
when  she  came  to  them,  her  eyes  looking  as 
glittering  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  her  step 
uncertain. 

**  Where,  Mrs.  Margaret ;  where  do  you 
want  poor  Aileen  to  go  ?^ 

'^  To  the  Lynn,  Aileen ;  you  know  the 
shortest  way;  and  then  you  shall  come  back 
with  me,  and  have  bread  and  honey." 

*^  Bread  and  honey  !**  she  repeated ;  "  yes, 
Aileen  will  go. 

"  God  loves  man,  and  man  loves  money, 
God  made  the  bees,  and  the  bees  make  honey." 

And  the  three  women  took  their  way  to  the 
appointed  place,  Aiken  lometimeB  going  before, 
•ometimea  walking  by  their  sideai  Margaret, 
femeubcring  her  vmt  to  her  cottage,  endea- 
voored  to  obtain  lome  informatioD  from  Aileen, 
but  .oould  gnifi  nooe.  Sometimes  she  would 
Jtaa^fMam^wm  mutter  to  .heroeL^  lometimei 
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drift  of  Margaret's  inquiries.  Margaret  was 
certain  this  lack  of  understanding  was  assumed, 
from  the  ready  manner  in  which  she  turned  the 
subject. 

Oh,  she  knew  little  Hector  and  Luath,  and 
Hector  and  Luath  knew  her.  When  they  spoke 
of  the  Griffin,  she  only  exclaimed,  "  Cats'  claws, 
cats'  claws  !*^  They  had  got  about  half  way, 
walking  on  the  darkest  side  of  the  path,  so 
that  they  could  see  whoever  came  along  the 
lighted  side ;  the  road  lay  along  a  paling  be- 
longing to  a  gentleman's  pleasure-grounds,  and, 
like  many  of  the  palings  in  my  poor  dear  coun- 
try, it  was  broken  down, — that  is  to  say,  a 
board  here  and  a  board  there  were  missing. 
They  had  arrived  at  a  spot  from  whence  they 
could  almost  see  the  place  where  Connor  told 
them  they  should  meet  Marcus;  it  was  a  sort  of 
half-deserted  farm-house,  only  inhabited  by  an 
old  man  and  woman,  who  looked  after  some  sheep, 
as  the  landlord  had  taken  the  ground  in  to  bis  own 
bands :  just  as  they  arrived  at  this  particular 
spot,  they  saw  three  or  four  persons  strike  into 
the  path  they  were  pursuing,  not  from  the 
Lynoy  but  from  an  opposite  directioD ; — in  an 
instant,  before  Mai^aret  and  Flora  oould  form 
any  ooDJectnre  as  to  who  the  parties  were. 
AlkeQlie4;dpfi0Bed  them  tiuadil^^         fif  the 
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apertures  into  theenclosure,  and,  clasping  Luath 
round  the  neck,  com|)elled  him  to  h'e  down 
with  them  in  the  long  grass.  In  a  very  little 
time  Margaret  had  reason  to  Mess  the  precau- 
tion of  the  half-witted  girl,  who  kept  swaying 
herself  backwards  and  forwards,  and  muttering, 
^'  Cats*  claws,  cats'  claws.'^  At  last  the  tones  of 
a  well-known  voice  were  borne  on  the  breeze. 

*'  She  deserves  it  from  me,  there's  no  doubt 
of  that — and  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound — I 
may  as  well  be  slung  or  sent  out  of  the  country 
for  both  as  for  one.*' 

*'  That's  the  language  of  law  and  raison," 
responded  the  GriflBn's  voice;  the  law,  my 
dear,  is  the  thransportation — the  autre  peyeeSj 
as  the  Frinch  says — and  the  running  away 
with  the  purty  widdy  is  another  thing — the 
rayson ;  yoa  ought  to  have  done  it  before — 
chaf  s  my  only  cause  of  sorrow.^ 

"  It  seems  a  quare  time  to  undertake  it,** 
stud  a  strange  voice ;  "  and  the  country  up." 

^  The  very  time — the  hen^nue  mometh  as 
the  Frinch  says;  it  is  because  the  country  is 
up^  there  isn't  a  man  or  woman  in  the  vii- 
1^^  bnt  what's  out  of  it — all  in  another  direo- 

i^^fMi%mn^'' midJJikk. 

f  i«  iM(f!dbtf ^<t  «^^    fay  Ate  At  ^conpU. 
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ment  of  calling  him  a  man ;  he'll  put  it  in  h\s 
book ;  let  them  laugh  at  the  Griffin  now,  my 
dear.  Take  a  drop ! — Will  you  be  plagued 
with  Flora  ?  she  has  a  hundred  pounds,  Davy.^ 

**  No,"  said  Davy,  "  I  wouldnH  be  plagued 
with  her  tongue  for  three  times  the  money." 

**  Keep  up  your  spirit,  Mr.  Ulick  !  we  must 
make  haste ;  we  shall  be  late  else.  Ah !  ah  ! 
ah  I  to  think  of  Master  Marcus  waiting  below 
for  Connor — and  Connor — ah  !  ah  ! — and  the 
Blarney  boys  scouring  the  country — and  the 
police  on  the  wrong  scent — ^it*s  quite  recher^ 
chajfy  as  the  Frinch  says  !  I  saw  Connor  once 
crush  a  rose  under  his  heel — I  know  whoUl  be 
under  our  heel  soon  !" 

Luath  attempted  to  bark,  but  though  Aileen 
held  down  his  head  so  that  the  sound  was 
muiBed,  it  reached  the  6riflin*s  ear. 

**  That  was  a  dog,  my  dear.*" 

**  No— -it  was  the  noise  of  some  wild  animaL** 

**  No,"  she  persisted,  ^  it  was  a  dog ;  look 
over  the  palingt  Ulick,  there  may  have  been 
listeners.'* 

M«rgaret*8  breath  came  ihort  and  thick. 
Flora  stuffed  the  ends  of  her  scarf  into  her 
mouth  to  prevent  herself  from  Kretming.  Tt 
was  a  moment  of  inleiiae  anxie^.  The  partjr 
had  halted  dibat/^duQr*  jnds  in  adrapee  'ef 
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where  they  were  huddled  together,  but  fortu- 
nately a  large  tree  grew  between  them  and  the 
spot  where  they  heard  Ulick's  heavy  shoes 
scrape  the  paling,  while  with  his  hands  firmly 
grasping  the  top,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  him- 
self so  as  to  look  into  the  enclosure. 

"  Down,  Luath,  on  your  life  down,  sir," 
whispered  Margaret ;  and  the  sagacious  animal 
kept  silence,  though  every  muscle  was  ready  to 
extend  itself  into  a  spring. 

'*  It  was  nothing.  I  l)elieve  the  devil's  dogs 
are  always  baying  in  your  ears — they'll  have  a 
rare  hunt  with  you  yet.''^ 

^  Keep  your  compliments  for  your  purty 
widdy,  dear.  Won't  you  have  a  drop  ?  And 
they'll  never  guess  where  you'll  take  her  to — 
have  no  notion  of  it.  Youll  have  no  need  for 
the  dew.  Ah,  dear  I  why  didn't  you  do  this 
before  ?  though  to  be  sure  there  never  was  such 
a  time  for  it  as  the  presint.  The  two  other 
lads  are  true-— and  Aileen — ^ 

The  reply  was  lost  in  the  distance;  nor 
would  the  listeners  have  heard  so  much,  but 
for  the  stoppage  which  had  nearly  led  to  their 
dcatructioii. 

Qowlj  and  ouitioualy  did  Aiken  rise  from 
hir  Wr,  wd  whkpering  to  Margwral,  ^  To  the 
Lym J  ■  mpar  AilgO  noalgotatbe  moontdni'!^ 
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she  disappeared  amid  the  trees  of  the  en- 
closure. 

"  Come,  Flora,  come — for  God's  sake  come ; 
a  little  haste  and  energy  will  place  us  with 
Marcus,  and  in  safety.*" 

Flora  pulled  the  ends  of  her  shawl  out  of  her 
mouth,  and  in  the  most  piteous  of  all  piteous 
tones,  exclaimed, 

"  I've  bit  my  tongue  !" 


' « * 


\k"  .' 
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PART  IX. 


The  morning  was  breaking,  and  Aileen,  weary 
and  foot-sore,  was  sleeping  in  her  brother^s  cot- 
tage. 

<<You  see,"*  said  Ulick  O'SuUivan  to  the 
Griffin,  as,  after  a  night  of  disappointments,  they 
entered  the  cottage ;  **  you  see  she  sleeps,  so 
she  couldn't  have  given  any  warning/* 

^  I  am  not  sure  about  anything  I  either  see 
or  hear,"  re|died  the  hag.  as  she  sank  heavily 
into  A  asttt ;  "  I  only  know,  Mr.  Ulick,  that 
the  bonte  are  shodL  out  of  my  flesh,  and  the 
inh  off  my  body,  with  the  taring  Tve  had 
thiOT|^  die  ooootiT— I  can't  stand  it  as  I  used 

jHlwiglii  I  am  staadiiiaK  wear  and  tare  than 
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most.  Oh  !  my  bones  are  all  on  the  disjointed 
plan ;  and  that  mule  of  Davy''s  has  almost 
finished  me ! — There  never  was  such  a  misfor- 
tunate  woman — and  at  my  time  of  life  too ; — 
go  down  to  the  Still,  and  get  me  a  drop.  My 
courage,  man  courage^  as  the  Frinch  says, 
is  out." 

"  Mabel  Griffin,"  said  Ulick,  looking  her 
stedfastly  in  the  face — "  Mabel  Griffin,  you 
have  been — as  all  bad  women  are  to  whatever 
men  they  come  near — you  have  been  my  curse, 
in  some  way  or  other,  ever  since  I  had  any 
dalings  with  you." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr,  Ulick,  for  your  civility,  sir ; 
and  so  now  we're  to  have  no  more  dalings,  I 
suppose." 

Ulick  swore  a  bitter  oath,  dooming  the 
Griffin  to  an  eternity  of  punishment,  and  had 
not  her  strength  been  a  good  deal  prostrated  by 
the  fatigue  she  had  undergone,  she  would  most 
certainly  have  returned  the  compliment  in  A 
way  he  would  not  have  bome«  for  Ulick  pos- 
sessed none  of  that  native  courtesy  which  dis- 
tinguished his  rival,  Connor.  He  had  been 
rendered  sour  and  malignant  by  those  diiap- 
poiDtiiieDta  which  bad  been  in  a  great  degice 
Imnigfat  on  by  bit  own  grievoiM  miiooDdiieb  <And 
DOW  that  be  had.  reUmied  te  Ueeartb^lielelt 
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that  the  dogs  would  be  upon  him^  and  that  he 
must  trust  only  to  his  various  concealments  in 
the  mountain  ; — he  could  not  for  a  day  or  two 
go  down  into  the  valley. 

"To  the  devil  with  the  fair  sex!"  he  ex- 
claimed, after  Mabel  had  returned  him  a  few 
hard  words  for  his  malediction — all  she  was  able 
to  muster  on  the  occasion. 

"Oh !  fie,  Mr.  UHck  !  preney  gardy^  as  the 
Frinch  says;  you  should  not  hurt  a  woman''s 
feelings,  Mr.  Ulick.     Do  get  me  the  drop." 

"Well  thought  of,''  he  replied,  "very  well 
thought  of;  we  must  put  even  the  little  busi- 
ness we've  been  doing  out  of  the  way ;  and  then, 
why  if  they  do  come,  and  can't  find  wliat  they 
seek,  they  must  go  away  again.  I'll  set  a 
couple  of  the  boys  to  work  at  the  forge  entrance 
a  little  below,  for  a  better  cloak— »it'8  soon  done." 

*'  Don't  forgit  my  drop,  my  dear ;  I'm,  as  a 
body  may  say,  not  myself  without  it." 

Ulick  disappeared  behind  the  bed ;  and  the 
Griffin  being,  as  she  considered,  fairly  alone, 
pffoeeeded  to  reoonnoitre.  First  of  ail,  she  ap- 
fmipriated  a  couple  of  hanks  of  Aileen's  coarse 
wpinning  toher  own  use,  thrusting  them  into  her 
poobt;  sho  then  peeped  into  a  solitaiy  cup- 
bkmiy  JMit  fimnd  nolUng  there  suited  to  her 

ooept  a  peculiarly  carvad 

M  2 
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spoon,  and  that  disappeared ;  she  then  appro- 
priated a  silver  thimble,  one  of  poor  Aileen's 
bits  of  finery,  and,  having  so  done,  sat  down, 
and  from  another  pocket  drew  forth  a  rich  coral 
necklace. 

'^  It's  better  than  my  own,**  she  muttered,  fin- 
gering the  beads ;  "  I  wonder  what  Miss  Florry 
will  say  when  she  misses  her  purty  ornament ; 
Misther  Marcus,  I  know,  bought  it  for  her  at 
Gattie's,  on  the  South  Mall — a  fool  and  bfis 
money  soon  parted  ;  and  these  two  rings — how 
nate  the  hair-pin  prodded  them  on  Mrs.  Lee^s 
white  pin-cushion — ^age9  dPamour^  as  the  Frinch 
says.  While  Ulick  was  doctoring  the  misfortu- 
nate  Cockney,  I  had  an  eye  to  the  ready  pinny. 
Faith  I*d  be  none  the  worse  of  these  two  turkey 
eggs  I  picked  up  on  the  retreat  out  of  Paddy 
Noran*s  outhouse,  if  I  had  any  way  to  bile  Vm 
— ^*twas  very  kind  of  me  to  look  aflher  his  eggs, 
whin  he  was  galavanting  the  counthry  after 
Masther  Lee — the  omadawn !  I  wonder  what 
111  Ulick  do  with  the  child,  or  where  "ill  he 
hide  it  ?— Pd  let  it  ga  Ah  I  ah  !— 1  wonder  what 
aetount  Misther  Pether  *iU  give  of  the  .men  that 
cropt  one  aide  of  hit  hair,  and  tied  hit  1^  to  tfa|e 
fbti^wa  of  the  bed  I  Td  haw  got  himofftbaCpu- 
niahaieDt  but  for  the  fiiol  ha;mada  df-BMi~lD 

4|ake  Commr,  thtiblaeiluiii^sipafyaBd  tbaitliiige 

•i        ."•■■". 
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away  himself.  Well,  I'll  say  this  much,  that 
none  bothers  the  law  equal  to  the  Peelers.  I 
never  dreamed  of  his  getting  off — and  the  exa- 
mination and  one  thing  or  another  would  have 
gained  time,  and  time  is  money,  or  money^s 
worth.  Poor  little  Englisher !  the  roars  of  him 
were  terrible — and  to  think  both  the  girls  were 
away.  Ulick  would  have  locked  Norry  the 
maid  in  the  losset  but  for  me — I  never  can  abide 
that  sort  of  thing  since  the  accident  that  hap- 
pened to  my  poor  darling  husband." 

Having  finished  her  soliloquy,  she  had  just 
time  to  pocket  her  spoils  when  Ulick  re-en- 
tered. 

**  Where's  the  drop,  dear  ?^ 

'*  What  do  I  care  ? — the  O'Gormans,  I  am 
sureb  will  be  here  presently.  What^s  to  be  done 
with  the  child?  Remember,  Mabel  Griffin,  it 
was  no  act  of  miDe<-^ou  stole  it,  dressed  your- 
aeif  up  aa  a  sailor  for  the  purpose,  and  brought  it 
here-  the plans^  ending  in  ruin,  were  yours.  Oh 
die  fed  I  was  to  listen  to  them !— what  will  be 
tfato  upsbot  ofit  aU?"* 

'<  ^Keep  your  tonper,  dear.  Where  have  you 
fMAeboy?** 

•!  fft^  tut  Aebaokoftfie  ibt^e— they  *U  be  apt 
•ll^AMEtiMii4iqMr  IB Jtr**. ' 
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it 


Ah  I  poor  dear !  your  heart  is  wak< 
though  it's  bitter  black.  Where's  the  drop? — 
I  must  go,  dear — I  have  excuses  enough  for 
being  on  the  mountain— get  me  the  drop.^' 

'^  Mabel,  if  this  boy  is  found,  I  must  fly." 

"What  'ill  find  him,  dear?  I  tell  you 
what,  rd  get  rid  of  twinty  like  him,  to  punish 
the  crew  he  belongs  ta  You're  not  a  man  to 
bear  the  disappointment  of  last  night.  Where 
could  the  women  ha'  been  ? — " 

Suddenly  Aileen  started  from  her  slumbers, 
and,  after  throwing  her  arms  round  her  brother's 
neck,  ran  to  the  door. 

"  Does  she  hear  anything  ? "  inquired  the 
Griffin. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Ulick.  '*  Any  one 
coming,  sister?" 

"  No;  Aileen  sees  no  one  but  the  wild  crow 
picking  the  first  worms.^ 

'<  That's  good,"  said  Ulick;  "the  crows 
never  light  steadily  when  man  is  near— come 
with  me,  and  111  give  ye  thedrop.** 

And  while  Ulick  and  the  GriflBn  departed, 
Aileen  spread  her  bed  neatly,  and  began  to  li^t 
the  fire.  The  excavation  where  distilladon  bad 
been  ao  frequeDtlj  practised,  was  perfeetly 
deared  of  everything  that  could  excite  aittpi* 
don— even  the  aetteU  of  potheen  mm-  Veddwd 
bj  the  more  oreqiowetiijig  one  of  britoelone; 
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and  yet  the  entrance  was  carefully  concealed. 
Ulick  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  O'Gorman's 
party  wdy  ascended  to  his  haunts,  his  illicit 
practices  would  not  be  disturbed ;  but  there 
were  hawks  abroad  whom  he  feared  much  more, 
though  he  trusted  to  the  sagacity  and  fidelity  of 
his  people  to  baffle  them.  Indeed  the  moun- 
tain forge  was  as  unsuspicious  looking  a  place 
as  the  most  arrant  smuggler  could  desire ;  and 
the  two  fellows  who  occasionally  officiated  there- 
— one  of  whom,  by  trade  a  smith,  shod  horses 
and  mended  wheels  with  tolerable  skill — were 
sufficiently  au  fait  at  their  business  to  blindfold 
the  few  wayfarers  who  passed  through  the  wild 
and  picturesque  scenery.  The  rude  shed,  rest- 
ing against  a  rock,  was  as  simple  and  inconve- 
nient as  any  one  could  imagine  a  forge  in  such 
an  uncultivated  district  to  be ;  and  the  smoke 
that  oecasionally  ascended  from  the  smithy  was 
an  excellent  pretext,  if  anything  was  said  in  the 
▼alley  respecting  the  "  smoking  mountain.**  Of 
oourae  Ulick  (ySullivan  was  not  known  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  forge*— it  was  not  suffi- 
dcndj  near  hii  cottage  to  excite  suspicion,  and, 
moreovery  commanded  a  difierent  view. 

^  Itfa  a  poor  caae,"  nid  one  of  the  fellows  to 
Ul9.cAcrt  **  to  be  hete  doing  nothing ;  we  made 
^ Jli4,  hipd  cyf  the  Job  laat  night;  and  troth  1 
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I'd  rather  be  with  the  Whiteboys,  or  light  boys, 
or  any  boys  that  would  show  us  fun — or  at  the 
l^'ove  of  Cork,  or  anywhere^  Do  you  know, 
Davy,  it^s  meself  thinks  there^s  no  luck  with  the 
O'SuUivans  at  all  at  all.  What  a  quare  thing 
luck  is  !*' 

**  So  it  is,^  observed  the  other,  who  was  lasily 
hammering  some  rusty  nails  on  a  piece  of  some- 
thing that  served  as  an  anvil ;  ^^  luck's  mighty 
quare  intirely,  and  a  thing  there's  no  turning 
either  for  good  or  bad ;  take  my  word  for  it, 
Uiick's  luck  is  turned." 

"  So  it  is ;  for  sure  the  little  thing  last  night 
was  as  nately  planned  as  anything  I  iver  beerd 
tell  of.  When  Murphy  Donohue  ran  off 
with  Ally  Greveling,  he  did  it  and  her  mother 
and  two  sisters  in  the  screetcheB — ^it  wasn't  (to 
all  appearance)  half  as  certain  as  this— only  I 
wonder  it  never  came  into  Uiick's  head  before — ** 

« 'Twasn't  his  luck." 

"  Did  you  ever  think,"  said  Davy,  lowering 
his  voice,  **that  Cat'fr^Jaws  had  an  evil  eye? 
because — it^s  mighty  quare — I  never  knew  her 
gather  much  to  a  house  that  didn't  grow  un» 
comfortable  in  itself  afther  a  time." 
'^^TFwaitheitluck  turned,  maybe.*' 
'' '  '^  Maybe  wp.  See  what  a  purty  slip  of  «  gill 
draio^  Conwaj  was  t&l  die  got  eo  duok  with 
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Mabel,  and  now  the  sun  never  shines  on  the 
path  she  walks" 

**  She's  grown  bitther-hearted,  as  most  girls 
do^  whin  they  meet  a  misfortune — but  'twas  her 
luck." 

^*  No  doubt ;  but,  take  my  word  for  it,  the 
grass  is  all  the  greener  and  the  butter  the  more 
plenty  where  her  shadow  niver  comes.  I  don't  over 
much  like  knowing  women — somehow  theyVe 
not  like  women ;  see  Shawn  Gow,  how  he's  done 
up—out  of  the  counthry — and  they  say  it  was 
she  sould  the  pass  on  him." 

*'  Well,  *iwas  his  Itickj  and  that's  all  about  it. 
My  mind  would  be  easier  if  the  child  hadn't 
been  touched — it's  ill  meddling  with  widdy's 
childre— -somehow  the  Almighty  has  a  care  over 
them^-to  be  sure  he's  the  only  Father  they 
have ^ 

*'  You  should  have  been  a  Methody ;  you'd 
look  beautiful  in  a  black  cap,"*  sneered  the 
least  superstitious  of  the  two ;  adding,  *^  Some 
of  thim  Uack-caps  are  desperate  'cute,  and  that's 
nore  than  yoa  are ;  I  saw  one,  not  a  week  ago, 
wldn  I  was  up  in  Mallow,  seeing  after  poor 

*  As  late  as  the  year  1819,  Idnerant  preachers  in 
IrdBBd.ttSsd  to  wear  black  hunting-capsj  to  protect 
diA  imsdB  igaliist  iaie  stones  with  which  they  were 

x5 
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Biddy  Dacey  that's  in,  for  mistaking  a  cotton 
pnnt  in  a  shop  windy  for  her  gown^piece  that 
she  had  in  her  bono  at  home.  No  one  ever 
evened  the  like  of  it  to  her  before.^ 

"  'Twas  her  luck  I*^  exclaimed  the  other. 

^^  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  black-cap  was 
reading  out  of  a  Protestant  Bible,  and  expert^ 
mintingy  as  father  Leary  said  on  the  altar  last 
Sunday,  about  what  he  could  have  no  know- 
ledge of ;  and  the  boys  that  had  sinse  in  their 
heads,  said  they  would  not  let  the  poor  ignorant 
people,  that  knew  no  better  than  maybe  to  take 
up  with  such  nonsense,  be  corrupted.  And  so 
they  pickt  up  a  good  handful  of  flint-stones^ 
and  filling  their  pockets  purty  tidy,  they  fol- 
lowed the  black-cap,  till  they  got  him  reading 
for  the  dear  life,  and  he  close  by — where  do  you 
think  ?" 

"  How  do  I  know  ?" 

"  The  priest's  house  T 

^^  O  blessed  Virgin  between  us  and  hsrm  I^ 

<*  Yes ;  and  '  you  unchristian  tbniitor,'  said 
Corny  Macdowl,  (him  that  returned  from 
fiottomy  Bay,  where  be  was  sent  bj  him 
swearing,)  '  I  don't  mind  to  take  another 
voyage  at  the  expince  of  government  for  jour 
sake ;'  and  he  aimed  at  the  Uack-oip.'' 

•  Weu  r 
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"  Well — he  missed  his  aim.  '  Wait/  said  thr 
black-cap,  ^  for  one  minute.  Now  just  to  show 
you  something— just  wait  for  one  minute,  and 
give  me  that  one  minute  to  move  where  I 
plase/  says  he,  as  mild  as  the  new  May-moon, 
*  and  then.  Mister  Corny,  I'*ll  let  you  peg 
stones  at  me,  and  stand  as  long  as  ever  yuu 
like,  and  as  still  as  a  statute,'  says  he.  Well, 
the  boys  were  all  rejoiced  at  this,  and  made  the 
bargain,  wondering  if  he  had  any  charm  alK>ut 
him  to  soften  the  stones ;  and  what  did  he  do, 
but  plant  himself  with  his  back  right  up  against 
father  Leary's  own  parlour  windy,  that  had 
just  been  glazed — three  new  panes  and  four 
spliced.  *  Now  come  on,  good  boys,'  says  he, 
quite  sober  like ;  'here  I  am,  pelt  away — I'll 
stand  It  all/-— that'^8  what  he  said,  the  littU^ 
black  villain,  well  knowing  they  would  not 
raise  a  finger,  much  less  a  stone^  to  put  in 
danger  the  priest's  window." 

**  Well,  he  had  luck :  but  who's  that  coming 
up  the  path  ?" 

<*  Sorra  a  bit  of  me  knows — there's  no  sign 
of  any  onc^  but  the  one— and  sure  it  wouldn't  be 
Billj  Bogy,  my  lord's  naiuraL'^  * 

*  Fool-^idiotj— ercn  now  those  poor  harmless  ina- 
irfact  rttachthstnif  Itos  to  sonegnitleman's  familyy  and 
■MOdM  Hn.  Ba^nd-oo'syW,  or  Squire  B.'s  naturml. 
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**  No,  I  dou't  think  it's  Billy — there's  a  dale 
more  fools  going  now  than  there  used  to  be  in 
ould  times.  I  suppose  it'^s  the  wisdom  the 
world  is  getting  on  with  that  turns  their  brains ; 
— but  who  is  it?  He  can't  know  the  path 
well)  for  he  makes  right  for  the  precipice  in 
front  of  the  smithy  ;  and  it's  more  than  mortal 
could  leap  or  climb.  Sign  him  to  go  round  by 
the  path." 

The  chasm  to  which  the  last  speaker  alluded 
was  deep,  and  apparently  wide ;  between  it  and 
the  shed  was  an  uneven  rocky  space  of  probably 
twenty  yards.  It  seemed  as  if  some  mighty 
convulsion  had  shattered  this  particular  portion 
of  the  mountain,  forming  a  rocky  hollow,  wide 
in  the  centre,  (which  was  directly  opposite  the 
shed,)  and  narrowing  to  the  extremities  until 
it  closed.  The  path  round  this  huge  chasm 
was  diflScult  and  circuitous — seldom  traversed, 
as  I  have  said  before,  but  by  such  persons  as 
desired  to  explore  the  terrific  effects  of  moun- 
tain scenery,  or  had  some  particular  motive  for 
their  visit.  The  military  and  police  had  long 
induced  the  belief  that  the  heights  of  the  moun* 
tain  were  inaccessible ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
half-*-doaen  tolerably  weU-armed  men  oould  have 
defended  thebridle-path.from  which  the  iiMiming 
bud  w«sdei!«d»  against  a  score  of  cddicm 
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"  It  can't  be  no  one  particular,^  said  Davy, 
"  for  no  one  that  had  a  mind  to  be  euros  where 
it  wasn"*!  wanting  would  come  alone ;  weVe  not 
strong  enough  for  open  war,  and  it^s  not  much 
good  trying  at  it  now." 

**  What  a  shockin'*  natural  the  craythur  must 
be ! — see^  he's  opposite  now,  afther  all  the  signs 
we  made — send  him  round/^  And,  after  prying 
into  the  ravine^  the  poor  fellow  crept  down 
from  whence  he  had  crawled  up,  and  trotted 
along  the  path. 

**  Not  a  single  traveller  has  past  the  Grey- 
beard's stone  this  blessed  morning,''  said  Davy ; 
**  and  the  hot  mist  lies  so  close  in  the  valley, 
that  I  can't  see  that  itself  now. — I  think  there's 
always  a  powerful  mist  when  the  ould  cafe  up 
here;  I  wonder  what  hoult  she  can  have  on 
the  masther — and  yet  he  minds  her." 

**  Hoult  enough,  you  stupid;  don\  they  both 
kaUtheoniB  man.  Talk  o'  love's  bonds! — I 
tell  yoUf  and  I  know  it,  the  bonds  of  haie  are 
ten  times  as  strong." 

He  had  hardly  finished  his  sentence,  when 

fSkut  naturalf  who  had  been  obliged  to  descend 

Icf  dhe  path,  appealed  at  the  comer ;  he  had 

^mhkgt  looae  WBapping^coat,  fastened  by  a  long 

^fAwimf  it  the  thraat,  lo  that  it  hung  round 

MM#»ttfikMkrUe'tat  fhflt  etttt^of' Ae  wont 


pletely  over  his  brows  as  effectuallj 
his  eyes. 

"  Who  are  ye,  darlint  ?"  inquired  '. 

"  I'm  not  darlint,'*  replied  the  r 
idiotic  tone,  and  standing  with  his  tc 
in,  while  his  fingers  grappled  with  t 
button  of  his  coat ;  ^^  I'm  not  dai 
Conny  the  boy,  the  whirling  blade. 

"  And  who  sent  you  here  ?" 

"  Who !  why  one  of  the  eaglets  fea 

"  For  what  ?" 

*•  For  what !  not  for  fun." 

*'  Right !  ye  omadawn — for  what  ?* 

^'  The  kites  is  awake." 

"  Augh,  we   know  that !  —  what 
bring  us.    YouUl  tell  us  the  Rock  o. 
gone  on  a  visit  to  the  Cove  of  Cork.'* 

^  No^  it  ainH ;  Conny  didn't  see  it 
aiglets  feather  heard  tell  of  the  kites." 
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bom  fool ;  that  you  ought.  How  do  we  know 
it's  truth  ye're  telling.  Where  did  ye  come 
from  ?" 

"  From  beyant  the  lakes,  where  I  lost  my 
vocation.  Doa't  bate  me,  Coony's  got  a  sore 
foot      May  he  sit  down  ?" 

"  Who  sent  him,  I  wonder  ?"  said  one  fellow, 
looking  at  him  suspiciously. 

"  Augh,  bow  should  we  know  P — some  of  (he 
boys  that  maybe  didn't  believe  we  war  on  our 
guard;  b^s  rather  of  a.  stranger,  but  there's 
more  bolt  do  be  walking  the  country  now  than 
formerly,  as  I  said  before.  The  whole  thing 
was  bothered ;  betwixt  you  and  I  and  the  cor- 
ner, the  mastber's  heart's  not  over  strong." 

"  Whereas  the  Aigle  himself  P"  inquired  the 
visiter ;  "  Conny  would  like  to  lave  his  card  at 
his  oountry-houK.  Vou're  purty  gintlemin, 
eh,  eh  I — purty  gintlemin — he,  he  !— purty  gin- 
tlemin to  invite  to  a  small  tea-party.  Here  I 
am,  wanting  to  see  the  aigle  by'n-by,  bat  Tm 
afiercd  you  didn't  expect  me,  as  the  fox  aud 
wbaa  be  oUed  to  aak  after  the  health  of  the 
■tting  b«t." 

*■  l%at*a  not  bad,*  tdd  me  ttf  the  watchers. 

■*  Oon;  HI  do  brtter,"  be  udd.  "  May- 
W  Pn  not  welcome,  as  the  mookey  said  whin 
:  ^  two  [MQ«  of  ehww ;  maybe  'i 
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not  make  myself  at  home^  as  the  spark  said 
whin  he  bid  good-morrow  to  the  gunpowder; 
maybe — but  Conny  won't  tell  you  any  more, 
he  won't,  for  it*s  the  could  shoulder  ye^re  show- 
ing to  Conny,  and  that's  a  fooPs  turn  ye're 
doing." 

"  How's  that,  Conny,  ye  'cute  one." 

*^  Why,  niver  show  a  could  shoulder  to  one 
who  has  friends, — ^niver  show  a  could  shoulder 
to  one  who  has  strength," — (he  pulled  a  very 
stout  stick  from  under  his  coat,  as  he  spoke  and 
eyed  it  aiFectionately,) — *^  niver  show  a  could 
shoulder  to  a  boy  with  a  purse  of  money ."^^  And 
he  shook  the  foot  of  an  old  stocking  with  great 
glee  in  which  some  halfpence  rattled  merrily. 

"  There's  maning  in  that,*^  said  one  of  the 
men.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was  the  one 
they  call  knowing  Conny  of  the  lake — are  ye  ?** 

**  I'm  Conny,  the  darlint,  whooroo  !** 

"  Are  ye  hungry  ?" 

**  No ;  I've  got  breakfast  here,  but  no  butter. 
I  pick  up  whatever  I  gets,  and  keep  it,  as  the 
bees  do,  till  it's  wanted, — ^hurroo  P' 

« I  say,  foolej." 
.  **  My  name*8  Conny,  ^cauae  my  mother'i  ntam 
was  Carney;  and  my  siater^s  name  ii  Fattjt, 
*€auae  my  father'*  name  waa. Paddy;  aotlwiiv'a 
a  cmm  fiir.«i«jtfri0C,  aa  tiie  water,  mjU  wUi^ 
it.j>tttib|i4ra  arte*  .v.f./i..^  ..,,•>  .i.i    .■■.-. ,- :J .- 
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"  Wdl  then,  Coaay,  what  would  you  do  if 
jaa  CM^t  ft  wesxd  asleep  P" 

**  I  wouldn't  put  nj  finger  io  its  mouth,  for 
fear  it  ^ud  waken." 

At  thii  moment,  little  Hector  I<ee,  who  was 
tied  and  concealed  behind  the  partition  which 
oommutucatcd  in  an  almost  imperceptible  man- 
oer  with  the  place  where  they  distilled  the  pro- 
scribed spirits,  moved  so  as  to  throw  something 
dowD,  and  then  uttered  a  faint  cry.  This  exca- 
natioa  wu  chosen,  it  must  be  remembered,  as 
brfng  BO  Dear  the  public  entrance,  that  Ihey  ima- 
gined tbose  who  aougfat  the  child  would  looL  for 
hin  in  t^  interior  of  the  place,  to  which  (if  they 
had  wccet  information)  they  would  at  once  pro- 
CMd.  UlkkbimaelfbadasyetfonoednoaTrange- 
BMnt  •■  to  his  ultimate  destiny ;  and  had  all 
aloag  wanted  firmness  to  eaecute  either  his  own 
plana,  or  the  plans  of  his  friend  the  Griffin. 

The  feapie  about  bad  dosed  the  child  with 
■fMt%^to  keep  Um  qidet,  tosuoh  a  dq^rec  that 
Ui^Utd*  ciy  was  meh  as  children  utter  in  a 
■"Mif-'-r*  sleep.    The  Mlows  looked  at  cMh 

I  other,  and  at  the  idiot,  who  manifested  no  cu-  ^^ 
riosHy  as  to  the  noise:  one  of  tliem  left  the  ^|.  ' 
for^,  and  presently  was  heard  ssyin^  roughly,  ^M 
"  He  has  no  call  for  bread  and  milk — doti't  ye  ^H 
see  bow  sleepy  be  is  ?"  When  he  returned,  he  ^| 
wbupered  to  bis  compaoioa  that  "  Aileen  was     ^| 
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always  after  the  lamb,  bothering !"  Though 
the  time  passed,  the  mist  still  lay  heavy  in  the 
valley,  and  little  could  be  seen  distinctly  at  a 
very  great  distance  beyond  the  ravine.  The 
natural  bandied  jests  and  snatches  of  songs 
and  sharp  words  with  his  companions,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  simplicity,  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  leave  him  a  moment  alone ;  indeed 
they  watched  him  very  narrowly.  He  exhibited 
no  desire  to  go  away,  nor  did  he  evince  any  in- 
tention to  pry  about,  though  his  keen  eyes  moved 
with  rapidity  and  earnestness  when  those  of  the 
men  were  not  fixed  upon  him.  A  short  time 
after  Aileen's  anxiety  about  the  child  had  been 
made  manifest,  Ulick  (^Sullivan  lounged  into 
the  forge  from  the  mountain  entrance.  The 
idiot  started  up  the  instant  he  saw  him,  and 
Ulick  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 

*^  Mr.  Aigle,  sir,^  said  Conny,  ^*  there  are 
kites  abroad.'' 

"And  who  are  you,  that  tell  me  what  I 
know  ?•' 

"  Find  out,  sir,  not  to  make  you  an  uncivil 
answer ;— -I've  tould  you  there  war  kites  abroad, 
and  if  I  was  a  kite,  I  needn't  have  oome  alone, 
so  m  throuUeyou  not  to  look  at  me  as  if  you*d 
ate  me,  Miather  Aigle ;  but  any  way^  Miatlier 
Ulick,  ni  just  take  141  two  minates  of  yer  tima 
to  tell  ye  a  fidik^  a  sund  of  a  tliiiig  I  kantof 
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my  mother,  D»ho  was  a  knowing  woman,— -may- 
be it  will  divart  you,  sir: — Onct  upon  a  time 
tliere  was  a  poor  sheep — a  ewe  sheep  she  was,  fair 
and  white  as  ever  was  sprinkled  by  the  dew  of  a 
May  morning;  and  this  ewe  had  one  lamb ^ 

"  Talk  like  a  man,  and  not  like  a ^^' 

Ulick  paused ;  there  was  something  in  the 
story-teller  he  did  not  like. 

*'  Like  a  what  ?"  inquired  Conny ;  ^^  don't 
baulk  yer  fancy,  say  it  out" 

''  Go  on,''  said  Ulick. 

The  men  perceived  a  great  change  in  the 
idiot'^s  manner,  though  they  did  not  choose  to 
say  so. 

"  The  ewe  had  one  lamb,  and  she  thought  a 
dale  of  it,  as  all  faymale  things  do  of  their 
young ;  but  maybe  she  thought  more  of  it  on 
account  that  the  ould  shepherd,  who  ought  to 
have  taken  care  of  the  little  lamb,  wa»— ye're 
more  lamed  than  me,  Mr.  Ulick,  so  you  will 
know  what  I  mean,  whin  I  say,  the  ould  shep- 
herd was  moriua  eat^  and  that  manes,  I  be- 
lieve»  dead^— and  the  lamb  had  no  one  to  look 
to  finr  a  tup  of  milk,  or  a  naggin  of  whiskey, 
or  inythiiig  that  wajt  but  herself;  and  so 
d»  poor  puity  ewe  thought  if  she  could  pick 
up  auMtMng  in  the  way  of  a  firiend  to  take 
oMiNaf  iMmKittd  tfae  Imb^ 
iteHi^Md  foa  kwvt  Mr.  Uliokg— p-" 
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**  I  know — what  do  I  know  about  such  non- 
sense ?"  said  Ulick,  fiercely. 

"  Why,  you  do  know,"  he  said,  "  that,  set  a 
ewe  and  her  lamb  in  a  fine  field  of  clover,  and 
sorra  a  pig,  or  an  ass,  or  a  goose, — or  a  wolf 
either — ^but  what  UU  be  wanting  share  of  the  bit 
and  the  sup  she  has  for  herself  and  her  young-^ 

"Well,  maybe  so,''  said  Ulick»  "but* who 
told  you  to  tell  me  this  nonsense  ?^ 

**  Well,  she  formed  a  friendship  with — ^what 
do  you  think  ?"  he  continued,  without  heeding 
the  question. 

**  How  do  I  know  P**  said  Ulick. 

**  With  a  dog,'*  replied  the  stranger,  *'  and  a 
sad  dog ;  though,  by  my  soul,  it's  often  merry  he 
was  when  he  had  the  luck  to  fall  into  pleasant 
company,  which  wasn't  often ;  there  was  nothing 
mane,  nor  pimping,  nor  prying  about  him ;  he 
was  a  bould,  gay,  rollicking,  waglum-tailums 
sort  of  a  dog." 

**  StuflT,"  exclaimed  his  auditor,  impatiently. 

<' Faith  he  was^  and  good  stuff  too^"  said 
Conny,  <*  ye^re  right  for  onct ;  and  so  the  slieap^ 
poor  craythur,  placed  a  deal  of  idianoa  on^bt 
dog:  but  what  do  ye  think  now  ?•— vhj  «  diml 
oC  m  wxdf 'kept  ever  snoh  long  watdi*  lUakii^  I* 
gefebotb  jkhe  eweand  her  lambiato  Itk^laiBhe^ 

d'ye  think  the  hass^  MiAJiewted^  griill 
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drel  did  ?  I'm  sure  you  don't  know,  because  its 
what  every  honest-hearted  Irishman  would 
sconi  to  think  of ;  he  watched  his  opportunity, 
and,  on  the  sly,  whin  the  dog,  little  draroing  of 
his  wickedness,  was  slouching  about  the  field 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  fretting  himself 
to  fiddle-strings  over  a  scrap  of  a  misunder- 
standing he  had  with  his  friend  the  sheep ; — 
what  d'ye  think  he  did  ?  Like  a  carnivorous, 
dirty,  mane  scoundrel — as  he  is — he  stole  the 
innocent  lamb  from  the  mother's  side  ;  but 
what  did  the  dog,  Mr.  Ulick, — what  did  the 
dog?~he  tracked  the  wolf,  bould  and  honest, 
and  in  the  shine  of  day,  to  his  own  den,  and 
whin  he  got  him  face  to  face — so— -what  did  he 
say  ? — he  shouted, 

'*HscTOK,  Hectob,  my  boy  !" 

The  idiot,  idiot  no  longer,  called  the  name  of 
the  Btiden  child  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  in 
an  instant  flung  off  the  red  wig  and  hat,  which 
had  lo  completely  concealed  and  changed  the 
aL|ire8aioD  of  his  features,  and  Connor  O'Gor- 
iqaB  stood  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror,  alone 
and  viianDed,  in  the  den  of  his  foe. 
\  'There  was  a  noise,  a  nistk  within,  and  before 
OKpli  «oiiId  mover  ftom  the  effect  of  the  di*. 
psuJMjfii  wluuh  though,  during  Gonnor*8  latter 
'  Mtttit^- 119 jMid  jBtieipeted^'  -eaiBn  wpm-hiro  TOiftKr- 
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pectedly — little  Hector  Lee,  with  pallid  cheek 
and  reddened  eyes,  rushed  to  his  friend  and 
playfellow,  exclaiming,  "  Here,  Connor,  here  !" 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Wolf,"  said  Connor,  bravely  and 
boldly,  **  do  you  feel  ashamed  of  yourself? 
False-hearted  and  cowardly,  to  steal  the  ten- 
der lamb  from  the  mother  I  The  time  will 
come  when  the  memory  of  this  will  hang  like  a 
millstone  about  your  neck.  Look,  Ulick,  a  man 
may  do  a  wild  or  violent  sin,  and,  with  the 
devil  at  his  elbow,  (where  he  often  is  with  the 
best  of  us,)  take  human  life  in  haste  or  passion  ; 
but  O,  to  creep  like  a  snake,  and  pilfer — ^like  a 
thief  r 

*'  Boys,"  exclaimed  Ulick,  fiercely  turning  to 
the  men,  "  boys,  shall  we  bear  this?  What  are 
you  about — down  with  him." 

The  face  of  Aileen,  while  her  brother  spoke, 
was  seen  peeping  from  the  den  whence  the  child 
had  just  escaped,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  her  having  loosened  the  cords  that  had 
bound  him:  the  men,  thus  commanded,  looked  at 
each  other,  and  prepared,  but  not  with  extraop- 
dinar  J  speed,  to  obey  Ulick's  commands,  and  the 
child  dung  to  O'Oorman  as  if  it  were  for  life. 

'*  Keep  00;"*  udd  Connor  cocdly,  but  wiA  a 
determination  of  voice  and  manner  whieh 
proved  his  ftnuneas — ■*keqp  off«— the  first 
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of  ye  who  lays  a  finger  on  Connor  O^Gorman 
will  have  small  chance  of  absolution ;  that's  all 
I've  got  to  say.  Do  you  think  I  was  going  to 
trust  these  foiwr  bones,  that  I've  a  regard  for, 
into  the  heart  of  O'SuUivan's  den  without 
having  a  back  to  them  ?  There's  as  many  as  twenty 
of  my  faction»at  the  Grey-beard's  stone,  and  I 
have  only  to  give  them  the  family  call — you 
have  heard  it  before,  boys,  every  one  of  you — 
and  it  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  it  called  a 
muster  to  field, — whether  for  fight  or  play  does 
not  matter  now ;  they  know  where  I'm  come  to, 
and  I  would  have  been  long  sorry  to  put  myself 
into  a  dirty  disguise,  if  it  had  not  been  that  I  did 
not  want  your  outlayers  to  know  me,  nor  did  I 
want  the  Feelers  to  track  me,  and  so  perhaps 
be  the  out-and-out  destruction  of  you.  But  my 
men  know  where  I  am ;  the  mist  is  clearing, 
you  can  see  the  sign  of  the  Grey-beard's  stone  at 
this  momenti — they  are  there,  but  they'll  come 
no  farther  unless  I  whistle— and  then,  your 
blood  be  on  your  own  heads !  I  tell  you  there 
are  twenty  at  the  Tery  least, — so  I  think  Mr. 
O'SnlltTaoi  Ifaather  Hector  Lee  and  myself  may 
bid  yoii  good-morning.  Hector«  my  pet,**  he 
•ddttdf  tduBg  Un  tenderly  in  hia  armis  '<  hold 
IMI  to  nib  darling  oomewhiUoooie  nay.*'  And 
oMabliilBd  ha  nmaBd  the  thmhokL 


n     ' 
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But  it  could  not  be  supposed  tiiat  Ulick 
O^Sullivan  would  permit  his  prey  to  escape  him 
after  having  risked  so  much,  nor  that  he  would 
permit  one  he  hated  with  so  bitter  a  hatred  to 
go  forth  without  making  some  effort  at  the  re* 
venge  he  had  so  anxiously  panted  to  obtain. 
Connor  walked  towards  the  path  by  which  he 
had  ascended,  and  then  Ulick  turned  on  the 
men,  who,  lawless  as  they  were,  had  not  relished 
the  detention  of  a  child ;  to  run  away  with  a 
woman  was  not  unfrequent,  but  stealing  a  child 
seemed  to  them  like  robbing  a  wren's  nest,  piti- 
ful and  unlucky. 

"  Now,  by ,"  he  exclaimed,  "  if  you  let 

him '^  but  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Grif- 
fin's rushing  forward  with  his  musket^  and 
furious  as  a  Pythoness,  exclaiming,  **  So  this  is 
your  work,  you  stupid  crew !  here^  Ulick,  his 
back  is  to  you ;  I  loaded  it  myself,  that  kep 
me, — ^you  can't  miss  him ;  and  see  there's  three 
of  our  own  boys  coming  up  the  very  path  he  must 
pass— stop,  don't  fire  yet  I — itop— the  noise  1 — 
afther  him,  Tim ;  now,  Larry — ^you  have  him 
back  and  front;  fivemin  on  the  hill«  and  Fm  all 
«a  one  as  another,  would  keep  thirty  off;  give 
Bt-tfae  iiiiMkeC^  —  Ulick,  111  watch -^-^  cite 
j|]mfUK|».tpaik  tba  tot*8  ntok  iawu  Ikm^mttm 
fhol&hmmJI?  .tu  f*  j  *    lan^i 
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And  instigated  by  this  demon,  who  foamed 
wtfli  pastdoQ  while  uttering,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  many  oatha,  what  I  have  imperfectly 
R^fed,  the  men  ruihed  after  0*Gonnan. 
OMmor  Mw  in  an  instant  the  danger  he  was 
ia';  he  hurried  forward  until  he  encountered 
tttote  (rf  the  O'Snllivan  faction,  whom  the 
Oriflin  had  at  once  recognised.  He  eyed  the 
'Mvfne,  hut  it  was  wide;  the  life  of  Mar- 
^gittt  Lee'a  child  was  in  hia  keeping;  the 
iMd«  of  the  GMfSn  came  upon  his  ear.  He 
'ItiMw  ber  influence  and  her  hatred — his  enemies 
pmaed  upon  him  both  before  and  behind — he 
%Mlrd  the  one  shout  to  the  other,  and  saw  the 
Aliniiidag  party  ipread  upon  his  path ;  he 
Mi  awire  of  the  Bavage  character  of  his  foes. 
^Xmiay  dung  to  faim  in  all  the  helplessness  of 
■<dUldbood, — ff—ht  eouU  leap  the  chasm  he  was 
itita,  k  wonld  have  gaiiwd  an  modi— jf  1 — 


H^had  risen  from  the  valley,  and  the 
vapour  had  become  a  summer  cloud. 
'I'be  men  who^  according  to  Coonor's  orders, 
aaMOiblcd  at  the  Grey  Beard's  Stone,  grew  in 
patient  of  the  delay.     With  them  were  Mai 
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garet  and  Flora — who  could  restrain  the  im- 
patience of  a  mother  ? 

**  I  can  bear  it  no  longer,^  exclaimed  Margaret 
Lee ;  *^  this  suspense  is  worse  than  death."  The 
sisters  wandered  a  little  up  the  hill,  Margaret  in 
advance.  She  could  see  the  mountain  forge 
hanging  far  above,  like  the  nest  of  a  foul  bird 
on  a  blasted  tree. 

'^  Flora! — Marcus!^  she  called  aloud  tossing 

her  arms  wildly  in  the  air ;  ^  see ! — look — 
there !— on    the   mountain  ! — it    is    he — it    is 

Connor — he  has there  is  a  mist  before  my 

eyes — but  I  feel  he  has  my  child !  For  God's 
love,  tell  me — am  I  not  right  ?  They  are  pur- 
suing him — ^he  looks  back." 

Margaret  fell  upon  her  knees  on  the  side  of 
that  wild  mountain.  She  tried  to  pray ;  h» 
heart,  her  mother^s  heart,  appealed  in  its  loud 
beatings  to  the  Almighty.  Marcus  and  his 
friends,  seeing  Connor  thus  hemmed  in,  rushed 
wildly  upwards.  Flora  sank  by  her  sistei^s 
side,  and  then  observed  what  passed. 

*<  I  see  Ulick  ^ — she  said ;  ^'Connor  is  not 
coming  down  the  path.  Courage,  dear  Mar- 
garet—ah! Ulick  gains  on  him — there  ia  the 
Griffin  T  As  ahe  spoke,  the  report  of  a  muaket 
rang  aharply  through  the  mountain  air.  Mar- 
gaiet  Lee  ceboed  it  by  a  lond  and  pieni^g 
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scream.  Springing  from  her  knees,  she  would 
have  flown  towards  the  chasm,  but  Nature  was 
overpowered — she  fell  senseless  to  the  earth. 

"  Margaret ! — sister  I — dearest !"  cried  Flora, 
''  Connor  has  done  something  wonderful  I  know, 
for  Marcus  is  both  shouting  and  running,  quite 
alive.  Will  not  the  cries  of  the  O^Gormans 
rouse  you  ?  Connor  is  carrying  Hector  down 
the  mountain  ;  the  factions  are  fighting  like  wild 
animals." 


When  Margaret  Lee  recovered  her  senses, 
her  head  was  resting  on  Connor's  bosom,  and 
her  child  was  clinging  round  her  neck. 


^i  m% 


o  2 
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CONCLUSION. 


Nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  occur- 
rence of  the  events  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  my  readers 
may  be  surprised  by  the  fact,  but  there  was  then 
no  such  person  as  Margaret  Lee  in  existence ; 
within  a  week  after  the  restoration  of  her  child, 
she  became  Margaret  0*Gorman  I 

The  harvest  moon  was  riding  in  all  its  glory 
up  the  heavens,  and  a  bmily  party  were  aaseiiH 
bled  in  the  quiet  neat  pariour  of  the  Bees'  Nail. 
— T  said  quiet  and  neat,  did  I  BotP— W^IlT 
was  lis  but  it  waa  not  qidta  as  quht^  ntii^i^ 
I  tbiifk;'  ijfafie  «aMa^  ai  of  oUL  llett^  iftM*^ 
culari^Iffltfiii«^>do^i»' litter  a  mm^^^  ke> 
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sure,  Margaret  looked — not  black — there  had 
not  been  a  single  black  look  exchanged  between 
Margaret  and  Connor  since  their  marriage,  but 
hlueish^  sometimes,  when  her  husband  threw  his 
great-coat  on  the  polished  table,  and  then 
Connor  would  glance  towards  her,  and  say, 
"  Cuishla  machree  !*'  and  Margaret,  who  never 
could  resist  that,  would  smile,  and  very  gently 
and  very  softly  remove  the  coat,  and  hang  it 
on  its  own  particular  peg  in  the  hall.  More- 
over, Hector  was  growing  a  great  boy,  and 
would  sometimes  leave  a  kite,  or  a  top,  in  the 
room.  And  there  was  a  pretty  bassanet  with 
green  curtains  in  the  comer,  with  a  real  living 
baby-boy  fast  asleep  in  it — certainly  that  baby 
is  very  like  Connor  O^Gorman. 

But  to  return  to  the  little  party  on  whom  the 
harvest  moon  was  smiling. 

Margaret  was  seated  at  her  table,  *'  doing  some 
qniUing ;"  Connor  was  applying  his  strength 
and  skill  in  notching,  and  shaving,  and  modelling 
tbff  top  of  a  blaokthoro  stick ;  Marcus  Roche 
waa  writiBg ;  Flora  was  sitting  next  to  him, 
jcggiog.  bis  dbowy  to  his  great  annoyance. 
M^tJtHt  WOK  no  cap;  Fkn  had  a  pretty 
HtAl  |Mi..,«i|S;j«imtiIy  put  on;  Flora  wished 

tOiktlf^  iMtoonl^*..  0iti^«tf  .miljr  Imp  nmm^A 
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Roche  will,  in    all  probability,  throw  off  her 
cap,  and 


€< 


Wish  to  feel  (or  seem)  a  girl  again  !" 


The  little  baby  was,  as  I  have]  said,  asleep  in 
its  bassanet,  and  Hector  Lee  was  gone  to  bed. 

"  How  can  I  write,  Flora,  if  you  jog  my 
elbow  so  ?^  said  Marcus  to  his  bride. 

^*  I  am  sure  you  have  written  enough — what 
can  you  find  to  say  ?** 

*^  Dear  Flora,  I  have  written  a  great  deal 
about  you." 

**  Marcus,^  said  Connor,  looking  up  from 
his  employment,  *'  just  draw  a  large  tongue  on 
the  paper,  and  Peter  will  understand  you  in- 
tend that  for  Flora.  Flora  dear,  do  you  re- 
member  the  night  you  bit  your  tongue?* 

'*  That  was  the  night,*  observed  Margaret 
slily,  **  when  a  man  called  Davy,  said  he  would 
not  have  your  tongue  for  three  times  your  for- 
tune." 

'^What  an  admirable  memory  you  have, 
sister,  for  disagreeables  I** 

*'  I  am  sure  I  never  said  your  tongue  waa 
disagrettdble.  Flora,"  replied  Margaret;  and 
then  she- added,  ^  Connor,  have  yOn  beard  any 
thing  i)f  ydiir  ibtfer  AKee  to-day  ^ 

^  Notidng,"  agbed  HamMi  <«fOor  Alietfa 
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mind,  never  strong,  except  in  what  women  are 
always  strong  in — affection — was  so  warped  by 
that  horrid  Griffin's  art,  that  notwithstanding 
all  she  knew  of  her  badness,  she  persisted  in 
the  cunning  she  had  learnt  of  her,  and  ended, 
as  you  know,  by  marrying  a  person  we  cannot 
tolerate." 

"  Oh,  Connor,  he  will  improve — I  hope  he 
wilL" 

**  If  you  undertake  his  care,  darlintj  Vm 
sure  he  will,^  replied  her  husband,  fondly. 

*'  Well,  how  sweet  you  are  to  each  other,'* 
said  Flora ;  ^*  Marcus  never  says  half  so  much 
tome." 

"  When  I  do  say  anything  sweet,  as  you  call 
it,  Flora,'*  replied  Marcus,  looking  up,  ^'  when 
I  do,  you  are  sure  to  snub  me  I" 

'*  But  I  am  better  than  I  was,**  she  replied — 
** am  I  not?  Well,  Marcus,  shall  I  tell  you 
the  truth  ?  I  know  what  makes  me  odd  and 
iharp  sometimeB ;  it  is  this-^you  were  suddenly 
raiaed  much  above  me  by  your  extraordinary 
good  fortune,**  (a  relative  had  died,  and,  as  was 
.otpteladt  left  Mareua  *  well  to  do  in  the  world,') 
'*  Imdjet  joii  would  marry  me.  I  fear— for  in 
.•jnpgr.  xctportyou  are  ap  mudis  much  better 
Umd  I  iWH^fdml  jw  nmj  kok  down  upoa  me, 
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**  Why  what  nonsense  you  talk,^  interrupted 
Margaret ;  '^  you  do  nothing  but  talk  nonsense  ; 
when  Marcus  was  not  rich,  you  were  quite  as 
saucy  to  him.^ 

^*  But  not  saucy  in  the  way  I  am  now,  was  I, 
Marcus  ?" 

^'  Not  quite  so  bad,  I  think,"  was  Marcus's 
quiet  reply. 

'*  Well,  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,**  she  an- 
swered, and  while  she  spoke  there  was  a  tone 
of  deep  tenderness  in  her  voice ;  '*  for  I  try  my 
best  to  be  quiet  and  what  is  called  lady-like,  as 
I  ought  to  be,  being  the  wife  of  one  so  truly 
wise,  and  good,  and  rich  as  Marcus  Roche ;  but 
somehow  gay  thoughts  grow  in  my  heart,  and 
such  pert  words  bound  to  my  lips^  that  if  I  kept 
them  in " 

"  You*d  bite  your  tongue,**  interrupted  Con* 
nor. 

And  Connor  was  rewarded  for  his  untimely 
reminder  by  a  box  on  the  ear,  of  ao  audible 
a  nature,  that  Margaret  looked  reproachfully  in 
Florals  face. 

**  It's  no  uae^*  she  laid,  ^sitter,  looking  ao 
at  me;  dear  Connor,  now  the  box  is  giveii» Td 
KSift  and  make  fStiend^  but  that  Mmtgutt 
nttfghl  D^  jeahMEUk  X  wul  fcty  diQii|^tflil  soiM^ 
nme%  ana  iFVfy  Sony ;  nttigf^ciiiivOBiiiKiniifl|f 
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till  nighty  sinniDg  and  repeDtiog,  sinning  and 
repenting,  until  I  wonder,  dear  Marcus,  how 
you  ever  loved  me." 

Marcus,  the  generous,  gentle-hearted  Marcus, 
looked  up  from  his  employment,  and  when  he 
saw  the  lovely  face  beaming  with  such  arch,  yet 
sweet  expression  turned  towards  him,  he  did 
not  at  all  agree  as  to  the  wonder  she  so  pret- 
tily expressed ;  indeed,  if  Flora  had  been  some- 
what silly,  I  doubt  not  (if  such  were  possible) 
but  Marcus  would  have  loved  her  more.  Your 
graven  clever  book-worms,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  always  choose  pretty  silly  wives.  No  man 
yet  ever  loved  a  woman  for  her  cleverness — it  is 
a  perpetual  reproof  to  the  thousand  and  one 
little  absurdities  of  which  the  best  of  men  are 
guilty,  and  for  which,  perhaps,  we  women  love 
them  all  the  better; — the  truth  is,  that  the 
folly  of  the  one  sex  is  an  excellent  excuse  for 
the  lolly  of  the  other. 

^  I  shall  never  forget,"  said  Margaret,  **  the 
impiditj  with  which  my  poor  little  cousin,  the 
Swan  ot  Bloomsbury,  as  Connor  called  him, 
lynttad  the  Green  Island,  which  he  visited  to 
fliipkeabook.^ 

} .  ^.j^^'tfaapiteouii  letter  be  wrote  on  his  land- 
i|g^-i|tj.£|p«fiN9olii  noountkig  the  miafiyrtunea 

fRiiMl^  AN4^^  ?lai%  <"  w4  an  ia  len 

o5 
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than  a  week ; — first,  the  attack  made  upon  him 
by  the  beggars,  and  the  diiBculty  he  had  (ac- 
cording to  his  own  account)  to  save  himself 
from  being  robbed  by  those  droll  fellows, 
who,  half  from  kindness  and  half  from  a  love 
of  mischief  wished  to  carry  his  luggage.'* 

*'  Yes,"  said  Connor,  "  we  have  quick  per- 
ceptions, and  it  is  at  all  times  very  hard  to 
avoid  playing  on  the  absurdities  of  our  fellow 
creatures." 

**  Very,  indeed,*^  echoed  Flora  with  a  sigh, 
at  which  they  all  laughed,  and  Flora  continued 
her  recapitulation  of  Peter^s  troubles  '^  Then 
he  tumbled  into  the  vaults  of  Blarney  Castle, 
and  fancied  he  saw  a  ghost ;  indeed  I  am  told 
that  to  this  day  he  is  very  mysterious  on  the 
subject — then  he  had  various  specimens  of  the 
character  of  the  country  exhibited  by  our  friend 
here— eh,  Connor  ?" 

^*  Flora  r  exclaimed  Margaret,  in  a  tone  of 
entreaty. 

Oh,  yes,  he  had ;  a  fair,  and  a  fights  and 

'^- ;  well  there^  Margaret,  Fm  ailent,  alent 
ai  a  lark  at  Christmas.  But  the  crowning  tbing 
of  all,  was  the  night  that  wretch  O^^ullivaiiy 
and  the  Griffin,  a&d  the  nat  of  them  esme  lierc^ 
andy  wbca  thcj  oouU  not  find  MuKBie^  tfadl 
him  hand  and jB0lt.«vCc.4he  bairitoC^nt  aUft  iqf 


cc 
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his  head,  blackened  his  face,  and  made  him 
take  some  absurd  oath,  as  he  called  it,  that  he 
thinks  made  him  a  United  Irishman,  which,  in 
spite  of  himself,  he  believes  it  is  his  fate  to  con- 
tinue till  the  day  of  his  death." 

"  I  wonder  what  he  can  want  with  this  shil- 
lela  that  Fm  fixing  for  him,**^  inquired  Connor. 

•*  Oh,"  replied  Margaret,  "  I  believe  there  are 
hundreds  of  English  who  attach  some  destruc- 
tive property  to  an  Irish  shillela :  it  is  a  pity 
they  should  be  undeceived." 

*•  Well,^  said  Connor,  *'  my  Meggy,  that  ob- 
servation was  not  like  you ;  I  should  like  the 
English  to  come  and  see  us,  and  then  judge  for 
themselves,  if  we  are  the  despicable  set  of  savages 
we  are  refH^sented  to  be ;  our  greatest  crime  is 
oifT  poverijf — but,  to  be  sure,  thai  is  a  crime  all 
over  the  world.^ 

**  You  are,**  said  Flora,  curling  her  nose  and 
devadng  cue  eyebrow,  as  she  always  did  when 
about  to  say  anything  saucy,  *^  you  are  a  hun- 
dred years  behind  us  in  civilisation." 

^  ¥im  I  m§r  repeated  Marcus,  laying  down 
fak  peop  while  Coanor  gave  the  blackthorn  mch 
a  cut  ;^-*V  why,  queen  of  flowers!  ificware  as 
jM  aajf  noKia  diame  to  England,  with  her  ad- 
vMl^gBi^  Willi  her  praiperityy  with  her  refine- 
■jiBlH  .whyhavW' wbce^  luffiMedfto  dragon 
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our  existence  like  a  poor  relation— instead  of 
a  cherished  sister?  It  is  in  vain  that  £ng- 
and  boasts  her  sympathy  with  our  distress, 
while  our  peasants  continue  to  starve;  it  is 
absurd  to  talk  to  a  man  of  peace  and  content- 
ment, while  his  children  are  dying  of  hunger, 
in  nakedness,  by  the  way  side.  High-minded 
English  individuals  have  ever  been  liberal  to 
us;  but  we  would  prefer  English  ju$tioe  to 
English  charity.  There  is  abundant  scope  for 
speculation  in  the  island,  where  English  capi- 
tal might  be  employed  to  the  advantage  of 
both  countries — there  are  bogs  to  be  reclaimed— 
mines  to  be  worked — and  factories  to  be  erected. 
Look  how  prosperous  they  are  in  the  north,  how 
comparatively  comfortable  in  the  county  Wex- 
ford— particularly  in  that  portion,  such  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Johnstown  Castle^  and  the 
vicinity  of  Bannow,  where  landlords  reside  and 
superintend  the  judicious  changes  (changes  withr 
out  violence  to  prejudice  or  feeling)  that  take 
place,  and  are  ready  to  cheer  the  peasant  od- 
waids  to  the  attainment  of  tboie  oomibrts 
which  are  considered  essential  in  well-regttlated 
England.^' 

*'  S.top,  stop,  Marcuiv^  said  Flor%  kui^iif ; 
**  if  inateadc^  thi«e  biindra}  a-y ear  ttd .»  put 
little  ISuoG^  joMT.  ridi  iriatipD  bud  baqutathad 
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jou  two  thousand  a  year,  you  should  have  been 
a  great  parliament  man,  and  I  would  have  been 
a  great  ])arliament  woman — wouldnH  I  ride  an 
Arabian  and  leap  a  five-barred  gate  every  morn- 
ing before  breakfast  7* 

*^  I  shall  never  be  a  parliament  man,"  said 
the  gentle  Marcus,  resuming  his  occupation 
when  his  feelings  were  calmed  down  to  their 
usual  tone ,  '*  I  shall  never  be  a  parliament 
man,  though  I  hope  to  be  as  useful  as  one  in 
my  own  sphere.'* 

'*  Oh,^  exclaimed  Connor,  ^*  I  knew  I  had 
forgotten  to  tell  you  something  I  heard  in  town 
this  morning.** 

«•  What  is  it  ?"  said  Margaret 

*•  Why,  there  has  been  news  of  the  Griffin." 

*'  What  of  cat's  claws,  as  poor  Aileen  calls 
her  .^  inquired  Flora. 

**  Thus  much,**  he  replied  ;  "  you  know  the 
trinkets  found  upon  her  person,  together  with 
one  or  two  other  awkward  circumstances,  caused 
her  tnnifportation." 

><  Tea,  we  all  know  that,**  said  Flora.  *'  Spite- 
fbl  old  toad  1  when  they  went  to  search  her,  she 
polled  out  my  coral  necklace,  under  pretence  of 
^iniiig  it  ii|h'  and  then  napt  the  string  so  that 
eSlbe  bcada  tdled  down  the  nomitain/' 
V--j«MtadiewdlDwed  one  of  my  rB^**  taid 
Maignet^  moanfully. 
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*<  Well,  she  created  a  terrible  disturbance  on 
board  the  transport/'  said  Connor :  '^  it  was  no 
use  attempting  to  punish  her  as  any  one  else 
would  have  been  punished ;  she  managed  the 
men  and  corrupted  the  women,  and  then  they 
put  her  in  solitary  confinement,  and  she  tried  to 
blow  up  the  powder ;  and  she  contrived  some 
way  to  get  at  the  spirit  store; — at  all  events 
the  captain  declared  that  he  had  made  four 
voyages  to  Botany  Bay,  and  that  the  anxieties 
ofthe  four  put  together  would  not  amount  to  a 
tithe  of  what  he  suffered  when  Mabel  Griffin 
was  his  passenger.^ 

*^  I  can  believe  it/*  said  Margaret. 

*^  It  so  happened/'  continued  Connory  *'  that 
the  first  person  she  met  after  her  landing,  where 
she  was  sentenced  to  bard  labour,  was  her  third 
or  fourth  husband,  I  am  not  certain  which, 
and  she  pounced  upon  him  as  an  eagle  would 
on  a  leveret ;  she  insisted  on  her  ckdm,  and 
kicked  up  such  a  Mndg  that  she  was  ordered 
into  irons,  when — what  should  the  man  turn 
out  to  be,  who  was  putting  on  the  darbies  ?*' 

"  The  whfit?*  inquired  Margaret. 

^  Why,  fetters,  to  be  ture^  or  handcuflf^  I 
doa\  know  whidb,  but  I  know  if  s  one  or  tha 
other,**  laid  Floni,  irfio  alwajra  £dt  m  997  iiiife» 
minine  prida  in  a  dti^t  icqiawtaBO^  wiA  ibm^ : 
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*'  I  am  lure  /  doo't  know,  but  pray  tell  us," 
exclaimed  Margaret. 

"  Why,  her  tecond  hueband  ! — of  course,  she 
declined  suy  hither  claim  on  the  fourth,  finding 
that  the  second  was  a  man  haying  authority ; 
but  I  heard  tell,  noting  could  surpass  the  scene 
between  the  two  husbands,  one  resigning  the 
lady  to  the  other  with  the  utmost  politeness, 
while  the  Griffin  eyed  them  both,  at  one  mo- 
meet  with  her  sly  leer  of  familiarity,  the  next 
hardening  her  features  into  the  fiendish  ex- 
preanon,  which  onee  seen  could  never  be  for- 
gotten." 

"li  that  allf"  inquired  Flora. 

**  All  I"  repeated  Connor  ;  **  is  it  not 
eogugh?" 

**  Why  pntty  well,  but  not  very  well,  for 
th*  GfiiBn ;  I  thought  she'd  have  blown  up  the 
gtavenniMOt4iouw,  (I  suppose  there  is  onc^)  or 
fNtlHpa  met  aod  nuuried  Ullck  O'SuUlTan.** 

■rFmr  UUAI*  Mid  Uwgaret;  "that  in- 
dnd  midd  be  ■  wane  fsta  than  even  he  de- 


I 


"Wd^"  miA  CooMr.  ImgfaiiiBi  **it  b  as- 
tonishing how  gentlfl  a  woman  always  ia  to  the 
faults  of  an  old  lover  :  howtrver,  Margaret,  as 
he  wss  a  lover  of  youra,  1  am  very  glad  his 
exile  was  voluntary." 
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^*  And  then,'*  said  Margaret,  *^  he  paid  us  a 
delicate  compliment  by  his  request  that  I  would 
watch  over  poor  Aileen ;  gratitude  to  the  girl 
would  have  obliged  me  to  do  so ;  and,  moreover, 
there  is  something  so  sweet,  so  mournful,  so 
interesting  about  her,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  know  and  not  love  her.'' 

"  It  is  strange — "  observed  Connor ;  and,  be- 
fore finishing  his  sentence*  I  cannot  help  re- 
marking how  much  Connor^s  manner  and  mode 
of  speaking  had  improved  since  his  marriage ; 
not  that  he  had  lost  his  sweet  musical  brogue, 
but  there  was  a  propriety  and  fitness  in  what 
he  said,  mingled  with  his  old  habits  and  mirth- 
fulness,  that  made  him  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful persons  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
*'  It  is  wonderful  bow  much  Aileen  is  changed  I 
her  way  is  so  quiet — ^her  eyes  are  not  rest- 
less,  and  she  has  laid  by  her  spindle  to  knit 
stockings  for  little  Connor,  when  he  ii  old 
enough  to  wear  them — ^I  wonder  when  will 
that  be  ? — Hush  !  she  is  singing  the  little  aong 
that  Marcus  wrote.** 

And  while  Connor  was  speaking,  Aileen  en- 
tered the  room ;  her  look  certainly  wore  a  niore 
compose^  aspect,  but  it  was  still  waodttliig; 
her  flofliiag  top  fms  :BMNre  eared  ibr^  Mfii  bar 
beautiful  hair,  wfc^iorij.iwf^   wtnagui^  bat 
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bound  round  her  head   with  a  fillet   of  blue 
ribbon. 

*'  How  smart  you  look,  Aileen !'"  said  Con- 
nor to  her. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  mournfully,  "Hector  Lee 
tied  Aileen*s  head  with  blue  ribbon,  because 
Aileen  was  crying  this  morning/' 

"And  why  was  Aileen  crying?"  inquired 
Margaret. 

"  Because,"  she  said,  "  it  is  harvest-time,  and 
poor  Ulick  was  born  in  harvest — ^yet  he  is  not 
iiere  now," — and  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

'^But,  Aileen,  you  were  singing  just  now." 

"  Yes^ — shall  Aileen  sing  babby's  song  again, 
— she  loves  babby." 

The  ready  tears  were  chased  away  by  the 
as  ready  smiles^  and  she  sat  down  close  to  Mar- 
garet, and  laying  her  bright^  shining  head  on 
her  lap^  she  sang  the  infant's  song,  which  Con- 
nor  delighted  to  think  Marcus  Roche  had 
written  in  honour  of  his  first-bom. 


"  Lnllabjr,  lullaby ! 
I  h«re  heard  mj  own  darUng's  first  low  cry, 
.  Aa  I  .^fcood,  and  tmnbledj  tha  chamber  nigh ; 
,,,|fe,a«d  heart  beat,  as  I  breathed  a  prayer— 
"  ifiit  heart  that  anodber  was  come  to  share ; 
''''  mid  yite^paittlMt  Wif both  « 
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Lullaby,  lullaby ! 
But  I  heard  my  baby's  voice  with  a  sigh; 
The  plant  that  gave  birth  to  the  bud  might  die ! 
With  an  aching  heart  I  had  heard  my  boy ; 
And  I  spoke  in  a  tone  that  spoke  no  joy^ 
Pray  heaven,  the  babe  is  not  sent  to  destroy ! 

Lullaby,  lullaby  1 

LuUaby,  lullaby! 
But  when  the  weak  mother  all  sweetly  smiled. 
And  gave  to  my  arms  my  own  living  child, — 
She  smiled,  and  I  saw  that  my  fears  were  rain ! 
Though  its  uew-bom  voice  may  have  told  of  pain, 
'Twas  music  to  me  when  I  heard  it  again  I 

LuUaby,  lullaby !" 

**  Thank  you,  Aileen/'  said  Marcus*  when 
she  had  finished ;  *'  you  must  sing  that  for 
Father  Horragan  the  next  time  he  asks  you; 
Aileen  must  always  sing  when  she  is  asked. 

**  If  you  plase,  ma'am/*  said  a  bare-l^gj^ 
(not  bare-footed)  maid-servant,  poking  her 
head  in  through  the  half-open  door,  **  Fm  sorry 
to  the  heart  for  it,  but  the  speckled  cow  got  her 
head  (bad  cess  to  it  f)  over  the  garden  gate, 
which  Jackej  Miller  haa  been  tould  these  Aree 
days  to  hammer  the  nail  In,  whicb,  sir,  he  put 
off  doing,  aa  he  doea  sometimea  when  if*a  hia 
lack  to  take  m  diop^  whidi  imft  ofteiH-raiid  Fd 
be  nrry  to  ai^  a  wovd^i^giiut  hiai    ody  he 
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has  an  eye  (Jackey  has  but  the  one,  sir)  afther 
ould  Monica  Murphey's  granddaughter,  which 
is  a  burning  shame,  ma'am,  and  she  but  a  slip 
ov  a  girl,  growing  up  under  the  noses  of  her 
elders,  to  say  nothing  of  her  betters,  in  a  rude 
way — which  isn't  manners,  ma'^am, — only,  to  be 
sure,  your  favour,  ma'am,  makes  her  take  airs 
on  herself,  and  so " 

**  What  are  you  driving  at,  Norry  ?" 

**  Jacky's  one  eye^  masther,  if  you  plase,  sir," 
replied  Norah,  advancing  a  little  farther,  and 
dropping  a  curtsey. 

"But  you  need  not  do  that,^  said  Flora, 
"  when  he  has  but  one." 

**0  Miss  Flory,  I  ax  yer  pardon,  ma'am, 
MrSi  Marcus  Roche,  as  the  postman  says  it  is, 
— ^you're  mighty  pleasant  and  handy  with  the 
juke,  and  the  merrimentt  and  all  innocent,  pli- 
sant  divilry*** 

«  Thank  you,  Norah." 

**  Kindly  welcome^  ma'am,  said  Norah,** 
dropping  anoCher  curtsey ;  "  and  sure^  miss-^ 
vmVuDi  it  would  be  cruel  in  me  to  do  you  in- 
juadoe^  if  it  waa  only  on  account  of  the  goslings, 
tor  the  turkeys  that  are  thriving  so^  on  the 
■hibUe,  wUdi  the  maather,  God  bless  him  I 
'  Mfer  idMs^  Hke  some  feme  nagursL* 

^ B«^  l^riK"  iptenrnptad  Margantp  ««yoii 
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began  with  the  speckled  cow  putting  her  head 
over  the  garden  gate ^" 

*'  Of  all  holies  betwixt  us  and  harem,  so  I 
did,  ma'am,  and  I  only  wish  I  could  end  there, 
on  account  of  Masther  Hector's  beautiful  shirts, 
whin  I  pulled  them  out  of  the  tub  this  morn- 
ing— it  was  gone  six>  for  the  days  do  be  getting 
short.*" 

'*  More  than  your  story  is,"  said  Flora, 

^*  Now,  ma'am.  Mistress  Marcus  Roche,  let 
us  alone,  iv  you  plase ;  and  I  tould  the  post- 
man, (he^s  as'  civil  spoken  a  man  as  iver  com 
out  ov  Blarney,  is  Pat  Langan,  and  can  read 
all  the  letters  he  carries  through  one  another 
without  specs,  and  he  turned  seventy  if  he's  a 
day.") 

*'  That's  kind  of  him,"  said  Connor,  drily. 

^^  Trotli,  masther,  it's  wonderful,  he's  a 
lamed  man  is  Langan,  and  first  cousin  by  the 
mother's  side  to  Pat  Langan»  the  Irish  haro 
that  beat  Crib  to  smashes.^ 

**But  the  spotted  cow,  I  wish  you  would 
keep  to  her,**  said  Margaret. 

'*  I'd  be  long  sorry,  misthress  dear,  as  I  said 
whin  I  see  maather^a  Maiedle— wha^7on<KsaU*it 
wahtoottt  going  down  her  throat,  and  ncnAiDgW 
atopic  tfnd^mirftlwr  Haeloi^a  lUrfs  taUBitigWt'^ 
heii»nieiiii*«"*a-J^---*'  ■-  .'■•*•.'  »'Tai.s.'.i»'« 
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"  The  English  of  it  is,  I  suppose,"  said  Mar- 
garet who,  like  everybody 'else  who  lives  in  Ire- 
land, must  be  content  to  put  up  with  the  an- 
noyance which  odd,  obstinate,  perplexing^ 
amusing  servants  create; — **the  English  of  it 
is,  I  suppose,  that  in  opposition  to  my  com- 
mands, you  put  the  linen  to  bleach  on  my 
lawn,  and  the  cow,  not  being  properly  fastened, 
has  eaten  the  linen.*^ 

^*  JuBt  it  thin,  misthress;  see  that  now,  bar- 
ring the  opposition,  which  I  don't  take  to  my- 
self at  all,  for  it  wasn't  I,  but  the  girl  put  it 
there '* 

**  But,"  interrupted  Margaret,  **  I  forbade 
you  to  do  it  at  all." 

"  In  the  day  I  know  you  did,  ma'am,  but 
sure  the  night's  not  the  day/^ 

Flora  laughed  at  Norah's  ingenuity,  and 
Margaret  went  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
injury. 

**  Marcus.*^  said  Flora,  **  I  wish  you  would 
juft  write  down  every  word  Norah  has  uttered, 
as  «  sample  of  Irish  perspicuity  of  style." 

**  For  sluuneb  Flora  r 

y  O  Maitber  Marcus,  if  you  put  me  in  a 
bookt**  aiqd  Nonh,  **  Fll  never  forgive  you»  sir ; 
t^|i^^.  BQiNi  of  mjr  fomiljr  desarve  such  a  pu- 
mhment  as  that— all  quiet,  dacent  peo|iW-«iiot 
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one  of  them  ever  left  the  couDthry  except  afther 
the  ruction,  whin  Gineral  Hoult  was  glorifying 
the  counthry ;  and  sure  it  waS|  as  my  mother 
said,  the  pathriotism " 

^*  Norah/'  interrupted  Connor,  ^*  I  think  you 
presume  too  much  on  being  an  old  servant,  you 
know  how  displeased  your  mistress  is,  and  yet 
you  take  it  as  easy ^" 

**  Law,  sir,  masther  dear  I  I'm  heavy  sorry, 
but  all  the  tears  in  Aileen's  eyes  won^t  bring 
the  shirts  back.^ 

"  ni  turn  over  a  new  leaf.'^ 

"  Masther  dear,— don't — youVe  turned  over  a 
grate  many,  and  we^re  the  talk  of  the  counthry 

•  A         •  ft 

as  It  IS 

^'  Is  the  postman  come  ?^  inquired  Marcus. 

^^  Sure  I  knew  I  had  that  to  tell,**  replied  the 
provoking  Norah,  ^'only  I  forgot  it; — ^he's 
waiting  within.'' 

'^  Well,  let  him  wait,"  said  Connor. 

'<  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Norah;  <'I'llteU  him 
what  you  say,  master.  It 's  little  he  used  to 
think  of  waiting  the  length  of  a  long  summeK^a 
day,  until  the  mistfaress  put  it  into  his  bead 
that  time  mw  fltofMy,  mad  thens^a  no  hag  with 
the  way  he  keeps  on  now—bothering;  ud  fab 
wifegaj  aa  a  paycock  with  themonej  he  nMdtrie 
out  of  the  adds  and  ends  of  the  boniiii  aild  the 
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misthress  at  the  head  of  it  all,*'  aiid  Norah  dis- 
appeared to  acquaint  the  improving  postman 
that  he  must  wait. 

"  Let  us  hear  what  you  have  written  to 
Peter,''  said  Connor. 

And  Flora  snatched  the  letter  from  Marcus. 
"  Hum — ^hum  !"  she  muttered,  while  her  dark 
eyes  danced  over  the  pages — *^  here,  to  be  sure, 
is  my  husband's  usual  quantity  of  patriotism/^ 

**  And  a  good  thing  it  is,"  said  Connor,  '^  and 
I  only  wish  that  the  number  of  patriots,  who, 
like  Marcus,  have  a  heart  to  feel  and  a  head  to 
think,  may  go  on  increasing,  for  the  one  does 
little  without  the  other.  Why,  it's  wonderful, 
quite  wonderful,  the  good  a  trifleof  money  judi- 
ciously laid  out  does  among  the  poon'*' 

**  And  here,"  she  continued,  without  noticing 
Connor's  interruption,  *^  here  is  his  usual  quan- 
tity of  poetry ^" 

*^  What,  about  my  boy  ?"  inquired  Connor, 
eagerly. 

**  Psba !"  exclaimed  Flora ;  ^'  no ;  but  I  will 
reail  you  the  condusion  of  his  most  flowery 
e|}ittkii  By  the  way,  Marcus,  do  you  expect^ 
little  Peter  Swan  to  understand  this?— Here, 
Mai]pMnst.  if  you  have  done  reproving  the  care- 
IffpMta  of  your  domestici,  I  pray  you  attend.*' 

Hargaret  entered,  and  Flora  read — 
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•*  *  We  are  each,  I  assure  you,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  as  perfect  happiness  as  can  fa]l  to  the  lot  of 
human  beings ;  I  have  sufficient  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  my  numerous  pursuits ;  I  am  forming 
an  HortfMsiccus  of  Irish  plants,  and  proceed- 
ing rapidly  with ' 

«  That's  Latin,"  said  Flora,  "  and  even  if  I 
could  read  it,  I  would  pretend  not  to  be  able  to 
do  so ;  the  men  never  like  a  woman  who  sports 
Latin." 

She  continued, — *^  *  As  to  my  dear  Flora»  I 
did  not  take  your  advice ;  you  said  you  would 
as  soon  marry  a  whirlwind,'  (the  little  brute !) 
*  but  I  find  her  only  a  zephyr,  bearing  perfume 
and  happiness  to  my  bosom !'  (Marcus,  how 
clever  you  are,  and  what  sweet  nonsense  you 
write !)  '  As  to  Margaret  and  Connor,  it  is^ 
indeed,  joy-giving  to  witness  their  union ;  her 
gentle  firmness,  her  good  sense,  her  affection  for 
her  adopted  count  ry,  her  devotion  to  her  hus- 
band, are  the  admiration  of  all  who  know  her. 
Connor  is  bold  and  brave  as  ever,  but  it  is  as- 
tonishing the  power  he  has  gained  over  his 
companions,  by  uniting  discretion  to  those  qua- 
lities which  belong  almost  exclusively  to  his 
oountrymen.  It  is  a  Uesaed  thing  to  see  so 
much  love,  and  peace,  and  tendernsis  dirdling 
bencfUh  thsb  Toot* 
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did 


"  You  have  said  nothing  about  Norah  and  tlie 
cow/'  put  in  Flora ;  but  as  her  eye  rested  on 
her  sister,  she  saw  tears  making  their  way  down 
her  cheeks,  and  the  same  moment  Connor 
pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

"  It's  true  for  him  !*"  he  exclaimed  proudly ; 
'^it's  owing  to  your  influence  that  I  am  held  up 
by  the  gentry, — by  the  poor  and  the  rich,  as 
tiie  model  of  an  Irish  farmer; — you  combated 
the  evil,  and  cherished  the  good — ^you,  Marga- 
ret, shone  like  the  sun — ^you  made  me  feel — '' 

*'  The  Groves  of  Blarney,  they  are  so  chamning/' 

sung  Aileen,  as  she  glided  into  the  room ;  and 
Connor  repeated  the  line  with  an  emphasis 
which  evinced  that  the  Groves  of  Blarney  were 
to  him  a  terrestrial  paradise. 
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As  those  who  have  read  my  story  may  desire  to  make 
■eqitaintance  with  a  few  beta  connected  with  the  loco- 
Uiies  I  have  choMO  for  it,  I  will  not  apologiK  for 
boCTOwing  from  my  friend  Mr.  Crofton  Crokerso  much 
ofhia  "  Reaearchea"  a>  may  answer  my  purpose. 

"  Blarney  Cutle  was  huilt  abont  the  middle  of  the 
eaniory,  by  Conaac  Mac  Carty,  or  Canhy, 
Laider,  or  th«  811009.  ^^  **'  ^■'^end^ 
ftvm  tba  kfa^  of  Coik,  and  waa  eate«aned  ao  powerful 
a  driaftam,  that  tba  English  aettlen  in  hi>  pan  of 
MmaUr  paid  him  an  amioal  tribnta  of  forty  pound*, 
tt  prMMt  tb«&  ftom  the  attaeka  and  iDtolU  of  the 
Irish.  To  him  in  nUo  atcrilied  the  biiildin);  of  ilii' 
Abbey  auJ  Castlu  of  Kilurca,  itie  nunaery  of  Bnlly- 
wcadinc,  and  many  other  religious  houseti,  io  the  for- 
mor  of  which  he  wiw  buried.    Ti  wou'd  be  a  matter  of 
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little  im]M>rtance  and  considerable  labour  to  trace  the 
Castle  of  Blarney  from  one  possessor  to  another.  The 
genealogical  table  in  Keating's  History  of  Ireland 
will  enable  those  addicted  to  research  to  follow  the 
Mac  Caity  pedigree ;  but  a  tiresome  repetition  of 
names,  occasioned  by  the  scantiness  of  them  in  an 
exceedingly  numerous  family,  presents  continual  causes 
of  perplexity  to  the  general  reader.  The  names  of 
Donough,  Cormac,  Teig,  Florence,  Dermot,  Owen, 
and  Donnell,  constitute  almost  the  whole  catalogue 
used  by  the  Mac  Cartys  for  a  period  exceeding  six 
hundred  years.  This  difficulty  is  heightened  from 
the  entire  sept  being,  in  point  of  fact,  without  a  sir- 
name,  as  the  followers  of  most  chieftains  in  Ireland 
as  well  as  Scotland  assumed  that  of  their  lord.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth  a  statute  was  enacted, 
commanding  each  individual  to  take  upon  himself  a 
separate  simame,  "  either  of  his  trade  and  faculty,  or 
of  some  quality  of  his  body  or  mind,  or  the  place 
where  he  dwelt,  so  that  every  one  should  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other."  Out  this  statute  did  not 
eflect  the  object  proposed,  and  Spenser,  in  his  View 
of  Ireknd,  mentions  it  as  havii^  become  obsolete,  and 
strongly  recommends  its  renewal. 

As  a  sketch  of  the  history  9(  the  Moskeiy  bnnch 
of  the  Mao  Carty  family  affimb  an  opportmiity  of  il- 
Instntiag  many  important  erentt  in  the  aondtof 
Ireland,  perhaps  iio<  apology  will  be  neecHaiy  -fiiribe 
iitfroduclioa  of  ft  in  thoMoooat  pt  Bimey,  whiahvM 
ibeir  principal  leMjenceb^  Dm  MgiMLMiine  ^«iat^ 
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at  clu  wu  Cafty,  aapposed  to  be  derived  from  Car- 
theigh,  wbicb  rigoifiea  an  tobabitant  of  tho  rock,  and 
Mac,  denoling  "  ton  of,"  wa>  used  before  tbe  father's 
chriitiau  name  for  tbe  purpose  of  diatiDctian,  as  Mac 
Connae  Carty  expreased  Carty  son  of  Cormac.  Thifi 
manner  of  designation  appears  discontinued  on  the 
iotroduetioD  of  a  greater  variety  of  names,  and  the 
Hae  alone  retained  by  tbe  elder  branches. 

It  is  also  Deceasory  to  remark,  ihat  the  title  of 
Mnakery  was  aaanmed  by  (he  chief  of  ihat  district 
■from  being  lord  of  tbe  soil.  This  aluo  creates  much 
fonfuaion,  u  the  same  person  is  frequently  called 
Carty,  Mac  Carty,  and  Lord  Muskery ;  and  when 
knighthood  had  been  conferred,  the  title  of  Moskery 
was  adll  retwned  with  that  of  Sir,  as  Cormac  Mac 
Tag  Carty  we  find  styled  Sir  Cormiic  Mac  Teig 
Xkrty,  Lord  Muakery. 

I  o&T  ■•  a  matter  of  conjectura,  that  the  title  of 
EkA  Clanctrtyt  conferred  on  the  Mac  Coriies  by 
Cbtrietdie  Second,  had  its  origin  in  Lwd  of  the  Clan 
afCwtj^ 

..  In  IA4S  an  indflntare  of  allegiance  to  the  Engltah 
Immwm  rigned  by  Toig  Mac  Cannae  Carty  (Dum. 
Ji»  Hoakery)  smongat  other  Iriab  chiefUins ;  and  in 
3iM  hm  maa  Dermod  wu  knighted  at  Lunerick,  on 
^fca  ■^MMMBM,  by  Tbomis  Bari  of  Sumx,  (the  Lord       ^^ 

I  Deputy,^  nlio  nt  ihe  snmc  time  prt's<fnt«d  hiin  iriili  n  ^^M 
);old  cliain  and  a  pair  ef  gilt  spiira.  Thiij  mark  of  ^^| 
iaTDUr  "as  certainly  meriieil,  lor  tbe  Muskery  Mac  ^^| 
Cartie*),  unlike  most  etbrr  Iri:th  elati*.  appear  to  have       ^^^ 
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Strictly  maintained  tlieir  faitli  with  the  English,  since 
the  original  submission  of  their  ancestor^  the  king  of 
Cork,  to  Henry  II. 

Inl580«  Sir  James  of  Desmond,  brother  to  the  no- 
torious earl,  entered  the  district  of  Muskery,  probably 
stimulated,  iu  addition  to  his  love  of  plunder,  by  envy 
of  Cormac  Mac  Teig  Carty,  whom  the  Lord  Deputy 
Mountjoy,  in  a  letter  to  the  council  of  England,  men- 
tions, "  for  loyalty  and  civil  deportment,  to  be  the 
rarest  man  that  ever  was  bom  among  the  Irishry.** 
Camden  also  notices  him  as  a  person  "  of  givat 
name"  in  Muskery,  *'  which  is  a  wild  and  woody  conn- 
try."  But  Sir  James  of  Desmond  sought  his  own 
destruction,  as  tlie  Mac  Carties  not  only  defeated  his 
party,  leaving  a  hundred  and  &hy  dead  on  the  field, 
but  took  Sir  James  prisoner,  who  was  delivered  by 
the  order  of  the  lords  judges  to  Sir  Warham  St. 
Leger  and  Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  Walter  Raleigh, 
by  whom,  in  virtue  of  a  special  commission  directed 
to  tbem,  he  was  tried  as  a  traitor,  and,  being  found 
guilty,  was  executed,  and  his  head  and  quarters  fixed 
on  the  gates  of  Cork. 

For  this  service,  Cormac  Mae  Teig  Carty  was 
knighted  by  the  lord  josdoe,  and  made  high  sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Cork«  with  a  oommiasioD  of  martial  law. 
and  power  to  grant  protection  for  fifteen  daya  to  any 
but  principal  rebels. 

On  th6  21at  October.  1601.  Cormie  Mao  DonDod 
Car^«  eonunooly  ealled  Lord  Mmkoiy*  attoekaddio. 
Spaaiih  tancbea  at  i^*"— i^j  {»  mmmani  of «  V*^ 


I 


or  Iiiafa,  by  Older  of  Sir  George  Carew,  (ihe  lonl 
pmideiit ;}  aod  though  at  fint  he  drove  the  invaders 
before  bim,  yet  he  soon  retreated  without  much  ftp- 
pamt  cause,  on  which  Sir  Williun  Godolphiu,  (who 
went  into  Ireland  with  the  nufbrtunate  Eari  of  Essex,) 
■dnneed  and  forced  the  SpaniaTds  to  retire.  This 
rummslance,  when  so  many  Irish  chieflains  were  in 
opn  rebellion,  was  sufficient  to  throw  strong  suspi- 
cioiu  on  the  Utacbment  of  the  Mac  Carties  to  the 
Ei^lish ;  and  about  the  same  time  Teig  Mac  Cormai: 
Carty,  cooun  to  the  Lord  Muskery,  deserted  from 
Sir  George  Caiew'a  troop  to  tlie  enemy ;  but  shortly 
aAor,  either  through  policy  or  repentance,  he  addressed 
K  Idler  to  die  lord  president,  dated  from  "Caniga- 
hky,"  the  9lh  Jane,  1602 ;  a  copy  of  which  may  be 
fannd  ID  the  Pacau  Hibemia,  expressing  contridon 
far  his  condnet,  and  requesting,  through  Sir  George'^ 
Mifdiariftni  to  be  receivad  again  to  the  queeo's  favour. 

Tba  laid  prMidetit,  natnrajlj  feeling  that  little 
dapandanoa  cvnld  be  placed  on  snch  a  peieon,  gave  a 
ibwded  fefHa]  to  his  peiitioii,  and  Teig  Mac  Connao 
Caity  bad  racourae,  for  procuring  his  pardon,  to  the 
^HhoaeonMa  means  of  betraying  the  confidence  of 
tualrawwD  Load  M oakery,  and  accused  him  of  cer- 
iwpwiling  wilk  tbe  Spasidi  atid  Italian  goTemments, 
wad  of  having  received  frum  the  fonnereight  tbomnd 
lIucsIs,  for  nliicli  smii  he  had  promiaed  U>  deliT«  hia 
ta»t!c  of  Blaniij}'  tutu  ilifir  lionds. 

This  informalioD,  Curroboi-ating  thai  fclirad  ftmi 
otbai  sovTcea,  and  sucngiliened  b/'itN 

r8 
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Stances,  completely  served  to  establish  Lord  M uskery's 
disofTection  on  the  mind  of  the  president,  who  con- 
eluded  on  apprehending  him  as  a  traitor,  yet  dreaded 
using  forcible  measares,  knowing  his  clan  to  be  one  of 
the  most  powerful  in  Ireland,  and  capable  of  ofiering 
an  obstinate  resistance,  which  would  doubtless  receive 
foreign  as  well  as  internal  support.  Lord  Muskeiy 
was  stated  to  have  a  thousand  well-armed  followers  in 
readiness  for  action,  and  it  was  known  could  command 
the  services  of  the  clans  of  Reardin,  Murphy,  and 
Sweeny  of  Muskery,  with  the  O^Learies,  O'Mahonies, 
and  O'DriscoUs  of  Carbery.  He  was  also  possessed 
of  many  castles,  particularly  those  of  Kilerea,  Mac- 
room,  and  Blarney,  which  latter  is  described,  at  thai 
time,  as  being  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  ])rovince  of 
Munster ;  "  for  it  is  four  piles  joined  in  one,  seated 
upon  a  main  rock,  so  as  it  is  free  from  mining,  the 
wall  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  flanked  at  each  comer  to 
the  best  advantage."  Stratagem  was  therefore  re* 
sorted  to,  and  Sir  Charles  Wilmot  and  Captain  Roger 
Harvey,  with  part  of  their  companies,  despatched  from 
Cork  to  endeavour  to  surprise  Blarney ;  bnt  in  this 
they  failed,  the  waidene  being  on  the  alert^  who  con- 
pelled  them  to  receive  withoat  the  walls  some  lefreA- 
m6nt  which  they  requested. 

Lud  Muskery  was,  however,  taken  and  bTonf^ 
before  the  president  and  eonncil  of  Corit.  He  lepd- 
led  with  indignation-  the  charge  of  treuon^tldM  Milt- 
■eir  t  iilnideied'Mid  filmed  man,  dtehrsd  die  #kilt 
a  coaqpitacgriir  Va  enMiei,  and  "iiiMiMW^jhM- 
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flouncing  all  claim  to  favour  or  pardon,  if  the  cliarge 
could  be  supported  by  lawful  testimony.  The  pressi- 
dent  replied  coolly  to  his  vehement  protestations,  and 
urged  him,  if  guilty,  freely  to  confess  his  guilt,  and 
entreat  tlie  queen's  mercy ;  or,  if  innocent,  that  he 
should  deliver  bis  castle  of  Blarney  iiHo  the  hands  of 
trustees,  who  would  bold  it  until  the  chai'gcs  against 
him  were  disproved.  Liord  Muskery  hesitated,  and 
was  in  consequence  committed  to  gaol,  where  he  was 
detained  heavily  ironed.  Finding  himself  so  much  in 
the  president's  power,  and  perhaps  somewhat  intimi- 
dated by  his  temperate  yet  inflexible  conduct.  Lord 
Muskery  at  length  consented  to  surrender  up  Blarney 
to  Captain  Tafie,  in  whom  he  reposed  much  confi- 
dence, on  a  promise  of  its  being  restored  to  him  in  an 
unaltered  condition.  His  abbey  and  castle  of  Kilcrca 
was  delivered  to  Captain  Francis  Slingsbie,  and  a 
considerable  force  was  sent  under  Captain  Flower  and 
Sir  Charles  Wilmot  to  reduce  Macroom,  from  which, 
on  account  of  its  situation^  an  obstinate  resistance  was 
expected. 

In  the  mean  time  Iiord  Muskery  *s  wife  and  younger 
children  were  taken  and  confined  at  Cork,  and  his 
fidlowera  employed  a  confidential  man,  named  John 
O'Healy,  to  convey  the  eldest  son,  Cormac  Oge  Carty , 
(ihfB  a  stodent  at  Oxford,)  secretly  from  England, 
Uni  to  oommnaicate  with  the  Spanish  govemmenu 
!!KI|i|  pmidont,  having  received  infomation  of  these 
pIplllW  ma^  (yHmly  os  sh^board  as  he  was  leaving 
jD^ik.iusbmirv  who^  to  pcevent  discovery,  flung  into 
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the  sea  a  bag  containing  his  despatches  and  money,  so 
that  no  secret  was  divulged^  and  no  further  proof  than 
the  act  existed  to  criminate  him.  O'Healy  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  Lord  Muskery  more  cloi^ely  guarded 
than  ever.     "  If  shackles  of  iron,  walls  of  stone,  and 
force  of  men  can  make  him  sure,"  said  his  gaoler  in 
reply  to  the  lord  president  s  charge,  **  then  shall  my 
prisoner  be  forthcoming  whensoever  the  state  may  be 
pleased  to  call  for  him."    Sir  George  Carew's  charge 
was  repeated  and  enforced  to  the  goaler  both  by  the 
Bishop  of  Cork  and  Dominick  Sarsfieldf  the  queen's 
attorney  for  Mnnster,  who  commanded  him  to  keep 
Lord  Muskery  "  in  a  handlock  with  his  own  servant, 
or  some  soldier  of  especial  trust."    Two  days  after  this 
last  caution,  Lord  Muskery  escaped !    He  contrived, 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  force 
himself  oat  of  a  window  and  descend  into  the  street, 
where  "  were  divers  manUemen  to  receive  him."  The 
alarm  was  given  almost  instantly,  and  a  vigorous  pur- 
suit commenced, — but  in  vain  ;  favoured  by  a  dark 
night,  and  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country, 
protected  by  a  select  band  of  men,  (each  of  whom 
would  have  laid  down  his  life  in  defenee  of  their 
lord,)  and  surrounded  by  hundreds  who  were  wilfing 
to  fiivour  and  assist  his  flight,  it  is  not  surprising, 
having  once  passed  the  iron  grate  of  his  prison*  be 
should  baffle  even  the  most  active  pvmiit    The  pie- 
ddent  immediaiely  iasoed  letters  to  Sir  Charlei  WiU 
Hiott  (who  atiU  ky  befim  Macroom,)  thltt  tf  he  cMdd 
net  gein  the  eaade  that  night,  he  ilwdd  lete  fhe 
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riege«  and  retreat  the  next  morning ;  but,  almost  in 
ihe  same  hoar  these  orders  arrived,  Macroom  Castle 
accidentally  caught  fire,  and  the  besieged,  as  a  last 
resourcei  took  refuge  on  the  lawn,  where  most  of  them 
(about  fiAy)  were  put  to  the  sword. 

On  the  news  of  Lord  Muskery's  escape,  O'Sullivon 
of  Beare,  Captain  Terril,  and  others  in  rebellion,  of- 
fered to  support  him  against  the  lord  president ;  but 
Lonl  Muskery,  after  a  conference  with  the  latter,  con- 
sidering that  he  had  little  prospect  of  uhimate  success, 
and  that  both  his  family  and  estates  were  in  the  pre- 
sident's power,  determined  on  making  terms,  and 
wrote  requesting  permission  to  throw  himself  at  Sir 
George  Carew'a  feet ;  which  request  was  granted. 

This  submission  was  both  sincere  and  permanent, 
as  we  find  biin  and  his  clan  shortly  afterwards  actively 
employed  under  Sir  Charles  Wilmot  in  various  mili- 
tary exploits ;  and  it  would  appear  some  confidence 
was  placed  in  Lord  Muskery,  be  being  summoned  to 
parliament  as  Baron  of  Blarney. 

History  is  silent  re8|)eGting  the  Mac  Cartiea  for 
about  forty  years.  The  first  information,  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  of  the  insurrection  of  1641,  was  commu- 
nieated  to  Lord  Cork,  during  dinner-time,  at  Castle 
Lyonsi  his  lon-in-law  the  Earl  of  Barrymore's  house. 
where  a  large  company  of  Irish  chiefs  were  assembled. 
Donongh  Lord  Moskery  was  among  the  number, 
•Qd  treated  the  acconnt  as  an  exaggerated  tale ;  but 
iht  other  guests,  anticipating  lerioiia  consequences, 
,afpaiiled«lNrQptly«  and  retnnied  immediately  to  pre- 
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pare  their  respective  residences  for  defence.  Lord 
Muskery's  conduct  on  this  occasion  appears  an  act  of 
the  deepest  dissimulation  ;  for  in  a  few  days  he  was  at 
the  head  of  several  thousand  Irish.  On  the  death  of 
Sir  William  St.  Leger,  Lord  Muskery,  whom  Ludlow 
styles  "an  Irish  rehel/  assumed  or  was  appointed  to  the 
presidency  of  Munster  by  Charles  I.,  notwithstanding 
tlie  solicitations  and  claims  of  Lord  Inchiquin,  son* 
in-law  to  the  former  president,  for  that  office,  which 
mortified  Lord  Inchiquin  so  much,  that  he  immedi- 
ately declared  for  the  parliament.  The  character  of 
Lord  Muskery  during  this  distracting  period,  when 
the  royal  and  parliament  parties  were  subdivided  into 
many  others,  that  more  than  once  changed  sides,  and 
fought  against  the  banuers  under  which  they  had  first 
appeared,  was  marked  by  a  love  of  discipline,  a  high 
sense  of  honour,  and  strong  feelings  of  humanity. 
Personal  bravery  can  scarcely  be  enumerated  a  virtue, 
when  every  man  of  that  day  was  of  necessity  a  soldier, 
and  Ireland  presented  a  scene  of  petty  and  treacherous, 
certainly  the  most  dreadful  state  of  warfare.  In  the 
beginning  of  1646,  Lord  Broghill,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Orrery,  took  the  castle  of  Blarney, 
which  be  seems  subsequently  to  have  occanonalljr 
made  his  quarters.  A  printed  letter  to  WQliain 
Lentfaally  the  Sjieaker,  from  Lord  Broghill^  is  pre* 
BMrvad  in  the  Briiiah  Miisenm,  dated  Blairnef^  Itt 
Angnst*  1661,  giving  an  account  of  a  batUe  betwcNMi 
Urn  and  Lord  Muskery.  Smiib«  in  his  Hiatorf^of 
Ceik»  aho  nenlaonift  nwuicripi  at  IiRnaia,ii  hit 
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mitive,  and  what  the  prodnce  of  design.     Tlie  delu- 

sbn  is  even  heightened  by  the  present  total  neglect. 

You  must  come  unexpectedly  into  this  little  shaded 

nook,  and  stand  upon  a  natural  terrace  above  the 

river,  which   glides  as   calmly  as  possible  beneath. 

Here,  if  you  feel  inclined,  a  rustic  conch  of  rock,  all 

festooned  with  moss  and  ivy,  is  at  your  service ;  but 

if  adventurous  feelings  urge  you  to  explore  farther,  a 

discovery  is  made  of  an  almost  concealed  irregularly 

excavated  passage  through  the  solid  rock,  which  is 

deicended  by  a  rude  flight  of  stone  steps,  called  the 

"  witch's  stairs,"  and  you  emerge  m/  margine  iVun 

rh,  over  which  depend  some  light  and  graceful  trees. 

It  is  indeed  a  fairy  scene,  and  I  know  of  no  place 

where  I  could  sooner  imagine  these  little  elves  holding 

their  moonlight  revelry. 
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with  a  thousand  mosketeen,  and,  to  use  his  lordship's 
words,  "  with  their  horse,  fought  horse-head  to  horse* 
head,  hacking  with  their  swords.  Not  a  horse  officer 
of  the  Irish/'  continues  Lord  Broghill,  **  except  one, 
but  he  or  his  horse  was  killed  or  wounded.  All  the 
first  rank  in  my  squadron,  being  thirty-three*  were 
either  killed  or  wounded.  We  resolved  not  to  give  or 
take  quarter ;  however,  several  had  quarter  after  the 
battle.  Among  the  baggage  was  found  a  peck-full  of 
charms,  relics,  &g.,  besides  an  infinite  quantity  taken 
.from  the  dead,  with  a  peculiar  one  on  paper,  said  to  be 
the  exact  measure  of  Our  Lady's  foot,  and  written  in 
it, '  Whoever  wears  this,  and  repeats  certain  prayers^ 
shall  be  free  from  gun-shot,  sword,  and  pike,'  respec- 
tively, as  each  desired.  Like  the  battle  of  Nasebj, 
from  a  fair  day  it  rained  hard  dming  the  fight,  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  afterwards  cleared  up 
agun.''  Lord  Broghill  tells  us,  that  his  "boldest 
horse,  being  twice  wounded,  became  so  fearful,  thatlw 
was  turned  to  the  coach.** 

From  this  account  it  is  evident  the  conflict  was  san- 
guinary in  the  extreme.  Mudtery  is  reported  to 
"  have  escaped  narrowly,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mao 
Gillicnddy  (who  commanded  young  Mnskeiy^a  regi* 
ment,  and  a  man  more  popular  than  Muakery  hfanself 
IB  his  own  conntfy)  was  made  prisoner  with  lliyor 
Mac  Gillariagfa,  an  old  Spanish  soUiar,  and  Other 
officariofnott.  '' 

*«  Wte  had  a  vaiy  Mr  moaifam  fiir  abovs  dMsH- 
miki^*'  writaa  Locd  Bnghill  in  bia  lattar  lo  llw 
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Speaker.  '*  and  indeed  it  was  bloody ;  for  I  gave  orders 
(0  kill  all,  tbough  some  few  prisoners  of  good  quality 
were  saved.  All  their  foot  fieldH>fficers  charged  on 
iboi  with  pikes  in  their  hands,  so  that  few  of  them  got 
off,  it  being  too  farre  from  any  bogs  or  woods,  which 
they  say  they  selected  purposely  that  their  men  might 
have  no  confidence  bnt  in*  their  courages  ;  but  we  re- 
lied on  a  better  strength  than  the  arm  of  flesh,  and 
when  their  strength  failed,  ours  did  not  fail  us.  Their 
priestSj  all  the  way  before  they  came  to  fight,  encou- 
nged  them  by  speeches,  but  especially  by  sprinkling 
holy  water  on  them,  and  by  charms,  of  which  I  here- 
with send  a  copy ;  (many  of  them  were  found 
quilted  in  the  doublets  of  the  dead.)  Certainly  ihey 
are  a  people  strangely  given  over  to  destniction,  who, 
thoagh  otherwise  understanding  enough,  let  them- 
selves be  still  deluded  by  ridiculous  things,  and  by 
mors  ridiculous  persons.  Had  I  been  one  of  the 
charmedj  I  would  have  first  tried  mine  on  the  priest 
who  gave  it." 

This  battle  hastened  the  surrender  of  Limerick  to 
Iretoo.  who  received  Lord  Broghill,  on  his  arrival 
iben,  with  a  complimentary  fiu^ie-joiem  Shortly 
after.  Lord  Mnskery  was  apprehended,  and  tried  for 
hit  liliif  on  the  chaige  of  having  murdered  several 
Ek^Iiih,  bat,  being  acquitted,  was  allowed  to  pass 
into  Spain ;  and  an  cnder  was  made  by  the  commis- 
aooeri  finr  the  parliament  that  Lord  Muskery's  lady 
should  oigojr  all  her  husband's  estates,  except  a  thou- 
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sand  a  year,  which  bad  been  granted  to  Lord  Broghill 
for  his  services,  by  order  dated  8th  September,  1656. 
An  exile,  and  deprived  of  fortune.  Lord  Mnskery 
endeavoured  to  procure  a  commission  in  tbe  French 
service,  but  was  recalled  on  the  Restoration,  and  the 
active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  royal  cause  rewarded 
by  his  being  exalted,  in  1658,  Viscount  Muskery  and 
Earl  of  Clancarty ;  and  four  years  after  a  bill  of  in«> 
demnity  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
through  the  interest  of  Lord  Ormond,  securing  all  his 
honours  and  estates  to  him  and  his  posterity,  with  the 
exception  of  that  part   in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Broghill,  who  had  become  a  firm  partisan  of  Charles 
the  Second.   Lord  Clancarty  had  three  sons — Charlesw 
Callaghan,  and  Justin.     Charles  Lord  Muskery   (^a 
great  favourite  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
Uie  Second)  was  killed   in   a  sea-fight  against  tbe 
Dutch,  on  the  3rd  of  June,   1665,  and  was  buried 
with  honours  in  Westminster  Abbey.     His  father 
lived  after  him  only  two  months ;  and  the  title  df 
Cknearty  descended,  on  the  death  of  Charles  James* 
the  infant  son  of  Lord  Muskery,  to  bis  brother  Cal- 
laghan, who  had  retired  into  a  convent  in  Ftbdob. 
Callaghan,  tbe  third  earl,  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
son,  Donoogfa.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford  nnder 
the  Archbishop  of  Omterbuiy,  and  privatdy  married, 
when  only  sixteen,  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland^  dangle 
ter,  mftor  wlneh  he  went  into  Irslaadi-  wbera  ha  OMfr 
tmiiod  ft  FMealaot  tiH  the  arrifal  oT  Jaww-jthi 
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Second.  James  landed  at  Kinsale  ou  Wednesday, 
the  I2th  of  March,  1688,  and  was  received  and  en- 
leruuned  by  Lord  Clancarty,  whom  he  created  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,,  and,  by  letters  patent, 
clerk  of  the  crown  and  peace  for  Munster.  James 
ilso  gave  him  a  troop  of  horse,  in  command  of  which 
he  ia  charged  with  having  committed  many  acts  of 
wanton  cruelty.  On  the  Snnday  following  his  arrival, 
James,  supported  by  two  Franciscan  friars^  and  at- 
tended by  Lord  Clancarty  and  many  priests  in  tlieir 
orders,  publicly  heard  mass  ])erformcd  in  Cork  ;  and 
Lord  Clare,  the  governor,  caused  all  Protestants  who 
remained  in  the  city  to  be  committed  to  prison, — the 
churches  in  Cork,  the  castles  of  Blarney,  Macroom, 
and  the  others  belonging  to  Lord  Clancarty,  being 
used  as  places  of  confinement.  On  the  surrender  of 
Cork  to  the  Dnke  of  Marlborough  in  1691,  Lord 
Clancarty,  amongst  others,  was  taken  at  the  capture 
of  the  old  fort;  and  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
made  by  his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
to  procure  his  pardoui  a  representation  drawn  up  by 
Sir  Rkhaxd  Cos,  (the  historian,  then  second  justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,)  stating  the  excesses  of  which 
hofii  Gfauicaxty  had  been  g^Ity,  and  tlie  conspicuous 
port  he  had  taken  in  the  measures  of  James,  was  not 
tobe  orermkd,  tnA  the  title  and  estates  of  Clancarty 
wtn  deckred  fbrfieitcd  to  the  crown.  It  should  be 
mentiQaed,  !•  the  honour  of  King  William's  govern- 
■MBtv  dnl  ■.  cooiideimbk  tract  of  the  Ibrfieited  groond 
wtttgruited  to  s  poor  botcher  at  Mallow,  who  had 
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Such  i>  the  history  of  ibe  ouco  poverfiil  SUc 
Cinvaof  Muskerj';  (bat  oriheotberbnorhesof  ihe 
iuw  biniljr,  as  well  as  of  BMt  Iriafa  clua,  clotclr 
KKcnble  it;  attaioder,  forfrinire  of  pnqvenr,  and 
nile,  form  the  meUnrhf^ly  temiiuition  of  each  ;  and 
the  circumatancea  aud  ailoaUoiu  which  hare  ariwo 
uhI  itill  ariae  ont  of  SDch  nolenl  ereoU  are  numeroiu 
ud  deeply  aficciing.  iDstancea  hare  occurred  where 
tlw  lineal  deacendaDta  of  the  most  diitiDguiehed  hoiuea 
hare  laboured  from  day  to  day  for  pncarious  support 
CO  ihe  laoda  over  which  their  aoceatois  ezerciied  un- 
limited loveieignty.  A  paiheiie  incident  cunnected 
vilh  the  Slac  Caitya  hai  ittch  claima  on  ihe  feelings, 
that  I  will  not  conclode  this  nanalife  of  iheir  rortones 
vithoBl  the  mention  of  it  A  conadeiable  part  of 
the  fiirieited  estates  of  that  fomily  in  ihe  conntj  of 

Cork  was  held  by  Mr.  8 ahont  the  middle  of 

ihe  last  centny.  Walkii^  one  ercning  in  bis  de- 
BaaD^  he  obaeffed  a  Ggnn,  appamily  asleep,  at 
HtB  boi  of  SD  aged  tiK,  and,  on  apintMcbing  the 
fo^  ibaid  n  old  mao  extended  on  the  ground, 
whnc  audible  aoba  prodwmcd  ibe  aeveteat  aOk* 

tisB.    Vr,  S tnqoiMd  the  cane,  and  «n  m- 

ifHti.  ^FonprcpM,  ar;  my  pief  w  idle,  but  to 
mijimii  ■  idial  lo  t)w  dcaoku  bmt  and  ibe  btnn- 
^^tgpiU  X  tm  n  Mk  Gu^.  oon  the  ponNHr 
qf  ,AM.fiHfl>>  mmMtn^ni  oT  lUi  vmmd; 
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an  outtaw  since  the  Reroliitian.  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  to-Tiigbt,  probably  for  the  last  time,  bid  farewell 
to  the  place  of  my  birth  and  the  home  of  my  fore> 
fathers." 

The  military  and  historic  recollections  connected 
with  Blarney  are  doubtless  of  sufficient  importance  to 
give  an  interest  to  the  place ;  but  to  a  curious  super- 
stilion  it  is  perhaps  more  indebted  for  celebrity.  A 
stone  in  the  highest  part  of  the  castle  wall  is  pointed 
out  to  visitors,  which  i»  supposed  to  give  to  whoever 
kisses  it  the  peculiar  privilege  of  deviating  from  vera- 
city with  unblushing  countenance^  whenever  it  may 
be  convenient  —  hence  the  well-known  phrase  of 
"  Blarney." 

The  grounds  attached  to  the  castle^  as  I  before  oV- 
served,  though  so  little  attended  to,  are  still  beantifiil. 
Walks,  which  a  few  years  since  were  neat  and  trim, 
are  now  so  overrun  with  brambles  and  wild  flowers 
as  to  be  passed  with  difficulty.  Much  wood  has  also 
been  cut  down,  and  the  statues,  so  ridicoTously  enu- 
merated in  a  popular  song,  removed  A  picturesque 
bridge,  too,  which  led  to  the  eastle,  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  wintry  flood ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  dell  called  the  Rock  Close,  eveiything  seems 
changed  for  the  worse.  In  this  romantic  vpott  natmi 
and  an  (a  combination  rather  ancommon  in  pleaime* 
groonds)  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  accidental  cirenmstaaoes  to  Ibnn  tana" 
All  and  characteristic  comMnatioDa,  and  il  ia  wally  a 
natter  of  dilEenlty  al  fint  to  detenaliM  wbat  is  jMi- 
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Bidre,  tnd  what  tlie  produce  or  dnign.  The  delu- 
■iOD  u  even  heightened  hy  the  pretem  total  neglect. 
Tou  most  coma  unexpectedly  into  this  little  shaded 
nook,  tnd  stand  upon  a  natuTsl  terrace  above  the 
rircr,  which  glides  ai  calmly  as  powible  beneath. 
Here)  if  yon  feel  iaclined,  a  rastic  conch  of  togIc,  all 
ieMMMied  with  mon  and  iry,  is  at  yonr  service ;  but 
if  adveDtimiua  feelinga  urge  yon  to  explore  farther,  a 
iiacevay  is  made  of  an  almoal  concealed  inegularly 
CKcavntcd  pasa«^  through  the  wild  roclc,  which  is 
dtaeanded  by  k  rude  flight  of  atone  steps,  called  tbe 
"  vilch's  staira,**  and  yon  emerge  i»l  marffint  iCun 
m,  orer  which  depend  some  light  aud  graceful  trees. 
It  ii  indeed  a  laiiy  scene,  and  I  know  of  no  place 
wkn*  I  could  aDoner  imagine  these  little  elvea  holding 
flitlr  nKMnUght  lereliy. 
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The  following  "Sketches  on  Irish  Highways" 
were  written  after  a  long  residence  in  Eng- 
land, when  a  visit  to  my  native  country  was 
like  a  strain  of  almost  forgotten  music*  Their 
merit  —  if  they  have  any  —  consists  in  their 
truth ;  the  scenes  and  persons  are,  for  the  most 
party  described  exactly  as  they  appeared  to 
me ;  the  delight  I  experienced  at  once  again 
^itanding  on  IrelafuTs  ground,^  was  more 
than  calmed  by  the  misery  which  the  poorer 
dasses  exhibit,  and  which  strike  an  English 
traveller's  observation.  My  stories,  therefore, 
have  far  more  of  ^*  Shadows  ^  than  of 
«  Lights.' 
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THE  JAUNTING  CAR. 


SKETCHES  ON  IRISH  HIGHWAYS. 


THE  JAUNTING  CAR. 

"  A  BiADTiFDL  COT  I  Won't  your  honour  go 
with  Shaun  Langly  f  Sorra  such  a  horse  from 
PaHsge  to  Waterfbrd.  Stand  out  <^  the  way, 
ye  pack  of  impoBtors  I  Sure  it  isn't  such  a  gar- 
ron  ■•  that  you'd  put  before  his  honour  P  Look 
at  bis  ihandrumdandy  I  Whew .'  it  hangs  to- 
grtliff  by  Dotfaiog  at  all  I— itil  go  to  pieces  the 
£ntbit  of  bad  road  that  comes  in  its  way ;  and 
dMMH  be  plnty  of  that  same  111  go  baiL" 

Thia  waa  the  fint  Mpeamai  of  genuiDe  Irish 
brogue  I  bad  beard  for  soaie  years,  and  I  felt 
an  indescribahic  senimtioD  oaitMl  upon  ny  ear, 
i^^stradig^  on  .ny  native  Sflil. 
>S 
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Our  reply  to  the  invitation  was, — "  We  don't 
want  a  car/"* 

"  Oh  !  I  ax  your  honour's  pardon.  Then  it's 
for  you  the  Swish  car  is  waitin'  there  all  the 
niornin'  forenint  us  at  the  side  o**  the  hill.  Holloa! 
Misther  Ally's  man!  Come  down,  will  ye.^ 
Here's  the  English  company.  Come,  step  out. 
Holloo  I  hoUoo !''  And  our  friend  "  hoUood '" 
so  loudly,  that  he  would  have  been  invaluable 
as  a  speaking-trumpet  on  board  the  steam-boat 
we  had  just  quitted.  In  answer  to  his  sum- 
mons, half  tumbling,  whole  galloping  down  the 
hill,  came  the  Swiss  car." 

I  have  said  that  many  years  had  passed  since 
I  had  found  an  abiding  place  in  my  native. land; 
anil  sooth  to  say,  I  had  a  sort  of  intuitive  dread 
that  my  remembrances  would  lose  much  of  their 
cmilenr  de  rose  if  brought  into  actual  contact 
with  the  realities  of  Irish  life.  My  poetry  and 
patriotism  received  a  severe  shock  on  perceiving 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Passage  had  whitewashed 
the  roofs  instead  of  the  walla  of  their  cabins ; 
and  that  the  pigs  roved  from  dwelling  to 
dwelling  in  unrestrained  freedom  and  loqua- 
city. I  wonder  what  Turner  would  make 
rf  the  village  of  Passage  in  one  of 'bis  fiire* 
grounds  ?  Would  it  be  possiUe  to  idealiae  it  ? 
— ^that  little  church  upon  the  hill  looks  really  as 
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if  Protestantism  was  dccayin«T  as  fast  as  its  ad- 
versaries could  desire.  But  then  the  pigs— the 
everlasting  pigs, — long-backed,  grunting,  dirty 
animals.  One  would  be  led  to  imamno  from  a 
peep  into  Passage  that  Ireland  was  a  vast 
pigsty  e. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  thought  1  to  myself, 
shutting  my  eyes  upon  the  ugly  village  of 
Ballyhack, — on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  — 
when  fairly  stowed  away  in  the  very  pretty  and 
convenient  machine  sent  for  us  bv  our  friends. 

•r 

"  I  shall  hate  the  count rv  before  I  arrive  at  niv 

.■  • 

oumevs  end.*" 

*•  Is  the  sun  too  much  in  yer  eyes,  ma'am, 
dear?^  exclaimed  a  kind  voice  at  my  elbow, 
just  as  the  driver  was  mounting.  "  Put  up  yer 
numparal^  my  darlint.  Yer  bonnet's  too  small, 
my  lady :  which,  though  an  advantage  to  7/ie, 
18  the  contrary  to  you.  It's  a  beautiful  sun, 
God  bless  it,  for  the  harvest ; — but  Fm  doubtin' 
if  it's  as  bright  over  the  wather  as  it  is  here. 
Well,  glory  be  to  God,  they  can't  take  the 
bamea  of  the  sun  from  us,  any  way.  There, 
now  youVe  not  «o  rinsible  of  the  heat !  A  safe 
and  plisant  journey  to  ye  here  and  herenfthcr  ! 
Take  the  baste  asy,  Michael,  up  the  hill.  Sure 
Irei«id*«  bothered  entirely  wid  the  hills,  -  but 
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the  roads  are  as  smooth  as  wax  from  this  to 
Bannow.**     And  on  we  went. 

How  very,  very  delightful  is  a  small  kind- 
ness, garnished  by  a  little  bit  of  flattery.  The 
church  upon  the  opposite  hill  became  absolutely 
picturesque ;  and  so  would  have  been  the  vil- 
lage,—but  for  the  pigs ;  an  old  lady  with  thir- 
teen young  ones  had  taken  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  a  kish  of  potatoes  under  shelter  of  what 
was  called  a  cottage  door,  while  its  kind  mistress, 
intent  upon  my  not  being  incommoded  by  the 
sun-beams,  either  did  not  see,  or  seeing  did  not 
heed  their  ravages.  I  thought  of  the  happy  pigs 
of  Mullinavat,  who  have  the  clean  straw  to  lie 
upon,  while  their  lords  and  masters  put  up  with 
the  dirty* — who  eat  that  Irish  luxury,  a  maley 
potato,  while  their  mistresses  are  content  with  the 
damp  ones, — and  who  go  to  bed  by  candlelight^ 
while  the  family  sit  in  the  dark. 

The  pretty  Swiss  car  conveyed  us  to  a  house 
where  the  cordial  welcome  of  people  I  had  never 
before  seen,  assured  me  I  was  fwt  \n  England. 
I  mean  no  offence  to  a  nation  I  esteem  <— ay, 
and  love — more  than  any  other  in  the  worid ; 
but  I  must  say  the  English  have  not  the  art  of 
making  Btrangers  feel  at  their  ease.  The  French 
have  acquired  it  by  study ;  but  an  IrishflMn  k 
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born  with  it,— it  is  found  in  the  peasant's  hut, 
as  well  as  in  nobler  dwellings.  The  moment 
you  set  foot  on  Irish  ground  you  feel  ''  at 
home ;"  that  domestic  epithet  is  the  only  one  I 
can  find  to  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  freedom 
and  hospitality  which  prevail  there  among  all 
classes  of  society. 

When  the  time  came  for  us  to  proceed  on 
our  journey,  it  was  found  that  the  Swiss  car 
could  not  take  our  luggage,  so  we  determined 
to  hire  a  machine  which  we  heard  was  '^  wonder- 
ful strong,"  and  a  horse  that  **  would  go  t(j 
Bannow  and  back  in  less  than  no  time." 

Now  I  am  anxious  that  my  experience  should 
warn  others  against  the  evils  of  Irish  travelling, 
—at  least  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  confiding  of 
life  and  limb  to  the  tender  mercies  of  *^  an  out- 
side jaunting  car.*^  Public  or  private,  they  art* 
all  execrable.  Had  my  English  readers  ever 
the  good  fortune  to  behold  one  ?  If  not,  let 
them  imagine  a  long  box,  elevated  upon  what 
are  called  springs;  this  long  box  forms  the 
centre  of  the  machine,  and,  to  confess  the  truth, 
18  a  convenient  place  for  conveying  luggage ;  at 
each  aide  of  the  under  part  of  this  box  projects 
a  boardy  which  forms  the  seats,  and  from  these 
depend  narrow,  moveable  steps,  upon  which  it 
ia  intended  the  feet  of  the  travellers  shall  rest ; 
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the  driver's  seat  is  elevated  over  one  end  of  the 
box,  and  is  generally  composed  of  crooked  bars 
of  iron,  while  the  harness,  perfectly  independent 
of  oil  or  blacking,  is  twisted  and  patched,  and 
tied  so  as  to  leave  but  little  trace  of  what  it 
originally  was,  cither  in  formation  or  quality. 
Upon  one  of  those  atrocities  was  I  seated,  my 
feet  hanging  down  upon  the  "  step;" — if  I 
leaned  back,  1  bumped  my  head  against  the 
driver's  seat ;  if  I  sat  forward,  I  must  inevit- 
ably have  fallen  upon  what  our  charioteer  called 
**  Bran  new  powdher  pavement^'  the  said 
powdher  pavement  consisting  of  a  quantity  of 
red  granite  broken  into  lumps  the  size  of  a 
giant's  hand,  and  strewn  thickly  over  the  hills 
and  hollows  of  a  most  wicked  road. 

Our  party  consisted  of  three.  Now,  on  these 
cars  you  are  placed  dos-a-dos^  and  as  three 
could  not  possibly  sit  on  a  side  intended  for 
two^  I  had  half  the  vehicle  to  myself;  the  gen- 
tlemen chatting  politics  on  the  back  opposite 
(to  invent  an  Irishism)  seat. 

'<  I  hope  yer  honour's  comfortable  ?^  in- 
quired the  driver,  after  a  terrific  jdt,  with  that 
familiar,  yet  respectful  manner,  which  distin* 
guiihea  a  race  now  almost  extinct  even  in  primi- 
tive Ireland — ^the  race  of  old  servants.  **  I  hope 
jer  hoBour'*8  oomfortaUeu    I  think  thia  a  chJe 
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pleasanter  than  them  Swish  cars,  though  I  did 
ttiy  best  to  make  that  asy  for  you  this  morn- 
ing." 

**  Indeed!  What  did  you  do  to  it,  Mi- 
chael ?" 

^'  Faith,  then,  just  put  half  a  hundred  of 
stones  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  plenty  of  straw 
over  iheni  to  keep  it  steady,  which  you'd  Iia' 
never  knowd — only  I'm  afther  telling  you : 
these  mighty  fly-away  cars,  them  furrm  ones, 
are  not  asy  and  steady  like  these'' — (another 
terrific  jolt  that  would  have  destroyed  the  springs 
of  the  best  made  London  phaeton.) — Micliael 
looked  round  at  me,  and  then  repeated,  ^^  I 
hope  yer  honour^s  comfortable!"  It  seemed 
a  bitter  mockery  of  comfort,  and  yet  poor 
Michael  did  not  mean  it  so.  At  last  we  got 
over  the  ^'powdher  pavement,"  and  even  the 
gentlemen  congratulated  themselves  on  the 
event.  When,  lo  and  behold  !  we  stood  at  the 
foot  of  what  I  was  told  was  a  *'  little  hill ;"  the 
poor  horse  eyed  it  with  strong  symptoms  of  dis- 
like. 

*'  If  8  a  fine  mornin\^  said  Mike,  pulling  the 
horse  to  a  dead  stopi 

**  So  it  is"  said  I. 

**  Gintlemin,  there^s  a  beautiful  view  from 
ibis.  biU,"    pernsted  our  driver,    **and   the 

B  5 
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sweetest  of  fresh  air — and  to  walk  it  up  would 
do  ye  a  dale  of  good.  Ye  might  travel  long 
enough  in  England  widout  comin'  across  such 
a  prospict." 

"  Shall  I  walk  also,  Michael  ?" 

"  Oh,  sorra  a  step !  Sure  Nimble  (that's  the 
haste's  name)  will  go  a  dale  the  better  from 
havin'  a  lady  to  carry.  Gee  up,  my  man  ! 
Cushla  machree  was  every  inch  of  ye.  Nimble, 
my  darlint !  it*s  yerself  that  was  the  beauty — 
onct  r 

**  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  then,"  replied  I,  look- 
ing with  compassion  upon  the  poor,  long-boned 
animaL 

^^  Indeed  you  may  say  that,  lady  dear.  You 
see  he^s  kilt  entirely  with  the  hard  work ;  and 
the  poor  appetite ;  though  that  last  is  lucky,  for 
it^s  little  the  man  that  owns  him  has  to  give  him 
to  eat." 

'<  How  is  that,  Michael  ?" 

*^  Faith,  it's  myself  can^t  tell  you,  my  lady, 
only  sorrow  has  long  legs,  and  his  landlord^i  at 
bard  48  the  devil's  forehead" — (another  jolt ;  I 
thought  the  car  was  broken  to  atom&) 

'*  Michael,  what  is  the  matter  T 

**  Txotb,  ma*am,  we^re  done  for  t  I  wiah  I 
hadn^  leot  the  gintlemin  on ;  but  you  woaUhTt 
bmve  A  knife,  or  a  pieee  of  ould  kathci^  or  a 
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tute  o'  rope  in  yer  pocket — asy.  Nimble — bad 
luck  to  ye,  will  ye  stand  asy  ?  Small  blame  to 
tbe  baste  to  want  to  get  on ;  there's  a  black 
cloud  comin'  over  Knocknaiighdawly  will  soak 
every  tack  on  our  backs  in  live  minutes,  and 
Borra  a  house  nearer  than  Kilborristhane. 
Come  here  do,  you  little  gossoon,  run  aflher 
tbim  gintlemin,  and  call  thim  back ;  and  harkee! 
gite  me  that  piece  of  string  that's  round  yer 
hat.  Now  run,  run  for  the  dear  life.  Ocli, 
faith,  we''re  in  for  it;  this  harness  Mil  never 
reach  Banoow  \  on'  deed  an'  deed  poor  Nimble 
■cents  unasy." 

**  Was  he  in  harness  to-day,  before  ?" 

"  He  was." 

"  Did  he  go  far?" 

"  Not  to  say  far,  only  three  mile.  I  mean 
three  gain'  and  three  comin''," 

**  Had  be  a  heavy  load?" 

**  Faith,  be  had.  Mrs.  Graham  and  seven 
of  her  children,  and  two  nurses,  and  the  balhin' 
woman,  goin'  and  comiu'  to  the  lalt  wather*  to 
My  nothin'  of  the  fish  and  stones  and  things 
tbaj  Iwii^  home  afther  bathin'." 

■*  I  tbiak,"  I  icplied,  jumping  off  the  car, 
:**lkitl  wiU  walk  ihi  to  the  next  viUi^^  and 
,  you  some  assistance  [  it  ii  eridral  the 
e  can  never  achioYe  thebiU.* 
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^^  God  bless  you,  ma'am,  dear,  isn't  he  like 
ourselves,  ttsed  to  all  manner  of  slavery  !  I  ax 
yer  pardon  !  but  if  yer  ladyship  would  lind  me 
a  loan  of  the  string  of  your  cloak,  it  would 
mend  this  little  fray  in  the  harness,  and  the 
never  a  bit  of  harm  would  I  do  it." 

To  Michael's  astonishment,  I  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  part  with  what  he  so  irreve- 
rently termed  the  string  of  my  cloak,  but 
climbed  up  the  hill  until  I  overtook  my  compa- 
nions. One  of  them,  a  native  of  the  soil,  only 
laughed  at  my  dilemma;  he  was  accustomed 
to  such  adventures;  and  said  that,  within  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he  should  procure  a 
capital  horse  from  a  Mr.  Matty  Byrne;  and 
the  poor  animal,  who  had  been  previously  worn 
out  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  Graham  and  her 
countless  children,  might  fare  as  he  best  could 
by  the  road-side  till  the  jaunting-car  returned. 

We  posted  on  as  fast  as  possible  to  Master 
Byrne's^  and  found  his  residence  in  good  time, 
that  is,  just  before  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless 
storm  had  commenced. 

'«  Had  he  a  horse  ?"  «<  To  be  sure  he  had— 
three— -beauties  I  Would  flog  the  country  to 
produce  three  such  T  <<  Would  be  lend  it  ?" 
**  To  Mr.  Alley  troth  he  would»  and  the  Telfis 
of  his  heart  with  i^  to  one  of  the  name;"  ad 
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iinmediately  he  hallooed  to  a  strapping  youth, 
who  popped  up  bis  head  from  out  a  potato  pit, 
and  commanded  him  forthwith  to  bring  "  Span- 
ker'" from  the  plough. 

Upon  this,  Mrs.  Byrne,  the  worthy  man's 
mother,  a  venerable-looking  old  crone,  withered 
and  wrinkled,  hut  whose  jet-black  eyes  glittered 
and  glimmered  from  beneath  her  shaggy  brows, 
exclaimed, 

"  God  bless  you,  Matty !  lave  Spanker 
alone,  and  take  Jude — Spanker  '11  spill  ye  in- 
tirely." 

**  Mother,  hould  yer  whisht  and  mind  the 
payteefl>  Sure  ye  know  Jude''s  knees  are  broke 
and  her  bind  leg  splintered  with  kicking ;  bar- 
Tin*  that,  she>  the  finest  baste  in  the  counthry.'" 

"  Take  Lilly,  then,"  persisted  the  old  lady. 

"  I  think  ye  might  turn  yer  tongue  and  say 
Htn  Lilly,  considerin'  whose  daughter  she  is," 
retorted  Matty. 

**  The  divil  fetch  me  before  I  say  Misa  to  a 
bocMk^  coDlioued  Mrs.  Byrne,  <*  only  this  I 
wHI  wy,  though  you  are  mddog  purty  faces  at 
DM  bddnd  the  door,  that  if  you  put  Spanlcer 
under  a  jaunting-car,  he'll  make  it  jaunt,  that's 
all." 

'  Motiier,  dear,  hould  ycr  tongue,  and  I'll 
qnarterof  tea  from  Taghmon.  Wha>' 
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do  you  know  about  Spanker?  Didn't  he  go 
under  a  car  from  this  to  Ross  and  back  in 
six  hours,  and  never  turned  into  a  ditch  or 
a  haporth  but  onct,  and  that  was  when  he 
backed  off  Wellington  Bridge  ?" 

*^  Why,  that  wasn't  Spanker,^  persisted  the 
crone. 

"  Well,  'twas  his  sister,"  replied  Matty: 
^^  all  the  same — the  same  flesh  and  blood — 
they're  as  like  as  two  peas ;  only  Spanker  has  a 
dale  more  sperit" 

The  old  woman  beckoned  me  aside.  ^^  Ma'am, 
dear,  for  God's  sake  don't  let  him  get  down  at 
any  of  the  houses  to  have  drink.  He  has  been 
on  the  hatter  these  ten  days.  Sorra  a  better 
boy  in  the  counthry  when  the  drink's  not  in 
him ;  but  when  it  is,  he's  worse  than  a  troop  o' 
horse,  and  more  roaring  and  dangerous  than  a 
score  of  mad  bulls." 

*'  But  our  friend's  servant  will  drive.^^ 

*^  Och,  musha,  don't  attempt  it ;  Spanker 
wouldn't  let  man  or  baste  drive  him,  barrin' 
Matty.*' 

An  agreeable  position  t — the  prospect  of 
being  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  mad  Irish  horie^ 
or  upset  by  a  wild  Irish  driver!  There vfs 
no  help  for  it 

The   shower  was  over ;    "  the  valleiy  ]ejr 
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smiling  before  us."  Michael  and  the  car  had 
arrived;  the  luggage,  which  was  piled  up  in 
what  they  called — just  then  very  appropriately 
— the  toellj  soaked  through.  Spanker,  a  bright 
bay,  bony  horse,  with  an  exceedingly  quick  eye. 
stood  meek  and  quiet  enough  at  the  door.  I 
resumed  my  seat,  and  looked  on  the  beautiful 
prospect,  which,  as  the  road  was  tolerably  good, 
I  was  enabled  to  enjoy.  To  the  right  stretched 
St  George^s  Channel,  blue  as  the  heavens  that 
overshadowed  it;  and  sleeping  calmly  in  its 
waters  lay  the  Saltee  Islands,  smiling  and  gentle 
as  if  no  treacherous  rock  sentinelled  their  shores. 
Nearer  to  the  land,  rich  in  many-tinted  corn- 
fields, and  bordered  by  soft  green  meadows, 
stretched  far  and  away  the  island  of  Bannow — my 
dear  native  home ;  and  in  a  glen  to  the  left  rose 
high  the  arches  and  turrets  of  Tintem  Abbey. 
So  enchanting  was  the  prospect,  that  we  had 
almost  passed  unnoticed  the  pretty  village  of 
Saltmill8,*-a  miracle  of  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort Ro8e8»  vying  with  ambitious  honey- 
suckles, clambered  to  the  roofs  of  every  cottage 
— ^few  |ng8 — no  cKrly  children — no  dunghills^ — 
■11  aa  wdl  ordered  to  the  eye  aa  in  dear  England 
and  £sr,  far  more  pictuieaque.  The  handsome 
peasant^  in  bright  red  waistcoats,  and  slouched 
■lniii&4iatsb odnfined  beneath  the  diin  by  abroad 
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black  riband,  looking  animated  and  intelligent, 
and  withal  so  polite,  so  naturally  courteous. 
Then  the  shy,  modest  maidens— rosy,  awkward, 
and  blushing;  totally  deficient  in  that  delicacy 
of  form  and  self-possession  which  distinguishes 
the  girls  of  my  adopted  country,  and  yet  so 
Noraishy  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  coin  a 
word,)  curtseying  and  smiling,  and  exchanging 
glances,  and  even  innocent  jests,  with  the  few 
travellers  who  pass  their  way, — and  yet  all 
with  such  pure  modesty  and  genuine  good- 
nature, that  it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand 
either  them  or  their  motives. 

"  Master  Byrne,"  I  inquired,  "  is  your  land- 
lord resident  here  ?^ 

**  No,  thank  God,  ma*am  P* 
Indeed :  who  is  your  agent,  then  ?' 
A  born  gentleman — God*s  fresh  blessing 
be  about  him  I    As  long  as  he  is  over  us,  we'll 
make  a  free  present  of  the  landlord  to  the 
English  ;  and  much  good  may  he  do  them  !^ 

At  this  moment  Spanker  made  a  dead  stop 
opposite  the  door  of  a  small  public-housei' 

'*  Make  the  horse  go  on,"  said  our  friend,  in 
a  cold,  determined  tone.  Byrne  looked  round 
At  him  precisely  with  the  expreanon  of  a  dog 
when  ditappdnted  of  a  long^xpected  bone. 

**  He  has  a  laning  this  way,*  he 
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"  I  fear,  Byrne,  you  go  there  more  tlian  once 
a-week." 

"  Sometimes  I  do,  my  lady." 

"  Every  day,  Byrne  ?" 

"  Not  quite  entirely,  ma^am,  dear.*' 

"  Twice  a-day,  Byrne  ?" 

'*  Faith,  ma'am,  if  I  do,  it's  Spanker's  fault, 
and  not  mine.  When  I  gets  on  his  hack, 
thinking  a  trifle  of  exercise  would  do  him  good, 
as  sure  as  fate  he  makes  for  the  public — and  no 
mistake." 

"  Believe  me  it  is  a  ruinous  habit."*' 

**  No  disputin'  it,  my  lady ;  but  ruin  has 
followed  ould  Ireland  so  long,  tliat  it  would  be 
heart-breakin'  to  part  company  now."  We 
were  at  the  commencement  of  anotlier  liill.  '^  I 
must  trouble  ye  all  to  get  off,"^  said  Byrne. 
^*  It  would  take  more  wit  than  would  reach 
from  this  to  Cape  Clear  to  make  Spanker  go 
either  up  or  down  such  a  hill  as  that  with  any- 
body behind  him.** 

We  submitted  to  necessity,  and  walked. 

'*  Byrne,**  inquired  our  friend, — who  thought 
it  high  time  that  the  driver  as  well  as  the  horse 
fliiould  be  <<  trotted  out,"  — "  what  pretty 
Uunder  was  that  you  made  about  the  books 
Miae  Caroline  told  you  to  bring  from  the 
Waterfbrd  circulating  library  r* 
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<^  Oh,  don't  tread  on  my  corns  before  the 
English  quality  intirely,  Masther,  honey  !*" 

"  Very  well,  Byrne;  they  will  certainly  hear 
the  story  in  Bannow." 

*^  Then  I  may  as  well  tell  it  at  onct,''  said 
Matty ;  *^  and  sure  the  mistake  was  all  on  her 
side ;  for  I'll  go  bail  what  I  brought  her  was 
more  value  than  what  she  wanted. — *  Any  com- 
mands, miss,  for  Watherford  ?  says  I.  ^  Yes,' 
says  she;  ^go  to  the  library,  and  bring  me 
Hogg's  Tales  ;  I  want  them  very  much.'  *  To 
the  library  to  fetch  hogs'  tails  I'  says  I ;  '  that's 
a  quare  place  to  get  them.'  *  Not  at  all/  sftys 
she ;  *  at  the  English  library.  Where  else  would 
you  get  Hogg's  Tales?'  *  Oh !  very  well,  miss,' 
says  I ;  <  as  it's  the  English  library,  I  suppose 
they  keep  all  sortings  there.'  *  To  be  sure  they 
do,'  says  she ;  *  you  won't  forget.'  *  Did  I  ever 
forget  anything  you  bid  me  ?  says  I.  ^  When 
I  do,'  says  I,  *  it'll  be  time  enough  for  you  to  be 
backbiting  me,'  says  I ;  *  which  is  a  thing  no 
young  lady  ought  to  do  to  a  dacent  man.'  And 
off  I  went  in  a  huff.  Well,  the  bustle  of  the 
town  and  one  thing  or  another  bothered  me  ao^ 
that  I  foi^t  where  she  said  I  was  to  get  the 
hogs*  tails;  so  I  walked  off  to  the  shsmhtrs^ 
and  hmited  eirery  stall  in  the  place,  but  newer  a 
man  there  ivould  cut  off  the  taiLof  hkjigiim 
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ffle,  because  they  all  said  the  tail  was  the  beauty 
of  the  baste.  So,  whin  I  couldnH  get  the  tails, 
I  bought  two  of  the  prettiest  bacon  faces  yon 
ever  saw,  thinking  they'd  do  for  Miss  Carbine 
as  well  as  the  hogs'  tails !  And  to  be  sure  the 
laugh  they  riz  agin  me,  for  it  turned  out  that 
what  she  wanted  was  a  story-book,  written  by 
one  Mister  Hogg — and  sure  that's  a  queer  name 
for  a  Christian  !  You  may  get  on  the  car  now, 
ma'am  dear.  Spanker,  stand  still,  >vill  ye  ?  Up 
wid  ye  now,  while  he's  picking  Jimy  Rape's 
barley  through  that  hole  in  the  hedge,  for  if  he 
knowd  you  were  getting  up,  all  the  saints  in  the 
calendar  wouldn't  hold  him." 

Another  mile  or  two  of  bad  road — not  powder 
pavement,  however,  but  an  odd  jumbling  toge- 
ther of  sand  and  stones  upon  a  foundation  which 
had  never  been  properly  levelled ;  our  driver 
commenced  chattering  at  a  great  rate.  The 
horse  either  could  not  or  would  not  increase  his 
speed  beyond  a  walk ;  and  to  the  oft-repeated 
question  of  <*How  far  are  we  from  Ban  now  now?" 
the  changes  were  rung  at  follows  :^^  Near  upon 
four  miles." — **  Three  miles  and  a  perch.'* — 
"  Four  miles  good.** — *'  Whatever  you  may 
think,  the  baste  counts  it  four  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter.** And  once,  when  I  inquired  of  a  smith 
lAo  had  lefk  his  iron  cooling  at  the  door  of  his 
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forge  to  run  and  look  at  us,  lie  replied,  after  the 
true  Irish  fashion,  ''  Why,  thin,  is  it  to  Bannow 
ye're  going?" 

They  certainly  are  the  most  amusing  and  th.> 
most  provoking  people  in  the  whole  world.  My 
patience  began  to  ebb ;  I  think — I  do  not  mind 
confessing  it  now — but  I  do  think  I  was  getting 
out  of  humour;  I  was  futigued  beyond  the 
power  of  saying  what  fatigue  was.  The  even- 
ing clouds  were  overshadowing  us,  and  the  road 
looking  dreary,  and  tlie  cabins  very  unlike  the 
sweet  cottages  at  Saltmills. 

"  How  far  is  it  as  the  crow  flies  from  Bally- 
hay  to  Bannow  ?' 

"  About  three  miles." 

"  And  by  your  road  T 

^*  Faith,  ma'am,  dear,  I  wouIdn^t  say  but  it 
is  eleven." 

^^  One  would  think  you  delighted  in  making 
long  instead  of  short  roads." 

*^  So  we  do—  that  is^  the  county  does ;  the 
longer  the  road  the  longer  the  job — the  longer 
the  job  the  more  money  for  the  job-makers.** 

Our  friend  asked  Master  Byrne  if  he  had 
been  at  the  last  election  ? 

'*  Sure  was  I : .  and  if  the  horse  was  in  a  good 
humour  I*d  make  tiine  to  tell  the  lady  hotr  be- 
low there  at  Ndson^a  bridge  a  pack  of  riMrils 
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VAnted  to  bury  me  under  it  for  a  monument, 
(the  bridge  I  mean.)  but  I  bad  my  revenge  out 
of  them,  (the  ringleader,) — I  met  him  whin 
Andy  Capel  was  with  me,  and  a  spick-and-span 
new  liatchet  in  bis  hand — and  I  riz  up  a  di»- 
ixiurse  with  bim  and  contradicted  him  twice* 
which  be  couldn't  abide ;  so  he  gave  me  the  lie, 
which  was  all  I  wanted  for  an  excuse  to  knock 
him  dead  in  the  ditch  with  Andy's  new  hatchet. 
Oh,  don't  look  frightened,  lady  jewel;  'twasn't 
with  the  sharp  end  I  hit  him;  he  wasn't  to 
say  hurt,  only  fractioned  a  little — hell  not  give 
roe  the  lie  again  in  a  hurry,  that's  all." 

Suddenly  the  horse  madeadead  stop;  "What 
a  vicious  brute  it  is  I"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Ah  I  now,"  says  Byrne,  turning  to  me  with 
no  gentle  Gounteuancp,  "if  you  wasn't  every  inch 
a  lady,  I'd  tell  that  it  was  very  cruel  to  call  that 
sioiiUe  baste  a  vicious  brute— he  has  come 
a'most  the  whole  road  wid  ye  without  a  kick  or 
a  atamUe  to  ugnify,  or  a  stoppage,  or  anything 
bat  die  heart's  blood  of  good  maonnv.  Didn't 
l^nre  bin  fnm  a  foal,  trotting  at  tdy  knee  with 
I  chillier  ?  and  hasn't  he  (he  hvnss  of  a 
C'lirislian?  It's  little  1  thought  a  lady  would 
turn  her  tongue  lo  call  him  a  brute." 

I  wish  M'Clisc,  wlio  htt»  already  immor- 
I  laliwtd  his  name,  while  iinmortulising  the  bu- 
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mours  of  his  countrymen,  had  seen  our  good 
friend  Byrne  while  pleading  the  merits  of  his 
horse;  it  was  that  strange  mingling  of  the  lu* 
dicrous  and  the  pathetic  which  brings  tears  to 
the  eyes,  while  the  smile  is  on  the  lip.  His 
figure,  tall  and  erect,  was  drawn  to  its  full 
height ;  he  stood  with  his  arm  resting  on  the 
neck  of  his  favourite;  and  the  picture  be  drew 
of  his  reckon  for  the  affection  he  bore  the  crea- 
ture was  perfection^^^  Didn't  I  rare  him  from  a 
foal,  trotting  at  my  knee  with  my  own  childerP 
Spanker  might  have  knocked  me  down  after 
that,  and  I  would  not  have  called  him  a  brute 
for  the  world  I 

*'  I  believe,  ma'am,^'  inquired  Matty,  after  a 
pause  occasioned  by  the  car^s  jolting  so  loudly 
over  a  quantity  of  bad  road  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  hear  the  dischai^  of 
a  cannon,  ^^  I  believe  you  have  no  such  conva- 
nient  ways  of  travellin*  in  your  country  aa  this? 
You  are  always  shut  up  in  coaches,  and  mich 
kind  of  things,  so  that  the  fresh  air  can't  get 
about  ye,  and  you  have  no  sort  of  exercise :  the 
English  people  as  wdl  as  the  Engliah  oarriagea 
are  mighty  asy  going :  tbere^i  no  such  thing  as 
A  poBtichay  used  this  side  o'  the  country  on  «h 
iDounC  of  the  carii'* 

The  Iriah  an  ircry  cunaiiig;  ouei^aBeeat 


^ 

I 
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n;  countenance  convinced  Matty  that  I  was 
not  of  his  opinion,  and  he  immediately  tacked 
•bout. 

"  But  to  be  sure  they  have  a  mighty  purty 
way  of  building  their  houses ;  and  such  powers 
ot  fine  cattle — I  had  a  masther  onct,  who  had 
two  beautiful  English  horses,  and  he  wanted  a 
careful  man  to  drive  them  ;  he  was  a  mighty 
pleuant  pntleman — the  sort  of  master  would 
knock  a  mao  down  for  the  least  thing  in  the 
world — and  so  good-hearted  when  the  passion 
waa  o?er.  Well,  there  was  as  many  as  fif^n 
afUier  the  plaoei  and  the  first  that  wint  up  to 
him,  *  Well,  my  man,'  says  he,  '  how  near  tfae 
«dg«  of  a  precipioe  would  you  undertake  to 
drive  n^  carnage  ?*  So  the  boy  cmsidered,  and 
be  mja^  sayt  he,  *  Within  a  fiiot,  plaie  yer  bo- 
on^ and  no  hano.' — '  Very  well,'  says  he,  '  go 
down*  and  111  give  ye  yer  answer  by-wd^by.* 
80  Aa  nntoanw  up,  and  said  he'd  be  bound  to 
cany  'em  vilbio  half  a-fbot ;  and  the  next  said 
jfelPBlMa;  and  another — a  dandyfied  chap  in- 
tkdf  mu  ad  ari^ty  nice,  that  be  would  drive 
it  within  'three  inches  and  a-hnlf,  he'd  go  baiL' 
Well,  at  lust  my  turn  came,  and  whon  his  ho- 
nour asketl  tue  how  nigti  I  would  drive  his 
riage  tu  a  precipice,  I  fiaid,  says  I,  *  Plaze  yer 
hooonr,rdkeepasfari^itaaIootM'   'Yi 
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well,  IVfisther  Byrne,'  says  he^  *  you're  my 
coachman/  says  he.  Och,  the  roar  there  was  in 
the  kitchen  whin  I  wint  down  and  tould  the 
joke !  Well,  I  was  there  better  nor  two  years, 
and  at  the  end  I  lost  it  through  4  little  mistake. 
I  was  drowsy  one  night  coming  home^  and  faith 
the  horses  had  a  spite  to  me,  on  account  of  my 
counthry,  and  they  took  a  wrong  turn,  and 
stuck  fast  in  a  gap ;  and  sure  it's  rewarded  I 
ought  to  have  been  instead  of  punished,  for 
sorra  a  one  but  myself  would  ever  have  got  the 
horses  and  carriage  out  of  the  gap  witboat  a 
scratch  or  a  brack  upon  them ;  but  there's  no 
justice  in  the  world  T 

As  if  in  illustration  of  his  last  sentence,  Byrne 
gave  Spanker  a  smart  tap  with  the  whip,  which 
the  horse  resented  immediately,  and  began  to 
plunge  and  kick  at  a  most  furious  rate.  How 
anxiously  did  I  long  for  the  termination  of  my 
journey  I  what  visions  of  well-stuffed  pillows 
and  comfortable  cushions  came  upon  me.  I 
thought  what  an  exquisite  figure  we  should  cut 
on  this  broken  ^'shandrumdandy,**  borse,  ooadi- 
man  and  all,  about  six  o'clock,  in  the  drive  st 
Hyde  Park,  in  the  merry  month  of  May« «  I 
began  to  make  up  my  mind  that  the  time  tt  my 
scyoum  in  this  poor  country  would  beoeeof 
extvenie^iapamfivt ;  the  loed  at  that  imtiealuv 
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pmnt  afforded  no  resting-place  for  hope  or  wn. 
dmeot, — dark  and  dirty  hovels,  fields  stretching 
far  and  away,  covered  with  that  yellow  pesti- 
Inice  the  plants  and  blossoms  of  the  "Aou- 
doiHw"  that  devour  the  strength  of  the  earth. 
Yet  to  coofeu  the  truth,  the  county  of  Wa. 
ford,  more  particularly  that  portion  of  it  to 
wbieh  I  vai  journeying,  and  which  is  advan- 
tageously known,  through  more  than  one  chan- 
nel* to  the  English  public,  afTurds  but  coni- 
pantively  few  instances  of  Irish  poverty  and 
Irtab  crime  ;  and  the  shadows  past  from  me  as 
w«  came  in  nght  of  the  venerable  castles  of 
Qoaiines,  and  of  the  hospitable  and  beautiful 
coimtry-iMtB  which  still  abound  in  the  nei^ 
bouihood.  How  sweet,  yet  how  sad  are  the 
fecoida  of  the  past  \ — the  many  years  I  had 
•paat  in  dear  England  were  but  aa  a  tingle 
wwk — •  moDtb — a  year  at  most ;  every  rock, 
wnry  tne  I  mogniied^^very  houK,  every  turn 
of  tbe  load ;  the  changes  effected  by  time  and 
cultivation  appeared  as  notighl. 

While  my  heart  felt  swelling  within  me,  a 
tad  train  of  thought  was  broken,  by  our  driver 
exclaiming  to  one  of  my  comp»ni»Uii-~ 

'  What  did  you  say,  sir  f" 

"  I  was  observing,"  was  the  reply,  "  what 
;  you  con  know  little  about,  Matty;    that  iUs 

vol.  11. 
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supposed  the  lost  books  of  Spenser'*s  *  Fairy 
Queen'  are  still  in  Ireland." 

Byrne  cast  a  contemptuous  look  upon  the 
gentleman,  as  well  as  to  say,  **  May  be  I  don't 
know  indeed  !''  then,  with  a  changed  expression 
of  countenance,  while  with  his  whip  he  pointed 
exultingly  to  a  neat  pretty  cottage  whose  white 
chimneys  peered  above  the  trees  which  clustered 
round  it,  he  replied, 

"  There's  the  man  that  has  them  !** 

**  What !''  exclaimed  my  companion,  in  na- 
tural astonishment,  "  do  you  mean  that  the  man 
who  lives  in  that  cottage  possesses  the  lost  books 
of  Spenser's  *  Fairy  Queen  ?" 

"  Faith,  I  do — mane  what  I  say ;  the  very 
books.  Every  book  that's  printed  at  all  at  all, 
he  gets,  and  the  *  Dublin  Pinny  MagBzine ;' 
and  a  mighty  fine  man  he  is,  own  brother's  aon 
to  Father  Groram,  with  a  power  o'  laniin';  and 
since  yer  honor's  so  euros  about  thim  books, 
shall  I  step  down  and  say  you  want  a  ogfat  of 
them  ?  he'll  lend  them  to  you  with  all  the  plea- 
sure in  life,  I'll  go  baih" 

At  first  the  gentlemen's  blank  look  of  dlMfH 
pointment  was  exceedingly  amusing.  Mwttfh 
^ameatnest  bad  mided  them ;  tfacy  ibfgot  Itar  « 
ttomcDt  that  an  Irishman  praCenda  tb  ktnom 
ttiirjaang^tiuA  he  a  never  at  ftdfct  -AiS 
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within  that  moment,  brief  as  it  was,  visions  of  the 
extreme  splendour  with  which  the  concluding 
books  of  the  "  Fairy  Queen"  would  burst  upon 
the  reading  public  at  this  time  of  poetic  drought, 
dazxied  their  imaginations :  even  the  mention 
of  the  '*  Dublin  Pinny  Magazine"  hardly  re- 
duced them  to  sober  prose.  Poor  Byrne  !  he 
was  much  annoyed  at  not  being  permitted  to 
display  his  friend's  store  of  information  to  the 
*'  strange  English." 

We  bad  entered  upon  our  lost  mile ;  we  were 
in  the  "charmed  district,"  where  the  benefits 
■rin^  from  resident  landlords,  and  the  adrao- 
tages  of  education  and  cleanliness,  are  too  evi- 
dont  to  be  for  a  moment  questioned.  The  roads 
wvB  mooth  and  level ;  plantations  fringed  the 
Ugbways :  the  cottages  had  severaUy  obtained 
-fKniuma  ibr  superior  cleanliness  and  good  order 
>ftaiB  >tbD  Agricultural  Society  ;  there  were  n&- 
,l3bmr  beggars  nor  pgs  to  annoy  the  wayfiirer; 
«ad  doceoa  of  well-fed,  wdl-dad  peanotry 
grouped  at  each  other's  doors,  or  Hung  and 
chatted  beneath  the  shadow  of  their  own  tribes,' 
and  in  the  perfume  of  their  own  gardens-  Many 
who  had  heard  that  I  was  coming  pTet>s»i  for- 
ward with  t^ars  and  kindly  greetingii;  and  the  J 
opinion  wax  urvaiiimotts  that  I  wasn't  like  the  J 
child  who  had  gone  away;  but  I  was  wondei^l 
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fully  like  some  who  are  even  yet  unforgotten, 
whose  good  deeds,  like  the  essence  of  the  flower, 
have  out-lived  death, — who  are  still  spoken  of 
with  mingled  tears  and  blessings,  as  the  friends 
of  the  poor.  The  tide  of  Irish  affection  was 
flowing  rapidly.  In  such  mood,  and  under  such 
excitement,  would  I  desire  the  Irish  to  be  seen 
by  strangers. 

Poor  Spanker  had  climbed  his  last  hilli  and 
stood  panting  at  the  summit.  The  sun  had 
sunk  behind  the  old  church  of  Bannow,  and 
steeped  the  ocean  in  a  flood  of  golden  light. 
What  had  once  been,  and  still  is  called,  the 
Moor,  lay  beneath  our  feet,  gemmed  with  neat 
and  tranquil  cottages,  inhabited  by  contented 
and  cheerful  inmates.  In  the  back-groand  rose 
the  mountain  of  Forth,  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  Irish  Rebellion  ;  and  somewhat  in  the 
shadow  of  the  windmill  which  crowns  the  hill 
stood  a  tall,  picturesque  figure,  his  bands  folded, 
and  resting  on  the  top  of  bis  staff,  and  a  prettf 
little  sylph-like  girl,  of  about  five  or  six  yeen 
old,  clinging  to  the  skirt  of  his  coal,  which  wm 
belted  round  his  waist  by  a  leather  belt 

<<I*d  be  mighty  grateful  to  ye,  mafBm^^-ii 
ye*d  walk  down  this  bit  of  a  hilL  Ye  iea»'4b 
Inow  right  well  the  oqld  place,  and  emft  turn- 
tak«  it;   and  Fll  lide  the  baale  daim.  !  ^Uk 
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snuU  tbrouble,  I'm  thioking^  to  ye  to  be  done 
witb  the  jaunting  car  P"  said  Matty  Byrne. 

He  was  very  right :  the  dwelling  where  1  had 
poflied  my  early  days  was  in  my  sight ;  I  felt 
M  if  I  could  have  pressed  unto  my  heart  every 
•tone  of  those  old  waller  every  leaf  of  those  dear 
trees.  The  old  man,  who  I  now  saw  was  blind, 
advanced  into  our  path.  I  thought  I  reniem- 
bn«d  the  features :  I  stopped ;  he  paused  also, 
■ad  took  off  his  hat.  I  knew  him  then  ;  I  re- 
nemberecl  him  as  a  true  and  faithful  servant  of 
mj  filiiiiLy. 

:   "  b  your  name  Furlong  F" 
.  In  an  instant  the  staff  dropped   from   his 
haodi^  which  he  clasped  together.     Tears  burst 
fian  his  poor  sigfatless  eyes. 

"  Sure  it  ia,"  he  replied.  "  God  bless  you 
fiaF-mnambering  me  !  If  you  hadn't  known  me, 
T4  BBver  have  told  you  who  I  wae.  I  can't  see 
boHr-'taU  yer  grown;  but  ye'r  voice  is  h^ha- 
tfcin  it.otid  to  be.  Ofa  I  tbe  aound  of  it  rises 
nf  .vpiffit  up  to  tbe  meoKwy  of  ^e  good  ould 
Ikmm  •■■■^V^  he  thanked,  I  bear  it  once  mon ! 
Sure  I'm  gone  atoue-blind  :  but  may  be  so  best ; 
for  I  can't  see  the  ihrouble  that's  come  upon 
some  who  I  thought  war  above  thruuble." 

There  was  so  much  feeliug  iu  this  salutution 
that  ft  was  more  than  I  could  bear.    I  was  glad 
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to  take  refuge^  and  as  I  hoped  for  the  last  time, 
on  the  outside  jaunting-car. 

He  lived  in  a  cottage  by  the  highway  leading 
to  the  old  church,  and  apologised  for  the  want 
of  neatness  in  the  exterior  of  his  dwelling, — *^  It 
isnH  my  own  house  at  all  ;  the  neighbours 
would  build  me  one  if  I  had  the  bit  of  land ; 
the  gentry's  very  good,  they  can't  give  to  all ; 
but  maybe  the  great  landlord  will  one  day  look 
with  pity  upon  me,  and  give  the  bit  of  ground 
to  blind  Furlong  as  he  did  to  blind  Brien,**  was 
his  unrepining  observation. 

It  was,  however,  on  a  subsequent  visit  that  a 
communication  of  vast  import  was  made  to  me. 
I  will  finish  my  sketch  by  relating  to  my  read- 
ers the  story  of  the  old  man,  and  the  discovery 
to  which  it  led. 

*^  What  I  want  most  to  say  to  your  honour 
is  this,"  he  observed,  *^  would  you  be  plaied 
just  to  take  my  eldest  daughter  Nora  from  me, 
and  bring  her  up,  aftber  yer  own  fashion,  to  be 
an  Englishwoman.  My  heart  isn't  very  aay 
about  her  here — though  she's  a  good  girl-*«ncl 
rd  be  very  glad  the  was  out  of  the  oounthry.** 

Norm  was  summoned  from  an  inner  voom  to 
undergo  a  personal  scrutiny.  She  came  tedi 
ifith  her  knitting  on  her  fingersi  and  her  fsoe 
steeped  in  hhidiea.    I  bad  aeldoas 
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ture  more  lovely ;  yet  lier  beauty  was  of  that 
peculiar  character  which  neither  painter  nor 
author  can  well  describe, — resembling  a  field- 
violet  more  nearly  than  aught  else,  the  charm 
of  wliictr  consists  partly  in  its  perfume,  partly 
in  its  colour,  but  chiefly  in  the  modesty  of  its 
aspect  and  bearing. 

My  seat  was  opposite  a  little  window  over- 
shadowed  by  an  alder  tree.  One  of  the  panes 
was  broken,  and  a  portion  of  a  dilapidated  hat 
had  been  thrust  into  the  aperture.  As  the 
blind  father  discoursed  upon  what  the  pretty 
Nora  might,  could,  would,  and  should  do,  I 
perceived  the  hat  move,  at  flrst  gently,  and 
finally  drop  to  the  ground.  I  suspected  that 
this  was  occasioned  by  some  one  outside  who 
wanted  to  hear  what  was  going  forward  within  ; 
the  alight  noise  arrested  Furlong's  attention, 
and  Nora^B  blushes  deepened  when  he  inquired 
what  it  was. 

"  The  cat,  father,"  she  replied,  "  is  iver  after 
the  Uts  o^  birdeens  that  build  in  the  tree.^ 

I  thought  Furlong  looked  as  if  he  did  not 
quite  believe  her ;  and  while  he  expatiated  upon 
the  maid's  good  qualities,  and  the  extraordinary 
beoflflts  I  should  derive  from  confiding  in  Irish 
aenr&nt%  I  kept  my  eye  fixed  on  the  window. 
The  poor  iGeUow  was  so  earnest,  so  anxious,  I 
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should  take  his  daughter,  that  I  hardly  knew 
how  to  refuse — it  is  very  difficult  to  say  '*  No" 
— and  all  the  while  there  stood  Nora,  looking 
so  pretty  and  graceful  that  I  was  fairly  at  fault, 
when,  just  at  the  moment,  the  face  of  a  singu- 
larly handsome  youth  peeped  into  the  window, 
and  was  instantly  withdrawn.  The  motion, 
though  slighter  than  before,  attracted  the  fa- 
ther's notice,  and  again  he  demanded  what  oc- 
casioned the  noise.  Nora  saw  I  had  noted  how 
matters  really  were ;  she  clasped  her  hands 
and  looked  earnestly  at  me,  and  I  was  both  an- 
noyed and  amused  by  the  extreme  readiness  of 
her  reply — 

^*  The  mottled  hen  would  never  lay  an  ef^ 
but  in  the  thatch,  and  had  just  flown  up." 

I  looked  very  grave,  and  Nora  saw  I  was  dis- 
pleased. A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  left  the 
cottage,  but  had  not  gone  far  before  I  perceived 
the  very  youth,  leaning  over  the  parapet  of  a 
bridge,  industriously  employed  in  picking  out 
fragments  of  mortar  and  tufta  of  the  pretty 
maiden-hair  that  crept  amid  the  stoneai  and 
throwing  them  into  the  stream  beneath.  At  I 
drew  nearer  he  removed  bis  hat,  and  making  an 
eificeecfingly  awkward  bowp  while  his  Uoste 
were  as  daep  almost  as  the  cunning  liaafii*im 
inqnirsd^— •.;..,,., .  t.    i-^it&r 
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'*  If  I  wanted  a  boy  in  London  to  look  afther 
the  farm — ^if  I  did — he'd  go  to  the  world's  end 
to  sarve  me/* 

I  told  him  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  pos- 
sess a  farm,  and  consequently  did  not  need  his 
services. 

*'  God  bless  you  ma'am,  dear !  whether  or 
no ;  but  I  hope  you're  not  going  to  take  Norry 
away  from  us.  She'd  never  be  any  use  in  life 
to  you, — she's  not  up  to  the  English  ways — her 
father  thinks  she  is — but  she  is  not — she'd  never 
do  you  any  good." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,*"  I  replied,  some- 
what maliciously,  "in  thinking  her  exactly 
what  you  say — a  girl  who  will  never  do  any 
good.^ 

^*  Oh,  blessed  Virgin !'"  he  exclaimed,  his  en- 
tire countenance  expressing  astonishment  and 
displeasure,  *'  I  never  said  that  of  Norry.  She 
that's  been  the  comfort  to  her  mother,  the  hands 
and  eyes  of  ber  whole  family — she,  that  her  poor 
Uind  father  turned  aginst*  And  for  what? — 
just  because  sbeM  a  heart  with  feeling  in  it. 
Oh,  ma'am,  dear!  if  ever  you  war  in  love  your- 
aelf<^-wbich,  in  coorse,  you  war — think  of  poor 
NoRjr  This  argument  was  unanswerable; 
and  the  young  man  followed  it  up  with  the 
**  story  of  his  lov%**  in  a  strain  of  doquence  and 

c  5 
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fervour  which  proved  his  siDcerity.  ^*  I  am  as 
good  as  her  in  the  way  of  family,"  he  con- 
tinued, ^^  and  as  to  her  father  talking  about  her 
being  too  young,  her  mother  was  younger  by 
seven  months  when  she  married.  And»  havVt 
I," — and  he  stood  firmly  on  the  ground,  and 
stretched  his  long  muscular  arms  upwards  as  be 
spoke — "  haven't  I  these  four  bones  to  work  for 
her  9  and  if  he  wants  her  to  travel,  why  weMl 
go  to  America,  and  never  be  behoulden  to  any- 
thing or  any  one  but  ourselves.  God  is  good  ! 
and  the  world^s  wide  enough  to  hould  all  the 
people — if  they'd  accommodate  each  other ;  but 
as  to  saying  Norry  would  do  no  good,  you  mis- 
took me,  ma'am,  intirely.  She's  a  good  and 
a  blessing  to  every  one ;  only,  I  think,  somehow 
she  wouldn't  suit  the  English,  she's  too  Ufm/  and 
not  used  to  seriousnuss." 

Here  was  a  love  affair!  The  same  evening, 
as  I  was  meditating  upon  the  oueeri  opposition 
of  the  Irish  to  the  discifdine  of  Malthus,  Nora, 
with  streaming  eyes,  tapped  gently  at  the  win- 
dow of  my  dressing-i^oom. 

"  I  thought,  lady  dear,"  she  said,  afUr  nyany 
prefatory  hems,  <^  I  might  as  well  inaeiifle  jqkl 
into  the  rights  of  it;  for  I  saw  yoa  thought 
bad  b'inei  for  the  bit  of  a  lie  I  teold  eheiit 
tiM  windy.    Wdl,  you  aee,  «U  my^Ufc  F«»)uid 
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nothing  but  throuble ;  the  darkness  came  on  my 
father  bef(H«  I  was  nine  years  old,  sod  he  lost 
his  sweet  temper  along  with  tbe  light,  and  my 
mother's  heart  would  have  been  broken  with  the 
cKMsness,  only  I  come  between  her  and  it. 
Well,  I  used  to  lead  him  about  all  day,  and 
nune  the  children  all  night,  with  maybe  not  a 
shoe  to  my  foot ;  but  the  lieart  was  always  light 
within  me  for  all  that;  and  of  a  sunny  Sunday, 
Jerry  (that's  the  boy's  name)  though  he  wat; 
only  a  bit  of  a  boy  then,  use  to  lend  me  his 
•hoes  that  I  might  go  dacent  to  Mass.  '  And  at 
last,'  he  says,  '  Norry,  I  had  a  mind  for  the  sea, 
bat  1*11  nqt  go — I'll  be  a  shoemaker,  as  my 
fuhn-  WBM  before  me,  and  then  you  shall  never 
«r«ill  ■boe*.*  Well,  out  of  that,  the  kindness 
grew*  and  my  iktber  knew  it,  but  never  said  a 
wocd  aginit  it  until  lately,  when  the  crossness 
OTcicuoe  him  intirely ;  uid  then  be  wanted  to 
Had  VB  with  you,  my  lady,  which  I'd  have 
bta  praiid  «nd  bappy  of,  <Hily  for  Jwry,  my 
ll^-  Peorbq^^bs'd  taktonwith  thelovnuu 
.af  ^iriti-^-M  fa«  would  P*_ 

"  Has  he  any  way  of  supporting  you  if  y 
were  married  ?" 

"  Supporting  I  Oh,  sure  two lugethtr  wouldn't 
cat  more  than  two  liy  iheniaclves ;  it's  the  oiip 
expense,  niarriL-<l  or  single,  Uesidt?$,  he  has  a 
trade, — and  if  hf  could  get  any  work — 
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This  "  if"  appeared  to  me  of  much  import- 
ance, and  I  was  foolish  enough  to  think  of  rea- 
soning with  a  young  girl  in  love. 

**  What  are  you  to  do  if  he  were  unable  to 
get  any  ?" 

"  We  could  only  do  as  we  did  before,"  re- 
plied Nora,  rolling  up  the  corner  of  her  apron. 

*^  But  suppose  you  had  a  parcel  of  chil- 
dren ?" 

**  Oh  !  it  would  be  a  long  time  first** 

*'  But,  again,  you  would  be  in  the  midst  of 
trouble.*^ 

"  Well ;  sure  it^s  only  what  Fm  used  to." 

"  I  think  your  wisest  plan,  Nora,  will  be  to 
get  a  situation  in  some  gentleman's  family.  I 
will  speak  to  my  friends  about  you.  You  can 
save  a  little  money,  perhaps, — Jerry  might  do 
the  same, — and  I  will  make  your  father  promiae 
that  then  he  will  not  object  to  your  union." 

**  Grod  Uess  you,  ma'am,  dear, — ^it's  all  very 
true.  You  see  Jerry  was  mighty  kind  to  me 
entirely;  he  gave  me  this  new  handkerchief, 
and  these  new  ribands ;  and  his  father  was  as 
hard  upon  him  as  my  father  was  upon  me.  So, 
as  every  one  turned  agin  us,  why  we  took  the 
more  to  each  other,  and — got  married  kut 
wedsT 

This  is  the  traiveml>ui/b  of  Irish  love- 
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mikiog ;  but  I  was  unprepared  for  it :  it  elec- 
trified me  more  than  the  jolting  of  the  everlast- 
ing cars  which  jingle  along  their  highways. 
The  cunning  monkey  I  No  wonder  Master 
Jerry  should  rout  the  hat  out  of  the  window  at 
the  idea  of  his  wife's  going  to  England,— and 
■he  looking  so  demure  and  well-behaved  all  the 
time ; — then  she  was  in  such  desperate  fear 
about  her  father's  displeasure,  and  in  absolute 
agony  lest  "  he  should  turn  her  from  his  door 
without  a  bleBsing."  When  I  looked  upon  her 
exceeding  lovelinesB,  and  remembered  her  youth, 
my  heart  melted  at  the  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
bable misery  she  would  have  to  undergo ;  but 
now  I  hope  better  things  for  her:  she  sailed 
Iwt  week  with  her  handsome  husband  for  Ame< 
lies*  and  her  father  blest  her  and  forgave  tbem 
both  ere  their  departure. 
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BEGGARS. 


It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  amid  the  pleasant  scenes  and  teeming  hixu- 
ries  of  England,  to  comprehend  the  length  and 
breadth  and  depth  of  Irish  suflTering.  They 
may  read  of  it  in  books — they  may  scrutinise  it 
in  pictures — but  how  completely  do  they  fail  to 
obtaiD  even  a  remote  idea  of  what  it  really  is. 
The  eye  must  see  it — the  ear  must  hear  it— to 
conceive  of  its  extent,  or  to  appreciate  its  influ- 
ence ;  and  deeply  dead  to  every  feeling  of  hu- 
manity  must  be  the  heart  from  which  it  does  not 
extort  sympathy. 

**  How  happy,**  said  a  young  Irishman  to  me, 
the  othor  momingi — *'bow  very  happy  you 
mitt  be — you  have  no  bq[gars  in  England  P 

I  cndenToimd  to  oonvinee  him  that  though 
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there  were  but  few  whom  he  would  call  beggarsy 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  poverty  in  the  country. 
He  laughed  at  the  notion  of  considering  people 
pooTy  who  had  a  roof  over  their  heads,  and  bread 
to  eat,  and  that  too,  without  working  for  it ; 
and  bade  me  call  to  mind  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  without  food,  clothes,  or  dwell- 
ings, that  are  scattered  over  considerably  more 
than  half  of  my  unfortunate  country.*  He  was 
right ;  and  yet  within  the  last  two  months  I 

•  Although  it  is  far  from  the  writer's  wish  or  inten- 
tion  to  introduce  into  her  "  Sketches "  any  political 
topics,  she  cannot  resist  her  desire  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing passages^  contained  in  a  letter  from  an  intelligent 
Irish  friend^  recommending  to  her  perusal  a  "  Plan  for 
the  Improvement  of  Ireland,"  written  by  an  able 
and  accomplished  officer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cole- 
brooke : — 

<<  There  is  no  country  that  wants  improvement— 
none  that  so  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  im. 
prove,  and  that  has  profited  so  little  by  those  at* 
tempts,  as  unfortunate  Ireland— credulous^  ezdtaUe, 
with  strong  imagination  and  weak  judgment.  Its  po- 
pulation  are  a  prey  to  every  demagogue  who  i^ 
peals  to  their  passions,  while  the  calm  and  jndidoui 
friend  who  addresses  only  their  reason,  is  not  listened 
to.  Among  the  latter  is  Colonel  Cobsbraoke,  the  rater 
of  thie  'plan/  bat  nythfaig  be  has  to  atgr  uttlfh^ 
drowned  ta  the  inllnmMitory  aediitliin  of  thoiewb»4iU 
the  MditbatasltadiNiiebottMr  Aniadiialfr*     r 
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journeyed  from  Baonow  to  the  county-towa  of 
Wexford— a   distance    of   more   thaa    sixteen 

"The  brief  picture  the  author  gives  of  the  itatc  of 
Ireland,  ii  afBicting  to  humanity.  It  coocludes  with 
the  followiDfr  frightful  passage  : — 

"Oil  the  failure  of  the  crops,  (of  potatoes,)  having 
no  emplojment  at  home,  they  are  reduced  to  lubaigt 
on  charitable  contributions  through  the  winter,  or  by 
the  collection  of  weeds  and  nettles,  producing  fever 
and  death. 

"  The  representation  of  Sir  John  Davis,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yeara  ago,  that  bodies  were  frequently 
found  with  their  mouths  smeared  with  docks  and 
nettles,  on  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  support  life. 
Is  here  found  to  be  the  actual  state  of  things  iu  the 
abwtSCTth  century— both  ori^ating  in  the  same  cause 
-^V^tJon  sad  insurrection. 

"  To  relieve  such  wretchedness  what  can  be  done  f 
The  first  preUminary  step,  and  absolutely  essential  to 
uy  other  attempt.  Is  to  silence  or  weaken  the  influence 
of  those  who  make  a  trade  of  excitement,  and  detach 
the  poor  peasant  from  the  pursuits  of  industry  to  the 
pwpstiatlon  of  outrage.  Until  this  infatuation  be 
passs<|.  It  Is  to  Tain  to  hope  far  improremeot.  NocapL- 
tfUst  will  spsvulate  in  a  country,  when  the  only  re- 
turn he  can  expect  for  his  Outlay,  \s  to  be  murdered  if 
he  ask  for  it ;— do  Bolieiit  agricultuiist  will  settle  in  a 
place  where  his  house  is  burnt  down  if  he  attempt  to 
improve  his  land ;  no  sober,  industrious  man  will  take 
a  farm  where  kia  lifo  is  in  inuninenl  peril,  iig  ag^ 
night,  from  the  idle,  drunken,  turbulent  Len4St%  ^i^n 
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an  outlaw  since  the  Reroliitiun.  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  to-night,  prohably  for  the  last  time,  bid  farewell 
to  the  place  of  my  birth  and  the  home  of  my  fore* 
fathers." 

The  military  and  historic  recollections  connected 
with  Blarney  are  doubdess  of  sufficient  importance  to 
give  an  interest  to  the  place ;  but  to  a  curious  super- 
stition it  is  perhaps  more  indebted  for  celebrity.  A 
stone  in  the  highest  part  of  the  castle  wall  is  pointed 
out  to  visitors,  which  is  supposed  to  give  to  whoever 
kisses  it  the  peculiar  privilege  of  deviating  from  vera- 
city with  unblushing  countenance^  whenever  it  may 
be  convenient  —  hence  the  well-known  phrase  of 
"  Blarney." 

The  grounds  attached  to  the  castle,  as  I  befoire  ob- 
served, though  so  little  attended  to,  are  still  beaatifot. 
Walks,  which  a  few  years  since  were  neat  and  trim, 
are  now  so  overrun  with  brambles  and  wild  flowers 
as  to  be  passed  with  difficnl^.  Much  wood  has  also 
been  cut  down,  and  the  statues,  so  ridiculbosly  enu- 
merated in  a  popular  song,  removed  A  picturesque 
bridge,  too,  which  led  to  the  -castle,  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  wintry  flood ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  dell  called  the  Rock  Close,  everything  seems 
changed  for  the  worse..  In  this  romantic  qN>t,  natnrt 
and  an  (a  combination  rather  nnoommon  in  pleamre- 
gnrands)  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  Advmtage  hii 
been  taken  of  accidental  eSfcamalaaees  to  fan  tarts- 
fid  and  ehaneterislie  eonHastion^  and  it  ii  nally  a 
matter  of  diflUhy  at  iM  to  datanriM  wlMt  ii  pci- 


uiliFei  and  wbat  the  produce  at  deagD.  The  delu- 
noD  ia  eves  heightened  by  the  present  total  neglect. 
Tou  must  coine  unexpectedly  into  this  little  shaded 
DDok,  and  stand  upon  a  Datnral.  terrace  above  (he 
rirar,  which  glides  as  calmly  as  possible  beneath. 
Here,  if  you  feel  inclined,  a  rustic  conch  of  rock,  all 
festooned  with  moss  and  Wy,  ii  at  yonr  service;  but 
if  adTentnrous  feelings  u^  you  to  explore  farther,  a 
disMveiy  is  made  of  an  almost  concealed  irregularly 
excanted  pass^  through  the  solid  rock,  which  is 
dewended  by  a  rude  flight  of  stone  steps,  called  the 
"  witch's  stain,"  and  you  emeige  titl  margiiu  iTwt 
fW,  am  which  depend  some  light  and  graceful  trees. 
It  is  indeed  a  fairy  scene,  and  I  know  of  no  place 
when  I  could  sooner  imagine  these  little  elves  holding 
didr  mocnlight  nveby. 
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The  following  "Sketches  on  Irish  Highways" 
were   written  after  a  long  residence  in  Eng- 
land, when  a  visit  to  my  native  country  was 
like  a  strain  of  almost  forgotten  music    Their 
merit  —  if  they  have  any  —  consists  in   their 
truth ;  the  scenes  and  persons  are,  for  the  most 
part^  described  exactly  as    they  appeared  to 
me ;  the  delight  I  experienced  at  once  again 
^  standing  on  Ireland^s  ground"   was    more 
than  calmed  by  the  misery  which  the  poorer 
classes  exhibit,    and  which  strike  an  English 
traveller's  observation.     My  stories,  therefore, 
have    far     more    of    ^^  Shadows  ^    than     of 
Lights.'' 
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sembly  seemed  spell-moved,  the  old  men  and 
old  women  beating  time  with  their  feet  and 
sticks,  and  snapping  their  fingers  at  the  con- 
clusion of  every  bar,  and  the  children,  forgetful 
of  their  misery,  dancing  in  right-down  earnest, 
their  pale  cheeks  flushing  with  exercise,  and 
their  rags  quivering  about  them. 

Nearer  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  stood  agirl — I 
could  hardly  call  her  a  woman — who  had  asked 
for  charity  with  the  silent  eloquence  of  her 
eyes,  but  had  neither  pressed  forward,  nor  been 
eicited  by  the  music  The  hood  of  her  long 
blue  cloak  was  thrown  over  her  head,  and 
shadowed  the  upper  part  of  her  beautiful  face ; 
her  eyes  were  mild  and  blue,  they  might  have 
been  bright  onc^  but  their  lustre  was  dimmed 
by  weeping;  and  her  fair  long  hair  hung  un- 
GOinbedi  untrained  down  either  side  of  her 
face.  There  was  something  so  classic  in  her 
form,  that  it  called  to  mind  those  Grecian  mo- 
dels, where  the  drapery  clings  so  closely  that 
yuu  imagine  it  adheres  to  the  fonn — the 
falling  shoulders,  the  outline  of  the  graceful 
back  were  distinctly  marked,  and  she  had 
gathered  the  folds  up  in  front  to  cover  R  sleep- 
ing infant,  which  slie  clasped  to  her  boaom,  so 
that  the  doak,  thus  confined,  fell  in  nunj  and 
thick  folds.  Dearly  to  her  ankles,  wUok  j|{f 
course,  were   diveBtcd  of  any  covon^   Toe 
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THE  JAUNTING  CAR. 


"  A  BEAUTIFUL  Car  I  Wotft  your  honour  go 
with  Shaun  Langly  ?  Sorra  such  a  horse  from 
Passage  to  Waterford.  Stand  out  o'  the  way, 
ye  pack  of  impostors  I  Sure  it  isn't  such  a  gar- 
nm  as  that  you'd  put  before  his  honour  ?  Look 
at  his  shandrumdandy !  Whew  !  it  hangs  to- 
gether by  nothing  at  all  I — it'll  go  to  pieces  the 
first  bit  of  bad  road  that  comes  in  its  way ;  and 
thmll  be  plenty  of  that  same  111  go  baiL" 

This  was  the  first  specimen  of  genuine  Irish 
fatqgue  I  had  heard  for  some  years,  and  I  felt 
m  indescribable  sensatioD  as  it  fell  upon  my  ear, 
srUk  ODoe  again  standing  on  my  native  soil. 

B  2 
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Our  reply  to  the  invitation  was, — "  We  don't 
want  a  car."* 

"  Oh  !  I  ax  your  honour's  pardon.  Then  it's 
for  you  the  Swish  car  is  waitin'  there  all  the 
niornin^  forenint  us  at  the  side  o^  the  hill.  Holloa ! 
Misther  Ally's  man !  Come  down,  will  ye  ? 
Here's  the  English  company.  Come,  step  out. 
Holloo !  holloo !"  And  our  friend  "  hoUood '' 
so  loudly,  that  he  would  have  been  invaluable 
as  a  speaking-trumpet  on  board  the  steam-boat 
we  had  just  quitted.  In  answer  to  his  sum- 
mons, half  tumbling,  whole  galloping  down  the 
hill,  came  the  Swiss  car." 

I  have  said  that  many  years  had  passed  since 
I  had  found  an  abiding  place  in  my  native. land; 
and  sooth  to  say,  I  had  a  sort  of  intuitive  dread 
that  my  remembrances  would  lose  much  of  their 
couleur  de  rose  if  brought  into  actual  contact 
with  the  realities  of  Irish  life.  My  poetry  and 
patriotism  received  a  severe  shock  on  perceiving 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Passage  had  whitewashed 
the  TTOofi  instead  of  the  walk  of  their  cabins ; 
and  that  the  pigs  roved  from  dwelling  to 
dwelling  in  unrestrained  freedom  and  loqua- 
city. I  wonder  what  Turner  would  make 
of  the  village  of  Passage  in  one  of 'his  toft^ 
groundsP  Would  it  be  poanUe  to  idealiaehf 
*— that  little  church  upon  the  hill  looka  really  aa 


if  Protestantism  was  decaying  as  fast  asi  its  atl- 
versaries  could  desire.  But  then  thu  pigs— the 
everlasting  pigs, — lung-backed,  grunting,  dirty 
animals.  One  would  be  led  to  imagine  from  ii 
peep  into  Passage  that  Ireland  was  n  vast 
pigstye. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  thought  I  to  myself, 
shutting  my  eyes  upon  the  ugly  village  of 
Ballyhack, — on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  — 
when  fairly  stowed  away  in  the  very  pretty  and 
convenient  machine  sent  for  us  by  our  friends. 
•*  I  shall  hate  the  country  before  I  arrive  at  my 
oumeys  end." 
**  Is  the  sun  too  much  in  ycr  eyes,  ma'am, 
dew?"  exclaimed  s  kind  voice  at  my  elbow, 
jnst  «s  the  driver  was  mounting.  "  Put  up  yer 
MMiparaliinydarlint.  Yer  bonnet's  too  small, 
mjr  Udy :  which,  though  an  advantage  to  me, 
is  tbe  cmtrary  to  you.  It's  a  beautiful  sun, 
God  bleii  it,  for  the  harvest ; — but  I^n  doublin' 
if  h'a  01  bright  over  the  wather  as  it  is  here. 
Wdl,  glory  be  to  God,  they  can't  Uke  the 
bnon  of  the  sun  from  us,  any  way.  There, 
</  you're  not  so  aittmbJe  of  the  heat  1  A  safe 
and  plirant  journey  to  ye  here  and  hereafther ! 
Take  the  baste  asy,  Michael,  up  the  hill.  Sure 
8  bothered  t 
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the  roads  are  as  smooth  as  wax  from  this  to 
Bannow.**    And  on  we  went. 

How  very,  very  delightful  is  a  small  kind- 
ness, garnished  by  a  little  bit  of  flattery.  The 
church  upon  the  opposite  hill  became  absolutely 
picturesque ;  and  so  would  have  been  the  vil- 
lage,—but  for  the  pigs ;  an  old  lady  with  thir- 
teen young  ones  had  taken  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  a  kish  of  potatoes  under  shelter  of  what 
was  called  a  cottage  doorj  while  its  kind  mistress, 
intent  upon  my  not  being  incommoded  by  the 
sun-beams,  either  did  not  see,  or  seeing  did  not 
heed  their  ravages.  I  thought  of  the  happy  pigs 
of  Mullinavat,  who  have  the  clean  straw  to  lie 
upon,  while  their  lords  and  masters  put  up  with 
the  dirty «— who  eat  that  Irish  luxury,  a  mo/sy 
potato,  while  their  mistresses  are  content  with  the 
damp  ones, — and  who  go  to  bed  by  candlelight, 
while  the  family  sit  in  the  dark. 

The  pretty  Swiss  car  conveyed  us  to  a  house 
where  the  cordial  welcome  of  people  I  had  never 
before  seen,  assured  me  I  was  noi  ^n  England. 
I  mean  no  offence  to  a  nation  I  esteem— ay, 
and  love — more  than  any  other  in  the  worid ; 
but  I  must  say  the  English  have  not  the  art  of 

■ 

making  strangers  fed  at  their  case.  The  Fvattoh 
have  acquired  it  by  atndy ;  but  tn  Infaami-ia 
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bora  with  it,— it  is  found  in  the  peasant's  tiut, 
u  well  OS  in  nobler  dwellings.  The  moment 
jaa  set  foot  on  Irish  ground  you  feel  '*  at 
home ;"  that  domestic  epithet  is  the  only  one  I 
can  find  to  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  freedom 
and  bos|atality  whicli  prevail  there  among  all 
elasees  of  society. 

When  the  time  came  for  us  to  proceed  on 
our  journey,  it  was  found  that  the  Swiss  car 
OMild  not  take  our  luggage,  so  we  determined 
to  hire  a  machine  which  we  beard  was  "  wonder- 
fill  strong,"  and  a  horse  that  "  would  go  tu 
Bannow  and  back  in  less  then  no  time." 

Now  I  am  anxious  that  my  experience  should 
warn  others  against  the  evils  of  Irish  travelling, 
^4t  least  in  so  far  as  ctxicems  the  coniiding  of 
life  and  limb  to  the  tender  mercies  of  "  an  out- 
adc  jaunting  car.'*  Public  or  private,  they  are 
all  exe(mbl&  Had  my  English  readers  ever 
the  good  fortune  to  behold  one  P  If  not,  let 
IIhbi  im^pae  a  long  box,  elevated  upon  what 
are  oiled  springs;  this  long  box  forms  the 
MBtre  of  tb«  machine,  and,  to  cmifess  the  truth, 
M»:iMNmeni«atjdace  for  conveying  luggage;  at 
side  of  the  under  part  of  this  box  prqecta 
aboard,  which  forms  the  stents, and  from  these 
depend  narrow,  moveable  steps*  upon  which  it 
fa  btended  the  feet  of  the  traraUen  abill  rat ; 
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the  driver's  seat  is  elevated  over  one  end  of  the 
box,  and  is  generally  composed  of  crooked  bars 
of  iron,  while  the  harness,  perfectly  inde{)endcnt 
of  oil  or  blacking,  is  twisted  and  patched,  and 
tied  so  as  to  leave  but  little  trace  of  what  it 
originally  was,  either  in  formation  or  quality. 
Upon  one  of  those  atrocities  was  I  seated,  my 
feet  hanging  down  upon  the  "  step ;" — if  I 
leaned  back,  I  bumped  my  head  against  the 
driver's  seat ;  if  I  sat  forward,  I  must  inevit- 
ably have  fallen  upon  what  our  charioteer  called 
"  Bran  new  powdher  pavement*  the  said 
powdher  pavement  consisting  of  a  quantity  of 
red  granite  broken  into  lumps  the  size  of  a 
giant's  hand,  and  strewn  thickly  over  the  hills 
and  hollows  of  a  most  wicked  road. 

Our  party  consisted  of  three.  Now,  on  these 
cars  you  are  placed  doa-a-^toa^  and  as  three 
could  not  possibly  sit  on  a  side  intended  for 
twOf  I  had  half  the  vehicle  to  myself;  the  gen* 
tiemen  chatting  politics  on  the  back  opporiie 
(to  invent  an  Irishism)  seat. 

'^  I  hope  yer  honour's  comfortable  ?**  in* 
quired  the  driver,  after  a  terrific  jdt,  with  that 
familiar,  yet  respectful  manner,  which  diatin- 
guiahes  a  race  now  almost  extinct  even  in  primi- 
tive Ireland— the  noe  of  old  aervantSi  ^  Iliope 
yer  honour'a  comforteMft    I  thiBk  tbiaaddft 
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pleasanter  than  them  Swish  cars,  though  I  did 

my  best  to  make  that  asy  for  you  this  morn- 
ing ^ 
mg. 

•*  Indeed!  What  did  you  do  to  it,  Mi- 
chael ?" 

"  Faith,  then,  just  put  half  a  luindrcd  of 
stones  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  plenty  of  straw 
over  them  to  keep  it  steady,  which  you'd  ha' 
never  knowd — only  I'm  afther  telling  you : 
these  mighty  fly-away  cars,  tliem  furrin  ones, 
are  not  asy  and  steady  like  these'' — (anotlier 
terrific  jolt  that  would  have  destroyed  the  springs 
of  the  best  made  London  phaeton.) — Michael 
looked  round  at  me,  and  then  repeated,  *'*'  I 
hope  yer  honour's  comfortable!"  It  seemed 
a  bitter  mockery  of  comfort,  and  yet  ])oor 
Michael  did  not  mean  it  so.  At  last  we  got 
over  the  "  powdher  pavement,"  and  even  the 
gentlemen  congratulated  themselves  on  the 
event  When,  lo  and  behold  I  we  stood  at  the 
foot  of  what  I  was  told  was  a  ^^  little  kill;**  the 
poor  horse  eyed  it  with  strong  symptoms  of  dis- 
like. 

*'  If  8  a  fine  mornin*,*"  said  Mike,  pulling  the 
horse  to  a  dead  stop. 

<*  So  it  iR,"  said  I. 

'*  Gintlemin,  there^s  a  beautiful  view  from 
hill,**    penriated  our  driver,    "  snd    the 

B  5 
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sweetest  of  fresh  air — and  to  walk  it  up  would 
do  ye  a  dale  of  good.  Ye  might  travel  long 
enough  in  England  widout  comin'  across  such 
a  prospict" 

«  Shall  I  walk  also,  Michael  ?" 

*^  Ohf  sorra  a  step  I  Sure  Nimble  (tha^s  the 
haste's  name)  will  go  a  dale  the  better  from 
havin'  a  lady  to  carry.  Gee  up,  my  man  ! 
Cushla  machree  was  every  inch  of  ye.  Nimble, 
my  darlint !  it's  yerself  that  toaa  the  beauty — 
onct  r 

**  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  then/'  replied  I,  look- 
ing  with  compassion  upon  the  poor,  long-boned 
animaL 

^*  Indeed  you  may  say  that,  lady  dear.  You 
see  he^s  kilt  entirely  with  the  hard  work ;  and 
the  poor  appetite ;  though  that  last  is  lucky,  for 
if  s  little  the  man  that  owns  him  has  to  give  him 
to  eat." 

«<  How  is  that,  Michael  ?" 

"  Faith,  it's  myself  canH  tell  you,  my  lady, 
only  aorraw  has  Umg  legs,  and  hia  landlord^a  aa 
hard  48  the  devil's  forehead" — (another  jolt ;  I 
thought  the  car  was  broken  to  atomap) 

*<  Michael,  what  ia  the  matter  r 

**  Txotb,  ma'am,  weVe  done  for  I  I  wiih  I 
hadnH  tent  the  gintknun  od  ;  but  you  wooUo^t 
have  a  knife,  or  a  pieoe  of  ould  kaAwr,  or  a 
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taste  o'  rope  in  yer  pocket — asy,  Nimble — bad 
luck  to  ye,  will  ye  stand  asy  ?  Small  blame  to 
the  baste  to  want  to  get  on ;  there's  a  black 
cloud  comin'  over  Knocknaughdowly  will  soak 
every  tack  on  our  backs  in  Ave  minutes,  and 
sorra  a  house  nearer  than  Kilborristhane. 
Come  here  do,  you  little  gossoon,  run  afther 
thim  gintlcmin,  and  call  thim  back ;  and  harkee! 
give  me  that  piece  of  string  that's  round  yer 
hat.  Now  run,  run  for  the  dear  life.  Och, 
faith,  weVe  in  for  it;  this  harness  *ill  never 
reach  Baunow ;  an*  deed  an'  deed  poor  Nimble 
seems  unasy.*^ 

**  Was  he  in  harness  to-day,  before?" 

"  He  was." 

"Did  he  go  far?" 

"  Not  to  say  far,  only  three  mile.  I  mean 
three  goin'  and  three  comin\^ 

**  Had  he  a  heavy  load  ?" 

"  Faith,  he  had.  Mrs.  Graham  and  seven 
of  her  children,  and  two  nurses,  and  the  bathin* 
woman,  goin'  and  comin'  to  the  salt  wather,  to 
say  nothin'  of  the  fish  and  stones  and  things 
they  brings  home  afther  bathin'.^ 

*^  I  think,^  I  replied,  jumping  off  the  car, 
**  that  I  will  walk  on  to  the  next  village^  and 
■end  you  some  asastonoe;  it  is  evident  the 
hone  can  never  achieve  the  hill.'* 
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**  God  bless  you,  ma'am,  dear,  isn't  he  like 
ourselves,  ^^ed  to  all  manner  of  slavery  !  I  ax 
yer  pardon  !  but  if  yer  ladyship  would  lind  me 
a  loan  of  the  string  of  your  cloak,  it  would 
mend  this  little  fray  in  the  harness,  and  the 
never  a  bit  of  harm  would  I  do  it." 

To  Michael's  astonishment,  I  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  part  with  what  he  so  irreve- 
rently termed  the  string  of  my  cloak,  but 
climbed  up  the  hill  until  I  overtook  my  compa- 
nions. One  of  them,  a  native  of  the  soil,  only 
laughed  at  my  dilemma;  he  was  accustomed 
to  such  adventures;  and  said  that,  within  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he  should  procure  a 
capital  horse  from  a  Mr.  Matty  Byrne;  and 
the  poor  animal,  who  had  been  previously  worn 
out  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  Graham  and  her 
countless  children,  might  fare  as  he  best  could 
by  the  road-side  till  the  jaunting-car  returned. 

We  posted  on  as  fast  as  possible  to  Master 
Byrne's,  and  found  his  residence  in  good  time, 
that  is,  just  before  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless 
storm  had  commenced. 

**  Had  he  a  horse  ?"  "  To  be  sure  he  had— 
three^beauties  I  Would  flog  the  country  to 
produce  three  such  !"  «<  Would  he  leud  it  ?" 
«<  To  Mr.  Alley  troth  he  would,  and  the  veins 
of  his  heart  with  itt  to  one  of  the  name ;"  end 
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iminediatdy  be  hallooed  to  a  strapping  youth, 
who  popped  up  his  head  from  out  a  potato  pit, 
and  commanded  him  forthwith  to  bring  "  Span- 
ker" from  the  plou^. 

Upon  thit,  Mrs.  Byrne,  the  worthy  man's 
mother,  a  Tenerable-looking  old  crone,  withered 
md  wrinkled,  but  whose  jet-black  eyes  glittered 
and  glimmered  from  beneath  her  shaggy  brows, 
exclaimed, 

"  God  bless  you,  Matty !  lave  Spanker 
alone,  and  take  Jude — Spanker  '11  spill  ye  in- 
tindy." 

**  Mother,  hould  yer  whisht  and  mind  the 
payteefc  Sure  ye  know  Jude's  knees  are  broke 
and  her  hind  leg  splintered  with  kicking ;  bar- 
rin*  that,  she^s  the  finest  baste  in  the  counthry.^ 
^  "  Take  Lilly,  then,"  persisted  the  old  lady. 

"  I  think  ye  might  turn  yer  tongue  and  say 
HlM  Lilly,  Gonsiderin'  whose  daughter  she  is," 
ntorted  Matty. 

"  The  divil  fetch  me  before  I  say  Miss  to  a 
bocw,"  oootinued  Mrs.  Byrne,  "  only  this  I 
will  say,  though  you  are  making  purty  faces  at 
mt  Mund  tba  door,  that  if  you  put  Spanker 
undsr  a  jaunling-car,  he'll  make  it  jaunt,  that's 
all" 

*  Mother,  dear,  hould  yer  tongue,  and  I'll 
bring  yea  quarter  of  lea  from  Taghinon.  What 
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do  you  know  about  Spanker?  Didn't  he  go 
under  a  car  from  this  to  Ross  and  back  in 
six  hours,  and  never  turned  into  a  ditch  or 
a  haporth  but  onct,  and  that  was  when  he 
backed  off  Wellington  Bridge  ?" 

"  Why,  that  wasn't  Spanker,^  persisted  the 
crone. 

^^  Well,  'twas  his  sister,"  replied  Matty: 
*^  all  the  same — the  same  flesh  and  blood — 
they're  as  like  as  two  peas ;  only  Spanker  has  a 
dale  more  sperit" 

The  old  woman  beckoned  me  aside.  ^*  Ma'am, 
dear,  for  God's  sake  donH  let  him  get  down  at 
any  of  the  houses  to  have  drink.  He  has  been 
on  the  batter  these  ten  days.  Sorra  a  better 
boy  in  the  counthry  when  the  drink's  not  in 
him ;  but  when  it  is,  he*s  worse  than  a  troop  o' 
horse,  and  more  roaring  and  dangerous  than  a 
score  of  mad  bulls." 

*'  But  our  friend's  servant  will  drive.^^ 

^'  Och,  musha,  don't  attempt  it ;  Spanker 
wouldn't  let  man  or  baste  drive  him,  barrin' 
Matty/' 

An  agreeable  position !— the  prospect  of 
being  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  mad  Irish  honc^ 
or  upeet  by  a  wild  Irish  driver  I  There  was 
no  help  fiir  it 

The   ibowtf  was  over;    <*  the  yaUejF  ^T 
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smiling  before  us."  Michael  and  the  car  had 
arrived ;  the  luggage,  which  was  piled  up  in 
what  they  called — just  then  very  appropriately 
— the  fcell,  soaked  througli.  Spanker,  a  bright 
bay,  bony  horse,  with  an  exceedingly  quick  eye, 
stood  meek  and  quiet  enough  at  the  door.  I 
resumed  my  seat,  and  looked  on  the  beautiful 
prospect,  which,  as  the  road  was  tolerably  good, 
I  was  enabled  to  enjoy.  To  the  right  stretched 
St  George's  Channel,  blue  as  the  heavens  that 
overshadowed  it;  and  sleeping  calmly  in  its 
waters  lay  the  Saltee  Islands,  smiling  and  gentle 
as  if  no  treacherous  rock  sentinelled  their  shores. 
Nearer  to  the  land,  rich  in  many-tinted  corn- 
fields, and  bordered  by  soft  green  meadows, 
stretched  far  and  away  the  island  of  Bannow — my 
dear  native  home;  and  in  a  glen  to  the  left  rose 
high  the  arches  and  turrets  of  Tintem  Abbey. 
So  enchanting  was  the  prospect,  that  we  had 
almost  passed  unnoticed  the  pretty  village  of 
Saltmills,— a  miracle  of  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort Roses,  vying  with  ambitious  honey- 
suckles, clambered  to  the  roofs  of  every  cottage 
— ^few  pigs— no  diriy  children — ^no  dunghills, — 
all  aa  well  ordered  to  the  eye  as  in  dear  England 
and  far,  far  more  picturesque.  The  handsome 
peasants,  in  bright  red  waistcoats,  and  douched 
atrawJiatSi  confined  beneath  the  chin  by  a  broad 
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black  riband,  looking  animated  and  intelligent, 
and  withal  so  )x>Iite,  so  naturally  courteous. 
Then  the  shy,  modest  maidens—rosy,  awkward, 
and  blushing;  totally  deficient  in  that  delicacy 
of  form  and  self-possession  which  distinguishes 
the  girls  of  my  adopted  country,  and  yet  so 
Noraufh,  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  coin  a 
word,)  curtseying  and  smiling,  and  exchanging 
glances,  and  even  innocent  jests,  with  the  few 
travellers  who  pass  their  way, — and  yet  all 
with  such  pure  modesty  and  genuine  good- 
nature, that  it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand 
either  them  or  their  motives. 

"  Master  Byrne,"  I  inquired,  "  is  your  land- 
lord resident  here  P'' 

^*  No,  thank  God,  ma*am  T' 
"  Indeed  :  who  is  your  agent,  then  ?' 
*^  A  born  gentleman — God's  fresh  blessing 
be  about  him  !    As  long  as  he  is  over  us,  we'll 
make  a  free  present  of  the  landlord  to  the 
English ;  and  much  good  may  he  do  them  V* 

At  this  moment  Spanker  made  a  dead  stop 
opposite  the  door  of  a  small  public-housK- 

**  Make  the  horse  go  on,"  mid  our  friend^  in 

a  cold,  determined  tonCi    Byrne  looked  round 

at  him  preciiely  with  the  expremion  of  a  dog 

when  diiippointcd  ci  a  Ion  j^xpected  bone. 

-^  He  baa  a  Inwiiy  this  way,*  he  replied,      n 
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•*  Indeed  P'  I  replied  ;  "  then  that  is  a 
healthy  one,  1  sappoee,  that  I  see  lying  under 
the  shadow  of  the  wall  ?*^ 

The  old  woman's  keen  eye  glittered  upon  me 
for  a  moment,  with  an  expression  I  did  not  at 
all  like ;  but  she  quickly  answered — 

*'  Troth  no^  thaf  s  a  sick  one  intirely ;  that's 
not  fit  to  be  put  out.  Bonneen  gra/'  she  con- 
tinued, addresring  the  animal,  **  Bonneen  gra, 
how's  every  bit  o^  ye  ?  Bonneen  was  a  heart's 
joy,  a  cushla  !"  The  brute  grunted  but  moved 
not» 

<'  I  am  so  sorry  poor  Milly  is  gone,''  I  said, 
producing  what  I  had  brought  for  her  from  a 
littk  basket,  which  a  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance very  disrespectfully  calls  ^  a  smug- 
gler/' 

^  Maybe  I'd  see  her  to-morrow ;  or  if  you'd 
lave  the  things  with  me,  Fd  send  the  childre  to 
bunt  her  out  in  the  morning,  madam." 

'*  How  can  you  expect  me  to  leave  them  with 
a  person  I  know  so  little  of?" 

The  woman  became  heated  in  a  moment; 
one  would  have  thought  her  temper  had  hardly 
time  to  ignite  when  it  blazed  out  with  all  the 
energy  of  her  country. 

^  And  ye  wouldn't  trust  me  with  them  bits  o' 
rags  for  fear  I'd    keep  'em  !"  she  exclaimed. 
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*^  Oh,  donH  tre€Ul  on  my  coma  before  the 
English  quality  intirely,  Masther,  honey  !^ 

"  Very  well,  Byrne ;  they  will  certainly  hear 
the  Story  in  Bannow." 

^^  Then  I  may  as  well  tell  it  at  onct,*^  said 
Matty ;  '^  and  sure  the  mistake  was  all  on  her 
side ;  for  lUl  go  bail  what  I  brought  her  was 
more  value  than  what  she  wanted. — *  Any  com- 
mands, miss,  for  Watherford  ?*  says  I.  *  Yes/ 
says  she;  ^go  to  the  library,  and  bring  me 
Hogg's  Tales  ;  I  want  them  very  much.'  '  To 
the  library  to  fetch  hogs'  tails  V  says  I ;  '  that's 
a  quare  place  to  get  them.'  *  Not  at  all,'  says 
she ;  *  at  the  English  library.  Where  else  would 
you  get  Hogg's  Tales?'  *  Oh !  very  well,  miss,' 
says  I;  <as  it's  the  English  library,  I  suppose 
they  keep  all  sortings  there.'  *  To  be  sure  they 
do,'  says  she ;  '  you  won't  forget.'  ^  Did  I  ever 
forget  anything  you  bid  me?  says  I.  '  When 
I  do,'  says  I,  *  it'll  be  time  enough  for  you  to  be 
backbiting  me,'  says  I ;  '  which  is  a  thing  no 
young  lady  ought  to  do  to  a  dacent  man.'  And 
off  I  went  in  a  huff.  Well,  the  buatle  of  the 
town  and  one  thing  or  another  bothered  me  so^ 
that  I  forgot  where  sbe  said  I  was  to  get  the 
liogs'  tails;  ao  I  walkad  crfP  to  the  ihamblMh 
and  hanted  every  atall  in  the  plaoe^  but  neive  a 
man  there  would  cuteff  the  taiLof  lik]%  ftr 
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me,  bMBUSe  they  all  said  the  toi/ was  the  beauty 
of  the  baste.  So,  Tibin  I  couldn't  get  the  tails, 
I  bought  two  of  the  pretHeat  bacon  faces  you 
ever  saw,  thinking  they'd  do  for  Miss  Car'line 
as  veil  as  the  hogs'  tails !  And  to  be  sure  the 
laugh  they  riz  agin  me,  for  it  turned  out  that 
what  she  wanted  was  a  story-book,  written  by 
one  Mister  Hogg — and  sure  that's  a  queer  name 
for  a  Christian !  You  may  get  on  the  car  now, 
ma'am  dear.  Spanker,  stand  still,  will  ye  ?  Up 
vid  ye  now,  while  he's  picking  Jimy  Rape's 
barley  through  that  hole  in  the  hedge,  for  if  he 
koowd  you  were  getting  up,  all  the  saints  in  the 
calendar  wouldn't  bold  him." 

Another  mile  or  two  of  bad  road — not  powder 
pavemeDt,  however,  but  an  odd  jumbling  toge- 
ther of  Band  and  stones  upon  a  foutidation  which 
had  nerer  been  properly  levelled ;  our  driver 
eamtnenced  chattering  at  a  great  rate.  The 
hme  either  could  not  or  would  not  increaae  his 
wpetA  bcTinid  a  walk ;  and  to  the  oft-repeated 
qaMtknof  **How  Curarewefrom  Bannownow?" 
AtcbangnwRerungBtfollowB: — "Near  upon 
,  four  miles." — "  Three  miles  and  a  perch." — 
"  Pour  miles  good." — *'  Whatever  you  may 
I  ihink,  the  baste  counts  it  four  mile  and  a  quar- 
I  ivT."  And  once,  when  I  inquired  of  a  smith 
■l^^ad  leA  his  iron  cooling  at  the  door  of  Ms 
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forge  to  run  and  look  at  us,  he  replied,  after  the 
true  Irish  fashion,  "  Why,  thin,  is  it  to  Bannow 
yeVe  going?" 

They  certainly  are  the  most  amusing  and  th? 
most  provoking  people  in  the  whole  world.  My 
patience  began  to  ebb ;  I  think — I  do  not  mind 
confessing  it  now — but  I  (/o  think  I  was  getting 
out  of  humour;  I  was  fatigued  beyond  the 
power  of  saying  what  fatigue  was.  The  even- 
ing clouds  were  overshadowing  us,  and  the  road 
looking  dreary,  and  the  cabins  very  unlike  the 
sweet  cottages  at  Saltmills. 

"  How  far  is  it  as  the  crow  flies  from  Bally- 
hay  to  Bannow  ?" 

"  About  three  miles." 

"  And  by  your  road  ?" 

*^  Faith,  ma'am,  dear,  I  wouldn't  say  but  it 
is  eleven." 

^  One  would  think  you  delighted  in  making 
long  instead  of  short  roads." 

^'  So  we  do—  that  is^  the  county  does ;  the 
longer  the  road  the  longer  the  job — the  longer 
the  job  the  more  money  for  the  job-makers." 

Our  friend  asked  Master  Byrne  if  he  had 
been  at  the  last  election  ? 

**  Sure  was  I  :.and  if  the  horse  was  ina  good 
humour  Td  make  time  to  tell  the  kdy  how  bie- 
low  there  at  Ncbon^e  bridge  a  pack  of  rateda 
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wsDted  to  bury  me  under  it  for  a  monument, 
{the  bridge  I  mean,)  but  I  had  my  revenge  out 
of  them,  (the  ringleader,) — I  met  him  whin 
Andy  Capel  was  with  me,  and  a  spick-and-gpan 
Dew  hatchet  in  his  hand — and  I  riz  up  a  diB> 
course  with  him  and  contradicted  him  twice, 
which  he  couldn't  abide;  so  he  gave  me  the  lie, 
which  waa  all  I  wanted  for  an  excuse  to  knock 
him  dead  in  the  ditch  with  Andy's  new  hatchet. 
Oh,  don't  look  frightened,  lady  jewels  'twasn't 
witit  the  sharp  end  I  hit  him;  he  wasn't  to 
say  hurt,  only  fracthned  a  little — he'U  not  give 
me  the  lie  again  in  a  hurry,  that's  all." 

Suddenly  the  horse  madeadead  stop;  "What 
a  vicious  brute  it  is  T'  1  exclaimed. 

**  Ah  I  now,"  says  Byrne,  turning  to  me  with 
DO  geotk  countenance,  "if  you  wasn't  every  inch 
a  lady,  I'd  tell  that  it  was  very  cruel  to  call  that 
UDsiUe  baste  a  vicious  brute— he  has  come 
a^oiost  the  whole  road  wid  ye  without  a  kick  or 
a  stumble  to  signify,  or  a  stoppage  or  anything 
but  the  bmrt's  blood  of  good  manners.  Didn't 
l^nure  Urn  froni  a  fbal»  trotting  at  my  knee  with 

I  my  own  childcr?  and  hasn't  he  ihe  sense  of  a 
Christian  ?     It's  Unle  I   thought  a  lady  would 
turn  her  tunguu  to  call  him  a  brule." 
I    wish    M'CliBe,  wild   has   already    immor- 
talised bis  oanic,  while  iuiniortalising  the  hu> 
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mours  of  his  countrymeD,  had  seen  our  good 
friend  Byrne  while  pleading  the  merits  of  his 
horse;  it  was  that  strange  mingling  of  the  lu- 
dicrous and  the  pathetic  which  brings  tears  to 
the  eyes,  while  the  smile  is  on  the  lip.  His 
figure,  tall  and  erect,  was  drawn  to  its  full 
height ;  he  stood  with  his  arm  resting  on  the 
neck  of  his  favourite;  and  the  picture  he  drew 
of  his  reckon  for  the  affection  he  bore  the  crea* 
ture  was  perfection — ^^  Didn*t  I  rare  him  from  a 
foal,  trotting  at  my  knee  with  my  own  childer?" 
Spanker  might  have  knocked  me  down  after 
that,  and  I  would  not  have  called  him  a  brute 
for  the  world  I 

*'  I  believe,  ma'am,^'  inquired  Matty,  after  a 
pause  occasioned  by  the  cai^s  jolting  so  loudly 
over  a  quantity  of  bad  road  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  hear  the  discharge  of 
a  cannon,  *'  I  believe  you  have  no  such  conva- 
nient  ways  of  travellin'  in  your  country  as  this? 
You  are  always  shut  up  in  coaches,  and  such 
kind  of  things,  so  that  the  fresh  air  can't  get 
about  ye,  and  you  have  no  sort  of  exercise :  the 
English  people  as  wdl  as  the  English  oarxiagea 
are  mighty  asy  going :  therms  no  such  thing  aa 
a  poet-chay  used  thia  aide  o'  the  country  on  ao^ 
oount  of  the  oarii*' 

The  biib  are  very  Gunmng;  oneflaBaaal 
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my  countenance  convinced  Matty  that  I  nas 
Dot  of  his  opinion}  and  lie  immediately  tacked 
about. 

"  But  to  be  sure  tbey  have  a  mighty  purty 
way  of  building  their  houses;  and  such  powers 
of  fine  cattle — I  had  a  masther  onct,  who  had 
two  beautiful  English  horses,  and  he  wanted  a 
careful  man  to  drive  them ;  he  was  a  mighty 
pleasuit  ^ntlenan — the  sort  of  master  would 
knock  a  man  down  for  the  least  thing  in  the 
world — and  so  goodJiearted  when  the  passion 
waa  oftr*  Well,  there  was  as  many  as  fifteen 
afther  the  placet  and  the  first  that  wint  up  to 
him,  *  Well,  my  man,'  says  he,  *  how  near  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  would  you  undertake  to 
diJTa  my  carriage?'  So  the  boy  considered,  and 
be  nyi^  says  he,  '  Within  a  foot,  plaae  yer  ho. 
noe,  and  no  harm.' — ■  Very  well,'  says  he,  '  go 
down*  tmi  111  give  ye  yer  answer  by-and-by*' 
So  tibe  nest  came  up,  and  taxi  he'd  be  bound  to 
carrf  'cm  mthin  half  a.ibot ;  and  the  next  said 
•IK  toohw ;  and  another — a  dandyfied  chap  iiH 
ttiaiy  ■■■  «D  mighty  nice,  that  he  would  drive 
it  vMb  *  Aree  indM  and  a-balf.  he'd  go  bail* 
■¥UB^M  kat  my  turn  camc^  and  when  hit  ho- 
nour aeked  rae  how  uigli  I  wuiild  drive  his  car- 
riage to  a  precipice^  I  iiaicl,  says  I,  '  Pluze  yer 
hoaoar./'rf  keep  at  far  ifffit  at  J  eoiM.'  'Vet 
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well,  Misther  Byrne,'  says  he^  *  you're  my 
coachman,'  says  he.  Och,  the  roar  there  was  in 
the  kitchen  whin  I  wint  down  and  tould  the 
joke !  Well,  I  was  there  better  nor  two  years, 
and  at  the  end  I  lost  it  through  a  little  mistake. 
I  was  drowsy  one  night  coming  home^  and  faith 
the  horses  had  a  spite  to  me,  on  account  of  my 
counthry,  and  they  took  a  wrong  turn,  and 
stuck  fast  in  a  gap ;  and  sure  it's  rewarded  I 
ought  to  have  been  instead  of  punished,  for 
sorra  a  one  but  myself  would  ever  have  got  the 
horses  and  carriage  out  of  the  gap  witboat  a 
scratch  or  a  brack  upon  them ;  but  there's  no 
justice  in  the  world  I" 

As  if  in  illustration  of  his  last  sentence,  Byrne 
gave  Spanker  a  smart  tap  with  the  whip,  which 
the  horse  resented  immediately,  and  began  to 
plunge  and  kick  at  a  most  furious  rate.  How 
anxiously  did  I  long  for  the  termination  of  my 
journey  I  what  visions  of  well-stuffed  pillowt 
and  oomfortable  cushions  came  upon  me.  I 
thought  what  an  exquisite  figure  we  should  cut 
on  this  broken  '^shandrumdandy,*'  horsey  ooadi- 
man  and  all,  about  m  o'clock,  in  the  driwife 
Hyde  Park,  in  the  merry  month  of  May«*  •  I  • 
began  to  make  up  my  mind  that  the  time  tf  my 
tq^uni  in  ^is  poor  oouqtry  would  beoierlbf 
qitfpiiiv^^iiafi^ivil^  i  tbe^iMd  «ft  ^tmparikdtm 

tf   .tuv 
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point  afforded  no  resting-place  for  hope  or  sen- 
timent,— dark  and  dirty  hovels,  fields  stretching 
far  and  away^  covered  with  that  yellow  pesti- 
lence the  plants  and  blossoms  of  the  ^^boti- 
clauna*'*  that  devour  the  strength  of  the  earth. 
Yet  to  confess  the  truth,  the  county  of  Wex. 
ford,  more  particularly  that  portion  of  it  to 
which  I  was  journeying,  and  which  is  advan- 
tageously known,  through  more  than  one  chan- 
nel, to  the  English  public,  affords  but  com- 
paratively few  instances  of  Irish  poverty  and 
Irish  crime ;  and  the  shadows  past  from  me  as 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  venerable  castles  of 
Clomines,  and  of  the  hospitable  and  beautiful 
country-seats  which  still  abound  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. How  sweet,  yet  how  sad  are  the 
records  of  the  past ! — the  many  years  I  had 
spent  in  dear  England  were  but  as  a  single 
week — a  month — a  year  at  most ;  every  rock, 
every  tree  I  recognised — every  house,  every  turn 
of  the  TYiad ;  the  changes  effected  by  time  and 
cultivation  appeared  as  nought. 

While  my  heart  felt  swelling  within  me,  a 
sad  train  of  thought  was  broken,  by  our  driver 
exclaiming  to  one  of  my  companions — 

-*  What  did  you  say,  sir  ?** 

**I  was  observing,**  was  the  reply,  "what 
you  can  know  little  about,  Matty ;    that  it  is 

VOL.  II.  c 
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supposed  the  lost  books  of  Spenser^  ^  Fairy 
Queen'  are  still  in  Ireland.*^ 

Byrne  cast  a  contemptuous  look  upon  the 
gentleman,  as  well  as  to  say,  '^  May  be  I  don't 
know  indeed  I''  then,  with  a  changed  expression 
of  countenance,  while  with  his  whip  he  pointed 
exultingly  to  a  neat  pretty  cottage  whose  white 
chimneys  peered  above  the  trees  which  clustered 
round  it,  he  replied, 

"  There's  the  man  that  has  them  r 

^^  What !''  exclaimed  my  companion^  in  na- 
tural astonishment,  '^doyou  mean  that  the  man 
who  lives  in  that  cottage  possesses  the  lost  books 
of  Spenser's  *  Fairy  Queen  ?" 

<^  Faith,  I  do — mane  what  I  say ;  the  very 
books.  Every  book  that's  printed  al  all  at  all, 
he  gets,  and  the  '  Dublin  Pinny  Maganne  ;* 
and  a  mighty  fine  man  he  is,  own  brother's  son 
to  Father  Goram,  with  a  power  o'  lamin';  and 
since  yer  honor's  so  euros  about  thim  booka^ 
shall  I  step  down  and  say  you  want  a  fi{^t  of 
them  ?  hell  lend  them  to  you  with  all  die  plaiH 
sure  in  life.  111  go  bail.'' 

At  first  the  gentlemen^a  blank  look  of  diH|H 
pdntment  was  exceedingly  amaaing.  Mctty^ 
^ameitiieM  had  raided  them ;  tbey  fof|pit  Jmp  a 
ttoncttt  that  An  iTiahman  ymtenda  to  loMm 
everytUog-^tiiat  ke  fa  nevier  at  ftiilk;;'>jWI 
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witliiD  that  moment,  brief  as  it  was,  visions  of  the 
extreme  splendour  vith  which  the  concluding 
bodes  of  the  "  Fairy  Queen"  would  burst  upon 
the  reading  public  at  this  time  of  poetic  drought, 
dazzled  their  imaginations  :  even  the  mention 
of  the  "Dublin  Pinny  Magaxine"  hardly  re- 
duced them  to  sober  prose.  Poor  Byrne  !  he 
was  much  annoyed  at  not  being  permitted  to 
display  his  friend's  store  of  information  (o  the 
"  strange  English." 

We  had  entered  upon  our  last  mile ;  we  were 
in  the  "charmed  district,"  where  the  benefits 
•risiDg  from  resident  landlords,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  education  and  cleanliness  are  too  evi- 
dent to  be  for  a  moment  questioned.  The  roads 
wcra  smooth  and  level ;  plantations  fringed  the 
Ughwayi ;  tbe  cottages  had  severally  obtained 
imniunH  &r  superior  cleanliness  and  good  order 
ftom  ^te  Agricultund  Society ;  there  were  n«- 
dwr  beggars  nor  pigs  to  annoy  the  wayfarer ; 
«ad  douns  of  welUed,  welL«lad  peasantry 
lyooped  at  each  otho-'s  doors,  or  sung  and 
■hittBil  beneath  the  shadow  of  their  own  treea; 
and  in  the  perfume  of  their  own  gardens.  Many 
who  had  heard  that  1  was  coming  pressed  for- 
ward with  tears  and  kindly  greetings;  and  tbe 
opitiicHi  was  unaninnons  that  I  wasn't  like  the 
child  who  had  gone  away ;  but  I  was  wonder- ' 
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fully  like  some  who  are  even  yet  unforgotten, 
whose  good  deeds,  like  the  essence  of  the  flower, 
have  out-lived  death, — who  are  still  spoken  of 
with  mingled  tears  and  blessings,  as  the  friends 
of  the  poor.  The  tide  of  Irish  affection  was 
flowing  rapidly.  In  such  mood,  and  under  such 
excitement,  would  I  desire  the  Irish  to  be  seen 
by  strangers. 

Poor  Spanker  had  climbed  his  last  hill,  and 
stood  panting  at  the  summit.  The  sun  had 
sunk  behind  the  old  church  of  Bannow,  and 
steeped  the  ocean  in  a  flood  of  golden  light. 
What  had  once  been,  and  still  is  called,  the 
Moor,  lay  beneath  our  feet,  gemmed  with  neat 
and  tranquil  cottages,  inhabited  by  contented 
and  cheerful  inmates.  In  the  back-groand  rose 
the  mountain  of  Forth,  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  Irish  Kebellion  ;  and  somewhat  in  the 
shadow  of  the  windmill  which  crowns  the  bill 
stood  a  tall,  picturesque  figure,  his  hands  folded, 
and  resting  on  the  top  of  his  staff,  and  a  pretty 
little  sylph-like  girl,  of  about  five  or  six  yean 
old,  clinging  to  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  which  WM 
belted  round  his  waist  by  a  leather  belt 

'Td  be  mi{^ty  grateful  to  ye,  iiim'aBi»<*if 
ye*d  walk  down  this  bit  of  a  hill.  Te  eeea^tt 
know  rijg^t  wdl ihe ouM place,  aadoMB^tAidv- 
take  it;   and  FU  bde  the  h^SirnhLl  ^Mk  ' 
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small  throuble,  I'm  thinking,   to  ye  to  be  done 
with  the  jaunting  car?"  said  Matty  Byrne. 

He  was  very  right :  the  dwelling  where  I  had 
passed  my  early  days  was  in  my  sight ;  I  felt 
as  if  I  could  have  pressed  unto  my  heart  every 
stone  of  those  old  walls,  every  leaf  of  those  dear 
trees.  The  old  man,  who  I  now  saw  was  blind, 
advanced  into  our  path.  I  thought  I  remem- 
bered the  features :  I  stopped  ;  he  paused  also, 
and  took  oiF  his  hat.  I  knew  him  then  ;  I  re- 
membered him  as  a  true  and  faithful  servant  of 
my  family. 

"  Is  your  name  Furlong  ?" 

In  an  instant  the  staff  dropped  from  his 
hands,  which  he  clasped  together.  Tears  burst 
from  his  poor  sightless  eyes. 

'*  Sure  it  is/'  he  replied.  '^  God  bless  you 
fiir  remembering  me  !  If  you  hadn't  known  me, 
rd  never  have  told  you  who  I  was.  I  can't  see 
how  tall  yer  grown ;  but  ye'r  voice  is  higher 
than  it  used  to  be.  Oh  !  the  sound  of  it  rises 
my  spirit  up  to  the  memory  of  the  good  ould 
times.  God  be  thanked,  I  hear  it  once  more ! 
Sure  Fm  gone  stone-blind :  but  may  be  so  best ; 
tar  I  can't  see  the  throuble  that^s  come  upon 
aoBse  who  I  thought  war  above  throuble." 

•  Then  waa  so  much  feeling  in  this  salutation 
Ail  it  wiM  more  than  I  oould  bear.  I  waa  glad 
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to  take  refuge,  and  as  I  hoped  for  the  last  time, 
on  the  outside  jaunting-car. 

He  lived  in  a  cottage  by  the  highway  leading 
to  the  old  church,  and  apologised  for  the  want 
of  neatness  in  the  exterior  of  his  dwelling, — ^^  It 
isnH  my  own  house  at  all  ;  the  neighbours 
would  build  me  one  if  I  had  the  bit  of  land ; 
the  gentry^s  very  good,  they  can't  give  to  all ; 
but  maybe  the  great  landlord  will  one  day  look 
with  pity  upon  me,  and  give  the  bit  of  ground 
to  blind  Furlong  as  he  did  to  blind  Brien,''  was 
his  unrepining  observation. 

It  was,  however,  on  a  subsequent  visit  that  a 
communication  of  vast  import  was  made  to  me. 
I  will  finish  my  sketch  by  relating  to  my  read- 
ers the  story  of  the  old  man,  and  the  discovery 
to  which  it  led. 

"  What  I  want  most  to  say  to  your  honour 
is  this,"  he  observed,  *^  would  you  be  plased 
just  to  take  my  eldest  daughter  Nora  from  me, 
and  bring  her  up,  afther  yer  own  fashioDt  to  be 
an  Englishwoman.  My  heart  isn't  very  cay 
about  her  here — though  she's  a  good  girl-^^wd 
rd  be  very  glad  she  was  out  of  the  oounthfj/* 

Nora  was  aummoiied  from  an  inoer  loom  to 
undeqp  a  penonal  aonitiny.  She  camaJMli 
widi  her  knittiDg  on  her  fingan,  andlwr  tee 
•iMpad  hi  fahnbti.    I  hud  aekkm  itM  « 
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feet  are  deep  enough  to  bury  my  finger  in — but 
ob  I  the  wales  in  my  heart  are  deeper,  to  think 
I  brought  her  to  this !"  The  tears  and  sobs 
of  a  strong  man  ore  terrible  to  look  upon  and 
hear ;  and  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
to  hide  his  emotion. 

"  Michad !  Michael  P'  repeated  Milly, "  trust 
in  God !  Don't  ye  see  the  friend  to  the  fore, 
that  was  sent  me  from  a  far  country  P  Ob  I  but 
it's  worse  to  me  than  the  sore  feet  to  see  ye  take 
on  soT 

"And  if  ye  pUse,  my  lady,  I'd  never  ha' 
■aid  the  lie  about  the  pigs,  only  ye  bothered  me 
with  sharp  questions  and  looks,  and  Mich 
wouldn't  lave  Milly  till  the  last,  for  I  thought 
■be  waa  gtMng,  and  sent  for  him,"  aaid  the 
cnoe,  with  a  still  lower  curtsey  than  she  had 
peeted  me  with  at  firsL  **  And  I  hope  yer 
hoDoiir  won't  let  on  that  he's  been  here?" 

"  Thtfirtt  gun!"  exclaimed  a  hoarse  Toice 
through  a  broken  window  at  the  head  of  the 
■Duerable  bed. 

"nienlmDrt  go:  the  ship's  in  sight ;  that's 
our  word,"  returned  Michatl,  The  poor  Buf^ 
ferer  fainted  in  the  last,  perhaps  the  very  last« 
embrace  of  her  husband.  "  I'll  lave  her  so:  if 
I  was  to  8Uy  I  couldn't  now  save  her  froiq 
Btarvation  1"    said    the   wretched   man :  "  buto 

VOL.    It.  E 
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should  take  his  daughter^  that  I  hardly  knew 
how  to  refuse — it  is  very  difficult  to  say  "  No" 
— and  all  the  while  there  stood  Nora,  looking 
so  pretty  and  graceful  that  I  was  fairly  at  fitult, 
when,  just  at  the  moment^  the  face  of  a  singu- 
larly handsome  youth  peeped  into  the  window, 
and  was  instantly  withdrawn.  The  motion, 
though  slighter  than  before,  attracted  the  fa- 
therms  notice,  and  again  he  demanded  what  oc- 
casioned the  noise.  Nora  saw  I  had  noted  how 
matters  really  were;  she  clasped  her  hands 
and  looked  earnestly  at  me,  and  I  was  both  an- 
noyed and  amused  by  the  extreme  readiness  of 
her  reply — 

"  The  mottled  hen  would  never  lay  an  ^g 
but  in  the  thatch,  and  had  just  flown  up.^ 

I  looked  very  grave,  and  Nora  saw  I  was  dis- 
pleased. A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  left  the 
cottage,  but  had  not  gone  far  before  I  perceived 
the  very  youth,  leaning  over  the  parapet  ot  a 
bridge,  industriously  employed  in  picking  out 
fragments  of  mortar  and  tufta  of  the  pretty 
maiden-hair  that  crept  amid  the  stonesi  and 
throwing  them  into  the  stream  beneath.  Am  I 
drew  nearer  he  removed  his  hat,  and  making,  an 
exceedingly  awkward  bow,  while  hii  blnabiii 
were  aa  deep  almoat  m  the  cttmuBg  Nom*ij>|» 
iaquind» — .    ^-i..  .-  v  ^yM^i" 
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'*  If  I  wanted  a  boy  in  IxHidon  to  look  afther 
the  farm — ^if  I  did — he'd  go  to  the  world's  end 
to  sarve  me." 

I  told  him  I  bad  not  the  good  Tortune  to  pofi> 
aeaa  a  farm,  and  conaequentl;  did  not  need  his 


*'  God  bless  you  ma'am,  dear !  whether  or 
DO ;  but  I  hope  you're  not  going  to  take  Norry 
away  from  us.  She'd  never  be  any  use  in  life 
to  you, — she's  not  up  to  the  English  ways — her 
father  thinks  she  is — but  ^e  is  not — she'd  never 
do  yon  any  good." 

**  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  1  replied,  some- 
what maliciously,  "in  thinking  her  exactly 
what  you  say — a  girl  who  will  never  do  any 
good." 

*'  Oh,  blessed  Vii^D  V  he  exdaimed,  his  en- 
tire countenance  expresnng  astonishment  and 
iKspieasufg,  "  I  never  said  that  of  Norry.  She 
that^  been  the  comfort  to  her  mother,  the  hands 
asd  ayea  of  her  whole  £smily — she,  that  her  poor 
HSdA  btfaer  turned  aginst.  And  for  what? — 
jtut  because  she''d  a  heart  with  feeling  ia  it. 
I)hj'BU,*ain,  deorJ  if  erar you  war  ia  lorn  yoai^ 
self— wbicb,  in  coorse,  yon  war — think  of  poor 
Norry!"  This  argumont  was  unanswerable 
and  the  young  man  fulluwcd  it  up  wiili  the 
r  of  bis  love^"  in  a  strain  of  oloijuonc*  and 
c  S 


J 
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fervour  which  proved  his  sincerity.  ^'  I  am  as 
good  as  her  in  the  way  of  family,''  he  con- 
tinued, ^^  and  as  to  her  father  talking  about  her 
being  too  young,  her  mother  was  younger  by 
seven  months  when  she  married.  And,  bav'n't 
I,''— and  he  stood  firmly  on  the  ground,  and 
stretched  his  long  muscular  arms  upwards  as  he 
spoke — "  hav*n*t  I  these  four  banes  to  work  for 
her  f  and  if  he  wants  her  to  travel,  why  we'll 
go  to  America,  and  never  be  behoulden  to  any- 
thing or  any  one  but  ourselves.  God  is  good ! 
and  the  world's  wide  enough  to  hould  all  the 
people — if  they'd  accommodate  each  other ;  but 

as  to  saying  Norry  would  do  no  good,  you  mis- 
took me,  ma'am,  intirely.  She's  a  good  and 
a  blessing  to  every  one ;  only,  I  think,  scmiehfyw 
she  wouldn't  suit  the  English,  she's  too  Ufeg  and 
not  used  to  seriousni^ss." 

Here  was  a  love  affiBurl  The  same  evening, 
as  I  was  meditating  upon  the  auveri  opposition 
of  the  Irish  to  the  discipline  of  Maltbus,  Ncurm, 
with  streaming  eyes,  tapped  gently  at  the  win* 
dow  of  my  dressing-room. 

*<  I  thought,  lady  dear,^  she  said,  afker.  iQuy 
prefatory  hems,  *'  I  might  m  well  inieBae  ymi 
into  the  rights  of  it;  tor  I  saw  yoa  thoi^t 
biad  b^  me^  for  the  Ut  of  a  lie  I  lould  almt 
UMiiriifdjr^    Wdlt  jou  Me, dl  my  Itf^FiierlMd 
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nothing  but  throuble ;  the  darkness  came  on  my 
father  before  I  was  nine  years  old,  and  he  lost 
bit  sweet  temper  along  with  tlie  light,  and  my 
mother's  heart  would  have  been  broken  with  the 
crosBnesB,  only  I  come  between  her  and  it. 
Well,  I  used  to  lead  him  about  all  day,  and 
nurae  the  children  all  night,  with  maybe  not  a 
dute  to  my  foot ;  but  the  heart  was  always  light 
within  me  for  all  that;  and  of  a  sunny  Sunday, 
Jerry  (that's  the  boy^s  name)  though  he  was 
only  a  bit  of  a  boy  then,  use  to  lead  me  his 
■boea  that  I  might  go  dacent  to  Mass.  '  And  at 
hut,'  be  aays,  *  Norry,  I  had  a  mind  for  the  sea, 
but  111  not  go — 111  be  a  shoemaker,  as  my 
Catber  was  before  me,  and  then  you  shall  never 
w«nt  iboes.*  Well,  out  of  that,  the  kindness 
grew»  and  my  father  knew  it,  but  never  said  a 
wwd  iginat  it  until  lately,  when  the  crossness 
overoune  bim  intirely  \  and  then  he  wanted  to 
and  me  with  you,  my  lady,  which  I'd  have 
been  proud  tod  happy  of,  only  for  Jerry,  my 
lady*  Foot  boy —  he'd  take  on  with  the  lowness 
altfin\*—aQ  be  would  ]"_ 

**Hu  lie  laijr  *f>7  of 'Upporting  you  if  ycu 

.^9vff9^agl  Oh,  aura  two  together  wouldn't 

ire  than  two  liy  tbcmielves ;  it's  the  gop 
r,  married  or  uiiglfr    JlendeSpbfi  baa  a 
trade, — and  if  he  could  get  any  mrk ^ 
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This  "  if  "  appeared  to  me  of  much  import- 
ance, and  I  was  foolish  enough  to  think  of  rea- 
soning with  a  young  girl  in  love. 

"  What  are  you  to  do  if  he  were  unable  to 
get  any  ?" 

"  We  could  only  do  as  we  did  before,"  re- 
plied Nora,  rolling  up  the  corner  of  her  apron. 

*^  But  suppose  you  had  a  parcel  of  chil- 
dren ?" 

**  Oh  !  it  would  be  a  long  time  first** 

*'  But,  again,  you  would  be  in  the  midst  of 
trouble.'^ 

*•  Well ;   sure  it's  only  what  Fm  used  to.** 

"  I  think  your  wisest  plans  Nora,  will  be  to 
get  a  situation  in  some  gentleman's  family.  I 
will  speak  to  my  friends  about  you.  You  can 
save  a  little  money,  perhaps, — Jerry  might  do 
the  same, — and  I  will  make  your  father  promise 
that  then  he  will  not  object  to  your  uniou.^ 

**  Grod  bless  you,  ma'am,  dear, — it's  all  very 
true.  You  see  Jerry  was  mighty  kind  to  me 
entirely;  he  gave  me  this  new  handkerchief, 
and  these  new  ribands ;  and  his  father  waa  aa 
hard  upon  him  as  my  father  was  upon  me.  So, 
as  every  one  turned  agin  us,  why  we  took  the 
more  to  each  other,  and—^  married  Umt 
wedkr 

Thie  if  die  mnnatmljtnak  of  Iiuli  leiw 
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nukiDg ;  but  I  waa  unprepared  for  it :  it  elec- 
trified me  more  than  the  jolting  of  the  everlast- 
ing cars  which  jingle  along  their  highways. 
The  cunniog  monkey  I  No  wonder  Master 
Jerry  should  rout  the  hat  out  of  the  window  at 
the  idea  of  hia  wife's  going  to  England, — and 
■he  looking  so  demure  and  well-behaved  all  the 
t)me;~then  she  was  in  such  desperate  fear 
about  ber  father's  displeasure,  and  in  absolute 
agony  lest  "  he  should  turn  her  from  his  door 
without  a  blessing."  When  I  looked  upon  her 
exceeding  loveliness,  and  remembered  her  youth, 
my  heart  melted  at  the  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
bable misery  she  would  have  to  undergo;  but 
oow  I  hope  better  things  for  her :  she  sailed 
laM  week  with  her  handsome  husband  forAme- 
ika^  and  her  father  blest  her  and  forgave  them 
both  oe  their  departure. 
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It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  amid  the  pleasant  scenes  and  teeming  luxu- 
ries of  England,  to  comprehend  the  length  and 
breadth  and  depth  of  Irish  suffering.  They 
may  read  of  it  in  books — they  may  scrutinise  it 
is  pictures — but  how  completely  do  they  fail  to 
obtain  even  a  remote  idea  of  what  it  really  is. 
The  «ye  must  see  it — the  ear  must  hear  it— to 
ooDceive  of  its  extent*  or  to  appreciate  its  influ- 
ace;  and  deeply  dead  to  every  feeling  of  hu> 
mmty  muat  be  Uie  heart  from  which  it  does  not 
eslort  lympathj. 

**  How  happji**  Hdd  «  young  Iririimin  to  me, 
"  igi — "bow  vecy  happy  you 
must  he — you  have  no  beggars  in  England  !" 

I  endeavoured  to  conviace  bim  that  Plough  . 
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there  were  but  few  whom  he  would  call  beggars, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  poverty  in  the  country. 
He  laughed  at  the  notion  of  considering  people 
poor  J  who  had  a  roof  over  their  heads,  and  bread 
to  eat,  and  that  too,  without  working  for  it ; 
and  bade  me  call  to  mind  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  without  food,  clothes,  or  dwell- 
ings, that  are  scattered  over  considerably  more 
than  half  of  my  unfortunate  country.*  He  was 
right ;  and  yet  within  the  last  two  months  I 

•  Although  it  18  far  from  the  writer's  wish  or  inten. 
tion  to  introduce  into  her  "  Sketches "  any  political 
topics^  she  cannot  resist  her  desire  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing passages^  contained  in  a  letter  from  an  intdllgent 
Irish  friend^  recommending  to  her  perusal  a  ''  Plan  for 
the  Improvement  of  Ireland/'  written  by  an  able 
and  accomplished  officer^  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cole- 
brooke  :— 

**  There  is  no  country  that  wants  improvement — 
none  that  so  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  im* 
prove^  and  that  has  profited  so  little  by  those  mU 
tempts,  as  unfortunate  Ireland— credulous  exdtabk^ 
with  strong  imagination  and  weak  Judgment,  its  p(u 
pulation  are  a  prey  to  every  demagogue  who  ap. 
peals  to  thefar  pasnons,  while  the  cahn  and  judiGloui 
friend  who  addresses  oiily  their  reason,  is  not  Uatcmd 
to.  Among  the  latter  is  Cotond  Cobbiooke,  the  ontlMr 
of  tUo  '  plan/  but  anything  ho  has  to  019-  willi'lM 
diowaod  fai  the  infloimnatory  leditbia  qf  tbooo  wkotiD 
iIm  Jrhfc  tiial  anitntfon it bftti*  UumindnMnw/' 


I 


journeyed  from  Bannow  to  the  couDty-towa  of 
Wexford — a  distance    of   more   thao    sixteen 

"The  brief  picture  the  author  gives  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,  it  afflicting  to  humanitj.  It  concludes  with 
the  following  frightful  passage ' — 

"  Oil  the  failure  of  the  crops,  (of  potatoes,)  having 
uo  employment  at  home,  they  are  reduced  to  siib^st 
on  charitable  contributions  through  the  winter,  or  by 
the  coUecUon  of  weeds  and  nettles,  producing  fever 
and  death. 

"  The  repretentation  of  Sir  John  Davis,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yetua  ago,  that  bodies  were  frequently 
found  with  thdr  naoutha  smeared  with  docks  and 
nettles,  (Ml  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  support  life, 
it  here  found  to  be  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the 
idnelMnth  century— both  originating  in  the  ifune  cause 
—agitation  and  insurrection. 

"  To  relieve  auch  wretchedness  what  can  be  done  i 
The  first  preliminary  atep,  and  absolutely  essential  to 
any  other  attempt  Is  to  ailenea  or  weaken  the  influence 
of  those  who  moke  a  trade  of  excitement,  and  detach 
the  poor  peasant  from  the  pursuits  of  industry  to  the 
pnpitntion  of  ontrage.  Until  this  infatuation  be 
jBws4,  Ulsln  TSJB  to  hope  for  Improremwit.  Nooaju* 
^dlst  will  spcvulats  In  a  country,  when  tha  only  r^ 
tNimlW.aanexpcotfiirhisoutlay,  istobemurdend  if 
'.JMiwk^^ltr-WMlTMtatri^tU'^  wiUsotUcin  a 
place  wliere  his  liuuae  is  burnt  ilowu  if  be  attempt  to 
improve  hiH  land ;  no  sober,  industrious  man  will  take 
a  fann  where  his  life  ia  in  imminent  peril,  day  and 
aighi,  from  the  idle,  drunken,  tubuleiit  miaoti,  mjfi 
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miles— without  encountering  a  single  beggar,  or 
one  who  appeared  to  need  alms.     Our  way  lay 

were  ejected  from  it.  The  very  first  step,  then,  we 
say,  is  to  insure  tranquillity  and  security,  and  then  any 
plan  of  amelioration  may  be  tried  with  a  prospect  of 
success. 

"  The  plan  proposed  is  to  form  a  joint  stock  com. 
pany  for  the  improvement  of  land.  One  million 
sterling  to  be  raised  as  a  capital  in  10,000  shares  of 
100/.  each,  and  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  be  ob- 
tained, under  the  name  of  the  '  Irish  Land  Company ;' 
the  Company  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land  they  purchase— building  farm-houses 
and  cottages,  making  roads,  draining  and  enclosing  ; 
their  farms,  so  improved,  to  be  let  at  moderate  rents. 

*'  The  population  of  Ireland  is  estimated  at  eight 
millions,  and  the  area  twenty  millions  square  acres,  of 
which  one-fourth,  or  five  millions,  are  watte,  but  co^Mb 
qf  improvement  By  reclaiming  these  five  miUions  df 
waste  acres,  at  the  expenditure  of  lOL  an  acre,  a  pro- 
perty would,  in  three  years,  be  created,  valued  at  ten 
millions,  and  yielding  a  rental  of  five  millions.  Employ- 
ment during  the  operation  would  be  gf ven  to  833,000 
persons,  and  a  permanent  settlement  for  9,506,000. 

''  Surely,  if  there  be  any  truth  or  practicabUity'ln 
these  speculadonsi— and  we  think  there  is  bofdi»  If  MmT 
country  were  quiet,— >it  would  be  better  and-  tUtk^ 
laudable  §or  JEBoglish  capitalists  to  cndaavmu  tm  4m  ' 
prove  poor- JMand,  and  settle  lierpopiilatiQii|^h9|i^., 
Hdier  tiian  send  botii  noiHfy  and  people  ^  Gpdi^, 
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through  the  highly-cultivated  baronies  of  Forth 
and  Bsrgy.  I  cannot  give  a  favourable  account 
of  the  state  of  the  road — for  it  was  jolting  and 
ill  made  as  usual,  winding  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  of  Forth,  but  commanding  in  the  dis- 
tance one  of  the  most  extensive — I  may  say  cul- 
Hoated — sea  views  I  had  ever  the  good  fortune 
to  behind, — while  the  fore-ground  wag  studded 
with  gentlemen's  seats — wliite  and  cheerful 
cottages — and  a  number  of  castles  and  for- 
tresses of  the  olden  time — scowling  upon  the 
earth  in  all  the  variety  of  tower,  turret,  and  bae- 
tioo.  I  never  uw  a  district  so  full  of  the  relics 
of  antiquity, — they  were  almost  crowded  in  the 
landscape,  yet  they  appeared  as  if  actually  placed 
where  they  were  necessary  to  the  pictorial 
effiwt  <^  the  whole.  I  said  the  sea-view  was  cuj- 
tivateds  the  expressioD  needs  some  explanation: 
— it  bad  ngni  of  life  on  its  vast  expanse — ^it 
wia  not  an  immennty  of  water  floating  in  mo- 
}ei^  until  joined  by  the  horizon :  it  was  broken 
nnr  die  shore  by  the  peninsula  of  Ballytigue 
— ;fa;^  ;tfae  pngection  of  Cape  Foriom — by  the 
Sri^.Wspda— and,far«nd«way,by  tfaeTower 
uTHook,  frowning  on  its  pedestal  upon  the  waves 
that  wrestled  in  the  bay,  and  clambered  the 
I  gigantic  t 
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marking  the  steamer's  course — there  went  the 
wide-spread  canvas  of  the  well-stored  mer- 
chantman, proud  of  its  cargo,  and  yielding  but 
little  homage  to  the  waves  or  winds ;  the  light 
skiff  danced  amidst  the  spray,  while  its  pennon 
floated  and  gleamed  in  the  distance,  more  like 
the  tiny  sail  of  the  nautilus  than  aught  that 
could  carry  half  a-dozen  living  creatures,  either 
for  profit  or  pleasure,  upon  the  ocean.  The 
signs  of  existence  and  traffic  floated  upon  the 
waters — you  saw  the  traces  of  life,  but  you 
heard  no  sound  ;  we  were  completely  above 
all  human  habitations:  we  looked  down  upon 
the  peopled  earth  and  the  majestic  sea.  Some- 
times an  ambitious  raven  would  whirl  cawing 
above  our  heads ;  or  a  peal  of  cheerful  laughter 
from  the  harvest-field  climb  the  rocks,  and  strike 
upon  our  ears  as  sweetly  as  a  ^*  marriage-bell;'' 
—  all  else  was  silent — profoundly  still  —  the 
glowing  sun  above  our  heads— the  granite  for- 
tress of  the  mountain's  top  mingling  with  the 
clouds — and  this  extensive  and  beautiful  psno* 
rama  at  our  feet.  It  was  a  scene  never  (d  be 
foigotten — so  varied — so  sublime — ^but,  above 
ally  CO  tranquil  I — ^The  horses  crept  slowly  on— - 
so  slowly,  that  as  the  coachman  walked  by  Aiir 
ode  up  the  bill,  we  could  inquire  the  nuam  of 
the  diftrent  castles  and  dweUings  wtdiiB  tiew. 


**  flow  very  free  this  road  is  from  beggars — 
we  have  not  encountered  one  dnce  we  lefl  Ban- 
now  1" 

"  Why,  then,  it's  proud  myself  is  to  hear 
your  honour  say  that  same,"  reRponded  An- 
drew,— "  for  the  English  quality  are  ever 
fimting  the  beggars — the  craylhers,  though, 
God  belp  us !  none  of  us  know  whose  turn  it 
may  be  next  Sure  if  I  teas  athruck*  what 
would  keep  me  from  it  P  God  break  hard 
fmunet  I  have  no  one  belonging  to  me^  to 
talk  about,  and  the  end  would  be,  I  should 
take  to  the  road  f 

•*  Why  do  you  not  aave  money,  Andrew  ? 
Mflty  of  the  EogliiA  servanle  save." 

**  K»  wy  say  Save  I  What  could  a  boy 
like  me  MTe  ? — 'tia  true  my  mistress  rii;  me  to 
trtl  {loiinds — but  then  she's  so  cruel  dean^  that 
Uie  half  of  it  goei  for  washing ;  white  J^orea, 
and  white  ttaduDgs,  antl  white  cravats  I  Be- 
ildca,  whoc'a  the  good  of  saving?  Denying 
oDd'aieU'  STcrything,  and  then  die  maybe  afore 
As  iSmw  taamm  to  apend." 
'^Afift  A  over,  diought  I.  The  peaide  bete 
I  either  constantly  reasoning,  like  madmen, 
right  from  wrong  jtrinciples ;  or,  like  fools, 
>  Fell  ill;   "  struck  of  a  Kuddent,"  fell  ill  Hudileiilj- 
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wrong  from  right  ones — in  either  case  they  are 
in  error,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so,  until  a 
complete  change  is  effected  in  their  managing 
and  management 

We  soon  entered  the  town  of  Wexford — un- 
fortunately too  well   known   in  the  annals  of 
Irish   rebellion  and    Irish   violence;    violence 
exercised  by  the  party,  under  whatever  name  it 
may  be  described,  that  chanced  for  the  time 
to  be  in  the  ascendant.     It  is  an  ugly,  strag- 
gling,  inconvenient,   dirty   town,    with    noble 
quays,  a  new  and  very  pretty  bridge,  a  hand- 
some bank,  a  curious  court-house — (the  very 
dirtiest,   I   have  heard,  in  Ireland) — and   in- 
habited by  the  most  hospitable  of  hospitable 
people.     I   suppose   what  is  called  eodeiy  is 
much  upon  a  par  with  other  country  towns^-a 
little  love,  a  moderate  degree  of  friendship^  an 
immoderate  degree  of  envy,  a  due  proportion  of 
flirting,  a  circulating    library   which  has  no 
books  to  circulate,  a  readings  club  where,  as  the 
boy  said,  there  was  "  no  nothing,^  a  favourite 
preacher,  and  a  smart  military  detachment.    I 
write  my  description  from  memory ;  for  during 
my  vint  everything  to  me  was  ^made  pleanint'l^ 
— everytbing  except  the  beggars ! 
."".'liiere^^  enough  of  'em  bem,  any .  waj.^ 

:v/   A  !jj;  j'MK  ',.!.;..  ,■   .   t      I'll  J   ' 
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said  Andrew,  turning  round,  as  he  pointed  to  a 
multitude  who  were  waiting  for  us  at  the  door 
of  the  great  inn. 

Good  God  I  it  was  a  pitiable  sight — the 
host  of  dirty,  starving  creatures  who  thrust 
themselves  around  the  carriage-door,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  prevent  its  being  opened.  The  ser- 
vant came  round  to  the  other  side,  which  was 
leas  blockaded,  and  placing  his  face  close  to 
the  ^aas,  whispered — 

"  If  yez  will  be  plased  to  throw  a  few  half- 
pence among  them,  it'ill  scatter  them,  my  lady, 
and  then  you  can  get  out." 

"  A  few  balance !"  To  look  upon  the 
mioving  mass  of  starvation  and  misery,  one 
would  have  imagined  that  the  wealth  of  Crcesus 
would  go  but  a  abort  way  to  alleviate  their 
diitKW,  One  of  the  group — a  tall,  litbeBome 
fellow,  with  rolling  black  eyes,  and  a  pitiable 
vacancy  of  look — grasped  the  carriage-lamp,  or 
rather  the  part  where  the  lamp  should  have 
bevu,  and  swung  himself  backward?  and  for- 
wards, singing  out,  "  A  penny  for  Johnny,  a 
penny  for  Johnny— long  life  to  the  king  and 
O'Connell—O' Conn  ell  auil  the  king  I  A  penny 
for  Johnny,  and  another/or  Jack — poor  Jack  ! 
poor  Johnny !  poor  Johnny !  pof>r  Jack !" 
'  Don't  mind  him,  lady  dear,"  shouted  a  wo- 
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man,  the  upper  part  of  whose  form  was  en- 
veloped in  a  coarse  blue  cloth  cloak,  while^ 
from  over  either  shoulder,  lolled  forth  the  head 
and  arms  of  a  squalid,  half-starved  child ; 
*^  sure,  he^s  a  fool,  and  the  fools  never  want — 
every  one  gives  to  the  fools,  to  set  oiF  their 
own  sense — look  at  me,  and  Crod  bless  your 
sight  I — look  at  me,  with  nothing  but  a  blind 
man, — (come  here,  Dan'el,  lead  him  forward 
Lanty,) — ^nothing  but  a  blind  man  for  a  father 
over  my  ten  children."  *^  But  see  here^  your 
honour,  look  at  me,  with  as  good  as  eleven,  and 
no  father  at  all  over  them  I"  interrupted  another, 
who,  not  being  encumbered  with  two  living 
creatures  on  her  back,  was,  I  suppose,  better 
able  to  f\ght  her  way,  and  maintain  her  station 
at  the  carriage-door.  **  Stand  back,  Mary 
Shiels,  ma'am  !"  exclaimed  a  third ;  **  what  a 
brag  you  make  about  ffour  children — and  every 
one  of  them  far  away,  barring  those  ye  borrow 
for  a  set  off — eleven,  indeed ! — ^it's  asy  for  the 
likes  o*  you  to  have  double  deven,  when  you 
never  cares  what  comes  o*  theml"  This  ad- 
dreasi  delivered  to  Mrs.  Maiy  Shidbi  wu  given 
in  a  tone  and  with  an  air  of  what  I  ahonU 
imagine  BiUingigate  eloquence  -—  iim  '  Imd 
thrown  bid^  the  anna  •Jdmbo^  thf  mim 
wound  to  tjqgb'iiileh,,  Md  dio «yo  flhuwii^ift 


as  rapidly  and  decidedly  as  the  tongue ;  but  as 
the  second  part  of  her  speech  was  addressed  to 
ourselves,  the  attitude,  air,  manner,  and  voice 
changed  miraculouely,  and  was  delivered  in  lii 
drawling  brogue.  "  God  mark  ye  to  grace, 
and  bestow  a  trifle  upon  the  poor  widdy,  the 
raal  widdy — give  her  a  teaater,  or  a  little  six- 
pence, just  to  keep  her  from  starving  .'  Sure, 
it's  yerselves  have  the  kind  heart !  See  here 
the  hardship  God  sent  upon  me,"  and  she 
lifted  a  child  distorted  in  all  its  limbs,  and  in 
the  lowest  state  of  idiotcy,  close  up  to  the 
windov.  The  miserable  creature  clapped  its 
twisted  hands  together,  and  as  the  thick  matted 
hair  fell  over  its  Bmall  dull  eyes,  and  it  scratched 
at  the  glass  like  some  wild  animal  seeking  to 
disinter  its  prey,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen 
K>  pwnful  or  disgusting  a  spectacle.  Those 
unfortunate  idiots  which  in  England  are  Cf>n~ 
6oed  in  proper  asylums,  in  Ireland  are  reared 
to  excite  compaasion  from  the  traveller ;  and  I 
tUnk  that  at  least  every  tenth  family  is  cursed 
iridi  one  of  those  hd}deM  ereatare&    Yon  meet 

I  them  by  the  ivay-side,  in  the  cottages,  basking  ^^| 
in  the  sunshiiie,  wallowing  with  the  pigs  upon  ^^| 
the  dunghilU,  and  always  soliciting  alms,  which  ^^| 
is  hardly  ever  denied  them.  Many  of  those  ^^| 
witleis  beings,  as  thev  grow  up,  attain  a  degree  ^^H 
°'       ■■ 
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of  cunning  which,  with  a  species  of  animal 
instinct,  they  manage  to  turn  to  good  account. 
And  what  are  called  "JVa^wrafe,"  in  the  ex- 
pressive idiom  of  the  country,  form  a  class  per- 
fectly unknown  in  any  other  land.  But  this  to- 
pic I  have  treated  elsewhere.  To  return  to 
the  beggars.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
the  few  I  have  specified  were  the  only  ones 
who  demanded  gifts  ;  there  were  blind,  and 
lame,  and  drunk,  and  sober — but  all  civil,  and 
all  tolerably  good-tempered — exercising  their 
eloquence  or  their  wit,  as  it  might  chance,  upon 
their  auditory,  and  intent  upon  extorting 
money  from  our  compassion.  My  feelings 
were  at  the  time  too  strongly  excited  to  be 
amused,  though  one,  a  bochefj  or  lame  man, 
succeeded  in  clearing  a  space  that  he  might 
give  my  honour  a  dance,  while  "  Piping  Brady j** 
an  old,  blind,  white-headed  man,  "  set  up  the 
pipes"  to  the  exhilarating  tune  of  **  Saint 
Patrick's  Day,**  which  acted  like  magic  upon 
the  group.  "  Poor  Johnny,  poor  Jack,"  who 
had  continued  whirling  round  and  round,  keep- 
ing up  his  petition  and  singing  it  in  er^ 
variety  of  tone,  fixed,  like  Izion.  upon  tbe 
wbeel ;  and  as  the  decrepit  creature  jumped  to 
the  munc  with  estraordinary  rapiditT«  .iAd 
flourished  Bis  cratch  in  the  ah*,  the'irhoti  ir 
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sembly  seemed  spell-moved,  the  old  men  and 
old  women  beating  time  with  their  feet  and 
sticks,  and  snapping  their  fingers  at  the  con- 
clusion of  every  bar,  and  the  children,  forgetful 
t^  their  misery,  dancing  in  right-down  earnest, 
their  pale  cheeks  flushing  with  exercise,  :intl 
their  rags  quivering  about  them. 

Nearer  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  stood  a  girl — I 
could  hardly  call  her  a  woman — who  had  asked 
tar  charity  with  the  silent  eloquence  of  her 
eyes,  but  had  neither  pressed  forward,  nor  been 
excited  by  the  munc.  The  hood  of  her  long 
blue  cloak  waa  thrown  over  her  head,  and 
ahadowed  the  upper  part  of  her  beautiful  face ; 
her  eyes  were  mild  and  blue,  they  might  have 
been  bright  onc^  but  their  lustre  was  dimmed 
by  weeping;  and  her  fair  long  hair  hung  un< 
fiombedi  untrained  down  either  side  of  her 
fine.  There  was  something  so  classic  in  her 
form,  that  it  called  to  mind  those  Grecian  mo- 
dels where  the  drapery  clings  so  closely  that 
you  imagine  It  adheres  to  the  form  —  the 
falliog  shoulders,  the  outline  of  the  graceful 
back  were  distinctly  marked,  and  she  had 
gathered  the  folds  up  in  front  to  cover  a  sleep- 
ing infant,  which  she  closped  to  her  bosom, 
that  the  cloak,  thus  conlint-'d,  fell  in  many  and 
thick  folds,  nearly  to  her  ankles,  which,  of 
course,   were   divested   of  any  covering.    The  | 
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bocher^s  dance  was  finished,  and  well  pleased 
were  the  exhibitors  to  receive  a  silver  sixpence 
between  them — threepence  for  the  piper,  three- 
pence for  the  dancer;  ^*poor  Jack,  poor 
Johnny,'^  recommenced  his  tune  and  whirl,  and 
the  beggars  invented  fresh  miseries. 

*'  Why,  then,  'twas  a  lucky  drame  I  had 
last  night  brought  me  to  the  town  to-day!" 
exclaimed  one  of  the  score  who  followed  us 
under  the  very  porch,  '*  and  maybe  ye'd  listen 
to  it  ? — I  dreamed  I  was  down  in  the  very  bot- 
tom of  a  paytee  pit,  and  three  magpies  came 
flying  over  my  head,  and  one,  God  save  us  ! 
was  like  the  gauger  that  broke  my  husband  by 
his  lies,  and  the  other  was  the  very  moral  of 
that  handsome  gentleman ;  and,  sure,  it*s  my- 
self sees  the  likeness  in  your  sweet  self,  lady, 
to  t'other  mag  !" 

^^  A  hole  in  yer  ballad  !**  exclaimed  one  voice 
— *^  A  hole  in  yer  manners !"  shouted  another-^ 
^'  Liken  a  fair-faced  lady  to  a  magpie,  Judy  !** 
vociferated  a  third. 

**  And  why  not  ?^  replied  the  impenetrable 
Judy,  **why  not?  isn^t  a  magpie  a  knowiti' 
bird,  and  a  handaome  bird,  and  a  fine 
Wnl?" 

«'  Yet  ye  laid  he  was  like  the  gKogur^  jail 
now  ;*  aaswefed  a  little  grey^ed,  ennaiBf- 
lookiDg  men. 


**Feoplema7belikeeacbother,  and  yetnot  the 
sune  at  all  at  all ;  you're  like  jier  father,  Tiui, 
and  yet  he  was  ax  feet  high.  He  was  an  honest 
man,  Tim. — Neighbour!,  dear,"  she  continuedi 
i^ipealing  to  the  crowd,  "  do  any  of  ye  see  any 
likeness  betwixt  Tiin  an'  his  father  in  that  n  ay  ?" 
There  was  a  loud  laugh,  and  Tim  shrunk  be- 
hind, while  Judy  went  on. 

'*WeIl,  the  last  magpie  said  to  me,  says  she, 
*  Nerer  heed  the  gauger,'  (and  sure  I  saw  in  a 
minute,  it  wasn't  s  magpie  at  all,  but  yer  dar- 
llDt  self  was  in  it,)  *  for  I'll  give  ye  an  English 
halC^rown  to  buy  a  blanket  and  linsey  woolsey 
to  make  ye  a  petticoat' — what,  Grod-break  hard 
fortune  I  I've  not  had  these  five  years." 

"  Oh !  a  penny,  any  way,  lady  dear,  to  keep 
the  could  from  my  heart,"  roared  another. 

"  There's  twopence  for  you,"  exclaimed  my 
emnpanion,  "  if  you  will  promise  not  to  drink 
ik"  "  Succeai !"  exclaimed  the  fellow,  catch- 
iag  tlw  halfpence  g^^y  i°  his  hand,  "  I'll  do 
thirt  HUM  this  minute,**  and  off  he  went  to  the 
iridskcT  shop,  wher%  unfortunately,  three  parts 
at-^beJoMd  spend  wbat  little  they  can  obtain. 
i'"<Wc  diilributsd  petbapa  more  than  wa  ought 
amongst  the  crowd,  fur  v-hich  our  worthy  land- 
lady reproved  us;  wliile  directing  her  maid,  a 
.  cariesa  girl  to  dust  gTOrythjae  in  the 
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house  barring  the  pictures,  which  must  not  be 
touched,  which  she  never  would  have  touched 
since  Ally  Kelly  rubbed  out  his  reverence's 
nose  with  her  scrubbing-brush  and  cleanli- 
ness. 

I  have  been  often  much  astonished  at  the — 
not  apathy,  for  that  is  the  last  fault  the  Irish 
can  be  accused  of — indifference  manifested,  par- 
ticularly by  the  middling  class  of  society,  to 
the  horrid  misery  of  the  poor.  You  cannot 
walk  out  in  a  country  town  without  meeting  at 
every  turn  a  population  of  poverty.  I  have 
attempted  to  count  the  beggars — I  found  it  im- 
possible— the  barefooted  creatures  were  beyond 
number — and  yet  the  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
people, nay,  the  greater  part  of  the  gentry^  do 
not  appear  pained  or  distressed  by  the  recur- 
rence of  such  scenes  as  freeze  a  stranger's  blood, 
and  make  him  hasten  to  quit  a  country  where 
the  degrading  wretchedness  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  seems  to  upbraid  him  for  the  indul- 
gence of  his  smallest  luxury. 

*'  Lordy  ma*am»''  said  the  landlady,  **  we  have 
fewer  beggars  in  our  county  than  in  almost  any 
other,  and  it  is  useiets  to  attempt  to  suppreK 
them  or  letten  ilmv  numbers ;  they  Bpring  up 
like  mushrooms.  The  men  let  c^  to  ro«kc 
EpglUi,|i«^^,«^j^ther  in  the  E^gliib/lier.- 
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vest,  and  then  the  woman  shuts  the  door  of  her 
cabin,  rolls  her  infant  in  her  blanket,  secures 
the  blanket  on  her  back  by  turning  the  tail  of 
her  gown  over  it ;  the  eldest  girl  carries  the 
kettle,  the  eldest  boy  the  begging  bag,  the 
middle  ones  have  nothing  to  carry,  and  a  coupk- 
of  younger  children  hang  by  the  mother's 
cloak,  and  so  they  travel  from  place  to  place, 
and  there's  none  of  the  farmers  will  refuse  them 
a  lock  of  straw  to  sleep  on,  a  shed  to  sleep  un- 
der, B  mouthful  of  potatoes,  or  a  dole  of  meal. 
They  are  much  happier  than  they  look,  and  by 
the  time  the  winter  closes  in,  why  the  husbaod 
comes  home,  and  then  they  live  maybe  comfort- 
able enough  till  the  next  spring,  when  the 
mother,  with  the  addition  most  likely  of  another 
child  to  roll  in  the  Uaoket,  again  shuts  the 
door,  and  again  wanders  through  the  country, 
while  the  husband  repeats  his  vlut  to  England, 
wbve  he  it  well  fed,  and  wdl  paid." 

**  How  wretched  1"  I  esdaimed. 

"  I  dare  uy  it  aeems  ao  to  you,  ma''am,''  she 
ttflBed,  *■  hot  they  an  uaed  to  it— they  do  not 

I    feel  it  a  disgrace ;  and.  many  a  fine  man  and     ^H 
woman  is  reared  that  way,  after  all."  ^^M 

"To    whitt    purpose?"     I   almost     uncon-     ^^| 
KCiously  inquired.  ^^^ 

"  Purpose,"  she  repeated — as  the  Irish  ge-  ^^H 
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nerally  do  when  they  hear  a  word  whose  import 
they  do  not  clearly  comprehend — "  why,  as  to 
purpose,  the  boys,  in  the  time  of  the  war,  used 
to  make  fine  soldiers — I  donH  exactly  see  what 
all  the  '  little  garsoons*  who  are  growing  up  now 
are  to  do — go  to  America,  I  suppose,  or  beg, 
or " 

«  Starve  !"  I  added. 

^*  Ay,  indeed  !"  she  replied,  but  without  any 
emotion.;  '^  so  they  do  starve  by  dozens  and 
dozens,  up  the  country ;  and  my  husband  says 
it's  a  sin  to  send  so  many  pigs  and  things  to 
England,  and  the  poor  craythurs  here  without 
food." 

*^  And  yet  your  provisions  are  so  cheap ;  I 
saw  fine  chickens  to-day  for  eigbtpence  a 
couple." 

*^  Is  it  eigbtpence  ?^  exclaimed  the  landlady 
in  amazement,  *^  Ah,  lady  dear,  they  knew  you 
were  a  stranger — catch  them  asking  me  dgfat- 
pence!  I  could  get  the  finest  chicks  in  the 
market  for  sixpence-^halfpenny  a  couple : 
eigbtpence  indeed  I  Oysters  are  up  to  teopeooe 
a  hundred,  and  potatoes  to  twopence  a  atODe— 
and  more  shame,  now  that  the  country  is  poovsr 
liuui  ever— but  what -signifies  the  pricey  when 
the  poor  have  not  it  to  give  r* 

**  But  why  do  thejr  not  work  P" 
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"  Who  stays  in  the  country,  except  one  here 
and  there,  to  give  them  work  ? — Ah  I  it's  easy 
for  the  fine  EDglish  folk  to  make  laws  for  us,^ 
she  added,  her  broad,  good-humoured  face  aa- 
luming  s  more  animated  expression  ;  "  it's  easy 
for  them  to  make  laws — they  who  have  never 
been  with  us,  and  know  nothing  of  us,  except 
from  what's  on  the  papers,  which  are  done  up 
by  this  party  or  that  party,  without  any  re- 
gttrd  to  truth ;  only  all  for  party.  Sure  my* 
■elf  and  my  husband  were  burnt  to  ashes  in  the 
*  Independent,'  (the  newspaper)— 4nd  all,  they 
Mud,  through  a  mistake— and  we  here  quiet  and 
happy — more  than  many  wished.  But  there's 
Mrs.  Lanagan,  I  ask  yer  pardon,  but  may  I 
just  inquire  how  she  is  F  She  came  to  me  for  a 
bad  pain  she  had  on  her  chest,  and  I  gave  her  a 
bliatcr  to  put  on  it." — I  requested  Mrs.  Lanagan 
inight  walk  in,  and  in  she  came,  a  delicate- 
looking  woman,  with  ■  harsh  deep  cough. 

**  Well,  Mrs.  Lanagan,"  cooimenoed  the  hos> 
ttmt  "  Aow  are  you  t»4l«j  P** 

"Oh,  then,  thank  you  kindly  for  asking; 
wmaMtfaAoatnaatallatalL*  I  was  pure 
Md'hmtjr  ywttmi^tbat  I'm  entirdy  awmcomt 

I    to-day.     I've  been  out  among  tho  Christians,    j 
looking  for  a  triile ;  but  the  regular  ones  gets  j 
■  I  cannot  translate-  ihls  lltcrnlly,  tnit  it  meiinii  I  am  I 
not  at  all  better.  1 
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the  better  of  me  ;  and  the  farmers^  wives  have 
little  pity  for  us,  as  long  as  weVe  able  to  keep 
the  roof  over  our  head." 

''  But  your  chest,  Mrs.  Lanagan ;  did  you 
put  the  blister  on  your  chest  as  you  promised, 
and  did  it  rise  ?"  inquired  the  landlady. 

The  poor  woman  looked  up,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  simplicity  I  shall  never  forget,  while  she 
replied — 

^^  Why,  thin,  mistress  dear,  the  niver  a  cheat 
had  I  to  put  it  on,  but  I  have  a  little  bit  of  a 
hoxy  and  I  put  it  upon  that,  but  sorra  a  rise  it 
rose ;  and  if  ye  don't  believe  me,  come  and  see, 
for  it's  stickin'  there  still !" 

This  affected  my  gravity,  or  rather  destroyed 
it ;  but  the  landlady  commenced  a  regular  lec- 
ture upon  the  stupidity  of  ignorance,  which  she 
intended  me  to  understand  as  the  evidence  of 
her  superiority.  She  assured  Mrs.  Lanagan 
that  she  was  ashamed  of  her,  and  that  it  was 
such  as  she  who  brought  shame  and  di^graoe 
upon  her  country. 

*'  Why,  thin,**  replied  the  woman,  '*  as  to  dis- 
grace, mistress  honey,  it  is  not  our  fiiut  if  mfwe 
not  taught  better,  for  no  one  can  coll  us  slapid, 
burin  they're  iiupid  Aemmlnm^ 

It  wffl  scarcely  be  believed,  yet  it  is  tni«, 
that  I  was  tMififeid  oooo  move  to  mmbA-  a 
**  jaunting  car  :**  it  is  a  weakness  to  be  orcrcpqie 
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by  persuasion,  a  desperate  weakness,  and  yet  I 
could  not  help  it.    The  car  was  new,  handsome, 
and  the   property  of  a  kind  friend :  there  were 
many  things  I  must  see— Johnstown  Castle  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Barony  of  Forth,  cele- 
brated  for   fresh   eggs,   ^^sweef*   butter,    and 
pretty  girls.     I  esteem  fresh  eggs  as  a  rarity, 
and  I  dearly  love  pretty  girls.     I  cannot  under- 
stand how  a  person  can  ever  look  without  a 
smile  into  a  pretty  face;  it  is  a   sentiment,  a 
point  of  feeling  with  me.     And  certainly  the 
girls  of  the  Barony  of  Forth,  or,  as  they  call  it, 
Bamy  Fort,  are  very  very  pretty,  well  worth 
going  even  ten  miles,  but  not  on  a  jaunting  car, 
to  look  at ;  their  eyes  are  so  bright  and  black, 
their  hair  superb^  and  their  manners  so  shyi  so 
winning — bo — I  hardly  know  how  to  define  it, — 
except  from  their  being  so  un-English,  so  un- 
starched.    Nor  do  I  know  a  prettier  sight  than 
three  or  four  dosen  of  those  nice^  clean,  smiling, 
Uaahing  girls  drawn  up  at  either  side  of  a 
dirty,  hilly»  ugly  street  in  ugly  Wexford  on 
BMifcetJay.    Their  dean  willow-baskets  han^ 
itkg  fipom  theur  wdl4unied  anii%  their  green  or 
Mimoa  silk  neckardiiefs  carsf uU J  piimedy  and 
the  ends  in  fiml  dnnni  beneath  their  neat 
.jdbiqvlted-epn%  wUIs^!  etemy 'ilep:(yeu 
jjMMi^^lViv  Mei'MUMrtWv'^piiv'nPfrlfciv  laid  eggs, 

■   ■  ■  • 
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my  lady,  three  a  penny," — **  Sweet  fresh  but- 
ter,"— "  Beautiful  lily-white  chickens,  my  own 
rearing," — "  I'm  sellin'  these  bran  new  turkey 
eggs  for  a  song,  for  Pm  distressed  for  the  money 
to  make  up  the  price  of  the  cotton  to  weave  in 
with  my  own  yarn." 

"  I'll  sing  you  five  songs  for  them,  Patty  f* 
exclaimed  a  wag. 

^'  Oh,  let  us  alone,  Peter,  and  don't  make  us 
forfit  our  manners  by  breaking  your  head  be- 
fore the  quality;  it's  a  bad  market  we'd  be 
bringing  our  eggs  to  if  we  let  you  have  them  l** 

I  have  seen  many  more  superb  market- 
places, but  I  never  saw  so  many  pretty  girls  as 
in  the  ugly  town  of  Wexford. 

Having  agreed  once  more  to  perform  doa^" 
do9  upon  the  aforenamed  car,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  suffer  more  than  ever  from  the 
beggars,  but  I  found  they  always  assembled  in 
proportion  to  what  they  considered  the  great- 
ness of  the  equipage.  Thus  a  car  would  attract 
less  attention  amongst  these  knight-errants  of 
poverty  than  a  carriage;  and  aa  two  carriagea 
were  standing  at  the  door  of  the  principal  ioDi 
we  passed  comparatively  freew  The  Irish  haTa 
an  idea  that  upon  thoae  doB-aJM  you  aae  Iha 
oomitry  better  than  fiom  any  other  madiipa^ 
heaven  help  them  1  Oey  have  atiange  ideaa  da 
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many  subjects.  We  passed  through  the  town 
with  not  more  than  a  score  of  beggars  dangling 
after  us,  and  repeating  their  petitions  in  every 
variety  of  tone — thrusting  their  idiot  and  half- 
starved  children  almost  into  our  arms,  making 
us  exceedingly  angry  at  one  minute  by  their 
importunity  and  noise,  and  the  next  amusing  us 
so  much  by  their  wit  and  good  temper,  that  we 
could  bestow  upon  them  half,  nay,  all  our 
money  with  good  will — at  one  time  provoked 
by  their  dirt  and  indolence,  and  again  syrapa- 
thisiDg  most  sincerely  with  their  poverty  and 
distress.  You  are  perpetually  excited  either 
by  displeasure,  pain,  or  amusement,  and  you 
can  hardly  tell  which  preponderates. 

After  much  jolting  and  delay,  we  passed  the 
suburbs,  and  there,  beneath  the  trunk  of  a 
blasted  tree,  ber  entire  figure  shrouded  in  her 
cloak,  sat  the  girl  whose  appearance  had  at^ 
tracted  my  notice  amongst  the  crowd  on  a  for- 
mer occasion.  I  could  not  see  her  face^  even 
her  bair  was  concealed  by  the  hood  which  fell 
unto  ber  knees ;  but  I  felt  assured  I  could  not 
be  mistaken ;  the  nranded  shfiulder»  the  graceful 
aveep  of  the  back,  all  MDvinced  me  I  was 
Ijgfat 

-.1  OBdand  dM  soisvutloalop-^l  oallad  to  her, 
twilMHiiwivtw  Hp^^r^  ^jcu||'  off  the  cam«^ 


it":-- 
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I  drew  back  the  hood  of  her  cloak, — still  she 
moved  not,  her  hair  had  fallen  like  a  shroud 
over  her  features,  and  upon  the  baby  which 
was  pressed  to  her  bosom, — I  threw  back  her 
hair,  and  laid  my  hand  upon  her  forehead ;  it 
was  clammy  and  cold  as  with  the  damps  of 
death !  I  attempted  to  move  her  head  back, 
and,  sinking  on  my  knees,  looked  into  her  face-^ 
it  was  as  the  face  of  a  corpse  before  the  features 
have  been  decently  composed  by  the  hand  of 
the  living;  the  purple  lips  were  parted,  the 
teeth  clenched,  the  eye  fixed,  the  hollow  cheek 
white  as  marble.  I  saw  that  the  infant  moved, 
and  I  tried  to  unclasp  her  arms  from  around  it 
— I  even  succeeded  in  pulling  the  little  creature 
in  some  degree  from  her  embrace;  but  the 
mother'^s  love  was  stronger  than  death ;  rigid, 
lifeless  as  she  appeared,  she  felt  what  I  was 
doing ;  her  arms  tightened  round  her  baby,  and 
her  lips  moved  as  if  in  speech ;  the  child  cried, 
and  dung  to  the  breast  from  whidi  it  could 
draw  no  sustenance,  and  the  miserable  parent 
grasped  it  with  an  eamestness  which  aliaoit 
made  me  tremble  lest  she  should  cmah  out  its 
Utdelife.  ThedoakhadfiBlIen  fiomher;  Imf 
I  quickly  dieir  it  over  her  shoulden^  ftr  I|Mdb 
oei^  that  die  was  cDtirdy  deatifaite  flf'ttq^ 
fltbtt  CDvufag^  woept  MM  tatmgi'lMMI 
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that  had  been  wound  round  her  waist ;  the  case 
was  sufficiently  plain — ^mother  and  child  were 
dying  of  starvation. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  succeeded  in  conveying 
them  to  the  nearest  cottage — a  perfectly  Irish 
dwelling!  a  little  away  from  the  road ;  and  it 
was  really  heart-cheering  to  witness  the  eager- 
ness which  the  inhabitants  evinced  to  restore 
the  poor  creature  to  existence.  Big  and  little, 
old  and  young,  hastened  to  do  their  best.  It  is 
not  at  any  time  difficult  to  draw  the  Irish  from 
their  employment,  but  now  that  they  had  an 
object  worthy  of  their  energy,  they  exerted  it 
heart  and  soul.  One  wanted  to  force  raw 
whiskey  down  the  throats  of  mother  and  child ; 
but  the  more  rational  poured  the  water  off  some 
bgiling  potatoes  to  prepare  a  warm  bath. 
While  the  old  deaf  mother  of  the  family  mixed 
•ome  spirits  in  milk,  and  gave  it  spoonful  by 
spoonful  to  the  young  woman ;  a  pretty  girl,  (one 
at  my  market  beauties,  who,  like  myself,  was 
MddentaUy  paMing,)  to  whom  the  mother  had 
wmgpeA  ity  fisd  the  little  infant  with  new  milk. 

.  '•It*s  poor  Milly  Kane,— God-break  hard 
Ibitiina  !**  aaid  onei  who  was  shaking  a  quantity 
i4Jb|^nkf^«bmir  in  the  ^  warm  corner^  for  her 
il$iiam  P»  3^^  MiUyKaneb 

WPIiitWi^t  ; AafUM joii  Men  ImM^  Mme 
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two  years,  madam,  when  she  was  the  lily — the 
pride  of  the  whole  parish — it's  little  you'd  fancy 
you  see  her  there  now !" 

^' Has  she  known  better  days?*'  I  inquired, 
when  about  to  leave  the  cottage. 

^*  Better/'  repeated  the  old  crone,  shaking 
her  head ;  ^*  ay  sure ;  you  see  how  finely  she's 
come  to,  and  indeed  I'll  mind  what  you  say,  and 
only  give  her  a  sup  or  a  bit  now  and  agin ;  it 
was  a  mercy  you  seen  her  when  you  did,  for 
half  an  hour  more  would  have  finished  them 
both." 

"  But  you  say  that  she  has  received  food  and 
clothing  from  many  well-disposed  individuals ; 
how  is  it  then  that  she  is  so  dreadfully  reduced?^ 

'^  Did  I  say  so?  Why  then  more  shame  for 
me;  may  be  it's  into  trouble  I'd  be  getting  ber,^ 
replied  the  woman  hastily ;  and  i  could  draw 
forth  no  further  information.  There  are  circum- 
stances and  people  which  occupy  so  much  of 
one's  attention  in  this  world,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  banish  them  from  the  mind ;  and  yet,  to  all 
outward  seeming,  they  are  in  no  way  difierent 
from  twenty  other  things  or  penmis  we  en- 
counter. When  we  returned  from  our  ride^  we 
were  surrounded  by  all  the  beggars,  wfao^  now 
that  the  carriagea  were  gone^  bad  noothcr  eb* 
ject  to  attraet  their  attentioD;  yet  Aew  IMS 
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one  figure  my  imagiDation  conjured  up,  which 
remained  before  me  far  more  palpably  than 
those  who,  with  strength  of  voice  and  energy  of 
action,  called  aloud  for  charity. 

As  the  evening  drew  in,  I  borrowed  a  rough 
rug  cloak,  and,  taking  a  few  trifles  with  me  that 
I  thought  would  be  useful  to  poor  Milly  Kane, 
I  was  soon  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  in  which  I 
had  been  so  hospitably  received.  The  door  was 
fastened,  carefully  fastened  on  the  inside ;  it  had 
neither  lock  nor  bolt,  but  a  chest  and  table  had 
been  placed  against  it ;  and  they  were  not  re- 
moved until  my  voice  had  been  remembered. 

**  Do  you  shut  up  so  early  ?" 

*^  Sure,  then,  we  wouldn^t  have  shut  up  at  all, 
had  we  known  the  good  luck  that  was  coming  to 
us,  my  lady,''  replied  the  woman  curtseying. 

^  Well,  how  lA  your  patient  ?  better,  I  hojie  ? 
Where  is  she  r 

"  She's  better,  my  lady,  and  she^s  gone.^ 

'*  Gone  P  I  repeated  in  astonishment,  per- 
odving  that  the  woman  had  spoken  truly  in  one 
Moae^  aft  all  events ;  for  she  had  quitted  the 
**  warm  oonier.*'—**  Gone  !    where  ?" 

**  Oh»  nyaalf  knows  DotluDg  at  all  about  Milly 
Jbm.  nd  bar   goiDgi;   only  one   came  for 
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*^  Oh,  some  boy  or  another.  May  be  it  was 
her  father,  only  he's  dead,  poor  man.'' 

I  sat  down,  believing  from  my  heart  that  there 
was  some  mystery,  some  coocealment  about 
Milly's  disappearance,  which  I  could  not  dis- 
cover, and  which,  of  course,  I  desired  to  fathom* 

"  Where  is  your  husband  ?" 

^*  The  never  a  know  I  know  where  be  is,  or  if 
he  is  at  all.  He  left  me  as  good  as  five  years 
now,  to  go  to  Newfoundland ;  and,  God  help 
me !  I  never  heard — to  say  heard — of  him  since ; 
and  I  live  by  the  help  of  good  neighbours  and 
good  Christians— like  many  more." 

I  looked  round  the  room  and  perceived  that 
a  quantity  of  what  are  called  *^  wattles"  were 
placed  so  as  to  conceal  a  door  at  the  upper  end 
of  it ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
perceived  it,  had  I  not  fancied  that  I  saw  a  gleam 
as  if  of  candle-light  stream  through  a  chink ; 
the  woman  perceived  it  also^  and  with  the  ready 
wit  of  her  sex  and  country  anticipated  my  ques- 
tion. 

**  It*sabitof  ashed  we  put  up  fbr  the  pig%  be- 
cause the  quality  lately  have  been  very  angry 
with  us  for  letting  the  craythum  have  the  run  of 
the  house ;  and  my  Padeen^a  in  therb  making 
W«t;.  Aejte  but  delicate  ktelyy  owing  to 
tha.ipHwdaB.**..''    ' 
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Indeed  P*  I  replied ;  "  then  that  is  a 
healthy  one,  I  suppose,  that  I  see  lying  under 
the  shadow  of  the  wall  ?^ 

The  old  woman's  keen  eye  glittered  upon  me 
for  a  moment,  with  an  expression  I  did  not  at 
all  like ;  but  she  quickly  answered — 

"  Troth  no,  that's  a  sick  one  intirely ;  that's 
not  fit  to  be  put  out.  Bonneen  gra,"  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  animal,  ^'  Bonneen  gra, 
how's  every  bit  o^  ye  ?  Bonneen  was  a  heart's 
joy,  a  cushla !"  The  brute  grunted  but  moved 
not. 

^  I  am  so  sorry  poor  Milly  is  gone,"  I  said, 
producing  what  I  had  brought  for  her  from  a 
little  basket,  which  a  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance very  disrespectfully  calls  ^  a  smug^ 
gkr." 

^  Maybe  I'd  see  her  to-morrow ;  or  if  you'd 
lave  the  things  with  me,  Fd  send  the  childre  to 
hunt  her  out  in  the  morning,  madam." 

'^  How  can  you  expect  me  to  leave  them  with 
a  person  I  know  so  little  of  ?** 

The  woman  became  heated  in  a  moment; 
one  woaM  have  thought  her  temper  bad  hardly 
tiiae  to  ignifea  when  it  Uaied  oat  with  all  the 
wifgyxiUhtt  country* 
r^iAnijmmtmXdwftttwAmt  wtth  them  Inta  o* 
rmp  Ibr  firaf  I'd   keep  *ein  P*  she  ^mlaiBied. 
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"  Me !  oh,  murder,  how  we  are  belied  to  the 
furriners  entirely  !  or  a  lady  like  you  would 
never  think  sich  a  thing.  Keep  from  Milly 
Kane  what  was  given  to  her  !  I,  who  many  a 
day  have  taken  the  whole  bit  out  of  my  own, 
and  the  half  bit  out  of  my  children's  mouths  to 
keep  her  from  starvin* !  and  if  I  chose  to  say 
what  I  know,  I  could  fill  this  hand  with  goold, 
if  f  other  would  consint  to  crush  her  heart.  Pm 
standin'  on  my  own  flure,  lady,  or  I'd  tell  ye  my 
mind  more  plainly.  All  Wexford  knawB  Fm 
pooTf  but  the  Almighty  knows  Fm  honest  r 

At  this  instant,  the  wail  of  a  child  came  from 
what  I  had  been  told  was  the  pig-shed ;  at  first 
loud  and  shrill,  then  low  and  sufibcated,  with  a 
murmur  of  words  in  diflercnt  voices ;  at  last  I 
heard  a  weak  female  voice  exclaim,  **  Let  it 
cry  out,  Michael ;  don't  smother  my  babby,  let 
it  breathe/'  and  then  the  infantas  voice  rose 
higher  than  at  first.  Suddenly  the  door  I  had 
noticed  was  opened — the  wattles  fell  to  the 
ground — ^and  a  tall  man  issued  from  the  chamber, 
with  a  bold,  firm  step. 

*'  Oh  MichaelawD  I  Michaelawii !  you^re 
ruined  entirely  now ;  couIdnH  ye  keep  back  I" 
exeUdmed  the  woman. 

'^Pm  adwmed  that  you  kept  me  back  lb 
l0%,*'lia  vepHed;  <*aiid  the  lady  hstt    mm. 
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only  for  her,  where  would  Milly  and  iny  child 
be  now  P  Stretched  could  corpses  ti]>on  that 
table,  instead  of  lying  in  that  bed."  I  had  never 
seen  a  more  ruffianly,  nor  yet  a  finer-looking 
fellow  ;  his  head  was  so  well  set,  his  brow  so 
bold,  his  bearing  so  intrepid,  that  cither  from 
fear  or  respect,  or  a  mingling  of  both,  I  arose 
from  my  seat ;  he  interpreted  the  action  to  a 
desire  to  see  his  wife,  and  preceded  me  to  the 
room. 

The  pale  mother  attempted  to  support  herself 
on  her  elbow,  but  could  not ;  I  drew  near  to 
ber ;  she  grasped  my  hand,  and  kissed  it  fer- 
vently. I  laid  my  small  oflFerings  of  food  and 
dothing  on  the  bed ;  and  the  little  infant,  whoae 
cry  hod  ceased,  looked  with  its  Urge  hungry 
eyes  into  my  face.  I  could  not  forbear  turning 
tound  to  the  old  story-teller,  and  saying, "  What 
a  prettily-funiished  sty !" 

She  appeared  angry  and  nilky;  but  tb« 
joBi^  man  spoke  for  her. 

**  If  I  wu  caught  thia  ni|^t  in  Wexfwd,  TA 
ba  hong  u  high  ■•  the  steeple  in  a  month." 

•*  Hidiaal  r  Mdd  Milly,  io  a  tnte  of  trenbll^ 


hfor: 


WInrtb.  lioMsr— wfaiatb— III  tdl  the  tnitb^ 

for  I  niiud  bearingonct  that  a  lie  is  the  dcvil'ibait 
catch  freeh  sins;  and  I've  enough ould  Mtt 
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left-  Well,  that  fear  has  been  over  me  for  as 
good  as  three  veeks;  and  God  in  IieaveB  knows 
we  had  a  purty  good  epell  of  starvarion  afore 
that.  When  I  begged,  I  was  tould  to  work,  but 
no  one  would  employ  me,  because " 

"  Michael  1"  internipted  my  poor  patient. 

"  There,  darlint,  I'll  not  tell — lay  easy,  for 
God's  sake  ! — well,  there  wasa  ship  that  agreed 
to  lay  off  Cape  Forlorn,  to  take  me  an'  five 
others  beyant  seas,  if  we'd  do  the  work  of  the 
ship  for  nothing,  and  these  three  weeks  we've 
been  waitia  for  it ;  and  ske  used  to  come  in  and 
beg,  and  gather  what  she  could  in  the  town  ■)! 
day,  and  in  the  uight  steal  down  to  us,  where  I 
was  hidden,  with  it ;  but  I  little  thought  How 
my  jewel  had  reduced  herself  to  keep  the  bit 
and  the  sup  to  me,  while  I  stayed  on  this  cursed 
ground  ;  and  last  night  we  got  word  how  the 
ship  would  be  there  to-motrow  at  day-break, 
and  when  she  was  laving  me  as  I  thought  for 
good,  till  I  could  send  for  her  out,  as  I  paMwJ 
my  arm  over  the  cloak  round  her,  I  tfaougfalC 
die  felt  thin  o'  dothes,  and  I  totdd  faer  ■> ;  bat 
site  turned  it  off,  om  Ae  aheayt  turned  MAr&i^' 
hie  tjway  from  me.  '  'Im  not  as  bare  as  ; 
think.'  unys  she,  '  only  the  weather's  warm,  anff 
I  havn'l  strength  to  carrj'  much  clothes;'  ancr 
now  for  mt  to  see  that  the  wales  in  htr  bleedhl^ 
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feet  are  deep  enough  to  bury  my  finger  in— but 
oh  I  the  walet  in  ray  heart  are  deeper,  to  think 
I  brought  her  to  this !"  The  tears  and  sobs 
of  a  itrong  man  are  terrible  to  look  upon  and 
hear ;  and  be  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
to  hide  his  emotion. 

"  Michael !  Michael  r  repeated  Milly, "  trust 
in  God !  Don't  ye  see  the  friend  to  the  fore, 
that  was  sent  me  from  a  far  country  ?  Oh  I  but 
it's  worse  to  me  than  the  aore  feet  to  see  ye  take 
on  soT 

**  And  if  ye  plase,  my  lady,  I'd  never  ha' 
■aid  the  lie  about  the  pigs,  only  ye  bothered  me 
with  sharp  questions  end  looks,  and  Mich 
wouldn't  lave  Milly  till  the  last,  for  I  thought 
she  was  going,  and  sent  for  him,"  said  the 
crone,  with  a  still  lower  curtsey  than  she  had 
greeted  me  with  at  first  "  And  I  hope  yer 
honour  won't  let  on  that  he''s  been  here  ?" 

" .  Thejirat  gun  /"  exclaimed  a  hoarse  voice 
through  a  broken  window  at  the  bead  of  the 
nuMTaUebed* 

**  Then  I  muat  go :  the  ship's  in  sight ;  that's 
our  vwd,"  returned  Michael.  Tba  poor  suf- 
lenC^ftiilM  in  the  IhI,  perliapa  the  voy  last, 
5Pi)p^,af  1)R  bu^Mlod.  V  ni  Ivf  M  "P:  if 
to  3Uy  i  couldn't  vfxm,,^^^)i^^ff^^ 
"   said  the  wT|i^',)fwnf.,M,lM^ 

VOL.  II.  ^H  .      ■ 
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lady,  pity  her  still.  If  I'd  took  the  advice 
of  that  poor  broken-hearted  girl,  I  shouldn't 
now " 

"  Mammy!  mammy  T  shouted  a  bar&-footed 
urchin,  rushing  into  the  cabin,  and  who  had 
doubtless  been  set  on  the  watch ;  **  there's 
three  Peelers  coming  down  the  street;  and  one 
has  gone  round  Martin  Clay^s  park  l*^ 

Michael  glared  fiercely  round  the  room,  and 
seized  a  pitchfork  that  had  fallen  with  the 
wattles. 

^*  Fool !"  said  the  old  ready-witted  story- 
teller, **  what^s  the  good  of  that  ?  Crawl  under 
the  bed,  and  we^U  make  it  out^  He  did  as  he 
was  desired ;  I  never  experienced  till  that  mo- 
ment the  desperate  anxiety  which  it  is  possible 
to  feel  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice ;— the  man 
might  have  been  a  murderer, — ^it  was  all  the 
same  to  me. 

*'  Sit  down,"  said  the  crone  to  the  scout, 
«<  and  be  gettin'  ycr  lesson."  The  brat,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  had  obeyed  her  orders ; 
and,  with  bis  finger  resting  on  the  greasy  P^g^t 
was  seated  on  **  a  boss"  in  the  cfaimney  coma. 
I  was  about  to  administer  some  restonthm  to 
poor  MiHji  but  the  move  judidons  woman 
Wuispendf-" 

«<  For  God's  sake  let  her  done;  ifslMeomea 
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to,  and  they  here,  she**!!  begin  screechin*  for  her 
husband*'* 

The  policemen  entered.  They  were  both 
civil,  though  they  turned  over  the  wattles,  and 
one  of  them  even  poked  his  staff  beneath  the 
bed. 

*^  Sit  down  on  the  bed,  a  lannan,"  whispered 
the  director  to  me ;  *'  they  won't  disturb  a 
lady,  though  they'd  think  little  about  Hossi- 
cating  the  poor." 

After  muttering  something  to  each  other, 
they  went  out;  remaining,  however,  near  the 
door. 

"They're  on  the  watch,  devil's  curse  to 
them  !^'  exclaimed  the  woman.  *^  Padeen^"" 
she  added,  calling  so  loudly  to  the  child  that 
they  could  not  avoid  hearing  her;  **  Padeen, 
lay  by  yer  lesson,  good  boy»  and  go  down  for  a 
farthin'  light  to  Mrs.  Gralahen  And  harkee, 
take  the  broken  chaney  cup  for  a  drop  of  vine- 
gar for  the  sick  woman.'"  As  she  spoke,  she 
beckoned  the  boy  to  her,  and  whispered,  '^  Tell 
Mn.  Gndaher,  for  her  touPs  sake,  to  set  on  a 
make-bWeTe  figbt.  She  knoium  the  ould  trick. 
To  d6  it  thii  minute,  or  it^  be  no  good;  and 
ietiMidi'  mmder  and  ilra ;  and  bum  the  house 
if  iheie*s  nothing  dae  for  it,  till  these  devils 
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lave  the  street, — which  she  can  see  from  tlie 
back  windy." 

The  young  rascal  nodded  his  head,  and  pad- 
dled off  with  the  cup  in  his  hand ;  and  so 
swiftly  did  he  do  his  errand,  that,  in  less  than 
ten  minutes,  there  was  a  riot  in  the  street  that 
effectually  called  off  the  police,  and  enabled  the 
rapparee  to  escape ;  not,  however,  before  he 
had  again  embraced  his  wife,  who  did  not  re- 
cover her  consciousness  for  more  than  an  hour. 

Poor  Milly  was  not  likely  again  to  require 
friends :  whatever  her  husband's  crimes  might- 
have  been — and  they  were  those,  unhappily,  so 
common,  of  Whiteboyism — she  had  no  partici- 
pation in  aught  but  his  love ;  and  instead  of 
wanting,  she  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  the 
treasures  that  were  heaped  upon  her. 

When  we  were  leaving  Wexford,  the  "story- 
teller'' made  her  way  through  the  usual  crowd 
of  beggars,  and,  on  the  plea  of  old  acquaintance- 
ship,  pressed  closely  to  my  sidei  ^*  Hif9  nfe 
off,  a  bouehlOf — out  o*  the  harbour  and  all ;  and 
she's  got  a  scratch  of  a  pen  from  him  to  ai^ 
so !  And  it  *8  to  my  thinkin*  shell  h^  adoa  afker 
him,— and  why  not  P    But  yell  see  hentttpti^ 

aentfy  at  the  biild  tiM,  and -Stanl-brid^^ 

she  aud,  addineafibg  the  mowd  whb  jAdtoiJ 
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upon  US ;  *'  stand  back,  and  let  me  spake  to 
the  gentlewoman  ;  it  isn't  charity  I^m  askin*,  so 
ye  needn't  keep  8tarin\ — chokin'  with  the  envy, 
like  a  pack  o'  sea-gulls  over  a  cockle-bed.  And 
what  I  was  saying  is,  that,  upon  my  soul,  if  ye 
come  fifty  times  to  Wexford,  (as  pray  God  ye 
may,)  I'll  never  tell  ye  another  lie ! — troth  I 
wonU ; — and  there's  not  many  as  good  a  story- 
teller as  myself  wQpld  say  that  same."' 

I  perfectly  agreed  with  her;  and  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey  until  wc  arrived  at  the 
old  tree»  beneath  whose  shadow  stood  poor 
Milly ;  while,  somewhat  farther  on,  the  little 
shoeless,  stockingless  scout  was,  as  he  expressed 
it,  *^  playing  at  cuttin'  throats''  with  a  still 
younger  reprobate — a  nondescript,  as  to  age 
or  sex. 

Milly  was  not  a  person  of  many  words :  true 
iorrow  18  not  eloqueot— except  in  its  silence. 

I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  picture  of  more 
calm  and  placid  beauty,  bMt  it  was  rather  the 
beauty  of  a  statue  than  of  a  living  woman. 
^filt  hwix  was  shaded  back,  and  the  thin  snowy 
i)if)pi|t.  i^ppeand  hardly  sufiBcient  to  sustain  the 
ffu^  ..bod  upon  ita  dender  pedestal.  Her 
'«|Bl|^ii^  jlliU.  inmfk  up  in  front  pv^  her  child, 
Ujl^^fiimi^  t|||(»^i]|fiuit  retpind  fhp  anvious,  w- 
pnwfcB  tttcadpnt  upon  stanratioDy  it  crowed 
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at  the  motion  of  its  own  fingers,  and  was  evi* 
dently  gaining  strength. 

She  came  close  to  the  window  of  the  carriage 
and  said, 

"  Will  I  never  see  ye  at  all  again  ?  Are  ye 
going  away  entirely  ?" 

Her  lip  faltered,  and  her  eyes  were  swimming 
in  tears. 

'^  Going,  Milly ;  but  perhaps  not  for  ever." 

"  For  ever  for  me — for  ever  for  me ;  for  I 
shall  be  gone  far,  far»  before  you  come  back. 
But  God  in  heaven,  who  hears  my  prayer,  will 
bless  you  wherever  you  go!  May  none  be- 
longing to  you  ever  know  sin  or  shame !  But, 
lady  dear,  he  wasn't  as  bad  as  people  think — O 
no !  indeed  he  wasn't.  Gtxl  bless  you  more 
and  more  !  but  don't  think  hard  of  him.  'Twas 
the  drink,  and  the  bad  company — but  'twasn^t 
himself.  And  sure  what^U  ail  him  now,  when 
he  has  taken  an  oath  against  the  drink,  and  is 
out  of  the  way  of  timptation,  to  be  as  good  as 
he  is  kind,  and,  though  I  say  it,  handsome !" 

How  much  better  I  love  women  than  men !  how 
disinterested  and  self-denying  are  my  own  dear 
sex  I  ThewfMrtblessrappareelwhodeaervBdtnui^ 
partatiaii  at  the  very  least,  waa  ao  idaUaed  by 
that  pure  and  tnnooent  creature^  diAt  tha  cotivB 
deaire  of  her  hetrt  waa,  not  that  I  ahoald  gmt 
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Iter  any  further  relief,  but  that  I  should  think 
well  of  her  good-for-nothing  husband. 

"  'Twas  tlie  drink  and  the  bad  company,  but 
''twoBrCt  himself  r 

There  was  a  distinction  !— none  but  a  lovin;;; 
woman  could  have  ever  made  such  I 
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EvEBT  village  in  the  world  has  its  appointed 
spot  where  tnaids  "  do  congregate.'"  In  France 
it  ia  under  the  great  chestnut  or  apple-tree  of 
the  district ;  io  Englandi  round  the  pump ;  and 
in  Irdondi  at  the  cross-roads.  You  seldom 
pass  one  in  the  vicinity  ot  gentlemen's  houses 
withont  seeing  a  group  of  servants  hard  and 
&M  at  A  goiupi  particularly  if  the  time  be 
after  six,  wid  the  erening  tine.  There  they 
stand — one  arm  a-kimbo — the  brood  borders  of 
tkrir  a^w  floating  m  the  breexe — one  foot  rest- 
fag  MB  tbe  isstep  of  the  other — aod  thrice 
Iwpn^ifaiiiomidafitgiica^ooiiunoiily  called  a 
d^  Mxt  the  fai^wnj.     Againu  this  they 
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lean,  while  others  sit  in  the  ^^  gripe "  of  the 
ditch  after  a  peculiar  fashion  which  I  never 
could  comprehend^  seeing  that  they  manage  to 
support  themselves  on  their  heels,  while  their 
drapery  appears  fixed  rounds  them  like  what 
little  children  call  '*  a  cheese.^  It  is  amusing 
enough  to  note  such  a  small  company,  high  in 
debate  or  retailing  the  news,  and  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  concerns  of  their  masters  and 
mistresses ;  but  in  the  matter  of  judging,  I  con- 
fess  the  decided  superiority  of  an  Irish  servant 
over  an  English  one.  The  Irish  servant  cares 
little  how  he  is  debased,  provided  his  master  is 
exalted.  ^^  Maybe  I'm  low,  mane,  and  ungeiw 
teel  myself,^  said  an  officer^s  Irish  tiger  one  day 
to  a  poor  tradesman  who  had  been  '*  abusive/* 
^*  Maybe  I  am«  and  maybe  I'm  not,  that's  nei- 
ther here  nor  there;  but  as  for  my  master, 
who  has  the  heart's  blood  of  a  gentleman  in 
him,  even  if  he  does  owe  you  a  dirty  thrifle-*if 
you  dare  to  turn  yer  breath  agin  him,  by  the 
powers !  Ill  make  ye  sup  sorrow  in  the  horse^ 
pond  for  yer  breakfast." 

Pat,  it  is  easily  perceived,  had  no  ambitioii 
beyond  what  small  portion  of  credit  and  jpp» 
ipedtaUlity  hia  master  lefleeted  upon.  Uq^^Hip 
villi  to  be  honoimd  oa  hia  mro  aooomut*  J'ffit 
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master  ^^  is  his  lord,  and  while  in  his  service  he 
is  bound  to  consider  himself  his  thrall.  *'  If 
jou  call  me  a  rascal,^  exclaims  an  English  ser 
vant  similarly  circumstanced,  "  Fll  take  the 
law  of  you.  If  my  master  owes  you  money,  let 
him  pay  it — Fm  not  bound  for  him — and 
rU  not  be  called  rascal  for  nothing  by  no- 
body." 

I  do  not  consider  this  an  advantage  as  far 
as  Irish  servants  are  concerned,  but  rather  as  a 
proof  of  how  little  independence  exists  in  the 
country  amongst  that  class  of  people.  ^*  Look 
up  to  the  gentry  and  demane  yourself  properly,^ 
is  the  advice  of  an  Irish  parent  to  a  child  going 
to  service ;  but  the  spirit  of  admonition  from  a 
good  English  mother  to  her  son  is  directly  the 
opposite—'*  Do  your  duty  to  God  and  man, 
but  don't  be  put  upon  by  any  one.'*  The 
genuine  worship  of  aristocracy — a  bowing  down 
to  those  who  sit  in  high  places— is  far  more 
alive  even  at  this  moment  in  Ireland  than  in 
any  otbier  of  the  rister  kingdoms.  An  Irishman 
must  have  lomething  to  lean  upon — his  land- 
Itord-i^««nd  above  all,  his  priest,  whereon  to  re- 
{Ma  bit  apirit— and  the  door-poat,  or  the  handle 
df  Uaapade^orWmiiMd  widl,  iagahist  wfaieb  to 
UUiUa  ISoifi''  TUar b  ptctMuif  the  case  with 
Iriah  aerfuU;  fint  of  all,  tbej  ■<  depind"  upon 
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their  masters  and  mistresses  not  seeing  their 
omissions,  keenly  perceiving  how  much  they 
omit  themselves ;  and  they  also  ^^  depind"  upon 
Judy  this  or  Barney  the  other  to  steal  into  the 
kitchen  and  help  them  to  get  through  their 
work.  "  How  'ud  they  ever  do  it  else,  and 
the  wages  so  small,  and  the  times  so  bad  ?*' 
The  fact  is,  that  every  regular  servant  in 
an  Irish  gentleman'^s  family  has  his  own  pecu- 
liar tail,  which,  if  not  carefully  clipped,  will  in 
time,  by  its  manifold  turnings  and  windings, 
destroy  the  head  of  the  whole.  I  know  several 
of  what  are  called  '^  good  managers,^  who  be- 
come outrageous  at  the  idea  of  a  charwoman 
entering  their  well-ordered  mansions;  what 
would  they  say  to  an  Irish  servant's  tail  F* 

Take  an  example.  An  Irish  mistress  de- 
scends to  the  lower  regions  at  an  hour  when  she 
is  not  looked  for. 

^<  Thomas,**  to  the  butler,  **  what  strange 
boy  is  that  I  saw  in  the  pantry  ?** 

*'  That  ?  O  that's  Jemmy  Lowndi,  just 
come  in  to  hould  master's  coat  wUle  Larry 
bnislies  it." 

^  I  mean  the  lad  with  nd  hair;  I  kaow 
Janica.**'  '   -« 

i^  Oy ftiAar  gonoooy  SMAm;  he  anfy  tlipfcfii 
to  ne afkap  Jcoif9^  i  /i 
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'*  Katherine/'  to  the  cook,  ^*  what  business 
has  the  weeder  to  come  in  and  do  the  kitchen- 
maid's  worky  while  the  kitchen-maid  does  yours, 
and  you  have  been  looking  over  the  yard  wall 
this  hour  past  ?'* 

*^  Lord  save  us,  my  lady !  what  will  the 
gentry  see  afther  next?  My  heart  was  weak  in 
my  body  for  want  of  a  little  fresh  air,  and  I 
jiBt  stept  out  to  take  a  mouthful,  and  see  Barney 
Tooley,  and  Jack  Johnson,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  workmen  help  the  groom  to  catch  the  mare ; 
and  sure  we'd  never  get  through  the  work  but 
toe  the  help  now  and  agin." 

^  I  saw  two  strange  caps  in  the  laundry." 

*^  I  don^t  think  there's  any  but  Jmny  Robins, 
stept  in  to  do  a  hancPs  turn  for  poor  Anty, 
that*s  kilt  alive  with  the  big  heavy  washes.  O 
my  grief  I  times  are  changed  when  ladies  like 
yoa  think  it  worth  their  while  to  see  afther  the 
oomers  an^  goers,  and  demane  themselves  with 
thiDking  of  the  bit  and  the  sup  T 

I  vmry  muob  fear  that  the  generality  of  Irish 
bouaekeepers  do  not,  as  Katherine  would  say, 
"'-damancT'  tbemsdves  in  any  auch  way.  If 
Aijf •  attended  more  to  their  domestic  ccmeenis, 
Aen  ipodid  be  ket  ndii  among  the  higher 
4lMtmttiaiih  eoeiety,    I  am.  wtmUj  at  a  Uxa 
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to  account  for  the  fact,  though  fact  it  unques- 
tionably is,  that  there  is  a  certain  careLessnesi 
— a  want  of  order— of  neatness  of  regularity 
in  domestic  arrangements,  perceptible  in  almost 
every  Irish  house.  They  appear  to  me  never 
to  think  where  or  how  they  put  tbeir  things ; 
their  beautiful  furniture  is  seldom  half-dusted, 
and  from  the  ladies'  boudoir,  where  tinsel  usurps 
the  place  of  sterling  ornament,  down  to  the 
kitchen,  where  one  thing  is  applied  to  twenty 
different  uses,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  ar- 
rangement. I  know  many  who  will  be  very 
angry  at  my  saying  this,  and  still  more  angry 
Mrith  me  for  printing  it;  but  it  is  so  palpable — 
observed  by  every  one  at  all  accustomed  to 
England  and  English  habits— that  I  am  assured 
it  is  better  to  tell  the  truth  boldly  than  to 
whisper  it  in  comers.  My  deep  and  heartfelt 
praise  do  I  give  to  the  warm,  hoBpitaUe,  and 
affectionate  feelings  of  my  dear  country  womtm  ; 
they  are  as  full  of  talent  as  they  are  of  genuine 
kindness,  but  they  most  deplorably  lack  the 
precision — the  neatnesa— 4he  tbougbtfulnes^— 
which  sheds  the  halo  of  oomfiirt  over  an  En^iah  •< 
mStumt,  Their  minds  are  as  wlbmeji^ithftei.i: 
miBHmijqoffepkssii^  yet  tbey  often  est  jm  Uh 
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be  put  into  seemly  order.  I  do  not  think  they 
deserve  the  imputation  so  often  and  so  severely 
cast  upoq  them  of  want  of  cleanliness;  no 
peojde,  I  do  believe,  wash  so  frequently,  but 
their  carelessness  makes  them  soil  twice  what 
they  clean  once;  and  only  those  who  live 
amongst  them  can  note  the  difference.  A  well- 
regulated  house  is  always  the  sign  as  well  as 
the  result  of  a  well-regulated  mind,  and  though 
Iridi  servants  are  very  impracticable,  still  I 
know  they  can  be  managed,  for  in  their  own 
country  they  are  docile,  respectful,  and  not 
half  so  quarrelsome  as  they  are  here.  Imper- 
fections are  readily  acquired ;  and  the  servants 
who  come  to  England  **  seeking  their  fortun' " 
pick  up  the  extravagance  and  sauciness  pecu- 
liar to  our  serving-men  and  maidens,  graft  it 
upoD  their  national  pride,  and  so  not  unfre- 
quently  become  epitomes  of  the  bad  of  both 
coantriea. 

Irish  servants  have,  generally  speaking,  one 
quality  whidi  coven  a  multitude  of  sins — the 
strongest  poasiUe  attachment  to  their  em* 
pifljrcn.  '*It  isD*!  for  me  to  see  their  faulto; 
doA^  they  give  ade  the  fait  I  eat  and  the  rag  I 
wMf  F*  atod  lAy  AMd  I  mj  mjrtfaing  againat 
Amf^  tU^nUk  ap for theaa  lAaef  ve  bvaath 
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in  my  body;  for  I'm  not  ungratefuL*"  The 
affection  of  Irish  nurses  to  their  foster-children 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  devoted  feelings 
of  which  human  nature  is  capable ;  they  will 
follow  and  serve  them  through  evil  report  and 
good  report — in  poverty  and  in  prosperity — in 
a  foreign  land,  as  well  as  in  their  own  country. 
One  instance  I  well  remember,  of  a  poor 
nurse,  who,  when  she  heard  her  foste^child— - 
the  younger  son  of  a  family  that  had  been  both 
respected  and  respectable  in  former  times — ^was 
in  an  English  gaol,  came  over,  attended  him 
during  his  sad  and  lonely  hours  of  imprison- 
ment; and  when  he  was  doomed  to  an  igno 
minious  death,  never  left  his  side  till  he  ex- 
changed time  for  eternity.  She  talked  to  him 
of  those  he  had  loved,  before  hit  soul  and  his 
name  became  polluted  by  eviL  And  it  was  a 
holy  thing,  within  the  prison  walla,  to  hear  that 
grey-headed  woman  put  up  her  heartfelt  prayers 
to  the  Almighty,  for  the  object  of  auch  pure 
affection.  When  all  was  over,  she  claimed  his 
body,— -waked  it,  after  the  fashkm  of  her 
oountry ;  add  all  she  poaaesaed  in  the  worid  to 
give  it  decent  burial;  and  waa  hetaelf  Ua 
monament ;  far,  a  few  niglita  after,  dw  «■» 
fimiid  dead  upon  Us  grave  I  Sneh  a  ataiy  doea 
not  need  the  embelliahment  of  fictiaib 
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I  remember  when  it  first  became  my  duty  to 
engage  servants,  my  heart  overflowed  with 
patriotism.  I  resolved  that  none  but  Irish 
should  perform  the  labours  of  my  household ; 
which,  of  course,  like  all  young  matrons,  I 
determined  should  be  conducted  on  so  liberal 
and  judicious  a  principle,  that  the  gratitude 
and  afiection  of  my  domestics  would  be  an 
example  of  the  purity  and  goodness  of  (Irish) 
human  nature.  Of  course  I  began  by  expect- 
ing too  much ;  and  even  now  I  believe  I  re- 
ceived too  little  in  return.  However,  having 
got  over  all  soreness  about  certain  blunders  and 
inattentions,  and  various  and  variegated  mis- 
takesj  I  derive  much  amusement  from  the  re- 
membrance of  the  oddities  and  eccentricities 
of  my  poor  countrywomen.  They  were  curious 
mixtures  of  good  and  evil;  active  and  ener- 
getic, when  excited  by  strong  motives — indolent 
and  lazy  on  ordinary  occasions.  I  especially 
nmember  a  cook,  who  was  over-fond  of  any 
libation  that  bore  the  semblance  of  whiskey. 
In  one  of  her  tipsy  freaks  she  had  fallen  against 
the  kitchen  range,  and  the  result  was,  the  loss 
nf  an  sya.  Poor  Mary  Keegan !  thisdid  not  pre- 
•Vint  her  fbom  vetyfinequently  seeing  double;  and 
fctr  CMniflig'aaliitatioa  waa  generally,  as  follows : 
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— let  it  be  understood  that  Mary,  when  address- 
ing you,  had  sacrificed  too  liberally  to  Bacchus 
to  stand  quite  erect,  and  her  mind  was  always 
filled  with  the  idea,  that  the  person  who  spoke 
to  her  was  the  i^ery  person  who  "  knockt"  out 
her  eye.  Moreover,  when  **  tossicated,^  she 
had  a  great  desire  to  assist  the  housemaid  in 
carrying  up  water,  or  coal,  or  china,  or  glassy 
anything,  in  fact,  that  was  likely  to  occasion 
confusion  if  spilt  or  destroyed.  If  she  met  me 
in  the  hall,  or  on  the  stairs,  down  would  go 
whatever  she  had  on  the  floor,  and  then  folding 
her  hands  over  her  apron,  she  would  |make  a 
low  staggering  curtsey. 

**  Grood  evening  to  you,  mistress  dear ;  I 
hope  your  very  good  dinner  was  turned  to 
your  liking — ah !  donH  ye  be  looking  that^ 
away  at  me,  darlint  lady — an't  I  worked  to 
an  oil  ?  and  faith  I  can't  stand  it" 
So  I  perceive,  Mary.** 
Grod  bless  you,  ma'*am  dear,  and  mark 
ye  to  grace ;  and  now,  ma'*am,  will  ye  be  plased 
to  give  me  my  fine  eye  that  you  knockt  out 
o'  my  head  ?" 

'*Me,   Mary,  I    never  knocked  out  your 

"  Wdl,  A-Iannan  I  it^i  out, any  w9jluliUii 


fit 
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is  out,  what  sinnifies  it  to  Molly  Keegan  who 
knockt  it  out — So,  ma'am  dear,  I'll  trouble  ye 
for  my  fine  eye  !** 

Poor  Molly  !  she  was  a  faithful,  troublesome, 
aflectionate,  cross,  but  clean  servant ;  and 
used  always  to  declare  that  she  came  over  to 
England  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching 
the  English  "  dacencyr  * 

One,  however,  of  the  most  genuine  specimens 
of  Irish  style  and  Irish  display  I  ever  met 
with,  was  a  certain  butler ;  an  old,  and,  in  many 
respectii,  a  favourite  servant  of  a  friend  with 
whom  I  have  spent  many  happy  hours,  and 
whom  I  recently  visited.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Rowland,  but  he  was  always  called 
Rory.  There  was  a  quaintness,  an  oddity,  and  a 
love  of  show  about  the  man,  which  I  never  saw 
equalled,  even  in  his  own  country.    Rory  was 

*  One  of  my  other  maids  had  received  a  hint  or  two 
of  my  propensity  for  itory.teUing,  and  I  could  never 
git  from  her  any  answer  beyond  ''  Tes,  mistress/'  or 
"  No,  -tBlftress,"— all  my  labour  to  induce  her  to  utter 
a  logger  sentence  was  in  vain.  At  length,  somewhat 
annojred  at  her  brevity,  I  insisted  on  knowing  what 
ihie  imniy  and  tlien  she  ffid  somewhat  extend  her 
reply,—*'  Arrah,  let  me  alone,  mistress ;  ye  know  ye 
aM^l^to^ViltMtalrabbik.''  : 
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"It's  asy  uy  caught  I  Catch  her  I  Ah! 
[Dadam,  if  you  had  followed  my  advice,  and 
boiijjht  a  pony  instead  of  a  mule  to  draw  your 
garden-chair,  it  would  have  been  different  t 
Catch  her  1  Devil  catch  me,  if  I  can  catch  her  I 
Wisp  her  and  curry  her,  feed  her  and  train  her ! 
turn  her  round  an'  round — turn  her  head  to  her 
tail,  and  her  tail  to  her  head,  and  what  is  she 
after  all  but  a  mule !  and  nothin'  but  a  mule  ; 
though  to  be  sure,  if  you  desire  it,  madam,  I'll 
catdi  her—the  devil  I"— And  he  did  in  the  end 
ai  he  waa  desired,  but  not  without  disputing  his 
lady's  orders. 

Bory  was,  moreover,  a  natural  dandy :  he 
had  a  love  of  neatness  and  finery,  which  ren- 
dered him  a  desirable  servant  in  an  Irish  coun- 
try-house; and  though  the  greater  number  of 
his  attentioDB  were  lavished  on  himself,  still  it  is 
only  right  to  my,  that  however  he  might  la  bis 
proper  persoo  he  inclined  to  dispute  his  mis- 
tTCM'a  cndera,  ha  would  compel  others  to  attend 
to  ,har  commanda.  His  pompodty  when  ea- 
toning  her  widwa  was  hi^y  entertaining — one 
D  I  partieulaiiy  reoiember. 
'  Hav'n't  I  tould  ye  over  and  over  i 
tifl  would  say  to  his  unfortunate  pantry-boy, 
"  hav'n't  I  tould  ye  tbatycr  eyes  arc  only  given 
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in  my  body ;  for  I'm  not  ungratefuL^  The 
affection  of  Irish  nurses  to  their  foster-children 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  devoted  feelings 
of  which  human  nature  is  capable ;  they  will 
follow  and  serve  them  through  evil  report  and 
good  report — in  poverty  and  in  prosperity — in 
a  foreign  land,  as  well  as  in  their  own  country. 
One  instance  I  well  remember,  of  a  poor 
nurse,  who,  when  she  heard  her  foster-child — 
the  younger  son  of  a  family  that  had  been  both 
respected  and  respectable  in  former  times — was 
in  an  English  gaol,  came  over,  attended  him 
during  his  sad  and  lonely  hours  of  imprison- 
ment; and  when  he  was  doomed  to  an  igno 
minious  death,  never  left  his  side  till  he  ex- 
changed time  for  eternity.  She  talked  to  him 
of  those  he  had  loved,  before  his  soul  and  his 
name  became  polluted  by  eviL  And  it  was  a 
holy  thing,  within  the  prison  walls,  to  bear  that 
grey-headed  woman  put  up  her  heartfelt  prayers 
to  the  Almighty,  for  the  object  of  such  pure 
affection.  When  all  was  over,  she  claimed  bis 
body,— -waked  it,  after  the  fashion  of  her 
country ;  sold  all  she  possessed  id  the  world  to 
gire  it  decent  burial;  and  was  heraelf  his 
BMrnnment;  lor,  a  few  niglita  aftety  she  was 
Ibond  dead  upon  his  grave  I  Such  a  aloqr  does 
not  need  tihe  embelUshment  of  fictkn. 
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I  remember  when  it  first  became  my  duty  to 
engage  servants,  my  heart  overflowed  with 
patriotism.  I  resolved  that  none  but  Irish 
should  perform  the  labours  of  my  household; 
which,  of  course,  like  all  young  matrons,  I 
determined  should  be  conducted  on  so  liberal 
and  judicious  a  principle,  that  the  gratitude 
and  afiection  of  my  domestics  would  be  an 
example  of  the  purity  and  goodness  of  (Irish) 
human  nature.  Of  course  I  began  by  expect- 
ing too  much;  and  even  now  I  believe  I  re- 
ceived too  little  in  return.  However,  having 
got  over  all  soreness  about  certain  blunders  and 
inattentions,  and  various  and  variegated  mis- 
takesp  I  derive  much  amusement  from  the  re- 
membrance of  the  oddities  and  eccentricities 
of  my  poor  countrywomen.  They  were  curious 
mixtures  of  good  and  evil;  active  and  ener- 
getic, when  excited  by  strong  motives — ^indolent 
and  lasy  on  ordinary  occasions.  I  especially 
remember  a  cook,  who  was  over-fond  of  any 
libation  that  bore  the  semblance  of  whiskey. 
In  one  of  her  tipsy  freaks  she  had  fallen  against 
the  kitchen  range,  and  the  result  was,  the  loss 
of  an  eye.  Poor  Mary  Keqgan  I  thisdid  not  pre- 
jfmA  her  fiom  veiyfrequently  seeing  double;  and 
ktr  emaiof^^utatiiim  was  geaendly  as  fiiUowa : 
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— let  it  be  understood  that  Mary,  when  address- 
ing you,  had  sacrificed  too  liberally  to  Bacchus 
to  stand  quite  erect,  and  her  mind  was  always 
filled  with  the  idea,  that  the  person  who  spoke 
to  her  was  the  i^ery  person  who  "  knockt"  out 
her  eye.  Moreover,  when  ^*  tossicated,^  she 
had  a  great  desire  to  assist  the  housemaid  in 
carrying  up  water,  or  coal,  or  china,  or  j^ass; 
anything,  in  fact,  that  was  likely  to  occasion 
confusion  if  spilt  or  destroyed.  If  she  met  me 
in  the  hall,  or  on  the  stairs,  down  would  go 
whatever  she  had  on  the  floor,  and  then  folding 
her  hands  over  her  apron,  she  would  [make  a 
low  staggering  curtsey. 

"  Grood  evening  to  you,  mistress  dear ;  I 
hope  your  very  good  dinner  was  turned  to 
your  liking — ah !  don^t  ye  be  looking  that- 
away  at  me,  darlint  lady — an't  I  worked  to 
an  oil  ?  and  faith  I  can't  stand  it." 

*'  So  I  perceive,  Mary.** 

'*  Grod  bless  you,  ma^am  dear,  and  mark 
ye  to  grace ;  and  now,  ma^am,  will  ye  be  plaaed 
to  give  me  my  fine  eye  that  you  kllockt  out 
o*  my  head  f^ 

'*Me,   Mary,  I    never  knocked  out.  jpnuf 

■      ■  '      '  w 

"^  Well,  A-hmnan !  it'«  oul^asj  w^j^iaitfili. 
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is  out,  what  sinnifies  it  to  Molly  Eeegan  who 
knockt  it  out — So,  ma'am  dear,  I'll  trouble  ye 
for  my  fine  eye !" 

Poor  Molly  !  she  was  a  faithful,  troublesome, 
affectionate,  cross,  but  clean  servant;  and 
used  always  to  declare  that  she  came  over  to 
England  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching 
the  English  "  dacencyP  * 

One,  however,  of  the  most  genuine  specimens 
of  Irish  style  and  Irish  display  I  ever  met 
with,  was  a  certain  butler ;  an  old,  and,  in  many 
respects,  a  favourite  servant  of  a  friend  with 
whom  I  have  spent  many  happy  hours,  and 
whom  I  recently  visited.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Rowland,  but  he  was  always  called 
Rory.  Therewasaquaintness,  an  oddity,  and  a 
love  of  show  about  the  man,  which  I  never  saw 
equalled,  even  in  his  own  country.     Rory  was 

*  One  of  my  other  maids  had  received  a  hint  or  two 
olmy  propensity  for  story-telling,  and  I  could  never 
gittem  her  any  answer  beyond  "  Yes,  mistress/'  or 
**  JSfo,  mistMis,"— an  my  labour  to  induce  her  to  utter 
a  logger  sentence  was  in  vain.  At  lengthy  somewhat 
annoyed  at  her  brevity,  I  insisted  on  knowing  what 
she  meant,  and  then  she  did  somewhat  extend  her 
Rplj^— **  Amhf  let  me  alone,  mistress ;  ye  know  ye 
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tall  and  well-looking ;  exceedingly  attached  to 
his  mistress,  and  his  own  opinion.  Now  as  his 
mistress's  opinion  and  his  own  were  usually  at 
variance,  there  was  a  perpetual  struggle  in  his 
mind  as  to  which  should  overcome  the  other. 
Rory's  deference  for  my  friend  prompted  implicit 
obedience.  Rory's  self-esteem  led  him  to  try  for 
the  exercise  of  his  own  free  will — ^it  was  perpe- 
tually Rory  ver9U9  Rory — and  an  everlasting 
war  he  made  of  it. 

*'Rory,''  said  my  friend  at  breakfast  one 
morning,  **  Rory,  these  eggs  are  too  much  done; 
and  the  eggs  are  always  too  much  done ;  I  wish 
you  would  see  to  it."^ 

<<  The  eggs,  madam,''  (Rory  was  of  the  old 
school,  and  always  called  his  mistress  '  madam*) 
<*  are  well  done— boiled,  you  see,  as  they  ought 
to  be ;  though,  to  be  sure,  if  you  like  them  less 
done,  it  shall  be  attended  to.  You  wish  them 
less  done,  in  earnest  ?  Well,  there's  no  disputin' 
taste,  and,  if  I  catij  111  do  them  less ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  it's  hard  for  me,  not  a  morsel  of  an 
egg-saucepan  in  the  houses-only  fishing  after 
them  in  a  big  tea-kettle,  as  the  devil  (savin*  yer 
presence)  fished  after  red«herrings  in  the  Red- 
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''It's  asy  say  caught!  Catch  her!  Ah! 
madam,  if  you  had  followed  my  advice,  and 
bought  a  pony  instead  of  a  raule  to  draw  your 
garden-chair,  it  would  have  been  di£Perent ! 
Catch  her  !  Devil  catch  me,  if  I  can  catch  her  I 
Wisp  her  and  curry  her,  feed  her  and  train  her ! 
turn  her  round  an*  round — turn  her  head  to  her 
tail,  and  her  tail  to  her  head,  and  what  is  she 
after  all  but  a  mule !  and  nothin'  but  a  mule  ; 
though  to  be  sure,  if  you  desire  it,  madam,  I'll 
catch  her — the  devil  !''«~And  he  did  in  the  end 
as  he  was  desired,  but  not  without  disputing  his 
lady's  orders. 

Rory  was,  moreover,  a  natural  dandy :  he 
had  a  love  of  neatness  and  finery,  which  ren« 
dered  him  a  desirable  servant  in  an  Irish  ooun- 
try-hoiue;  and  though  the  greater  number  of 
his  atteDtioDs  were  lavished  on  himself,  still  it  is 
only  right  to  say,  that  however  he  might  in  his 
proper  person  be  inclined  to  dispute  his  mis- 
tress's  orders,  he  would  compel  others  to  attend 
to  ,h«r  oommands.  His  pomposity  when  en- 
forang  her  wishes  was  highly  entertaining— one 
occasion  I  particularly  remember. 

^  Hav Vt  I  tould  ye  over  and  over  agisin," 
he  would  say  to  his  unfortunate  pantiy-boy, 
^  havVt  I  tould  je  thiit  ycr  eyca  axe  only  given 
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— let  it  be  understood  that  Mary,  when  address- 
ing you,  had  sacrificed  too  liberally  to  Bacchus 
to  stand  quite  erect,  and  her  mind  was  always 
filled  with  the  idea,  that  the  person  who  spoke 
to  her  was  the  i^ery  person  who  **  knockt"  out 
her  eye.  Moreover,  when  ^*  tossicated,^  she 
had  a  great  desire  to  assist  the  housemaid  in 
carrying  up  water,  or  coal,  or  china,  or  j^ass; 
anything,  in  fact,  that  was  likely  to  occasion 
confusion  if  spilt  or  destroyed.  If  she  met  me 
in  the  hall,  or  on  the  stairs,  down  would  go 
whatever  she  had  on  the  floor,  and  then  folding 
her  hands  over  her  apron,  she  would  [make  a 
low  staggering  curtsey. 

**  Grood  evening  to  you,  mistress  dear ;  I 
hope  your  very  good  dinner  was  turned  to 
your  liking — ah !  don^t  ye  be  looking  that* 
away  at  me,  darlint  lady — an't  I  worked  to 
an  oil  ?  and  faith  I  can't  stand  it" 

"  So  I  perceive,  Mary.'' 

*^  God  bless  you,  ma^am  dear,  and  mark 
ye  to  grace ;  and  now,  ma^am,  will  ye  be  plaaed 
to  giTe  me  my  fine  eye  that  you  knockt  out 
o*  my  head  ?" 

'*M^   Mary,  I    never  knocked  out  your 

•<  Wdl,  A-Iannan  1  il'a  out,  mj  ynj^mfcHilk, 
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is  out,  what  sinnifies  it  to  Molly  Kecgan  who 
knockt  it  out. — So,  ma'am  dear,  111  trouble  ye 
for  my  fine  eye '." 

Poor  Molly  I  she  was  a  faithful,  troublesome, 
af^tionate,  cross,  but  clean  servant;  and 
used  always  to  declare  that  she  came  over  to 
En^and  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching 
the  En^ish  "  daeency"  • 

One,  however,  of  the  most  genuine  specimens 
of  Irish  style  and  Irish  display  I  ever  met 
with,  was  a  certain  butler ;  an  old,  and,  in  many 
respects,  a  favourite  servant  of  a  friend  with 
whom  I  have  spent  many  happy  hours,  and 
whom  I  recently  visited.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
ouoe  of  Bowland,  but  he  was  always  called 
Rory.  Therewasaquaintness,  an  oddity,  and  a 
lore  of  show  about  the  man,  which  I  never  saw 
equalled,  even  in  his  own  country.     Rory  was 

*  One  of  mj  other  maliis  had  received  a  hint  or  two 
ofKjpropndtrfbr  ■tofr-tellin^,  and  I  could  never 
git  from  bcr  anj  answer  beyond  "  Yes,  mistres*,"  or 
"^  Vo,  vUtTMs,"— aD  njr  labour  to  mdiice  her  to  utter 
a  loofcr  MnteDGe  was  in  vain.  At  length,  somewhat 
aano^^  at  hv  brevi^,  I  indited  on  knowing  what 
sb'mnt,  and  then  she  SA  samewhat  extend  ber 
nftfg—-  Airah,  let  me  alana,  mlitren ;  ye  know  je 
^')i^bffttmiitv»hatk.'' ■■■■■■  ■■     ■ 
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tall  and  well-looking ;  exceedingly  attached  to 
his  mistreBS,  and  his  own  opinitm.  Now  as  hit 
mistress's  opinion  and  his  own  were  usually  at 
variance,  there  was  a  perpetual  struggle  in  his 
mind  as  to  which  should  overcome  the  other. 
Rory's  deference  for  my  friend  prompted  implicit 
obedience.  Kory's  self-esteem  led  him  to  try  for 
the  exercise  of  his  own  free  will — it  was  perpe- 
tually Rory  veraua  Rory — and  an  everlasting 
war  he  made  of  it. 

"  Rory,"  said  my  friend  at  breakfast  one 
morning,  "  Rory,  these  eggs  are  too  mndi  done; 
and  the  eggs  are  always  too  much  doDe ;  I  wish 
you  would  see  to  it.'" 

*'  The  eggs,  madam,"  (Rory  was  of  the  tAd 
Bcbool,  and  always  called  his  mistreas  *  madam*) 
"  are  well  done — btnled,  you  aee,  as  tliey  ought 
to  be ;  though,  to  be  sure,  if  you  like  them  lesa 
done,  it  shall  be  attended  to.  You  wish  them 
less  dcHie,  in  earnest  ?  Well,  there's  no  disputing 
taste,  and,  if  I  con.  111  do  them  lesa;  thougfa, 
to  he  sure,  it's  hard  for  me,  not  a  monel  of  an 
egg-saucepan  in  the  house — only  fishing  afttt 
them  in  a  big  te»-kettle,  as  the  devil  (Mvin'  pit 
presence)  flsbed  aftsr  Kd-bcrringt  in  the  Bed- 
8m." 

<*Iliii7,lsthetBiikeHightr  ■"-■'•■■ 
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''It's  asy  say  caught!  Catch  her!  Ah! 
madam,  if  you  had  followed  my  advice,  and 
bought  a  pony  instead  of  a  raule  to  draw  your 
garden-chair,  it  would  have  been  di£Perent  I 
Catch  her  I  Devil  catch  me,  if  I  can  catch  her  I 
Wisp  her  and  curry  her,  feed  her  and  train  her ! 
turn  her  round  an'  round — turn  her  head  to  her 
tail,  and  her  tail  to  her  head,  and  what  is  she 
after  all  but  a  mule  i  and  nothin'  but  a  mule  ; 
though  to  be  sure,  if  you  desire  it,  madam,  I'll 
catch  her — the  devil  I" — And  he  did  in  the  end 
as  he  was  desired,  but  not  without  disputing  his 
lady's  orders. 

Rory  was,  moreover,  a  natural  dandy :  he 
had  a  love  of  neatness  and  finery,  which  ren- 
dered him  a  desirable  servant  in  an  Irish  ooun* 
try-houae;  and  though  the  greater  number  of 
his  attentians  were  lavished  on  himself,  still  it  is 
only  right  to  say,  that  however  he  might  in  his 
proper  person  be  inclined  to  dispute  his  mis- 
txeas'a  orders,  he  would  compel  others  to  attend 
to  ,lwr  commands.  His  pomposity  when  en- 
fbffdng  her  wiahci  was  highly  entertaining— one 
occaaion  I  particularly  remember. 

^  Hav'nt  I  tould  ye  over  and  over  agisin,'' 
he  would  say  to  his  unfortunate  pantiy-boy, 
^  havVt  I  tould  J0  thft  jer  ejea  axe  onlygiven 
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that  ye  may  mind  yer  mistress,  and  yer  ears 
that  ye  may  understand  her,  and  yer  legs  that 
ye  may  run  for  her,  and  yer  arms  to  work  for 
her?  What  u'd  the  likes  o'  you  be  sent  into  the 
world  for,  but  for  the  convanience  of  the  gentry? 
Answer  me  that."^ 

"  Why,"  murmured  Jemmy,  in  reply,  •*  what 
war  you  sent  into  the  world  for  ?** 

**  It  appears  I  was  sent  into  it  to  be  bothered 
the  heart  out  of  me  with  the  likes  of  you,** 
sighed  Rory,    ^*  and   now  that  youVe  deaned 
your  spoons,  and  fed  the  dogs,  and  drowned  the 
kittens,  and  biled   the  eggs,  and  scoured  the 
knives,  I'll  trate  you  to  a  little  divarshun.  Come, 
now,  till  I  tache  you  yer  lesson, — well  sit  here 
opposite  the  sea,  as  the  tide^s  out ;  maybe  ye^r 
tired — boys  are  tired  now  a  dale  sooner  than  they 
used  to  be — ^faith,  there^s  no  boys  going  now, 
only  all  ould  knowing  craythura,  bom  at  onct. 
Now,  my  man,  you've  been  in  the  read-a  me- 
daay  *  these  nine  months— aee  the  example.  I 
let  ye  of  obadience,  to  turn  myself  into  a  adiool- 
master  for  you,  to  humour  the  mistren.    Me  I 
but  if 8  no  matter.    God  help  us^Wre  dU 
Ibpra  but  those  that  aie  dead.** 
r:  i.^Now^  b.o-«4;    wdl,    what   does  >9^ 

.:  /-:  :..ii  :•.  **  JtaefivyMada laQTr  .  .  ,no-« 

dV  1      ,  ^H^iJui)      li!*,-k      J  .ill--     .M|     ■.       *     ..♦,     tufllll 
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spell  ?  What,  you  can't  tell !  Why,  then, 
look  out  before  you,  where  the  sea  do  be  when 
it's  in,  and  tell  me  what  you  sec  there  ?^ 

*•  Mud,**  exclaimed  poor  Jemmy  in  delight, 
thinking  that  at  last  he  had  given  the  pro])cr 
reading  to  *^  boat."  James,  of  course,  was  re- 
warded for  his  learning  by  a  smart  blow,  and 
then  was  ordered  to  progress  from  B  to  C,  and 
spell  coat ;  he  uttered  every  letter  distinctly, 
c-OHi-t,  but  to  pronounce  them  collectively  was 
another  matter.  Rory  resolved  on  giving  him 
a  fresh  hint,  and  gently  touched  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat ;  but  still  Jemmy  toiled  on,  letter  by 
letter, — c-o-a-t  "  Are  ye  dead-stupid  intirely  ?" 
shouted  Hory,  giving  the  garment  a  tremendous 
pull.  **  Oh  !  oh  r  thought  James,  '<  Tve  got 
it  now,  any  way,^  and  as  his  grey  eyes  goggled 
with  delight,  he  exclaimed  '*  jacket.** 

The  termination  of  these  lessons  usually  took 
place  in  the  breakfast-room ;  first  were  heard 
Jemmy's  screams,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
until,  when  outside  the  door,  they  sunk  into 
Boppressed  sobs  ;  then  Roiy  would  enter,  lug- 
l^ing  in  his  stupid  pupil  by  the  ear. 

'^Ifssorry  I  am  tooompkdn;  but  rare  I  am, 

'tUflilu^ihat  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is 

bora  with  agemn-for'  aritasolUi^  md  this  boj^s 

fsrat  iif  that  ha  woo*t  knrn  nothing;  r?e 
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■  iii.hisi  hia-. —  I've  eloquotkMied  him — IVebale 
him.  lo  try  to  drive  the  lamin'  ioto  him — but 
ic's  no  use;  the  fact  aiii  is,  he's  own  brother 
111  the  mule.  Vou  ire — tou — look  at  his  euti 
Faith,  betwixt  him  ao'  the  mule  ray  beart'i 
broke  entirely — smashed — crashed — I'm  not  half 
the  man  I  vaE^I'm  an  'atomy  inrtead  of  a 
Chrifiiii,  and  III  not  stay  if  Tm  to  be  Bchoot. 
master  and  mule-catcher  any  longer.  I  'd  du  a 
dale  to  sarre  you,  madam,  hut  betwixt  instnwC* 
ing  this  fellow — and  then  when  t'other  wudane 
curried,  he's  off  into  the  horae-pood — and  ttolh,  I 
can't  stand  either  one  or  other  of 'em— madam— 
unless  so  be  it  be  your  pleasure^  madam*  that  Vm 
a  dead  butler,  instead  of  a  living  sairant;**  and 
then,  without  waiting  for  reply,  Rory  would 
bow,  and  stalk  out  of  the  room,  followed  at  ■ 
respectful  distance  by  poor  Jemmy,  whose  cars 
had  certaiDly  grown  to  sudi  an  extraordioary 
length  as  to  emulate  those  of  bis  rival,  the 
mule. 

The  mclaage  of  an  Irish  kitchen  on  sonr 
of  their  festival  nights  would  affbid  abondHit 
sutgectsCor  pen  uid  pendl;  for  boA  the  i^ 
door  and'  oot-door  aanumwDts  of  nj  poor 
oouDtty-fidk  have  «  cardcsi  and  hqifiy  jnynBa. 
MM^  wfakb  tbc  nhmd diMMlcr flf tfaa Aq^ 
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If  I  dare  venture  to  give  my  own  opinion 
upon  the  great  and  habitual  dissimilarity  which 
exibU  between  the  two  nations,  I  would  say,  that 
the  food  consumed  in  each  is  so  different,  as  to 
either  quantity  and  quality,  that  it  must  aflect 
the  temperament  of  both  body  and  mind.  The 
Irishman's  diet  is  light  and  easy  of  digestion  ; 
the  Englishman  eats  frequently,  and  his  food  is 
heavy.  The  Irishman  also,  when  he  does  drink, 
drinks  whiskey ;  and  the  inflammatory  elTects 
of  ardent  spirits  are  unhappily  too  well  known 
to  need  any  comment; — the  Englishman  be< 
conm  equally  intoxicated,  but  it  is  from  the 
effect*  of  porter  or  beer,  producing  stupefaction, 
not  exhilaratim.  All  Irish  housekeepers  know 
that  their  aerraDts,  however  honest  in  other 
rcapeeta,  must  never  be  trusted  with  whiskey ;  it 
mart  be  kept  under  lock  and  key,  if  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  turn  the  heads  of  all  the  domestics, — 
maU  domettia  I  riiould  say,  for  females  of  the 
lower  order  are  not  by  any  meanaas  much  addict- 
ed in  the  arantiy  puts  of  Ireland  to  the  use  of 
epMtiM  tb^  are  hen.  Indeed,  with  all  their 
fMlta '  M  a  nation,  I  do  not  any wbnre  know 
ftualei  ao  humbly  so  devoted,  so  free  from 

Ifvcry  vestigp  of  self,  as  the  Irish  cotters'  wives. 
Forbearing  help-mairK,— tender  mothers, — hos- 
pitable, affectionate  friends,  are  to  be  met  with 
F  2 
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in  the  wayside  slieelings:  though  the  wind 
|)onetrates  the  thatch  and  the  rain  enters  at  the 
open  door,  still  there  is  a  kindliness  which 
makes  all  warm,  and  a  cheerfulness  w*hich 
blazes  even  more  brightly  than  the  gay  turf-fire 

that  is  heaped  to  make  the  traveller  welcome ! 

«  *  *  «  » 

My  story  concerns  a  young  Irish  maiden  ser- 
vant ;  but  before  I  relate  it,  I  must  lay  before 
my  readers  an  epistle  from  "  one"  Terence  Ry- 
ley,  as  it  was  written  to  his  dear  ould  mother 
in  Bannow. 

**  London^  August  the  90th. 

'^My  dear  akd  blessed  Mothrk — This 
goes  hoping  it  will  find  you  in  better  healih  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  spirits)  than  it  laves  me  in 
at  present ;  for  what  with  the  hot  weather  and 
the  travelling  and  the  bother,  I  haven*^  a  leg, 
left  nor  right,  to  stand  on.  I  wish  I  was  back 
with  you  and  the  girls  in  Bannow;  and  if 
once  I  get  there — catch  me  out  al  it  again — 
that* s  all !  Oh  !  they're  an  unbelieving  aet, 
them  English;  and  betwixt  you  and  me^ 
though  I'd  be  sorry  to  have  it  made  pubtHe^^ 
not  over  and  above  mannerly.  Would  yamht^ 
Heve  ir  diat  I  anw  a  tpalpeen  tahe  dieitwIWhi  rf 
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one  saying,  *  God  save  you  kindly,'  or  *  Vm 
proud  to  see  you,  Mister  Ryley/  Think  of 
that !  And  as  to  the  unbelief:  they've  no  belief 
in  them  at  all,  good  or  bad.  I  got  a  little  com- 
fortable one  night — (the  master  has  grand 
lodgings  in  a  beautiful  house,  where  the  outside 
step  o'  the  door  is  washed  every  morning,  and  a 
white  brick  rubbed  on  it  for  cleanliness) — one 
night  I  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  convarsing  about 
home  and  the  like — it^s  mighty  quare,  so  it  is, 
how  people's  hearts  turn  home,  wherever  their 
bodies  are — and  I  said,  quite  quiet,  how  the  roses 
and  woodbine  and  things  that  way  covered  over 
the  cottages  in  Bannow;  and  how  the  landlords 
lived  on  the  soil  and  by  the  soil ;  and  how  there 
were  no  locks  on  the  doors,  and  nothing  but 
quietness  and  civility  one  to  another,  and  the 
clergyman  and  priest  mighty  gracious  toge- 
ther; and  I  was  growing  quite  comfortable 
thinking  of  my  home^  when  a  slip  of  a  girl  (a 
mighty  nate  pretty  creature,  that,  if  people 
went  by  the  dress,  would  be  called  a  bom  lady 
with  us)  turns  up  her  nose,  and  says^  (oh,  mo- 
ther«  if  you  could  but  hear  their  tongue  I) 
Mfmtcr  Paddy,*  nys  she— <  My  name's  Te- 
iWMi^  if  you  pleue^  nliasi^  aaya  I,  amiling  up  in 
IdiPJiiai  qF^  (dcn^  Idl  Kathleen  Garay,  by  the 
P«ittjfQlifidg%:Aliit  I  didrthst^MmejOKiugb.) 
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'But  you  are    an  Irishman?'   she  says  again. 

*  Thank  God  for  his  goodness,  I  am,'  said  I ; 
for  I  never  let  on  to  the  English  I^  ashamed  of 
niy  country.  '  Then,'  says  she,  '  don't  think  to 
make  a  fool  of  me ;  for  etery  Irishman  is  bom  m 
Paddy  !  Bom  a  Faddy,'  she  says  again,  '  the 
same  as  a  cow  is  bom  a  cow,  and  a  pig  a  pig !'« 
And  from  that  day  to  this,  sorra  a  name  she  has 
on  me  but  Paddy,  and  I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  quarrel  with  her,  on  account  of  the  blue  eyes> 

*  And  if  Ba-no,''  (that's  the  way  she  calls  it,) 
'  if  Ba-oo  is  so  pretty,''  says  she,  "  why  did  you 
leave  itP'     'Because,  miss,'    I  makes  answer, 

*  I  was  rather  aoft,  and  I  took  a  fancy  to  the 
master,  on  account  of  the  fancy  he  took  to  me, 
and  not  quite  liking  to  go  to  service  in  my  own 
place,  on  account  of  my  father  being  a  de- 
cent tradesman  of  a  tailor.*  *  That'*  Irish 
pride  !*  says  she,  her  blue  eyes  langfaiDg  like 
fairy-candles  in  her  head.    *  No^  niM,*  saji  I, 

*  it's    only    doMfMy.*      *  Decency,'  she  tayt, 

*  has  Dotbing  to  do  vith  iL  Hj  father  baa  • 
^op  in  the  Strand ;  but  be  hat  ten  dmgfatai^ 
■nd  though  we  might  all  live  at  boo*,  we  wwdd 
think  it  mean  to  be  d&ptnignt  while  we  «aiild 
earn  our  living  by  our  own  banda.  My  liMn 
hnve  all  trades ;  but  I  like  service  better.*  Oh,J 
mother,  think  of  ibc  five  Miss  Kavanaghs  i 
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their  black  beavers  and  Tuscany  bonnets,  turn- 
ing out  from  their  father's  bit  of  a  shop  on  the 
hill,  to  earn  their  bread ;  and  yet  Lucy's  father's 
shop  is  grander  than  e'er  a  shop  in  Taghmon. 

*  I  think,'  she  says,  saucy  enough,  *  that  in 
Ireland,  instead  of  each  person  trying  to  make 
a  property  for  themselves,  they  all  go  on 
living  on  what  their  parents  have  got ;  taking 
away  from  the  capital,  and  adding  nothing  to  it ; 
justy  Paddy,  as  you  eat  up  all  your  potatoes  on 
Saturday  night,  without  remembering  that  you 
oould  not  buy  any  on  Sunday.'  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  the  more  saucy  that  girl  is,  the 
brighter  grow  her  eyes !  but  donH  tell  Kathleen. 

"  Yoxk  know  my  master  has  been  called  over 
here  to  give  evidence  on  what  they  name  the  in- 
timidation committee.  Intimidation,  mother  dear, 
means  frightening;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand, I  don't  see  who  is  to  be  frightened.  I 
suppose  it^s  the  ould  song^  with  variations — the 
Proteatants  agin  the  Catholics,  and  the  same 
turn  about  Well,  every  dog  must  have  its  day « 
at  I  said  to  Counsellor  Dan's  own  body-man. 

*  Excuse  my  ignorance'  says  I,  *  but  I  beard 
nj  master  aaung  '  What  good  your  masther  has 
doM  for  Iidand  yet?  '  Cathcdic  emandpa- 
don^*  1m  aiya»  quite  gUbi  *  No^  ftbaak  ye/  says 
,I|H9/«ri»  ^diil  wis  befera  he  got  inta  perli»- 


-- .  ■■  ■» 
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meat.'  *  Oh,  you  mane  uitce,*  says  he.  '  Ay,' 
says  I.  *  Why,*  aays  he,  *  you  koow  Rome 
wasn't  built  in  a  day ;  it  takes  time  to  get  the 
better  of  his  enemies ;  he  has  a  dale  a  great 
dale  to  do ;  but  you  see  when  (met  he  brings 
the  King  to  rason,  and  settles  the  House  at 
Lords,  and  takes  the  shine  out  of  the  bishops, 
and  gets  a  few  more  of  his  frinds  and  rektiooa 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  why  iAtn,  ye  un- 
derstand, thin  he'll  have  time  to  settle  himself 
quiet,  and  easy,  and  comfortable,  in  some  little 
place  or  other,  with  me — you  understand,  for 
his  Maitre  tCotU,  and  thin,  my  dear  friend,  you 
may  dipind  upon  it,  something  consideralde 
will  be  done  for  Ireland.' 

"  Now,  mother  dear,  you  are  at  liberty  to  t^ 
this  to  the  priest,  and  it  will  be  a  great  comfort 
to  the  parish  to  know  that  in  the  long  nm  jtutlce 
will  be  done  to  ould  Ireland  ;  it  mayn^t  be  in 
your  time,  or  my  time,  but  it  MU  surely  be  soDe 
time  or  other;  for  hav'n't  I  Counsdlor  Dbb'i 
own  man's  own  word  fi»  it  ? 

'*  It  would  take  an  acre  of  paper  to  tdl  joa 
the  wonders  of  thia  town.    Hyidf  hu  aeea  thft- 
meat  of  them;  and  ob,  tbe  golden  iplandoTirf- 
thtt  coaches,  lined  ihrougb  ami  through  with  ■ 
manner  of  beautiful  velvet;  and   the  liinhopi 
K  all  sugrond,  only  it's  little  black  a 
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they  wear,  like  stone-masons  ;  maybe  it^s  out  of 
aconomy  they  do  it,  to  save  their  clothes.  And 
the  park ;  to  see  the  ladies  in  that  park  of  a 
sunny  Sunday  in  June ;  the  Phanix  is  nothing 
to  it,  the  ladies  in  it  I  mean,  so  neat,  and  so 
beautifully  dressed,  and  their  feet  so  well  setout. 

**  Lucy  has  the  prettiest  feet  for  a  pattern  I 
ever  saw.  I  wish  Kathleen  could  but  see  how 
tight  her  shoe  fits.  I  must  say  the  English 
bangs  us  in  regard  of  the  neatness :  you  never  see 
the  ladies  at  the  houses  Tve  been  staying  at 
with  my  master,  curled  up  to  the  nines  with 
bits  of  dirty  newspapers  of  a  morning.  Indeed, 
to  spake  the  truth,  travelling  makes  a  man  see 
a  dale  of  faults  in  his  own  country  ;  and  Lucy 
says,  so  best,  for  if  he  don*t  see  them  he  can*t 
mend  them ;  but  donU  lei  on  to  Kathleen, 

**  My  mastherhas  a  bit  of  anirish groom  that's 
the  means  of  bringing  great  ridicule  upon  the 
country  by  bis  quare  talk  and  his  quare  ways. 
loould  paiB  very  well  for  English,  but  for  him, 
he*a  so  cruel  ignorant ;  but  no  wonder,  sure  he^s 
from  Cork ;  I  sent  him  to  the  post-oflSce  for 
letMn^  and  he  come  back  grinning  like  a  fool, 
after ifanekiiig  the  postJiouifr^nan  down:  (it 
vile  its  pkoe  ealled  Biehmoiid  this  happened, 
wkpe^'  <tWi  li'ineriKl  of  a  liiU^  that  they 
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pck  it  with  a  needle  out  of  Howth,  and  it  would 
never  be  missed ;  however,  it's  a  purty  Ing  hill 
for  (he  EDglish,)  and  what  did  he  knock  the 
man  down  for  ?  Why  just  because  he  wanted 
to  charge  him  one  and  four  pence  for  a  letter. 
'  And,'  says  Teague,  *  I  see  him  give  a  bigger 
one  to  a  man  for  threepence.'  '  Go  back  with 
him,  Terence,*  says  the  masther  to  me,  'and 
make  an  apology  to  the  honest  man  for  his  i^ 
norance,  and  fetch  me  the  letter.'  And  so  I 
did  ;  I  'pologjsed  dacently,  and  got  the  letter^ 
and  fetcht  Teague  away  with  me,  and  he  grii^ 
niiig  all  the  way  like  a  lime-kiln.  And  when  be 
got  home  he  cut  a  caper  before  the  masther,  for 
all  the  world  like  the  animals  one  Mister  Bnnn 
keeps  at  a  big  play-house  to  plase  the  gentry. 
*  I've  done  him,'  says  be,  *  the  tame  ncgur,* 
says  he,  in  his  vulgar  way  ;  *  Pve  done  bimi*  he 
saya  again,  <  masther  dailint,*  be  lay^  laying 
down  three  strange  letthcn,  not  for  maAher  at 
all.  *  Misther,  dear,  I  stole  thoae  lettben  out 
of  bis  little  box ;  and  M  there's  tlw  worth  at 
your  money  1  *  Did  you  ercr  bear  tell  of  aocli 
an  onagb  ?  Ob,  God  for  ever  bkaa  you,  «ij 
dariint  motber,  for  giving  ma  tbelarani^  wIMi 
makai  un  able  to  bonld  np  my  bead  wiA^Aa_ 
best  of  them.  And  sure,  barring  that  Mr.  Jam 
of  lh«7  Sannon  School,  takes  none  hnt  lif^-tDf 
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Fd  recommend  you  to  send  my  little  brother 
Lanty  to  him  for  one  quarter,  just  to  fit  him  for 
a  gentleman ;  though  Lucy  says  that's  a  bad 
trade,  when  there's  nothing  to  support  it ;  but 
don't  tell  Kathleen, 

^*  I  layed  by  my  pen  after  wiping  it,  not  as  I 
used  long  ago,  when  I  was  top  boy  with  Master 
Ben — ^in  the  sleeve  of  my  jacket,  but  in  a  piece 
of  folded  cut  cloth  Lucy  gave  me  to  tache  me 
dacency — the  saucy  slut — she  said  ;  and  the 
reason,  mother,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that  1 
layed  it  down  was,  that  I  heard  Lucy  laughing, 
and  a  dale  of  whispering  in  what  they  call  the 
HUt^oom^  though,  Lord  knows,  it's  often  the 
noisiest  room  in  the  house.  I  peeped  in  at  the 
window,  and  saw — what  do  you  think  ? — a  bit  of 
an  English  grocer  trying  a  plain  gold  ring  on 
Lucy^s  finger !  Oh«  mother,  I  never  saw  her 
eyes  look  so  bright,  and  she  blushing  like  a  Ban- 
now  rose  I  I  don't  know  what  came  over  me, 
but  I  made  a  blow  at  the  grocer,  forgetting  the 
window,  and  smashed  the  glass  and  my  hand  to 
unithreenB  almost,  (I  hope  you'll  excuse  the 
wiitingi)  Sure  enough  it  was  no  business  of 
mne ;  and  Kathleen  and  I  promised — (for  Grod's 
take  dooTt  tdl  Kathleen)— but  the  little  deceit- 
,&!.  def a~CliiHie*a  np  nee  m  talking,  but  the 
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my  bible  oath,  from  the  way  Lucy  went  on, 
jeering  and  tasing  the  life  out  of  me,  which  is 
the  way  the  girls  in  our  place  do  when  they 
fancy  a  handsome  boy  like  myself—*!  could 
have  sworn  before  the  priest  she  liked  me ;  and 
then  to  hear  her  say,  ^  You,  indeed.  Mister 
Paddy  I  Marry  an  Irish  valet,  and  live  among 
savages !  I  pitied  your  ignorance,  and  tried  to 
improve  you;  and  thafs  my  reward,  to  be 
frightened  to  death  by  an  Irish  ogre ;  and  at 
such  a  time  too :'  and  off  she  goes  like  any 
lady  into  stcrricks ;  and  the  grocer  falls  on  me, 
and  I  powerless,  for  there's  no  use  in  talking^  I 
had  a,  great  regard  for  Lucy  ;  but /or  f^urUfe 
don't  lei  on  to  Kathleen. 

'^  Mother,  darlint,  I  wish  I  was  home  again  ; 
ifs  a  mighty  -fine  place,  but  the  Irish  are 
thought  nothing  of  here.  I  don^t  know  why  we 
think  such  a  dale  about  the  English  ;  Vm  aure 
they  don't  return  the  compliment — another 
proof  of  their  bad  manners. 

**  Kathleen^a  eyes  are  brown,  mother,  «nd,  to 
ray  thinking,  brown  eyes  have  not  the  sharp  oan- 
ceited  look  of  blue — ^blue  are  uncommoa  aharpu 
Well,  I  don't  know  but  if  Kathleen  was  made 
up  like  them  Enc^iah,  ahe^d  be  m  welllookSflig 
after  all  I  And  I  miiMJ  the  dme  whoa  el.tetrn^ 
nwrUesb^ihB'd  gim  apto  me;  iheM  Witn^tfi 
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sweet  temper ;  and  if  she'd  put  on  English  shoes 
— but  no ;  the  English  girls  beat  the  Irish  clean 
out  about  the  ankles.  Still  what  does  that  sig- 
nify ?  sure  if  they're  stout  they'^ll  last  the  longer 
— and  the  sweet  smile  of  Kathleen  !  Mother, 
mother,  I  was  a  baste  to  forget  the  tears  she 
shed,  at  the  corner  of  the  turning  just  fornint 
the  cottage^  going  down  to  Blackball — and  the 
new  car  upon  starting,  and  I  going  on  it  as  far 
as  Taghmon  I  and  thin  how  she  purtended  that 
it  was  the  sun  in  her  eyes  dazzled  her,  until 
whin  she  saw  me  fairly  on  the  car,  she  hid  her 
face  on  your  shoulder  to  hide  her  sorrow.  For 
YOUR  LIFE,  mother,  donH  tell  Kathleen  a  word 
about  Lucy.  Oh«  my  fancy  was  taken  with  the 
one^  but  my  heart  was  with  the  other*  Mother, 
I^m  thinking  Fll  go  home  at  onct;  and  if  I 
doD*t,  why,  I'll  soon  write  again.  God's  blessin^ 
be  diout  every  one  of  you.  What  do  you  think 
tbey  have  in  the  farmyards  here  but  steps  of 
stairs^  for  the  fowls  to  step  easy  to  roost !  Think 
of  that !  Grod  for  ever  bless  you ;  and  my  remem- 
braacea  to  theBannow  boatman.  I  hope  he  thinks 
of  ^  iMMDoriDw,  as  be  has  got  a  new  boat.  I'm 
sorry  enough  to  hear  that  the  times  are  bad  with' 
tlpvBantiMr  postman.  Sure  the  gentry  sbouldnY 
iiavgBl-^hnthe-haBngoodas  wsUwdtwioe^imiuidj 
^i^foMiitdim^  ffarsport  ekh«r,<lmlrtallrfngii 
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them  convaniences,  before  Carrick  was  turned 
grand  into  a  post-town.  My  duty  to  the  priest; 
and,  mother,  Heaven's  blessing  on  you,  mother, 
and  don't  let  Kathleen  forget  yours  and  hers 
ever  constant  and  affectionate  to  command, 

**  Tebknce  Ryley." 

*  *  «  «  • 

*^  God  bless  you,  lady  I  Sure,  I  knew  all 
your  people ;  and  Master  Ben's  in  Waterford ; 
— and  maybe  if  I'd  come  down  to  the  big  house, 
you'd  read  me  Matty's  letter  from  London,  and 
insense  me  into  what  I'd  best  say  to  her?" 

*^  And  have  you  had  your  daughter*!  letter 
all  this  time  in  your  pocket,  and  not  heard  it 
read  yet  ?"'  I  inquired  of  Martha  Brine^  who 
stood  curtseying  before  me. 

**  Oh,  no,  my  lady;  not  that,  only  there's  a  dale 
in  the  differ — gettin'  a  thing  read  by  them  that 
can^t  read,  and  gettin'  a  thing  read  by  them  that 
have  lamiD\  is  as  different  as  night  from  day ; 
and  it's  not  every  one  that  has  the  larnin'  that 
one's  heart  warms  to,  or  that  one  u'd  like  to  let 
into  oneTs  secrets,  ma'*am,  dear." 

**  Very  true,  indeed,  Martha ;  learning  u  the 
very  hat  thing  to  win  a  penoo^s  heart.* 

**It'a  wry  grand,  to  be  aura,*'  repMcd  iln. 
Briae^  again  cartaeyitig-— ^iracy  gnad  ;i»- 
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could  thing,  afther  all.  My  boy  Dominick,  who 
went  to  the  Amerikees,  had  five  times  the  larnin' 
of  poor  Matty,  and  yet  sorra  a  scratch  of  a  pen 
I've  got  from  him  these  six  years !  I'm  sure  it's 
could,"  repeated  the  widow,  wiping  her  eyes, 
and,  truth  to  say,  I  echoed  the  sentiment — t^  is 
cold.  In  the  evening  Mrs.  Brine  came,  and 
with  her  a  letter,  and  a  long  sheet  of  foolscap, 
and  a  quill,  the  *^  head-feather,"  as  she  assured 
me,  of  her  gooseys  wing,  *^  and  just  pluck t.*^ 
Matty's  letter  deserved  to  be  immortalized  for 
its  nature  and  good  feeling ;  her  poor  mother 
seated  herself  on  the  floor,  and  clasped  her 
hands  over  her  knees,  while  I  read — 

"  My  Dablint  Mother, — Sure  it^s  my 
heart  bleeds  when  I  look  at  what  I*ve  written, 
and  think  how  poor  it  is  to  tell  what  I  feel  for 
ye,  and  how  I  long  for  to  see  you,  and  spend,  if 
it  was  only  one  hour,  down  by  the  stream  fore- 
oint  our  house,  and  see  Mary's  pleasant  face  in 
the  water,  while  she  beetles  the  clothes,  which  I 
hope  she  does  cleaner  than  she  used,  and  hear 
once  more  the  cry  al  my  little  sister — the  cbild 
of  yer  old  age^and  smell  the  sweet  fresh  air 
Aat  used  to  come  dancing  of  a  rammer  morn- 
iagowr  the  meadow  Uoiiom  and  the  yellow 
bRWin  ;  but  it  iio't  to  be  yet  awhile— I  won't  say 
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fief)er9  because  never^s  a  long  day,  and  maybe  so 
best;  and  London's  a  fine  place  to  live  and 
learn  in — with  no  end  to  the  houses ;  you  might 
walk  one  Mayday  from  morning  till  night«  and 
never  get  shut  of  them  ; — only  houses — houaea 
—houses.     And  I  have  got  a  good  place — ten 
pounds  a  year,  and  find  myself — ^that  is,  the  tay 
and  sugar,  which  I  don't  much  throuble^  and 
not  over  work  to  signify — only  I  can't  hould  out 
at  the  eatin',  as  they   do   here  for  evermore. 
They're  a  quare  people,  and  think  as  much  of  a 
pound  of  paytees  as  they  do  of  a  pound  of 
meat ;  and  the  mistress  is  kind  to  me^  and  the 
masther's  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  only  a  shockp 
ing  colour,  with  the  smoke^  I  suppose,  as  hegoea 
into  the  dark  part  of  the  town,  what  they  call 
the  City,  every  morning ; — and  (only  don't  let 
on,  mother,  and  God  bless  you,  for  the  neigh- 
bours would  make  little  of  me^  if  you  did,)  sure 
he's  got  a  shop  away  from  his  own  bouaei  and 
thinks  no  shame  of  it — though  his  brother's  a 
rale  counsdlor — and  keeps  a  footman — (wc^  I 
mean)— and  all  sort  of  gentility^— -«nd  aealU 
with  a  head  to  it ;  and  a  tiger*  mdhery  wUeh^ 
isn't «  wild  aiiimal»  but  a  dawihy  bojtaboatlbe 
UM  of  our  Kit;  and  aureJtVXit  amnW  rnmfch 
thabMatffid  ljf|ei^ji£ke  wm  bcn^— biity  nodim^ 
ha^a  happier  when  be  iai    And  I  aaw  fha  Jdm^ 
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and  indeed  you^d  hardly  know  him  from  a  gen- 
tleman, only  for  the  soldiers,  who  are  quiet  and 
asy  enough — fine,  well-behaved  men ;  and  I 
hear  tell  how  they're  building  the  king  a  new 
house — and  indeed  the  ould  one,  which — (mo- 
ther^ isn't  it  quare  among  the  Protestants  to  call 
the  king's  house  Saint  James')— is  shabby,  not 
half  so  good  as  the  rock  of  Cashel  or  the  castle 
of  Kilkenny  ;  only  I  can't  think  why  he  dosn't 
take  one  that's  ready  built,  of  which  there's 
plenty  to  be  had.  And  O,  mother  dear,  if  you 
could  but  see  our  altar-piece  in  Moor  Field's 
chapel,  where  I  go  every  second  Sunday,  which 
is  all  the  religion  I  have ;  but  I  can't  tell  you 
about  it,  it's  so  beautiful  intirely.  And,  mo- 
ther, you'll  mind  to  keep  the  thrifle  under  the 
seal  for  yourself,  for  the  tea,  mother ;  and  my 
blessing  to  Mary,  and  to  know  how  the  young 
pigs  get  on  with  her,  and  tell  her  not  to  forget 
how  she  promised  to  buy  you  a  new  cloak  out 
of  the  money ;  and  to  remember  the  lucky  side 
of  the  river  for  bleaching  flax.  O  mother, 
motliers   if  I  was  with  you  but  for  one  whiles 

whidi  I  would  be^  only  for  him,  and ^ 

^  Mft'ttn,  dear,"  interrupted  the  poor  woman, 
*<  mild  tlMt  part -aay  for  fiear  any  wotdd  hear 
jaaf^'tmi  iMe^-Mly  tor  the  pramiae  I  made 
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her,  that  same  man  would  bear  my  curse  as  a 
mark  upon  his  soul ;  but  read  it  asy,  lady, 
honey — read  it  asy.'* 

^^  To  whom  does  she  allude  ?^  I  inquired. 

**To  a  black  villain/*  replied  the  mother. 
^*A  black,  bitter  villain,  who  came  here  and 
pretended  to  be  a  single  man  ;  and  just  as  he 
was  going  to  be  married  to  Matty,  she  disco- 
vered he  was  married  before,  and  that  made  her 
turn  against  the  place,  for  her  heart  was  in  him, 
and  it's  hard  to  draw  the  heart  of  a  woman 
back ;  but  when  she  knew  she'd  no  right  to  him, 
*  Mother/  says  she,  (I  mind  it  well,  it  was  of  a 
Sunday  noon  in  April,  after  a  shower,)  *  Mo- 
ther,' says  she,  *  everything  I  see  about  the 
place  tells  me  of  him,  and  when  the  bittemeu 
of  a  curse  rises  to  my  lip,  my  heart  calls  it  backt 
and  turns  it  to  a  blessing;  and  then  I  think, 
may-be  that's  sinful ;  and  when  I  see  bis  wife, 
and  his  two  little  children  last  Sunday  at  chapel 
— Grod  forgive  me»  and  look  down  upon  me— I 
felt  mighty  strange  towards  her :  and  icfs  for 
her  I  should  have  prayed — not  (br  him  — 
bot  I  couldnH-— and  Fm  distraeted  inthdy 
— I  can't  lettle  to  nothing — ao,  motbcTt  ED 
go  to  London  to  your  aiintfs  ooorin^  .Jiiid» 
thanks  lo  youy  Ftai  not  ao  ignorant  hnt  I  Mn 
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make  my  way  there,  and  God  will  bless  me/ 
And  then  she  cried ;  and  I  thought  my  heart 
would  break,  for  she  was  my  eldest,  and  a  se- 
cond mother  to  the  children.  And  as  we  were 
crying  together  the  sun  came  out  shining,  and 
dried  up  all  the  rain*drops  off  the  blackberry 
bushes;  and,  poor  girl,  she'd  a  way  of  noticing 
every  little  thing,  and  drawing  some  good  out 
of  it.  So,  *  Mother,  dear,"  says  she,  '  if  the  sun 
that  God  made  can  dry  up  the  rain,  sure  the 
Almighty  can  dry  our  tears ;  and  you  needn'^t 
think  it  Ull  be  out  of  sight  out  of  mind  with  me; 
and  the  strange  things,  and  plenty  of  work,  will 
make  me  quite  another  girl.'  Well,  God  bless 
her,  I  say  ;  and  now,  dear  lady,  go  on  with  the 
letter,  if  you  please — there's  the  place,  you  see, 
where  the  handwriting's  so  shaky,  and — I  don't 
know — ^but  those  two  or  three  blots  look  mighty 
like  teara— only  I  hope"  (and  the  poor  creature 
herself  was  weeping)  ''  I  do  hope  she  wouldn^t 
be  so  foolish  !" 

I  continued : — 

"  And,  mother,  I  heard  from  one  who  knew 
that  that  same  man  is  gone  away  intirely,  and 
that  bis  wife  and  the  children  are  in  great  po- 
verty, not  very  &r  frrai  our  own  place.  And, 
iBodlerv  I  do  be  often  thinking  of  that  poor 
thing  that  I  oanaed  a  deal  of  throuble  to ;  and 
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I  mind,  that  when  she  looked  at  me  as  if  she 
pitied  me,  I  walked  away  with  a  proud,  hateful 
sort  of  feeling,  which  God  forgive  !  And  now 
what  I  want  to  Bay  is,  that  if  you'lladvanceher 
a  trifle,— say,  send  her  a  present  of  white-eyes^ 
or  a  sitting-hen  and  eggs  to  the  eldest  child, 
that  she  may  turn  a  penny  by  rearing  chickens, 
or  a  couple  of  stone  of  meal,  or  anything  that 
you  know  would  be  useful,  I'll  work  my  arms 
off  my  body  to  make  it  more  than  good ;  but 
do  it  dacently — don't  let  any  one  be  the  wiser 
of  it,  for  she's  of  a  proud  stock,  though  God 
knows  she  didn't  look  proud  on  me. 

"  Mother  dear,  there's  a  very  fine  young 
man,  a  baker,  who's  turned  his  fancy  for  mar- 
riage on  me ;  but  I've  put  an  end  to  it,  fi>r  1 
tould  him  I  loved  once,  and  should  never  love 
again, — which,  he  sayi,  isn't  the  English  fashion. 
I  wish  you  could  see  the  pathero  of  the  thinga 
they  have  here  to  keep  the  clothes  on  the  buabe% 
to  hinder  them  from  tearing, — clotbe»-p^s  they 
call  them,  but  tbey  arn't  pegs,  but  faA»i  I 
thought  they  were  fire^wood  at  the  first  gaiqt 
off.  O,  but  the  Engliah  make  adaleof  fairofit 
of  ua  in  tbcir  own  way,  but  I  don!t  let  ^enltfltMr' 
I  odaditt  for  itar  they'd  make  mon;  wmtltfy 
way  Iheyll  atop  when  tbeyVe  tired.  AMWir 
wjlowmwaAklimavg  to  etery  one  in  the  towbl 
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land,  and  may  the  Almighty  pour  every  hap« 
piness  in  life  upon  you, 

"  Prays,  my  dear  mother, 
^*  Your  dutiful  and  loving  daughter, 

"  Martha  Brine. 
*•  P.  S,  Don't  forget  his  wife  and  children  /" 

A  woman's  heart  is  ever  in  the  postscript, 
they  say,  and  I  believe  it ;  it  is  so  natural  to 
put  off  les  affaires  du  caeur  to  the  last  page — to 
the  last  line,  if  possible,  and  then  dash  it  in  care- 
lessly, as  a  young  lady  throws  her  handsome 
chain  a  little  over  the  left  shoulder — so — as  if 
she  did  not  care  about  it,  while  all  the  time  it  is 
the  thing  of  all  her  ornaments  she  most  values. 

^*  I  hope,"  I  exclaimed,  "  she  may  marry  the 
baker,  for  I  assure  you  that  the  life  of  an  Irish 
senrant  amoDgst  English  ones  is  not  by  any 
roeans  enviable/' 

**  Ah,  ma'aoi,  dear  f  replied  Mrs.  Brine, 
'*  why  donH  you  have  Irish  servants  yourself  ?** 

**  Mn.  Brine.  I  have  had,  at  the  very  least 
caUmlalioa,  twenty;  and  out  of  that  twenty 
tbcfv  ia  only  one  whom  I  really  valuer  and  I 
IqqI^  .upon  A^sty  though  she  is  now  in  another 
llPQM^  .more  aa  an  humble  friend  than  a  mere 

•  

'tt*  Jy  iha^yiTO'iy  yJUtosT  (■;wMr«N  again,   flfat 
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"  Sure,  tna'am,  dear,  they're  honest." 

"  Yes,  but  wasteful ;  and  so  exceedingly  fond 
of  display,  that  they  would  squander  your  pro- 
perty to  make  you  '  look  grand.'" 

The  widow  smiled,  and  replied,  "  Ay, 
ma'am,  but  sure  that's  the  fashion  of  the  coun- 
try—our country,  I  mean.  Might  I  make 
bould  to  ask  if  you  consider  them  dirty  P" 

"  Not  dirty,  but  so  careless—  and  then  always 
making  one  thing  answer  half  a-docen  pur- 
poses." 

"  Sure  that's  the  cleverness  of  them." 

*'  Then  they  are  so  irregular--never  time 
themselves  properly.  An  Irish  couk  never  has 
dinner  to  the  minute;  and  an  Iri^  footman 
will  give  you  his  opinion  when  you  wast  him 
to  obey  a  command." 

"  You  see,  ma'am,  as  to  the  cook,  they  dont 
value  the  eatin' ;  and  sure  it's  a  servant's  duty 
to  advise  their  master  and  mistress  for  their 
good." 

I  clearly  perceived  that  we  should  not  agree 
upon  this  pcHut,  and  pow  Mrs.  Brine  saw  alio 
there  was  little  dunce  of  mj  receiving  lifat^ 
into  my  service  at  present     I  Aereftm  i 

has  often  left  me,  at  ray  own  wisli,  for  a  mote  ptoflt- 
aUa  p)aee  ;  but  after  a  year  or  go,  back  the 
She  has  lired  with  me  more  than  tm  ypors. 
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menced  writing  a  letter  in  reply  to  her  daugh- 
ter^a^  and  moreover  engaged  to  deliver  it  myself. 
This  promise  cheered  the  mother's  heart,  and, 
on  my  departure,  she  made  one  with  the  ser- 
vants of  the  house,  who,  headed  by  Rory,  bade 
me  a  farewell  of  so  affectionate  a  nature  as  not 
to  be  easily  forgotten.  The  poor  Irish  are  keen 
and  cunning,  fond  of  giving  and  receiving  praise 
— pleasant,  but  not  profitable  to  entertain  ;  but 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  their  faults  are 
peculiar  to  their  poverty.  The  same  cunning, 
the  same  seeking  after  vain-glory,  pervades  the 
higher  classes  of  society  ;  but  it  is  there  edu- 
cated and  tempered,  and  renders  its  possessors 
quick,  intelligent,  and  obliging.  I  wish  we  were 
less  fond  of  tracing  actions  to  their  motives; 
it  is  not  a  pleasant  task,  except  indeed  when 
DOW  and  then  we  hit  upon  one  of  those  noble- 
minded  motives  that  stand  out  from  amid  the 
multitude  of  littlenesses  and  the  mass  of  interests 
that  spur  men  to  exertion;  then  it  is  that 
its  jnat  proportions,  its  unity  of  purpose,  is  felt 
snd  appreciated ;  and  proud  of  the  moral  dig* 
niflj  oonferred  upon  our  kind,  we  try  to  wind 
owtelvw  up  to  the  same  pitch  of  greatness. 

When  in  our  wayfaring  jcmrney  we  meet 
paoplip  vbo  «fe  kiad»  attentive^  and  obHgfaig,  it 
fabMcrvotiis  IM  too  aarrowly  fbrdMotgan 
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of  love  of  approbatioD,  whicii  phrenologists  say 
is  so  distinguishing  b  bump  amongst  "  good- 
natured  folk." There  is  something  touching 

in  the  adieus  of  a  troop  of  Irish  servaiita  to 
those  whom  a  little  kindness  has  rendered  popu- 
lar amongst  them.  They  leave,  of  course, 
their  several  employments  for  some  time  before 
the  farewell  commences ;  they  have  identified 
themselves  with  you — they  talk  of  the  chances 
of  the  weather,  and  wish  you  had  remained 
either  until  nev  moon,  or  full  moon,  or  what- 
ever moon  is  not  in  the  ascendant ;  they  talk  of 
your  mother,  and  your  grandmother,  and  "your 
people,"  and  wish  England  was  sunk  in  the  sea 
before  it  took  you  away  from  them.  All  this 
chattering  occurs  at  the  hDll-door,  the  upper 
servants  being  on  the  inside — the  lower  servant* 
and  the  combined  taiia  of  all,  assembling  wilb- 
oub  Then  when  you  are  really  gamg^  thwe 
•re  warm  smiles,  and  many  blesslngt,  md 
•  few  tears — and  all  so  earnest  and  so  kindly* 
that  you  forget  their  blunders — their  coniBii^ 
■oBs  and  omissions — all  but  tbeir  beattMtfjood- 
aaturc — and,  perhaps,  in  a  fit  6f  antbariUtni, 
yoU'  resolve  to  introduce  Irish  servants  amongst 
your  own  trained  domestics,  forgetting  I 
psdaod^'UstlMa  affietion  uid  entbuuasoiji 
^uUted  EngUa): 
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confeu   the  truth,   deals   in   everything   mor<.- 
largely  than  the  afiec(ions. 

Of  course  I  resolved  to  present  Matty's  letter 
myself,  and  went,  for  that  purpose,  to  one  of  the 
peculiarly  smart,  neat — I  had  almost  said  vul- 
garly neat — streets  that  skirt  the  Regent's  Park. 
Nothing  can  he  more  at  variance  than  the  ariii- 
tocratic-lnolcing  houses,  half  buried  in  gloom, 
and  excluding  daylight  as  a  too  familiar  ohject, 
io  May  Fair,  and  those  prinky  green  and  white 
dwellings,  where  city  folk  enjoy  themoelves  and 
entertain  thcirneighboursat  the  north  East  of  the 
Metropolis.  When  arrived  at  the  corner,  I  per- 
ceived a  very  pretty-looking  young  woman  in 
earnest  conversation  with,  or  rather  1  should  say 
liiteaing  to  the  conversatioQ  of,  a  very  handsome 
baker,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  been  powdereil 
■11  over.  The  girl  certainly  toaa  pretty,  but 
■he  wu  pale,  very  pale,  and  her  black  hair  and 
dark  deep  eyes  looked  all  the  darker  because  of 
her  ptllid  cheeks.  Her  clothex  were  neat  and 
well  pnt  on,  and  I  should  have  thought  her 
■It  Ei^Uah  pr],  but  tbati  glancing  at  her  shoeB, 
}  pccCMTcd  they  were  fast  approaching  to  what 
^  timNd  alffMhod.  I  hardly  ever  raw  an  Irish 
..^^mati  Men  chaunsie — their  shoes  are  either  too 
big>  or  crookvd.  or  down  behind,  or  iHt  befoni, 
^JS^^SS-J^  «iyii  ts^plMidy  i>  Bn|[liA 
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s)ioc  can  say—*'  1  am  vilely  treated  by  this  Irish 
foot"  There  stood  Matty— I  was  sure  it  waa 
Matty — desirous  of  escaping  with  her  basket, 
from  which  the  leaves  of  carrots  peeped  forth 
in  company  with  the  end  of  a  roll  of  butter  and 
a  bunch  of  candles, — evidently  desirous  of 
escaping  from  the  baker's  arguments.  Poor 
fellow,  he  had  rolled  his  pass-book  into  a  paper 
stair,  and  absolutely  suffered  the  peculation  of  a 
little  bare-legged  boy,  who  kept  picking  moraela 
of  bread  from  the  basket  that  stood  by  his  side, 
to  go  unpunished. 

I  knocked  at  No.  5,  and  the  instant  the'  kiMick 
reverberated  through  the  street,  the  young 
woman  turned  from  the  baker,  who  I  observed 
looked  after  her  until  she  disappeared  into  the 
area  of  the  bouse  I  waa  entering  aa  she  de- 
scended. 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  her  mirtreM  oaomend 
Matty's  skill  in  getting  up  "  small  thingi,":uid 
prvise  her  industry  and  good  temper  jj'and  as 
she  blushed  and  curtseyed  befiwe  me,  1  could 
hardly  fancy  that  shy  creature  the  Muoe  pcnCNl 
who  wrote  and  fdt  the  letter  I  had  alnoat  .iKpt 
om  at  Banoow.  I  i 
hermotbw'slcttar. 

**  Matter  Beo  new  wrote-this,"  she  i 
and  imniadiMld/  added,   **did  you,  ma'am  ?" 
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It  was  then  she  blushed  indeed — and  such  a 
blush — 

"Matty,**  said  I,  "you  must  really  marry 
the  baker.** 

Her  mistress  smiled.  "  I  hope  she  will ;  for 
she  has  told  me  about  it,"  she  said ;  "  and  the 
young  man  says  that  the  love  will  conie  if  shell 
only  marry  !  and  he's  a  Catholic — and  I  assure 
you,  ma'am,  she  makes  excellent  bread  already.** 

The  worthy  woman  left  the  room,  and  then 
the  Irish  maiden's  feelings  burst  forth  in  tears 
and  inquiries. 

"  I  had  seen  her  mother — and  Mary,  and  Kit, 
and  the  pigs — and  had  I  seen  any  one  else — ^had 
I  seen  her  and  his  children  F*' 

Poor  Matty ! — after  much  conversation,!  again 
spoke  to  her  of  the  handsome  baker— she  did 
not  blush — she  only  shook  her  head,  and  said, 

"  A  poor  girl  like  me  has  nothing  to  give  to 
an  honest  boy^  but  her  heart — and  though, 
thank  God,  mine's  away  from  where  it  onct  was. 
yet  fiomehow  it  does  not  feel  as  if  it  was  come 
back  dean  and  clever  to  myself.** 

^  But  ID  time,  Matty  V* 

''Hay  be  so,**  she  replied;  but  the  gentle 
assent  had  little  of  hope  ibr  the  poor  baker  I 
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My  English  readers  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  Irish  *' Natural''  is  not  alto- 
gether an  idiot.  Generally,  there  is  so  much 
*' mother  wit "  mixed  up  with  the  character,  as 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  uncertainty  which  pre- 
dominates, knave  or  fool.  Before  I  relate  the 
stoiy  of  one  of  them,  I  will  venture  to  record  a 
few  anecdotes  of  some  of  the  class,  which  may 
best  explain  its  peculiarities. 

One  I  particularly  remember^  who  used  to 
haunt  OUT  hoase»  our  poultry-yard,  our  orchard, 
to  the  manibst  destructioo  of  eggs  and  apples. 
He  WW  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  **  Boiled 
Jaek,"  ffom  the  fust  of  bia  having,  in  his  child- 
hoods fldlen  into  m  brewio^-oopper ;  bow  be 


tbough  neailjr  endie^  gives  sy 
which  a  little  care  and  attenti 
the  proprietor  might  easily  pi 

immediately   beneath    it    is 
being  adorned  with  filagree  o 
of  the  solid  stone,  and  so  rai; 
finger  easily  to  pass  under  its 
a  fine  day  in  August  when  w 
avenue  leading  to  this  timc-hc 
dimness  of  the  morning  had 
sunshine,  and  the  dark  masses 
brightly  with  the  grey  stone  ai 
the  fresh  grass,  while  the  ma 
appeared  like  an  exquisite  mt 
curious  tracery. 

As  we  entered  one  of  the  c 
troop  of  innocent  calves,  frigl 
pcarance,  crowded  beneath  a 
perhaps,  Richard  Earl  of  Pel 

stood   in    his   shininr*   o»Mw»**t"- 
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whipperof  all  work  to  the  establishment.  ^^Boiled 
Jack"  was  sitting  in  the  chimney  orner,  and 
his  eye  gleamed  upon  poor  little  Tommy  with 
animal  ferocity — but  for  a  moment — the  next 
saw  him  sitting  in  the  same  position,  rocking 
backward  and  forward  as  if  nothing  had  dis- 
turbed him. 

Tommy's  hint  was  not,  however,  lost  upon  the 
quick-witted  Irish  woman:  partly  by  threats 
and  partly  by  large  bribes  in  the  shape  of  huge 
pieces  of  **  white  bread  and  fresh  butter,'" 
Tommy  was  induced  to  tell  all :  that  **  Boiled 
Jack**  had  succeeded  in  unroofing  a  portion  of 
the  fowl-house,  that  he  robbed  the  nests  every 
morning  at  daybreak,  that  the  hens,  who  knew 
him,  made  no  noise^  and  that,  carefully  replacing 
the  slates,  he  proceeded  with  bis  prize  to  a  sort  of 
deo  he  had  made  in  the  turf-rick,  and  there  sat 
quietly  luckiog  two  or  tliree  dozen  of  his  de- 
licate favourites,  invariably  eating  the  egg-shells 
to  prevent  detection.  '*  Boiled  Jack"  was  watched, 
tbe  statement  was  found  to  be  correct,  and 
^  Boiled  Jack"  was  forbidden  by  all  the  servants 
to  'f.  darken  the  doors  with  his  ugly  carcase"  any 
inoraw  -  Montha  passed,  the  bens  briiaved  as 
iHnBiftd  1mm  ahouldt  and  Tommy  took  Boiled 
J^miik  jbnoH  woranng  ii^  Ikvoiur  with  his  in^ 
«iltjhrfMm»i  J9»%!0m  f'Iblarar  ibd  not  fiRH 
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gotten  )iis  denouncer,  and  one  morning  when 
poor  Tom  was  helping  the  shepherd  to  wash 
thcsheep,  the  idiot  sprang  upon  him  from  the 
hank  of  the  river,  and  holding  the  boy's  head 
under  the  water,  kept  singing  out,  *' Sucking 
e^9  makes  sweet  voices, — ah!  ahP 

It  is  certain  Tommy's  singing  days  woald 
have  been  soon  ended,  had  not  the  dteph«id 
perceived  his  danger,  and  extricated  the  unfor- 
tunate boy  from  the  grasp  of  the  rerengeful 
idiot. 

In  the  retired  village  of  Ballyronlty  there  lived 
a  poor  widow,  whose  name  was  Jacob.  She 
was  decent,  sober,  and  industrious,  much  lored 
by  her  neighbours,  and  universally  reapected  by 
the  higher  orders  of  society.  This  woman  had 
three  sons, all "  bom  naturals;"  handsome  followi 
they  were,  singularly  well  made,  and  finely  pn^ 
portioned — good-tempered,  gentle,  and,  wliM 
was  very  distresring,  painfully  alive  to  tbdr 
infirmity.  They  had  been  sent  tb  seheol, 
but  had  not  the  power  of  either  mdifqf  dr 
WTiti»g.  One  of  them  had  a  tastfl^  or  nrtlMr 
a  k)ve,  for  drawing,  and  would  at  fiir'boiiM  «a 
Mt  tmrtlKt'f  neatlj^wnded  floor,  aketohbf .^wM 
■fMoe  of'otuilii  trees  «id  riTenibufralMMtrih 
adgdtJ  I '  lVbMMnr*l>i«  sDodMT'^ 
wMkl-dntw   htr   with   a    pair  af^1 
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wings,  that  she  might,  he  said,  ^^  the  easier  Hy 
to  God."  Indeed,  all  his  ideas  and  feelings 
were  directed  heaven-ward ;  he  would  sit  for 
hours  outride  the  door,  ou  a  moonlight  night, 
gazing  up  at  the  heavens,  and  calling  the  nioun 
**  Grod's  big  candle,''  and  the  stars  ^'  God's  little 
candles."  Another,  the  youngest,  I  believe, 
was  celebrated  all  over  the  country  as  a  stone- 
mason ;  he  had  picked  up  the  business  without 
receiving  instruction,  and  whenever  he  could  be 
got  to  work  would  do  wonders,  but  no  earthly 
power  could  induce  him  to  be  industrious  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  at  a  time.  ^' Larry,  I 
want  you  to  build  me  a  wall.'* — ^*  How  big,  yer 
honour?'' — "I  will  tell  you  when  you  come." 
^  Can't  build  the  wall  unless  it's  done  in  a  fort* 
night,  yer  honour.  Can't  work  for  more ;  all  the 
brains  do  go  out  of  my  poor  head  every  fort- 
night, yer  honour."  *^  Very  well,  Larry ;  for  the 
Ibrtnigbt  be  it" — *'  And  ye'll  give  me  a  new 
blanket  for  my  mother,  yer  honour?" — **Yes, 
Larry,  and  a  new  gown."-*'*  Ah  1  ah  1  God 
bleu  yer  honour ;  a  new  green  gown  without 
•  tast€  ctwmgd  in  it.  Thank  yer  honour,  God 
bkn  jour  honour ;  may  ye  never  want  a  blanket 
MntBOW  gown."  Then  he  would  rush  into  his 
iMithn^i  flaUa ;  dance  pteralL  the  pictures  his 
hsoAir  hwl^bewMlMtehiDg^on  the  atnded  floor. 


ftirtnigbt,  Kceive  the  atipulatecl 
mother  <b  payment ;  only  acoe} 
in  money  to  buy  ginj^rbreiid.  I: 
countrytowTi  to  purchase  his  cakes 
m<T,  and  then  rambled,  almost  wi 
through  the  woods  and  the  moun 
a  week ;  he  would  then  return 
quite  ready  for  another  fortnight 
These  young  men  were  singular 
their  mother ;  she  would  often  >. 
ftxih'sh  boys  ore  better  to  me  t 
children.  Tliey  never  cross  nor 
in  anytiiing.  They  bring  me  nil 
have  will  to  do  the  giHxl  and  I 
bad."  This  was  true;  but  BotT< 
them.  The  widow  died,  and 
Some  time  after,  there  was  grea 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  for  the 
grave   had   been    violated— the 
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cupied  sketching  his  head,  with  huge  wings  at 
the  back.  A  sort  of  presentiment  of  his  death 
seemed  to  occupy  the  mind  of  this  young  man  ; 
for  when  not  drawing,  he  would  sit  opposite  to 
I^rry,  now  worn  to  a  skeleton,  and  hum  some 
of  the  wild  ballads  they  used  to  sing  together. 
Many  of  the  poor  neighbours,  with  the  charac- 
teriHtic  humanity  of  their  country,  used  to  visit 
and  attend  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor  stone- 
mason, who  was  everywhere  a  favourite;  at 
last  he  was  given  over,  and  the  parish  priest 
paid  him  a  visit.  "You're  not  going  to  take 
me  from  my  mother?"  said  Larry  feebly. 
**  Take  ye  from  your  mother  !  Oh  no  !  my  poor 
fellow.  No,  you  are  going  to  her,  I  hope.'' 
**  I  know  I  am,"  replied  the  natural,  "  if  you 
let  me  alone;  but  you  put  her  in  holy  grouud, 
where  you  would  not  put  the  fool  I  And  the 
fool  knew  that,  and  stole  her  away,  and  put  her 
under  the  old  beech  tree  in  the  hollow,  where 
she  IS  DOW,  and  where  Jemmy  '11  put  his  poor 
brother  Larry."  It  was  all  true;  the  remains 
of  the  widow  Jacob  had  been  stolen  away  by 
her  afiectiooate  son,  who  laboured  under  the 
impressioD  that  as  he  was  a  fool,  they  would  not 
biHj  him  ID  consecnrted  ground- 
Poll  Pos  wms  uother  idiot,  of  vhom,.  aaa 
cUUt  :l  WW  OnmUmUf '  Mtv$idi    /PolI:.iiwfr  a 


ia|jB    wucivwiui   Miv   wan  GlOU 

I  was    naughty,   (which    web 
a-day,)  I  was  threatened  with 

I  devoutly  believed,  liad  a  gr 
uway  bad  children ;  and  this  I 
crammed   full  of  dirty   bones 
bread ;    consequently  Poll   am 
my  aversion  :    no   wonder  she 
any  interest  for  me,  and  only  ii 
terror  and   disgust.     Neverthe 
quiet,  harmless   being.    Poor 
fair  Ophelia,  she  was  found  dn 
where  she  had  gone,  not  for  the 
tion,  but  to  gather  wild  flower 
was  really    fond.      The  dirty 
cherish  a  rose  for  an  hour  tog 
if  it  was  taken  from  her. 

Mary  Carey,  poor  thing  I  w 
creature  of  singular  interest  ai 
was  delicately  neat  in  her  persoi 
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spot  or  blemish.     She   was  always  scrubbing 
and  cleaning — rub,  rub,  rub — and  her  blue  but 
usually  lustreless  eyes  would  light  up  with  an 
expression,    or    rather    a    glare,   of    pleasure. 
Whenever  she  saw  anything  that  was  particu- 
larly clean,  she  would  express  her  delight  by 
rubbing  against   it,  and  stroking  it  with  her 
hands.      I   have   heard   that   poor   Mary  was 
frightened  at  the  crimes  that  were  perpetrated 
in  the  rebellion  of  ninety-eight,  when  she  was 
quite  a  child.     Her  father  was  piked  on  the 
bridge  of  Wexfordf  and  her  mother  was  burnt 
in  the  bam  of  Scullabogue.     Mary  was  then 
but  four  years  old ;  she  had  been  for  some  days 
a  prisoner  with  her  mother  in  that  horrid  bam, 
and  was  released  only  by  the  energy  of  her  un- 
fortunate parent,  who,  when  the  buming  rafters 
were  falling  around  her,  threw  forth  poor  Mary, 
who  was  taken  up  and  was  kindly  treated  by 
one  of  the  insurgents;  she   was,    however,  a 
perfectly  witless,   though    a  quiet,   contented 
creature,  imploring  a  blessing  upon  all,  whether 
they  treated  her  ill  or  well.    At  one  time  she 
waa  abient  from  our  neighbouriiood  nearly  two 
jearst  and  when  she  returned,  to  the  horror  of 
aV,  Mary  Carey  had  a  baby  at  ho*  breasit — a 
Miffing,  fiur.  {nteH^ent4odcing  thing,  whom 
it  took^  ioAaile  delight  in  waahing.     The 
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literally  to  death  with  sea-sane 
she  was  never  heard  to  speak 

afterwards;  but  whenever  she 
with  u  child  in  her  arms,  she  ' 
hands  and  weep  bitterly. 

With  one  of  the  most  interest 
sive  of  the  class,  I   made  acqi 
the  beautiful  ruins  of  Dunbrod^ 
splendid  relic  of  the  olden  timi 
the  barony  of  Shelbourne,  on  t 
river  Barrow,  and  well  repays  t 
the   trouble  of  visiting  its  ext 
The  site  is  well  sheltered,  and  p 
vantages  of  inland    navigation, 
monks   had    right   good   taste, 
situation  of  their  monasteries  wi 
wisdom.     The  interior  walls  of 
in  a  beautiful  state  of  prcservatic 
side  of  the  chancel  are  three  v 
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nious  care  and  expense  that  must  liave  been 
bestowed  upon  the  building.  The  tower  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  low  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  whole,  but  it  is  supported  by  a 
magnificent  arch.  There  is  a  sort  of  narrow 
walk  on  the  summit  of  the  walls,  which  com- 
mands a  superb  and  extensive  view  of  the 
adjacent  country.  The  cloisters  appear  to  have 
been  spacious,  but  their  foundations  alone  re- 
main, and  it  was  curious  to  trace  them  out  amid 
the  weeds  and  long  grass,  which  waved  and 
triumphed  in  all  the  pride  of  summer  existence 
over  the  relics  of  antiquity.  Nearer  to  the 
centre  of  the  abbey  are  a  number  of  ruined 
walls,  which  indicate  where  the  hall,  the  refec- 
tory, and  the  dormitory  stood.  I  can  fancy 
nothing  appealing  more  powerfully  to  the 
imagination  than  these  noble  ruins. 

"  Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a  stonei 

Marble  and  granite^  with  grass  o'ergrown ! 

Out  upon  time !  it  will  leave  no  more 

Of  the  things  to  come«  than  the  things  before. 

Out  upon  Time  I  who  for  ever  will  leave 

Bat  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  griere 

0'«r  that  wUch  has  bceoi  and  o'er  that  wliich  must  he. 

What  .7*  ham  seen  our  sons  shall  aee ; 

R^pants  of  things  that  liaTe  passed  awa j, 

Fragmnti  of  stone  nused  by  creatures  of  clay  I" 
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We  all  value,  while  we  mouni  over,  the  ruins 
of  the  past — and  the  greater  the  desolalion  the 
greater  our  regret.  The  vestem  window  of 
this  noble  pile  is  of  an  uncommon  fonui  and 
thougl)  nearly  entire  gives  symptoms  of  a  decay 
which  a  little  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietor  might  easily  prevent.  The  door 
immediately  beneath  it  is  very  magnificent, 
being  adorned  with  filagree  open-work,  cut  out 
of  the  solid  ston^  and  so  raised  as  to  allow  a 
finger  easily  to  pass  under  its  carvings.  It  was 
a  fine  day  in  August  when  we  walked  up  the 
avenue  leading  to  this  time-honoured  ruin ;  the 
dimness  of  the  morning  had  brightened  into 
sunshine,  and  the  dark  masses  of  ivy  contrasted 
brightly  with  the  grey  stone  and  light  green  of 
the  fresh  grass,  while  the  many-tinted  mosiies 
appeared  like  an  exquisite  mosaic  of  rich  and 
curious  tracery. 

As  we  entered  one  of  the  outward  conrt^  a 
troop  of  innocent  calves,  frightmed  at  our  iqi- 
pearance,  crowded  beiteatb  a  gateway,  wbcra* 
perhaps,  Richai-d  Earl  of  Fanbroke  bad  oApi 
Btood  in  bis  shining  armour,  and  looked  iipoB 
tbe  increasog  wnlU  that  now  crumbled  beneath  I 
our  feeL  Tbe  nlvery  Barrow  murmured  on  ittti 
my,  and  oould  have  told  us  much  of  what  i 
i  m  the  olden  time  of  fray  ai 
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fbny,  of  banquet,  fast,  and  stately  pageant 
While  we  paused  and  looked  upon  Dunbrody 
with  that  species  of  awe  which  enforces  silence, 
tbe  puny  sound  of  a  tin  trumpet  quivered  upon 
the  air,  and  would  have  made  little  impression 
upon  us,  had  it  not  been  followed  by  a  shout  of 
loud  yet  heartless  laughter. 

Tie  church  is  protected  by  a  gate;  and  as 
we  wound  round  one  of  the  towers  to  gain  the 
entrance,  we  encountered  the  idiot,  who  had 
been  making  merry  within  (he  sanctuary.  He 
was  A  tall,  slight  youth,  with  large,  lustreless 
eyet,  not  unlike  "  poor  Johnny,  poor  Jack,**  of 
Wexford  memory,  save  that  in  his  person  he 
was  delicately  clean ;  and  his  dress  was  bo  fan- 
tastic, that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  de- 
aoiUng  it  He  wore  what  are  called  Hessian 
boots,  with  white  pantaloons.  His  jacket  was 
tight;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  sleeves,  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  what  materials  it  was 
eompond  of;  fat  behind  hung  a  sort  of  rude, 
diort  cloak,  made  of  tfie  fur  of  hare,  rabbit,  fox, 
■odt  I  really  believ^  every  animal  **  that  ever 
van  a  hairy  aldn."  Around  his  neck  were 
suspended  a  tin  trumpet  aad  Tarioua  bauUsa; 
amongst  them  ahonc  consi^ueusly  ■  huge 
leaden  wstch,  upon  wliich,  poor  fleUow  1  his«je 
1  rested.    His  flat  furcapWUidorM&Whb 
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ktf^  rested 
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^HMi.  and  a  tastefulnessin 
*hHh  conquered  both  the  , 

»v)    UmnnU  "  IH.h   ..„.., 
•««.«ni.-aof|>ja:r,:fd     He  -o 

•  •'"'•"•  to  ask.  '.  ^Vhi■re  d 
''*'•'""•"■.•  he  l..ved  the  oul 
'^ '■'■>■  '*'"»^-.  i'verv  turn  of 

"  VVJjcre  .lid  he  slc^p  i- 

..  "  '"  "'^''•^•'"  (Po'nting  to  a  ] 
"'  "'"'•c-  he  slept  ,rM  ,Ae 
"""  '••  '"-ap  of  their  bones." 
"  ^Vas  he  not  afraid  .-" 
"e  lauglied  wildly.     «  x^ 
';••  f  aid  of?     AV„,id  he  ««, 
•'-;    .nen's  bones  for  my  hone 
"7  ''•^fore  I  had  ti„,e  to  „p, 
f^  "Pon  a  heap  of  day.  ani 
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skull«— a  fine  skull — a  big  skull — hould  a  dale 
o^  brain  :  the  people  long  ago  had  a  power  o^ 
wit !  There's  a  bone — a  thigh  bone — a  great 
soldier,  maybe — a  strong  bone  !  I  sleeps  upon 
dead  men's  bones.  The  abbey's  a  pleasant 
place  !  There's  a  weechy  bone — a  lady's  arm — 
a  pretty  bone!  Shall  I  root  more  for  ye? 
Another  skull  f  There's  a  hole  in  it ;  a  mur- 
dered skull.  Hurrah  for  the  fight  I — hurrah 
fur  the  fun  !     Shall  I  root  more  for  ye  P" 

I  felt  my  heart  sicken  ;  it  was  such  a  painful 
lesson  to  see  that  poor  idiot  boy  sporting  so 
fearlessly  with  the  relics  of  mortality  ;  to  note 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  disinterred  those 
memorials  of  decay ;  to  see  folly  and  rags  flut- 
tering like  a  butterfly  over  what  once  contained 
the  essence  of  God's  own  spirit. 

I  was  really  sick,  and  leaned  for  some  mo- 
ments against  a  pillar  before  I  could  leave  the 
painful  spot  At  last  he  turned  his  head,  and 
looking  up  kindly  in  my  face,  be  exclaimed, 
*^.L•dy  grow  palel^bury  the  bones!"  which 
b^.did  so  quickly  and  so  eflTectually,  that  in 
tlum.  minutes  the  sun's  rays  rested  only  op .  a 
0)0119(1  of  fresh-turned  ewtb. 
^  ,^f^9m>g*A  Other  tlnngy  that  were  duDg  round 
^jl^  waf  libifa  tieidt  We  WW^^  \m  tp 
A^fr:-! T i***  Mt Wff«d* l»JrrT<Miw0 ,^KigSm 
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and  the  gentlemen  of  the  hunt  would  go  mod 
with  him  if  he  parted  with  it — he  lored  huDling 
— he  often  went  hunting  with  the  gentlemen— 
they  were  very  good  to  him — why  then  should 
he  give  away  their  fox's  head  P"  Not  even  g 
bright  shilling  should  tempt  him  to  part  with 
it.  Poor  fellow  I  I  shall  long  remember  Johnny 
AVelch  OS  the  most  pleasing  fool  (notwithstand- 
ing his  taste  fur  bones)  I  ever  encountered. 
The  generality  of  Irish  naturals  are  the  most 
disgusting  specimens  of  humanity  produced  in 
any  country ;  but  Johnny  was  dean,  and  (but 
for  the  vacancy  of  look,  and  the  universal  hatrit 
that  idiots  possess  of  turning  in  thrir  toea)  ex- 
ceedingly handsome,  and  even  graceful  in  hit 
appearance ;  he  solicited  do  charity— pleaded 
neither  hunger  nor  poverty — and  though  he 
followed  us  over  the  abbey,  he  did  not  apnk 
except  when  spoken  to,  and  evinced  a  mild  and 
gentle  temper. 

I  learnt  from  two  shepherd  boy*  that  Jobmys 
mother  was  a  respectable  widow — that  ihe  would 
give  "  the  world  and  all  if  her  md  would-  atop 
at  bome  with  her,  wbicb  he  was  too  fond  of  A* 
ruins  of  Dunbrody  to  do— that  be  wasbsaw 
IniMomf— and  that  avci^body  Uked  fairn^  --i 
-'  Thiii  1  could  readily  believe,  fur  as  we  vert 
about  to  cuter  our  carriage,    I    fell   sorry   ' 
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think  I  should  never  see  poor  Johnny  again.  I 
turned  to  bid  him  adieu  as  he  was  seated  on  the 
wall  which  separates  the  lands  of  Dunbrody 
from  the  road,  looking  a  fantastic  figure  to  so 
magnificent  a  back-ground  ;  there  he  sat,  his 
broad  flat  watch  resting  on  his  open  palm, 
while  his  gaze  was  earnestly  fixed  on  its  mo- 
tionless hands. 

«  *  «  #  # 

I  now  proceed  to  relate  a  story,  in  which  a 
poor  boy  of  the  class  *^  natural"  occupies  a  pro- 
minent part.  I  call  it  the  Last  in  the 
Leask. 

There  are  persons  now  living  who  remember 
well  the  excitement  produced  in  the  county  in 
which  it  occurred  by  the  appalling  event  that 
forms  its  ground- work.  It  was  related  to  me 
by  a  clergyman,  who^  under  the  name  of  **  Mar- 
tin Doyle/'  has  published  a  variety  of  little 
works  upon  rural  and  domestic  economy,  the 
value  of  which,  to  the  Irish  farmer  and  cot- 
tager, is  greater  than  pure  gold. 

It  is  singular  that  while  the  tale  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  a  murder  was  committed 
at .  Windgap,  near  Kilkenny,  under  circum- 
itcnoea  Tcfy  aimilar,  and  with  the  same  obiect-* 
mnmAw.ifk.  get  rid  of  the  last  life  in  a  lease. 


t 


all  the  larning  I  gave  you,  g 
woD*t  read  us  whafa  on  the 
pleasant,  at  times,  to  hear  the 

"  Uncle,  dear,  sure  it's  all  t 
rdliavein  accommodating  yo 
still  continuing  to  twirl  her  w 
you  see,  I  can't  read  and  spin 

"  What  news  you  tell  us,' 
liurnett»  or  as  !  e  was  commoi 
Burnett ;"  "  what  news  you  t 
ex|Kcted  you  to  read  and  spir 
And  indeed,  dear  Grace,  it's 
rd  be,  set  aside  the  reading 
your  wheel;  the  bur  and  the 
out  of  my  eyes  nor  eais." 

'^  It's  eager  to  make  the  li 
us  clean  and  comfortable, — ai 
uncle ;  to  see  you  comforts 
pride  of  my  life,  to  say  not! 


:«-  *^ 
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him  I)  to  be  a  father  to  the  both  of  you, 
I  never  had  an  aching  heart  on  your  account, 
anyhow.*' 

**  Nor  on  account  of  poor  Michael  either, 
uncle.  Poor  Michael,  for  the  sense  God  has 
left  in  him,  is  as  good  a  boy  as  is  to  be  found 
in  a  month  of  Sundays.'^ 

"  Ay,'*  replied  Burnett,  sorrowfully  ;  '*  but 
it^s  very  mournful  to  see  him  sitting  there, 
staring  into  the  turf  fire^  and  seeming  to  care 
for  nothing  on  the  living  earth  but  that  cur  of 
adog.** 

^*  Snap  loves  him  dearly  :  it's  wonderful,  so 
it  isy  to  see  how  he  watches  every  turn  Michael 
takes ;  the  poor  haste's  eye  is  never  tired  look- 
ing at  him,  nor  his  ear  never  shut  to  his  voice," 
said  Grace,  putting  aside  her  wheel,  and  un- 
folding the  remnants  of  a  tattered  newspaper. 

*^  Read  the  news — read  the  news,''  reiterated 
the  half-idiot  boy,  who  had  been,  as  his  uncle 
truly  said,  staring  into  the  turf  fire^  his  dog 
curled  round  his  feet,  and  his  long  bony  fingers 
duped  over  his  knees.  ^  Read  the  newc^ 
Graceb  What  you  see.  wrong  in  others,  mend 
ID  Tourself, — ^what  you  see  wrong  in  olhers, 
■iHid  in  yottiveif :— ii  that  the  itew%  Grace??* 
fif0RM^  fiindd  haidlj  ferlMwn  niIiDg.,i|t.<t)w 
iripUHy.  wilh  wUflh.  he:  pronoanoed  and  re- 
tot,  n.  R 


f 


^  Ay,**  repeated  the  idiot 
wrong  in  others^  mend  in  you 

"  Hold  your  whisht,  will 
Black  Burnett.  "What  na 
you've  got,  Grace  ?* 

"  That's  more   than    I   ci 
dear,"  replied  the  gentle  girl 
clean  tore  off:  hut  sure  it's 
name ;  one  paper's  as  good  as 

**  Oh  !  be  quiet  now ;  doi 
some  papers  are  for  one  sic 
t'other, — and  both  can'*t  Ix 
impossibility.     How  ould  is  ii 

^^  I  can't  tell  that  either,  u 
be  very  ould,  for  just  down 
small  bonnets  are  all  the  th 
time  Mrs.  Hays,  of  the  Grati 
here,  she  had  a  hat  like  a  gr 
tip-top^   sheM  have  tip-top 
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last  loan  of  a  paper  I  had.  Barney  Doolan  told 
me  twice  as  much  out  of  it  as  you  read.  Graced 
*^  Barney  made  it  then,"  exclaimed  Grace, 
nevertheless  colouring  deeply,  for  she  knew  the 
charge  was  not  altogether  unfounded,  as  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  skipping  a  greai  deal. 
'^  Barney  made  the  news  I  say,  uncle ;  for  I 
read  it  from  top  to  bottom — and  then  again  and 
again — and  most  of  it  backwards,  to  plase 
you :  it  took  me  as  long  as  Td  spin  a  pound  of 
flax,  so  it  did.*' 

"  I  wish  I  knew  if  that  paper  was  one  of  the 
the  right  sort,"  said  Burnett,  without  heeding 
her  observation. 

"  Tm  sure  it  is,*^  she  replied ;  **  for  at  the 
very  top  it  begins  with  '  Father  Mulvaney^s 
Sarmon* 

^^  A  priest's  sarmon  put  on  the  paper,"  re- 
peated the  good  man,  rubbing  his  hands  glee* 
lomdy,  and  drawing  his  "  creepie**  closer  to 
the  fire;  "let^s  have  it,  Grace.  Now  show 
your  fine  laming^  my  girl ; — but  asy,  theie^ — 
fint  let  me  light  my  doodeen.  Angh  f*  he 
ccmtnined,  after  screwing  up  his  tobaoco  in  a 
piece  of  dirty  brown  paper  and  thrusting  it 
i«|»«Uein  tbewall^fbraafely."  «<Au^l 
Q#riy'a  tohae<o  isef t  »orth  n  tething  a  pound 
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"  What  you  sec  wrong  in  othert^  mend  in 
yuurself,"  exclaimed  the  natural. 

"  He  has  you  there,"  laughed  pretty  Grace, 
as  slie  glanced  at  the  paper-ends  sticking  out  of 
the  wall. 

*'  Read  the  Earmon,^-one  at  a  time,  if  you 
plase,  Miss  Grace,"  said  Burnett,  looking  sen- 
ous ;  hut  Grace,  before  she  did  her  uncle's  bid- 
ding, sprang  up,  and  kissed  his  wrinkled  cheek 
affectionately,  whispering.  "  You  are  not  angry 
with  your  own  pour  Grace?"  The  seriousness 
passed  from  the  old  man's  brow,  and  Grace 
commenced  showing  her  laming.  She  had  not 
finished  the  first  sentence,  however,  when  she 
stopped,  and  said,  "  Uncle,  it's  very  strange, 
but  this  sarmon  is  spelt  quare — not  in  good 
English." 

"  A  mighty  fine  judge  you  are,  to  be  sure," 
replied  Burnett,  again  roused  to  the  *'  4iOTt 
passing  anger."  "  A  mighty  fine  scholar  yon 
must  be  to  faut  a  priest's  sannoa  and  tbe  print- 
ing oi  a  newspaper  I  I  mippoae  youll  be  for 
preaching  and  printing  yourtelf." 

Grace  recommenced : —  ^...,t 

'  '  Boys  und  gjils — but  miwt  particular  b 
— WL-  must  all  (lie!    A^,  indeed,  die, — assured 
grasb  grows  or  wather  runs.     Now  you  s 
the  ^rutc  uiin  of  outd  times  are  all  dead  ! 
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a  mortial  sowl  of  thim  all  alive.'     Uncle,"  said 
Grace,  pausing,  "  do  you  think  thaf  s  true  ?" 

**  True  I"  repeated  Black  Burnett,  not  look- 
ing in  the  mildest  manner  from  under  the  deep 
and  shaggy  brows  which  had  gained  him  his 
cognomen  ;  ^Mo  be  sure ;  and  to  all  reason  it'*s 
true.  Show  me  one  of  the  people  of  ould  times 
that's  alive." 

**  Molly  Myran,  of  Crag's-pass,  near  Carrick- 
bum's  above  a  hundred,"  replied  Grace,  who 
feared,  she  hardly  knew  why,  that  the  sermon 
was  a  sort  of  quiz  upon  the  priesthood,  though 
she  dared  not  say  so. 

'*  Molly  Myran  l"^  again  repeated  her  uncle, 
contemptuously.  '*  God  help  the  child  !  Sure 
no  one^s  worth  talking  of  amongst  the  rale  an- 
cients that^s  less  than  a  thousand  or  two  !  Go 
on  with  the  sarmon.^ 

Grace  continued— 

**  *  There  was  Julus  Casar,  and  twelve  of  them 
there  was — moriua  est — he's  dead  V  ^ 

**  Morty  who  ?**  inquired  Burnett,  sharply. 

^'MmriuB   e«l/— M-O-R,**  continued  poor 

Gnu)c,TCadiDg  and  then  apelling  the  letters. 

'  ^  I  hiype  you're  reading  whaOs  on  the  paper/* 

i^mbM  bar  unclc^  donbtingly. 

'  «*  Ai  true  ai  gcMpd,*  ihe  repHed»  ^  that  is 

^Wfii»1Piattrii%    *11ici» was AenMe Ote- 


bm   -^"mn,-  .'. 


had  a  grate  turn  for  boat 
morlfM  e«^-— he*s  dead  too  I  ' 
mange,  a  grate  Frinch   m 

tongues,  and  with  all  his  lar 
he^s  dead  too  I  There  was  tl 
the  gineral  of  the  whole  widi 

"  Lord  save  us !"  ejacula 
he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of 
stone  which  projected  fron 
chimney 

"  *  The  whole  wide  world  ! 

'*  *  he   used   to  roar  and  I 

couldn't  set  a  faction  fight  a 

at  that  heM  stop,  if  he  had  h 

was  all  fun  to  him ; — mortui 

too  !     There  was  the  great  Ci 

pracher,  like  myseli — mortu 

too !     There  was  the  wonderf 

was  a  great  magician,  an  adi 
«. 1 1  -       .    •  • 
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lieve,  after  all,  you're  right.  I  wish  I  had  the 
name  of  that  paper.  I  don't  think  if  s  of  the 
true  sort,  so  Ml  roul  it  up,  put  it  into  my 
pockety  show  it  to  his  reverence  at  the  *  station  ' 
on  Friday,  and  ask  him  if  the  sarmon's  a  right 
one." 

*^  Just  let  me  go  over  it  a  bit  first/'  said 
Grace,  intending  doubtless  to  refer  to  the  para- 
graphs on  fashion,  as  all  girls  in  Ireland  and 
out  of  Ireland  invariably  do.  ^^  Sure,  I^m  not 
so  fond  of  spending  my  time  at  anything  of  the 
sort^  She  continued  looking  over  column  after 
column,  until  at  last  she  came  to  a  name  she 
thought  she  had  heard  her  uncle  speak  of« 

''Didn't  you  know  one  James  Kenneth, 
uncle  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,  Grace.  What  has  honest 
Jemmy  been  after  to  be  put  on  the  paper  ?*' 

"  He's  dead,  uncle." 

"  The  Lord  be  good  to  us !"  ejaculated  the 
old  man;  "James  Kenneth  was  fifteen  years 
to  the  good  younger  than  me!— My  poor 
Grace  r 

"Why,  what  had  I  to  do  with  bimP"  in- 
qnifed  the  girl,  astonished  at  her  unde't  eamest- 


^  Not  miKsh,  to  be  suTe,~aiid  yet  you  had, 
Qwoe^  M  n  liod^  may  aayt" 


pie  are  always  touched  by 
who  are  nearly  their  own  ag 
eyes  fixed  on  the  paper,  and 

before  she  perceived   that  a 
overspread  her  uncle's  count 
from  her  seat,  when  she  Iool\ 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  im 
I   have  observed   the   mj 
and  grief  in   the  inhabitan 
The  Scotch  are  wisely  taugl 
subdue  their  feelings ;  they 
early  period  of  life  under  i 
jection,  which,  though  decid 
to   themselves,  shadows  a  t 
feelings  of  others.     The  ex  pi 
sympathy  or  anxiety,  thou{ 
the   world,   are  blunt   and 
feel  that  those  of  French  tern 
and  garlanded   with   a   viev 

M.  I_  1  i^.  *• 


iM  hearts  learn  how  to  regulate  their  feelings, 
and  it  is  well  they  do,  for  otherwise  they  would 
go  hacltled  and  tortured  to  their  graves.  Tu 
one  accustomed  only  to  the  well-bred  griefn 
of  modem  society*  the  earnest  and  gushing 
sympathy  with  which  ao  Irish  girl  enters  into 
the  joys,  griefs,  hopes ,  and  fears  of  those  she 
loves,  presents  quite  a  new  and  delightful 
reading  of  human  nature, — it  is  most  beautiful 
and  eloquent  in  its  character  !  She  loses  alt 
consideration  of  self — she  weeps — she  laughs 
—because  those  she  loves  weep  or  laugh.  She 
foists  that  she  is  a  separate  creation— and 
feels  aa  if  created  for  her  friends — friends  I — 
tbe  word  is  all  too  cold  to  express  her  devotion, 
it  must  be  seen  to  be  understood — excited,  or 
it  can  never  be  appreciated  as  it  deserves. 
Grace  Burnett  was  a  creature  of  smites  and 
tcftn — a  sunbeam. or  a  shadow.  She  had  never 
been  seen  to  frown,  though  she  was  often  sad, 
beeaaae  her  uncle  was  at  times  moody,  even  tu 
ill-teiuper — the  neighbours  said  they  some- 
rimn  pitied  her;  had  they  understood  the 
hippiiNw  she  felt  in  soothing  bis  irritations, 
they  wflold  hara  envied  Iwr  her  ddigbt  wbm 
saying — "  No  one  can  pkasc  my  deer  uncle 
half  as  well  as  1."  Grace  was  pnMul  of  the 
fofiuence  her  aflectiouate  gentleness  had  f 

Kff 
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over  Black  Burnett.  And  now,  when  she 
hung  round  him  and  inquired  so  earnestly  if 
he  was  ill,  and  what  troubled  him,  she  thought 
her  heart  would  break  at  his  continued  silence ; 
even  her  idiot  brother  seemed  to  sympathise 
with  her — he  (idgetted  on  his  seat,  looked  at 
her,  shuffled  his  fingers  through  his  hair, 
and  at  last  came  and  stood  by  her  side. 

<*  Something's  come  entirely  over  him  that 
I've  no  skill  in,"  she  said  at  last,  despairingly 
— "  Mick,  speak  to  him,  Mick — he^ll  mind 
you,  maybe/' 

"  What  you  see  wrong  in  others,  mend  in 
yourself;"  muttered  the  idiot. 

"  Ay,  Grace — my  poor  Grace — and  that's 
it  sure  enough;^  said  her  unde,  recovering 
from  his  stupor, — **  that's  it ! — ^the  sarmon  that 
poor  natural  preaches  was  evermore  in  mj 
car,  and  maybe  that  was  the  reason  it  did  not 
reach  my  heart — '  What  you  see  wrong  in 
others,  mend  in  yourself.' — Wasn't  I  constant 
at  Mr.  Hanway  of  Mount-Grove,  to  get  a 
lease  of  years,  instead  of  lives,  for  his  fun  ? 
— didn't  I  worry  Mr.  Maguire  till  he  had  Us 
lease  properly  drawn; — and  when  forty  acres 
of  the  best  arable  land  in  the  county  went  dean 
oat  dT  the  hands  of  Nicholas  Ci^iiser  wllo 
passed  so  many  oensntes  on  his  oaid«MbM%s 
Black  Bartiettr 
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*^  What  you  see  wrong  in  others,  mend  in 
yourself,*'  again  said  Michael. 

*'  By  the  blessed  saints  !"  exclaimed  Burnett, 
his  agitated  feelings  taking  another  turn,  and 
glad  of  escape  by  words  or  violence,  ^Mfyou 
repeat  that  to  me  again,  you  poor  tantalising 
ill-featured  fool !  I'll  find  if  there^s  any  brains 
in  your  skull !— It*s  a  purty  thing  for  you  to 
be  reproaching  me,  that  nursed  you  since  you 
came  out  of  your  shell."  Michael  and  Snap 
paired  off  into  the  chimney-corner,  and  Grace 
burst  into  tears. 

•*  Ay,  cry ; — ^you  may  well  cry,  Grace,  but 
it's  no  use.  Fm  ould,  and  almost  helpless, — 
and  Grod  only  knows" — continued  the  farmer, 
as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  spacious  kitchen, 
which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  trod  be- 
fore him — **  Grod  only  knows  how  long  I  may 
be  in  the  land  of  the  living ;  and,  then,  Grace, 
then  what  is  to  become  of  you  ?" 

••  Me,  uncle  r 

"  Ay,  you,  uncle ! — why  you're  growing  as 
great  an  amadaun  as  your  brother  T 

Grace  feared  to  ask  a  queation,  but  still  the 
tflvi  rained  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Haven't  you  beard  me  say,  that  I  had  three 
Krciia  the  new  leaae  of  this  place, — James 
JiPlPMtCli  and  Ua  8M  TiHme%-^TheaMyB»  who 


••■«  amiuv  ngr  as  you,    Ijrrai 

the  same  age,— yet  he  is  tal 
healthy  boy— he  is  taken  ;  i 

weakly  girl,  but  the  deligl 
your  uncle's  heart — ^you  are 
and  in  my  own  house,  to  bl 
always  done  ;— God  forgive 
I  was  always  a  passionate  mi 
—you'll  forgive  me,  my  chih 

The  old  man  kissed  the  ds 
and  his  adoption ;  and  in  th 
eye,  the  sorrow  passed  from 
quicker  than  she  could  wipe 

"  Sure,  thanks  be  to  God, 
tliat  your  own  h'fe's  in  the  lea 
to  the  good  still,  and  will 
mighty,  for  many  a  long  da; 
uncle  dear,  maybe  the  lan^ 
renew  it  upon  years;— and  < 
don't  fret  on  our  account,  for- 
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and  without  heeding  the  mischief  he  had  done, 
poked  his  snub  nose  through  an  aperture  in 
the  post,  and  growled  angrily.  The  doors  of 
Irish  cottages  are  seldom  fastened ;  indeed, 
during  the  last  month,  notwithstanding  what  is 
called  in  England  ^^  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,*'  I  slept  more  than  a  week  in  the  house 
of  a  Conservative  gentleman,  residing  in  the 
midst  of  a  Catholic  community,  whose  doors 
and  windows  were  never  disfigured  by  bolt, 
bar,  or  lock,  though  the  house  was  known  to 
contain  much  plate,  and  some  fire-arms.  I 
question  if  this  could  occur  in  any  part  of  un- 
dishifbed  England  !* 

*  When  this  story  was  first  published^  the  above 
passage  was  made  the  subject  of  comment  m  some  of 
the  newspapers.  1  therefore  conceived  myself  bound 
to  transmit  the  followuig  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
"  Times,"  to  which  that  gentleman  courteously  gave 
insertion. 
"Sib, 
"  Will  you  permit  me  (although  I  am  very  unwilling 
to  do  10 )  to  trespass  on  your  columns,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  signed  *An  ImpariM  Obwrver,*  the  writer  of 
wiiiidi  aoenses  me  of'  misleading  my  readers  as  to  the 
rail  aUte  of  Ireland,'  in  havhig  asserted  that  *  I 
slept  more  than  a  week  at  the  house  of  a  Conservative 
gebthnanj*  nalding  in  the  midst  of  a  Catholic  eom- 
Minliyj  wiMae  oinhv  and  windows  wen  never  disft- 
•  j^iNlif  hjf  Ulst,hta,  it  loek,  diongli  the  bouse  was 
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Tbe  visiter  opened  the  door  at  which  he  had 
knocked,  before  Burnett  had  time  to  raise  the 
latch, — but  Grace,  as  her  uncle  turned  to  do 
BO,  made  time  enough  to  whisper  Michael,  '*  If 
you'll  be  a  good  boy,  and  not   repeat  what 

known  to  contun  much  plate,  and  gome  fire-anns ;' 
the  writer  some  what  ungenerously  concludes  by 
stating  that  '  this  assertion  i»  made  for  partg  pur- 
poge».'  I  am  o/noparty  ;  but  if  1  were,  my  principles 
would  lead  me  to  support  that  which  is  firmly  upheld 
by  alt  m;  nearest  and  dearest  connexions— the  Con- 
Hervative.  1  have  written  much  about  Ireland,  but 
have  always  studiously  avoided  that  which  is  tile 
bane  of  the  country — politics.  The  observation 
your  correspondent  condemns,  refers,  In  tbe  story 
alluded  to,  tolely  to  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  the 
beat  comment  I  can  offer  upon  his  letter,  is,  to  give 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  whose  doors  and  win- 
dows were  never  disfigured  '  b^  bar  or  boU.'  I 
alluded  to  John  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Ballystnw,  Arthurs- 
town,  county  of  Wexford,  with  whom  the  '  Impartial 
Observer'  Is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  communicate. 
I  hare  known  quite  enou^  to  feel  satisfied  that  lOBe 
partsoflretand  are  Id  tbe  wretched  state  deacribed  by 
your  correspondent;  and  I  am  lad  to  baUera  that 
recent  events  have  contributed  to  iocKMS  nthsK  tkaa 

I  lessen  the  evil,  but  the  goad  as  well  as  the  bad  should  ^^^| 
be  recorded.  Happily,  the  counly  in  which  Mn.^^^^^ 
AUen  resides  is  for  ihe  niosl  part  tranquil;  because, ^^^H 
perhaps,  msny  of  ita  gentry  are  reaideriL  on  tlteir,^^H 
own  estates.    He  is  himself  an  amiable  and  excellent ;^^^| 
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vexed  uncle  just  now,  for  three  days,  V\l  give 
you  a  rosy-cheeked  apple,  and  butter  to  the 
potatoes  for  a  week." — Mick  laughed  with  de- 
light, and  Grace  finished  her  speech  just  in 
time  to  say,  *^  Kindly  welcome,^'  illustrated  by 
a  pretty  curtsey  to  the  muffled-up  stranger, 
who  was  now  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
apartment.  He  was  a  stout,  thick-set  man, 
whose  blue  great-coat,  strong  brogues,  and 
well-fitting  beaver,  told  of  his  belonging  to  the 
*•  warmer"  portion  of  the  commonalty; — ^his 
*^  shillelah  *^  was  more  carved  than  as  it  is  usually 
seen  in  a  countryman^s  hand,  and  when  he  po- 
litely removed  his  hat,  his  brown  clustering  hair 
curled  around  a  handsome,  yet  disagreeable 
countenance ; — at  least,  so  Grace  considered  it, 
— she  thought  of  the  simile  in  the  mock  sermon 
she  had  just  read,  of  *'  a  look  being  as  bad  as 
a  process;"  and  after  dusting  a  chair  with  her 
apron,  and  pushing  it  towards  him,  she  waited, 
expecting  that  he  would  speak  in  reply  to  the 

gentkinan  and  landlord,  and  though  politically  op- 
posed to  the  miyority  of  his  neighbours,  respected  and 
bdoved  by  them.  "  I  am,  &c  &c." 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  <*  Impartial  Observer" 
aeeepted  my  esphmation,  aad  referred  to  it  fai  a 
iar  wUflh  I  am  bound  to  thank  him. 
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friendly  greetinf^  he  had  already  received.  He 
stood,  however,  in  his  old  poaitioD,  looking  al- 
ternately at  Burnett,  at  Grace,  at  Michael,  and 
then  investigating,  with  curious  eye,  every  ar- 
ticle of  furniture  in  the  kitchen — the  delf  neatly 
arranged  upon  the  dresser — the  three  deal 
chairs — the  stools  and  "  bosses" — the  nc^gins — 
the  settle — the  clock,  that  most  unusual  piece 
of  furniture  in  an  Irish  cottage, — a  imaU  work- 
table,  and  a  neat  book-shelf  **  facing  the  drea> 
ser," — all  were  carefully  scrutinised — UDtil  at 
last  Burni.>tt  became  annoyed  at  his  visiter** 
rudeness,  and  in  a  rough  tone  said,  "  he  hoped 
he  liked  all  he  saw,  fur  he  would  be  6ure  to 
know  them  again." 

"Ay,"  replied  the  man;  "like,  to  be  sure 

1  do^verything  here  is  to  be  liked — and " 

his  eye  glanced  familiarly   at  Grace,  "loved, 

for  the  matter  of  that — but '* — he  paused, 

and  looked  round  again — and  again. 

"  It's  a  wild  night,  and  I'm  thinking  you'd 
better  take  an  air  of  the  fire,"  aaid  Burnett 

"  Thank  ye,  so  I  will ;  it  feels  very  comfijrt- 
able,"  saiti  the  stmiigcr,  walking  under  t 
l^l)adu>v  of  tlie  witte  cliimney,  and  spreading  <i 
his  hands  to  the  htat,  which  Grace  bad  ; 
crcuseil  by  ihc  addition  of  some  "soda"  of  turf 
'■  The  boy — a  nalural— the  dog,"  be  continued,  J 
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talking  aloud,  and  yet  as  if  to  himself;  *'  the 
dog-— the  pretty  girl — everything  exactly  as  I 
saw  it — it  is  very  strange !" 

*'  May  I  make  so  bould  as  to  ask  what  is  so 
strange  ?^  inquired  Burnett. 

*•  Everything — everything  here,"  he  replied, 
turning  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  again  survey- 
ing the  apartment. 

**  Nothing  out  of  the  common,  sir,  barring 
Grace's  little  work-table — a  compliment  from 
the  carpenter,^  observed  the  simple-minded 
man,  while  Grace  blushed  beautifully  at  the 
allusion  to  her — (truth  will  out)— her  lover! 

**  Stranger  and  stranger  still/*  resumed  the 
traveller ;  **  and  that  thai  young  lady's  name 
should  be  Grace  \^ 

**  Young  lady!**  repeated  Burnett;  **she''s 
an  honest  man's  daughter,  and  a  good  little 
girl,  but  no  lady.** 

**  She's  your  niece,  and  that  poor  fellow^s 
yotir  nephew,  and  that  dog^tf  name  is  Snap, 
and  your  name  is  Corney  Burnett,  commonly 
called  Black  Coroey,  or  Black  Burnett.^ 
.  **  H(dy  Mary  defend  us !"  ejaculated  Grace, 
croHiDg  herself;  even  Mick  opened  his  large 
brown  eyea ;  whfle  their  uncle  said,  <*  Why 
then  it's  known  yon-  muat  be-among  the  neigh- 
biBCufli^' tfaongh  yoQ're:  atrange  to  m^  and  your 
luamgat^B  not  of  this  eountry." 
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*^  I  have  walked  seventeen  miles  since  I  en- 
tered a  house — I  was  never  in  this  part  of  the 
world  before — and  I  was  born  in  foreign  parts ; 
and  yet  I  am  as  much  at  home  here  as  if  I  had 
lived  in  the  parish  all  my  life !  Every  stick  of 
your  furniture  I  feel  as  used  to  as  if  it  had 
been  my  own !'' 

Black  Burnett  crossed  himself  as  he  turned 
to  look  round  his  cottage,  and  Grace  slid  slily 
out  of  the  kitchen  into  her  little  chamber,  and, 
dipping  her  fingers  in  the  vase  of  holy  water 
that  hung  at  the  head  of  her  humble  bed, 
sprinkled  herself  with  it ;  wetting  her  fingers 
again,  so  that,  on  her  return  to  the  kitchen,  she 
might  convey  a  few  drops  to  her  brother's  per^ 
son  :  her  uncle  wore  a  scapular,  so  she  consi- 
dered him  safe. 

**  Why  then,  may  I  ask  again  how  you 
gained  your  information  ?^  questioned  Burnett, 
as  he  seated  himself  opposite  his  mystifying 
guest,  who  on  Grace^s  return  was  seated  also. 

^'  Indeed  you  may,**  he  replied ;  ''  and  what's 
not  always  the  case,  I'll  answer  you — /  dreamt 
itC*  Upon  this  there  was  a  loud  excIainatioD, 
and  a  general  crossing  succeeded.  Their  ▼!- 
liter  looked  round  and  smiled.  '*  Do  not  be 
•sbamed  of  your  religioii«  my  good  fiiende^  ■  L 
have  been  in  many  countries,  and  one  n^ghif i 
as  good  as  aooUier  if  itfs  acted  up  toi  Afi^b 
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my  belief.  Cross  yourself  again,  my  pretty 
maid,  and  you  too,  Master  Burnett,  and  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  was ;  but  first  let  me  ask,  is 
there  not  a  deep  line  of  sand-pits  near  this,  a 
little  way  off  the  iwtd  leading  to  the  left  P" 

"  There  is  I"  replied  the  uncle  and  niece  to- 
gether. 

"  And — now  mark  me  !  is  there  not  a  very 
large  elm-tree  a  few  perches  farther  on  ?"" 

'*  There  is  P*  responded  the  same  voices. 

*'  And  when  you  pass  that,  you  descend  a 
steep  green  valley  P" 

«  You  do!" 

**At  the  foot  of  the  valley  runs  a  bright 
clear  stream,  with  a  bridge  over  it  P" 

"  There  did  run  a  stream  there.^said  Burnett ; 
'*  but  Peter  Pike  turned  it  into  his  milldam,  as 
I  told  him,  contrary  to  nature  and  Act  of  Par- 
liament ;  lo  that  now  there's  a  bridge  without 
any  water  under  it.* 

The  traveller'i  countenance  fell,  but  it 
brigfatened  unmediatdy,  and  he  continued, 
"  And  farther  down  that  stream  are  the  ruins  of 
aa  6Ui  abbey ;  and  under  the  louth  window  of 
tbat  abbey  standB  a  broad,  flat,  macUe  stone  f 

**Aj,  true  enough"  «id  Burnett;  **  I've 
pegged  my  top  on  it  many  a  tioie  when  I  waa 

sy-" 
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"  Peter  Pike,  then,  has  not  turned  that 
stone  into  his  milldam,*  pernsted  the  stranger, 
smiling ;  "  and  as  it  remains  there— why,  my 
friend,  our  fortune's  made — that's  all  I* 

*'  I  don't  see — I  don't  understand ;  you^ve 
not  insensed  ine  into  it  yet,"  said  Burnett. 

"  The  time's  not  come  for  telling  all ;  I  have 
said  enough  to  prove  to  you,  that  without  ever 
having  been  here  before,  I  knew  exactly  what 
I  have  told,  and  more  too,  which,  when  I  have 
had  some  refreshment,  you  shall  know." 

What  the  Irish  peasant  has  to  give,  he  givet 
freely,  be  it  much  or  little.  Hospitality  bai 
been  cnlled  the  virtue  of  savage  life;  be  it  so; 
its  exercise  is  delightful  to  the  wayfarer.  A* 
the  evening  advanced,  it  was  evident  that*  not- 
withstanding Grace's  desire  to  hesr  all  the 
stranger  had  to  communicate,  he  was  not  div 
poeed  to  gratify  her  curiosity,  and  she  and  bet 
brother  were  soon  dismissed  to  their  bed*. 
There  was  a  half-finished  doaet  indde  Orace 
Burnett's  little  room,  which  lemd  (if  trtidt 
must  be  told)  as  the  nursing  clumber  of  •  paC 
cal(  whkh  she  was  rearing  with  more  dilAMi 
dinuyeare;  for  the  creature  was  milk-white  4~ 
dertM  of  spot  or  blemish,  and  consequently  1 
1 'Tcilh  superstitious  lenderacss. 
[cr  was  to  occupy  Mick's  bed, 
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pcx>r  natural  was  content  to  share  the  calfs 
straw ;  but  when  his  sister  went  to  cover  him 
with  a  supernumerary  blanket,  she  found  him 
sitting,  his  arms  enfolding  the  neck  of  his  fa< 
vourite  dog,  and  his  eyes  staring  with  the  ex- 
pression of  one  who  listens  attentively. 

"  Gro  to  sleep,  Michael." 

"  Whisht !"  exclaimed  the  boy,  holding  up 
his  finger. 

"  What  ails  you,  aHtore?" 

"  Whisbt  r  he  again  repeated. 

"  Lie  down,  Michael." 

"No, no;  I  saw — whisht  I — I  saw  what  Lanty 
Pike  kills  the  birdeens  with,  peepin',  peepin', 
peepin'  in  the  strange  man's  breast — I  saw  the 
muzzle  of  it — he  t  he  !  Uncle's  the  fool,  if 
uncle  trusts  hioi — whisht  I" 

The  astonishment  occasioned  by  the  stranger's 
Btory  at  once  faded  from  Orace's  mind ;  but  if 
it  did,  ber  first  impression  revived  with  tenfold 
strength.  How  was  her  uncle  to  make  his  for- 
tuns?  What  connexim  could  he  have  with 
the  timTeller^s  dream,  or  the  broad  flat  stone  in 
dM  old  gny  abbey  F  Her  spirit  sank  within 
htb.A  titbe^nnctac  had  beenmurdned  about 
tjftojmn  before^  ud  tbtown  into  the  gravel 
fit.  l9«r>Mrt  bt«t  freUjr  «itW»l)erbeiaiB» 
half  creeping,  half  staggering  to  the  dqctf 
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of  her  chamber,  she  put  her  eye  cIok  to  the 
latch-hole,  and  saw,  to  her  astonishmeDt,  her 
uncle  evidently  preparing  to  accompany  tbe 
stranger  out,  though  the  night  was  dark  and 
stormy;  the  traveller  was  already  equipped, 
and  Blacic  Burnett  was  putting  on  his  "  big 
coat."  Nor  did  it  escape  the  girl's  obaenratitn 
that  the  whiskey  bottle  was  nearly  empty,  and 
that,  though  the  stranger  was  perfectly  sober, 
her  uncles  cheek  was  flushed,  and  his  step  un- 
steady. She  was  about  to  let  them  see  that 
she  was  not  gone  to  bed,  and  to  entreat  ber 
uncle  not  to  go  forth  that  night,  when  she  re- 
membered that  their  cottage  was  "  a  good  stepT* 
from  any  other  dwelling,  and  that,  if  tbeir 
mysterious  guest  intended  violeooe,  he  could 
easily  overpower  a  half-drunken  man  and  s 
feeble  girl ;  poor  Michael  was  always  counted  as 
nothing.  She  saw  her  uncle  take  up  his  spade 
from  out  of  the  comer,  and,  notwithitaodinf 
tbe  ■tranger'a  entreaties  to  be  pennitted  tocairy 
it,  she  was  pleased  to  obaerre  he  persistad  in 
his  determination  to  bear  it  himself.  A  tmoor 
die  could  not  account  for  cum  ow  hsv 
and,  as  Ihcy  closed  the  outer  door,  she  ncar^g 
fainted. 

Black  Burnett  and  his  visiter  proceeded 
f  in  the  direction  of  the  gravel  pits. 


thf''"  way  in 
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**  You're  sure  of  the  road  ?"  inquired  the 
stranger. 

*^  Am  I  sure  that  this  is  my  own  hand  V 
replied  Burnett;  *^  first  the  gravel  pits,  then 
the  bridge — no,  then  the  elm — then  the  bridge 
-—then  the  ould  abbey — then  the  flat  stone! 
Ah  !  what  will  the  neighbours  say,  when  Grace 
flourishes  off  to  mass  on  a  side-saddle  ?  and  to 
think  of  your  bringing  me  such  news  just  as 
rd  got  into  the  doldrums  about  the  lease. 
Three  days — three  nights,  I  mean — since  you 
dreamt  of  the  goold  P^' 

"  Three,  exactly.** 

<'  Under  the  flat  stone  ?"* 

^'  Ay  I  do  let  me  carry  the  spade ;  and  see^ 
as  we  seem  to  be  on  the  edge  of  a  gravel  pit, 
had  you  not  better  walk  next  to  it  ?  you  know 
it,  and  I  don't."" 

'*  I  thought  you  said  you  war  up  to  every 
turn  of  the  crag,  through  the  drame  ?" 

*'  Ay,  to  be  sure ;  but  give  me  the  spade."' 

'^  I  tell  you  I  won't ;  hav'n"!  you  the  bag 
chaffs  to  carry  home  the  red  goold  i  Lord, 
how  they  will  all  stare !  Grace  sha'n't  put  ofl^ 
ouU  uncle  then  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey ;  111 
haro  a  whde  caak  I  Whir,  man  alive  I  can't 
jQtt'Walk  itniighty  ii  I  do  ?  jfon  almoat  had  me 
«Mrlliec^of  the  pit,«od  tlMrePa  good  dx 
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feet  wather  in  the  bottom  of  it.     Tliere,  jurt 
where  the  moon  shines,  is  the  elm-tree,  snd 

In  all  human  probability,  the  word  would 
have  been  his  last,  for  the  murderer's  grasp 
was  on  the  arm  of  his  intended  victim,  but  that 
Michael — the  half-idiot  Michael — with  a  whoop 
and  a  halloo,  bearing  a  lighted  stick  in  his  hand, 
rushed  so  closely  by  them  that  the  sparks  of 
his  wild  brand  staiTed  the  stranger's  coat; 
while  Snap,  hearing  his  master's  voice,  barked 
either  in  glee  or  anger. 

"  Hurroo  I  hurroo  1  Uncle,  uncle,  here's  the 
light  for  your's  or  the  devil's  pipe!  Hurroo! 
night-rovers — ill-gatherers  1  hurroo!  hurroo  f 
and  shouting  and  jumping,  Michael  kept  b^ 
fore  his  tincle,  now  tossing  his  torch  into  the 
air,  and  then  whirling  it  round  his  bead. 

"  Send  the  cub  to  his  den,"  said  the  otrangor, 
in  so  6erce  a  tone  of  voice,  that  the  faebriated 
Burnett  noted  the  change,  and  turned  a  look 
at  his  componidD. 

"  Send  the  idiot  home,"  he  cxmtiaacd,  **  or 
by  tlie  Lord,   I'll  send   hitn  somewhere  eli 
and,    as  lie   spoke,   he  drew  a  pistol    from 
vest. 

Tbe  sight  uf   the    weapon    sobered    tlie 
man   in   a    moment:    "Slop,    stop!"    h< 
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claimed,  "  if  you  hurt  a  hair  of  that  boy's 
head,  you'll  pay  for  it -that's  all.  YouVe  no 
true  man  to  draw  a  pistol  on  such  a  natural  as 
that ; — besides,  what  use  have  you  for  the  fire- 
armn  ?' 

**  Use,**  repeated  the  traveller;  "  why,  you 
know  your  country  has  not  the  reputation  of 
being  the  quietest  in  the  world.  So  for  my 
own  personal  safety " 

"  Quietest !" — repeated  Burnett,— I'll  trou- 
ble you  not  to  say  anything  against  the  coun- 
try. I'm  thinking  you're  not  the  sort  I  took 
you  for, — to  offer  to  fire  at  a  poor  natural, 
whom  every  man  in  the  parish  would  fight  to 
purtect ;  and  then  to  abuse  ould  Ireland  P' 

**  My  good  friend,''  interrupted  the  stranger, 
**  let  me  beg  of  you  to  send  that  boy  home ; 
to  trust  our  secret  with  an  idiot  would  be  ab- 
surd in  the  extreme.*' 

**  As  to  getting  Michael  in,  when  Michael 
would  rather  be  out,  I  might  as  well  tie  a  rat 
with  a  augan.  There's  no  use  in  gainsaying 
the  poor  natural.  So  I'm  thinking  the  night 
is  so  wild,  and  that  craythur  so  bent  upon 
watdiing  what  I'm  afther,  that  wc^d  better  go 
baok ; — to-morrow  night  will  do  jnst  as  welL" 

^  If  joa'd  jual  let  ma  frighten  him  with  a 

*?INU  It.  I 
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flash  in  the  pan,  it  would  Bend  him  to  bed  u 
gentle  as  a  fawn." 

"  FUBh  in  the  pan  !  God  help  you,  man 
alive !  tlie  whisper  of  a  pistol  even  would 
send  Michael  over  the  whole  town  land  bdEore 
you  could  say  Bannacher ;  and  he'd  have  a 
crowd  round  us  that  would  beat  a  priei^i 
funeral  to  nothing.  No,  no ;  all  we've  for  it 
to-night,  is  to  go  back  and  be  asy." 

Burnett  was  determined,  and  his  compudon 
was  compelled  to  submit,  after  trying  in  vain 
to  impress  upon  the  farmer's  mind,  that  aa  it 
was  the  third  night  after  the  dream  it  waa 
particularly  favourable  for  such  an  adven- 
ture. 

"  Sure  the  goold  is  tba«,  and  if  it  has 
stayed  there  for  maybe  a  hundred  or  two  yean, 
what's  to  take  it  away  now,  or  befbre  to- 
morrow night  P"  argued  Black  Burnett ;  but 
I  much  doubt  if  the  idea  would  have  influ- 
enced him,  had  not  the  aigbt  of  tbe  pwtol 
roused  fais  iuspidons,  or,  at  he  laid  binud^  tf 
■omethiog  bad  not  **eome  over  Urn"  tfeMt 
turned  him  bomeward. 

The    next    morning   the    stranger   lingered  *' 
about  the  cottage,  making  himself  familiar  with 
ewcy  windii^  and  path  in  the  vicinity.  And 
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trying,  as  it  is  called,  to  "  make  friends  "  with 
Michael.  Michael,  however,  was  true  to  his 
first  feelings,  and  eyed  the  visiter  as  a  shy  dog 
may  often  be  observed  to  regard  a  person  who 
has  treated  him  secretly  with  harshness,  and 
yet  would  wish  to  be  on  outward  terms  of 
civility.  He  offered  him  gingerbread — Mi- 
chael threw  it  in  the  fire ;  nuts — he  flung  them 
back  into  his  lap.  In  the  favour  of  Grace  he 
made  no  progress  either.  His  compliments 
were  unregarded ;  and  to  complete  his  mor- 
tification, the  favoured  carpenter  came  there 
for  a  day  or  twa  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  carpenter  had  been  sent 
for,  either  by  Orace  or  Michael,  as  a  spy  upon 
his  actions.  He  saw  that  every  movement 
he  made,  every  word  he  spoke  was  watched, 
and  whatever  plan  of  action  he  had  formed 
was  evidently  frustrated  for  the  present.  Black 
Burnett  talked  to  his  guest  eagerly  of  the 
anticipated  treasure;  whatever  suspicions  or 
fears  had  been  awakened  in  his  mind  had 
passed  away  with  the  darkness  of  night,  and  his 
habitual  incaution  and  natural  obstinacy  tended 
to  make  him  as  easy  a  prey  as  a  designing 
pemn  cMild  desire.  The  nest  night  it  blew  a 
ptrfbot  hanieaiM— the  tort  of  storm  which  a 
sdublf  ma  csamiot  stand  in— «iid  the  thunder 
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and  lightning  sported  in  tbeir  fieroeDess  with 
the  winds  and  rain.  The  door  of  the  cottage 
was  forced  in  more  than  once;  and  aa  the  fire 
gleamed  upon  the  stranger's  face,  (for  he 
had  gathered  himself  up,  silent,  moody,  and 
disappointed,  in  Burnett's  chimney  corner,) 
Grace  could  hardly  forbear  thinking  him 
the  incarnation  of  an  evil  spirit.  The  more 
terrific  the  storm,  the  more  Michael  rejoiced. 
He  leaped — he  clapped  his  bands ;  he  seemed 
to  his  sister  as  if  under  the  impression  that  his 
imcle  owed  bis  safety  to  the  war  of  elements, 
which  shook  to  the  foundation  their  humble 
dwelling.  At  intervals  the  visitor  and  bis 
host  would  look  out  upon  the  night,  but  it 
was  only  to  return  with  discomfited  aspects  to 
their  seats. 

"  Uncle,"  said  Grace,  drawing  him  gently 
aside,  "  uncl^  darlint,  I  want  to  spake  a  word 
to  ye ;  it's  about  the  laae,  uncle.  Matthew 
(her  lover)  has  tould  me  that  the  landlonl 
himself  will  be  pasnng  through  Bon  tO4D0K 
row,  and  be  doesn't  want  any  of  us  to  know 
it,  because  be''s  always  bothered  about  ban 
and  the  like;  end  you  are  sensible  nor  IriA 
gentleiimi)  in  the  world  likes  to  bu  tonnente* 
•bout  business  of  any  kind — he'd  rnlher  let  1 
tike  its  own  course  witliout  toil ;  bui    Matlhoi 
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says,  uncle,  that  maybe  as  my  mother  nursed 
him,  and  poor  Mike — weak  though  he  is^ — is 
his  own  foster-brother — if  I  watched  and  could 
get  a  glimpse  of  him,  he'd  spake  to  me  any- 
how."* 

*'  I  wouldn't  be  under  a  compliment  to  him 
for  the  lase,"  replied  Burnett  proudly.  ^^  May- 
he,  Grace,  it's  more  than  himself  I'll  have  one 
of  these  days." 

**  Sure  it's  no  compliment,  if  we  pay  the 
same  as  another;  and  you  were  never  a 
gale  behindhand  in  your  life.  And,  uncle, 
honey  ?  if  it's  trusting  to  drames  you  are " 

"  You're  not  going  to  prache  to  me,  art* 
you  7*^  said  the  impatient  man,  interrupting 
her. 

"  No^  not  prache,  only  there's  a  look 
betwixt  yon  man's  two  eyes,  that  has  no 
marcy  in  it.  Uncle  a-cuishla — take  care  of 
him?'' 

"  You're  a  little  fool — a  worse  natural  than 
Mike— that's  what  you  are. " 

'*  But    youll    take    care — and    about    the 

imr 

**  Let  me  alone,  will  you  P  Grace,  youVe 
a  apiled  girl — ^that*!  what  you  are— and  it's 
inyfdf  afSM  70119*  replied  Burnett,  turning 
ii§Mn  t«  kwk  out  on  the  night,  which,  fortu- 
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nately  for  him,  waa  worse  than  ever.  It  was 
l<H]g  past  two  before  the  family  retired  to  rest ; 
but  Graces  head  was  too  full  to  sleep.  She 
was  up  with  the  lark  ;  a  calm  and  beautiful 
morning  had  succeeded  the  storm.  Matthew, 
her  handsome  lover,  was  soon  roused  from 
his  light  slumbers  in  the  bam,  and  she  coun- 
citled  with  him  long  and  earnestly  upon  her 
plans. 

*'  The  terror  of  that  strange  man  leares  my 
heart  when  the  daylight  comes,*'  said  the  iniK^ 
cent  girl,  "  and  yet  I  don't  like  to  quit  him, 
alone  with  Mike  and  uncle.  Mike  thinks  hc^d 
uave  pitched  uncle  into  the  gniTel-pits,  Thurs- 
day night,  but  for  him  ; — to  he  sure,  there's  no 
minding  what  Mike  says." 

Matthew  thought  differently  ;  he  said  he 
had  observed  thai,  at  times,  her  brother  ennced 
much  intdligence. 

**  The  landlord  will  be  in  Rosa  about  eleven, 
you  say ;  and  it's  a  long  walk  from  Htu,  A 
weary  on  the  dramas  !  But  for  the  dnuneri 
imde  himself  would  go*  I  know;.>^uid  yet 
there's  tfaruth  in  them  at  i 
wonderful  bow  he  knew  us  aU.* 

Ifattliew  smiled. 

••  Can't  I  go  myself,  and  you  stay  here  ?"  i 
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No;  Matthew  would  not  do  that.  What, 
let  her  go  ahme^  as  if  do  one  cared  for  her,  to 
meet  her  young  and  handsome  landlord  ! — He 
didn't  care  about  the  lease — not  he — but,  to 
suffer  her  to  go  alone !  If  he  thought  it  would 
make  her  mind  easy,  his  brother  Brien,  the 
stonemason,  should  go  to  work  at  the  New 
Pier  *"*  forenent  '*  the  house,  and  he  would  be  a 
safeguard. 

That  was  a  pleasant  proposal;  and  in  her 
eager  desire  to  obtain  a  promise  from  the  land- 
lord that  he  would  grant  her  uncle  a  lease  of 
years,  she  more  than  half  persuaded  herself  that 
her  fears  were  imaginary.  '*  At  all  events,'' 
she  argued,  **  no  harm  can  happen  him  in  the 
bames  of  the  blessed  sun.  I'll  be  back  before 
night ;  and  if  I  do  but  bring  the  promise — the 
written  promise  from  the  landlord — uncle  will 
be  in  a  good  humour ;  and  then,  maybe — maybe 
<— Fd  coax  him  over  to  give  up  the  drame,  and 
take  A  freah  oath  against  the  whiskey !" 

Poor,  poor  Grace  1 

She  wakened  Michael,  and  telling  him  to  take 
care  of  his  unde,  promised  him  some  fresh  gin- 
gerbread if  he  wai  a  good  boy,  and  kept  hia 
word;  and  having  first  left  the  breakfast 
raady^.  set  off  on  her  adventure,  escorted  by  as 
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true  a  lover  aod  as  sensible  a  friend  as  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  a  country-girl. 

Matthew  is  at  thiB  day  a  perfect  jewel  in  his  way 
— soher,  attentive,  and  industriouB ;— fond  of  his 
home — of  his  wife,  and  children  ;— worthy  to  be 
held  up  as  a  pattern  to  all  the  married  men  in 
his  country,  whether  poor  or  rich.  I  honour 
Matthew,  and  think  hitn — (and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal) — as  good  as  any  English  husband 
of  my  acquaintance.  When  Black  Burnett  got 
up,  he  was  not  a  little  annoyed  at  finding  that 
pretty  Grace  had  disappeared,  contrary  to  his 
desire;  and  though  he  well  knew  the  cause  of 
her  absence,  for  once  he  had  the  prudence  to 
keep  his  own  counsel,  saying  only  to  his  gueat 
that  she  had  gone  to  Ross.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  the  visiter  walked  about  as  hs 
liad  done  before;  but  at  noon  the  maaoD  saw  ■ 
strange  boy  give  him  a  piece  of  pap«< — a  note 
or  parcel — he  could  not  tell  which,  it  wai  w 
"  tqueeged'  between  their  hands;  bat  aoiiw- 
thing  of  that  sort  it  certainly  was. 

After  dinner,  the  stranger  propoaed  tlMt'  k* 
Aoald  accompany  Black  Burnett  a  littln  vtfjr 
on  tlw  Boh  load,  to  meet  Grace  on  iter  retuni^ 
nor  £d  he  object  lo  )>oor  Michael  bearing  t: 
Tbe     stonemasoo    (honest 
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thought,  after  a  little  time,  he  would  follow  in 
the  distance ;  though  from  the  earliness  of  the 
hour,  and  the  road  being  much  frequented,  he 
had  no  apprehension  of  anything  wrong ;  keep- 
ing, however,  his  eye  on  the  man  he  had  been 
cautioned  by  his  brother,  and  his  intended 
sister,  to  watch  till  their  return.  The  two 
went,  to  all  appearance  cheerfully,  on  their 
way ;  the  stranger  was  one  who  had  seen  many 
countries ;  he  could  make  himself  very  enter- 
taining, and  nobody  loved  a  jest  or  a  good  story 
better  than  poor  Burnett  Michael  stopped 
occasionally  to  gather  blackberries,  to  speak  *'  to 
a  neighbour's  child,''  to  ^^  hurrish "  the  pigs, 
or  to  throw  stones  at  the  crows  which  congre^ 
gated  in  the  fresh-ploughed  fields.  The  bril- 
liant morning  had  sobered  down  into  the  fine, 
tranquil  autumn  day ;  the  broad-leaved  colts- 
foot (almost  as  destructive  to  the  cultivator  of 
Irish  ground  as  the  superabundant  *'  rag- 
weed") turned  the  silver  lining  of  its  light- 
green  leaves  to  the  declining  sunbeams,  and  the 
hedges  were  gaily  decked  with  rich  clusters  of 
the  red-ripe  hawthoro-berry. 

**  I  cannot  get  on  any  farther  without  some- 
thing to  drink,**  ladd  the  strangeri  stoppmg 
opfodtie  »  way-aide  puUio-houae^  which  waa 
adorned  by  theO'Comidl  arma,  and  a  most  un- 
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like  likeness  of  the  **  Agitator.'*'  "  You  hsve 
treated  me  ;  now  I  must  treat  you," 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  a  glass  of  'rak 
Cork,'"  replied  Burnett;  "but  I  must  not 
taste  more  than  one,  or  Grace,  the  slut,  will 
haul  me  over  the  griddle  for  it." 

"I  tell  you  what;  have  some  of  Guinness's 
excellent  porter,  and  if  that  doesn't  warm  you, 
you  can  have  something  short  afterwards." 

''Something  what?"  inquired  his compMiion, 
unaccustomed  to  English  slang. 

*'  Strong,  you  know.  Come,  my  pretty  mis- 
tress, a  quart  of  Guinnes^s  best." 

The  clear  and  healthful  beverage  frothed,  as, 
after  he  received  it,  he  poured  a  portion  into  a 
measure,  and  turned  towards  the  fire  with  the  re- 
mainder, inquiring  of  his  companiott,  "  Shmll  I 
warm  it  for  you  ?  Would  you  like  it  wanned 
with  some  sugar  and  spice,  as  we  do  in  WaktP" 

"  No,  no,  do  not  put  it  on  the  fire,  I  would 
rather  have  it  as  it  is,"  replied  Burnett ; 
**  Guinnes^B  stout  wants  nothing  but  the  driiik> 
ing." 

*'  You  see,"  said  the  stranger,  tundng'to  the 
landlady,  "  JFOH  MS  A«  weuM  «o<  M  MCjHHl  aMy 

Id  an  instant  the  draught  was  Bt  fiurm 
lips;  be  bad  Talked  tar,  and  I 
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ercise  bad  overpowered  him.  Another  moment, 
and  his  destiny  on  this  side  of  the  grave  would 
have  been  decided ;  but  his  time  was  not  yet 
come.  Michael  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
seizing  the  cup  from  his  uncle's  uplifted  hand, 
drank  it  nearly  to  the  dregs. 

"  Sorrow  catch  you  for  an  ill "  but  ere 

Burnett  could  finish  \iie  sentence,  his  eye  rested 
upon  the  changed  and  changing  countenance  of 
the  stranger.  Disappointment,  rage,  anger,  and 
hatred,  were  painted  upon  his  distorted  fea- 
tures ;  painted  so  vividly,  that  both  the  land- 
lady and  the  intended  victim  exclaimed  at  the 
same  moment,  '^  //  is  poisoned  r 

What  has  taken  some  time  to  write,  was  the 
transaction  of  less  than  a  minute;  the  villain 
seized  the  measure,  and  attempted  to  throw 
what  remained  of  the  contents  into  the  fire,  but 
the  arm  of  a  strong  serving-maiden  prevented 
his  purpose.  He  then  rushed  to  the  door ;  but 
here^  again,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  stone- 
maaoDy  who  had  quickly  followed  their  steps, 
and  poor  Mike,  who^  with  the  strong  animal 
iudnct  of  batredj  dung  to  bis  ]egB  to  impede 
hit  pnigreM. 

»Fooll  idiot!  curaed  fotAl"  exclaimed  the 
nifflaiit  endeATOuring  to  draw  the  pistol  firom 


<( 


Why  do  you  hold  me — wl 
inquired  the  stranger,  as  his 
returned.  "  Who  talked  of  j 
wan  }x>ison  in  the  beer,  the  Ian 
ivould  not  let  me  put  anything 
I  It  happened  to  be  fair-da; 

I  neighbouring  villages,  and  a 

> 

|i  lected  round  and  in  the  house. 

— hurried  forward  by  others, 

\  the  cause  of  the  excitement,  1 

by  her  lover — came  Grace  Bi 
her  uncle,  she  could  not  resist 
into  his  arms,  and  whispering, 
honour — Pve  got  the  promise, 
ownseirs  coming  this  way — ri 
\  your  obedience  to  him." 

*^  He's  a  magistrate,  thank  ( 
Burnett,  rushing  to  the  door, 
love  o'  God,  look  to  Michael !" 


I 
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"  Keep  asy — keep  asy,""  said  the  landlord. 
^*  Sure  the  doctor's  sent  for,  and  will  tell  us 
what  to  do  presently.'* 

When  Burnett's  landlord  left  his  carriage, 
and  entered  the  public^house,  the  look  of  as- 
surance which  the  stranger  had  assumed  changed 
to  one  of  fixed  despair — he  seemed  like  one  for 
whom  there  is  no  redemption.  ^^  What  you, 
Lawler — ^you  accused  of  such  a  crime  ?  Your 
brother  told  me  you  were  in  Dublin.^ 

**  My  brother  ought  to  have  done  his  own 
business  himself,"'  growled  the  fellow  ;  ^*  but  no 
one  can  say  I  meant  to  hurt  the  boy." 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  A  favourite  steward 
had  induced  Burnett's  landlord  to  promise  him, 
that  when  the  last  life  in  the  letue  dropped,  he 
should  have  the  farm  upon  which  his  heart  was 
set  By  bribes  and  entreaties  he  prevailed 
upon  his  brother-^a  man  of  wild  and  reckless 
habits — ^to  undertake  the  getting  of  Burnett  out 
of  the  way.  His  first  plan  was  to  decoy  him 
from  home,  and  precipitate  him  into  the  gravel- 
pits:  this  failed,  by  the  providential  interposition 
of  poor  Michael,  whose  idiotcy  was  so  strongly 
mingled  with  shnwdness.  The  villain  waited 
another  opportunity,  knowing  he  had  a  firm 
Ud  upoD  Bamettfe  superstition  and  his  love  of 
unaklit  but  that  wry  morning  Iml  rseeived  \^ 
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timation  from  his  brother  that  it  must  be  done 
quickly,  as  the  landlord  himself  was  talking  of 
passing  through  and  about  his  farms,  and  if 
once  the  Burnetts  ^'  got  speech  of  him,"  it 
would  be  *^  all  up."  He  at  once  decided  on 
using  poison,  and  we  have  seen  how  it  was  pre- 
vented from  taking  effect  upon  his  intended 
victim ;  had  any  evidence  been  wanting,  the 
remains  of  arsenic  found  in  a  paper  on  his  per- 
son— his  brother's  letter,  which  the  stonemason 
had  seen  him  receive — the  contents  of  the  beer 
when  analysed  by  a  neighbouring  doctor,  who 
unhappily  did  not  arrive  until  poor  Michael 
had  felt  that  something  more  than  usual  **  ailed** 
him, — were  all  proofs  of  his  guilt ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  vehement, 
more  terrible,  than  the  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  country-people,  while  the 
poor  idiot  was  suffering  the  agonies  of  death. 
It  was  difficult  to  prevent  their  tearing  the 
culprit  to  pieces.  The  fact  of  his  wanting  to 
take  land  over  another  man's  head  would  have 
been  enough  to  route  their  indignation ;  but 
when  they  saw  the  simple,  inoffensive  creature, 
whose  gentle  words,  and  good-natured  though 
witless  offices,  had  endeared  him  to  every  cot- 
tager, their  wrath  knew  no  bounds. 
'*  It*8  a  lesion  to  the  landlord  to  see  after  hU 
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tenants  himself  that^  I  hope,  he'll  not  forget," 
said  one.  ^'  Sure  the  God  of  heaven,  if  he  lifts 
the  dews  from  the  earth,  sends  it  back  again  in 
rain ;  but  everything  is  took  from  poor  Paddy, 
and  nothing  returned  !'* 

"  Lift  me  to  the  air,  Gracy,"  whispered  the 
dying  boy  to  his  sister :  *'  I  know  I'll  be  waked 
soon ;  but  let  poor  Snap  have  the  butter  and 
gingerbread  you  promised  me,  for  I  never 
prached  my  sarmon  since,  to  vex  you,  Gracy." 
The  hardest  and  the  sternest  wept  when  they 
saw  the  poor  faithful  dog  lick  his  master's 
purple  lips,  and  saw  that  master's  dying  efforts 
to  push  from  him  the  thing  he  certainly  loved 
best  in  the  world,  murmuring,  '^  Maybe 'twould 
hurt  him — maybe  'twould  hurt  him !" 

'Dread  and  fearful  was  the  oath  of  extermi- 
nating vengeance  which  Black  Burnett  swore 
against  the  stranger  Lawler  and  his  brother, 
over  the  body  of  the  dead  idiot ;  but  it  was  not 
needed — the  one  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  crime, 
and  was  executed  within  a  month  after  its  com- 
mittal— ^the  other  disappeared,  and  was  never 
again  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  country.  Black 
Burnett  abandoned  whiskey,  and  grew  rich ; 
but  never  could  bear  to  hear  of  people  finding 
money  under  flat  itonea. 

Matthew  and  Qnee  inhabit  the 
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Still,  though  it  is  far  more  comfortable  than  it 
was;  and  ^nap's  descendant  cannot  find  a 
hole  in  the  door-post  to  poke  his  nose  through, 
though  he  is  quite  as  cross  and  curious  as  his 
grandsire. 


RUINS. 


n 


f 


RUINS. 


PART  I. 

*^  Now,  with  all  deference,  it  is  suggested  that 
there  are  monuments  of  antiquity  in  Ireland 
worthy  of  inspection ;  there  is  scenery  on  which 
the  eye  may  rest  with  delight.  We  have  woods, 
and  waters,  and  glens,  and  mountains  abun- 
dantly picturesque^  and  sufficient  to  call  forth 
ibe  exertion  of  the  pen  and  pencil  in  their  de- 
Kiiption."  So  writes  Mr.  Cesar  Otway ;  and 
hit  atatement  may  be  corroborated  by  all  who 
have  Tiaited  the  country. 

There  are  monoments  of  antiquity  worthy  of 
inapcction ;  there  is  scenery  on  which  the  eye 
owy  DBtt  with  ddilght ;  and,  withal,  there  are 
paQpk^  irmmp.  Jmifyf  rad  affiectioiiiitfl^  to  be 
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met  with  in  every  dwelling.  Withio  the  man- 
sion and  within  the  hut,  one  vast  spirit  of  hos- 
pitality presides.  Whatever  ispoBsessed  is  shared, 
and  shared  by  the  heart  as  well  as  the  hand. 
And  YET, — alas !  how  sad  it  is  that  a  single 
monoayllahle  should  signify  so  much — and  vet, 
shine  the  sun  ever  so  warmly,  let  the  voice  of 
mirth  come  upon  your  ear  ever  so  gladly,  there 
is  fading  in  the  heams  of  the  one,  and  a  wailing 
cadence  in  the  last  Btrains  of  the  other,  which 
says,  "  This  is  a  land  of  ruins !" 

"  Irish  Ruins!"  The  term  is  sadly  com- 
prehensive. It  implies  far  more  than  the  re- 
gister of  mouldering  walls,  or  round,  mysterious 
towers ; — ^it  calls  to  mind  the  ruined  dwellings — 
the  roofless  cottages— the  mismanaged  farms — 
the  improvident  gentry— the  trampled  pcaaantiy 
— ^in  one  sentence,  the  ruined  eotmtry;  the 
country  over  which  foes  triumph,  and  which 
"  friends"  betray, — whose  worst  enemies  are  of 
its  own  progeny,— whose  sons  may  Hek*  and 
find,  in  every  nation  upon  earth,  ezcapt  their 
own,  prosperity  and  independenoe,  —  wbeae 
dau^ters,  coosjricuous  for  wit»  beauty,  nd  Ti> 
toe,  grace  the  cottrts  of  strangerR,  hecmise  t 
once  gay  and  festive  halls  of  Ireland  are  loi 
and  dtwlate :  the  harps  are  hting  upon 
wfllowf— the  grass  alaiust  grows  in  the  stm^ta- 
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the  land  is  one  of  ruins !  Little  prospers,  even 
in  its  chief  city.  The  merchants  have  ample  lei- 
sure for  salutations  in  the  market-places;  and 
the  young  men  squander  time  which,  in  well- 
regidated  England  would  be  transmuted  into 
gold.  Yet,  what  heroes  has  this  country  sent 
forth  to  fight  and  conquer,  that  others  might 
enjoy  !  What  statesmen  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  and  forget,  in  the  magnitude  of 
their  employments,  the  little  green  speck  that 
gave  them  birth !  What  poets,  who  founded 
songs  upon  her  sorrows,  and  spent  the  emolu- 
ment derived  therefrom  amongst  aliens,  and 
those  who  knew  her  not !  And  yet  the  skies 
above  her  are  blue  and  smiling,  and  the  earth 
— the  fertile  earth — teems  with  abundance.  It 
seems  a  mystery  that  centuries  should  pass  and 
leave  her  more  desolate  and  more  depressed ;  yet, 
so  it  has  been,  and  so — for  aught  I  can  see — so 
it  will  be  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

I  have  often  been  asked  why  I  do  not  more 
frequently  quit  the  neighbourhood  of  Bannow, 
and  sketch  more  at  large  throughout  the  country. 
My  answer  limply  is,  that  I  bve  smiles  better 
than  tears;  that,  blessed  be  Grod  I  cheerfulness 
and  I  are  twin-bora ;  and  that,  in  the  particular 
district  I  haw  loved  to  talk  and  write  about, 
there  is  peoo^  prasperity,  and  eontentment ; 
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that,  wen  it  not  for  the  whim,  the  mirth,  the 
frolic  of  the  people,  you  might  imagine  your- 
self in  well-conducted,  sober  England;  that 
the  only— at  least,  almost  the  only — ruins  in 
that  pretty  region  of  resident  landlords  and 
cheerful  industry,  are  those  of  the  ruined  church 
and  "one  or  two  ould,  ancient  castles,  that  bate 
the  world  out-an'-out  intirely  for  beauty*  But 
alas  !  Bannow  is  not  Ireland  ;  and  truth  obliges 
me  to  relate  what  occurs  beyond  my  own  parti- 
cular pet  district,  wh^e  I  should  like  to  colo- 
nise some  twenty  or  thirty  English  famfljes, 
with  all  the  comforts  of  sea-bathing,  cheap  IMng, 
and  hospitable  treatment,  for  four  months  out  of 
every  twelve.  If  I  were  affronted  with  any  of 
them,  I  would  mount  them  upon  an  Irish  jaunt- 
ing-car, and  set  them  off  at  full  gallop  to  Tagh- 
mon.  Those  who  have  ever  to  journeyed 
will  appredate  my  kindness ;  those  who  have 
not,  may  imagine  a  dislocation  of  all  limbs, 
combined  with  perpetual  motion.  If  tbeir  ima- 
gination is  very  vivid,  they  will  appreciate  my 
intended  treatment  as  it  deaervea. 

It  WM  a  calm  and  cheerful  day  in  Angoat: 
bat  there  was  no  breeze — nothing  animating  1^ 
tbs  atmosphere — nothing  bright  in  the  sky  ;  i 
mmio' — no  song  swelling  from  ihe  harvcst-fiel 
The 
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blossoms,  were  so  erect,  that  a  troop  of  fairies 
might  have  galloped  over  their  petals  without 
disturbing  a  single  leaf.  We  were  wending  our 
way  to  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Dunbrody, 
leaving  behind  us  the  picturesque  town  of  New 
Ross.  By  the  way,  there  is  a  legend  about  that 
same  ruined-looking  town;  how  that  some 
English  king  sent  over  a  mandate,  directing 
that  all  the  monks  of  the  Ross  monastery  should 
be  murdered  in  their  own  garden;  and  how  they 
were ;  and  how  their  blood  runs  red  in  a  stream, 
which  I  have  seen  myself — not  the  blood  but  the 
stream — which  I  was  assured  was  red ;  and  so 
it  was,  the  gravel  underneath  the  water  I  mean, 
not  the  water  itself. 

We  soon  overtook  a  very  respectable-looking 
man ;  I  was  told  he  was  a  butcher — one  who 
had  stared  ruin  in  the  face,  until  at  length  he 
stared  her  out  of  countenance. 

"  I  dooH  know  how  it  was,^  said  our  guide, 
*'  but  iverything  in  the  wide  world  went  wrong 
with  the  poor  cray  thur ;  to  be  sure  he  was  over- 
fond  of  the  drop — ^what  else  have  we  to  comfort 
ui?  He  might  have  been  too  fond  of  it^-the 
tiling  it  pooible — I  have  a  laning  myself  that 
way,  but  only  of  a  Sunday  aftber  mass— bad 
oaia  to  tiw  laete  aiver  peaMs  my  lips  till  then. 
Well,  ht  WM  afootf  boy— «nd  what  was  harder 
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than  all  upon  him,  the  girl  he  loved  turned  agin 
him — and  vhin  the  steamers  came  in  fashion, 

with  their  great  wiggel-waggel  claws,  batin'  the 
brains  out  of  the  salt  wather,  Murtogh  was  done 
intirely,  for  all  the  calves  were  shipped  clane 
and  clever  for  England.  'I'm  ruined  like  my 
counthry,'  said  Murtogh,  *  and  nothing  can 
put  us  past  our  luck.'  And  the  poor  fellow 
grew  worse  and  worse,  until  ne'er  a  man  in  the 
shambles  tossed  his  little  finger  so  high  aa  Mur- 
toghDelany.  Well,onedayliewaan'tsofargoae 
as  usual,  not  high  toast — it  was  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning — but  any  how,  as  he  was  turaing 
a  Ci^mer  by  the  bridge,  what  should  run  up  agin 
him  but  blind  Kisbeen  and  his  pipes,  and  be  fell 
right  into  the  water;  well,  the  girl  t  spoke  of,  was 
passing  at  the  same  time,  and  without  8  word  or 
a  skreel — (an*  most  women  are  mighty  akrediah 
in  general) — wi^out  a  word,  faith  abe  daahed 
in  aflher  him,  like  a  mermaid — and  maj  be  he 
hadn't  enough  to  do  to  save  her — and  then 
when  be  got  her  on  the  bridge,  the  tumad  ftoni 
him  without  a  word,  only  the  said  'twas  battar 
to  be  drowned  in  water  than  die  bf  wUikay. 
Wdl,  somehow  the  word  took  houltl  of  his  bea 
and  be  poodered  it  over  and  over,  and  went  ibi 
night  faHo  Lawrence  Mulloger's  store>shop,  t 
stood  dwfjght  of  the  drams,  and  the  smell  < 
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the  hot  whiskey-punch,  without  so  much  as 
tasting ;  and  after  that  he  set  off  to  the  girFs 
house,  and  she  was  windin'  off  a  reel,  and  the 
clothes  she  had  on  in  the  momin*  hangin'  dry- 
in'  still  by  the  fire,  and  no  stockins  on  her  feet, 
for  she  owned  but  the  one  pair,  and  those  she 
had  put  on  for  dacency  when  she  had  the 
luck  to  go  into  Ross — but  well  he  knew  that  if 
she  liked  she  might  marry  a  boy  who  could  af- 
ford her  a  dozen  pair  of  the  best  in  Ballybriggin, 
—and  that's  saying  a  grate  dale ;  he  stood  be- 
fore her  on  the  flure,  and  he  thought  a  light 
from  heaven  broke  upon  him,  though  she  didn't 
spake,  nor  seem  to  heed  him  ;  he  thought  how 
good  and  quiet  and  tractable  she  was  in  her  fa- 
mily—slaving like  a  nagur ;  and  how  she  had 
risked  her  life  for  him — and  he  saw  the  throuble 
he  had  given  her  traced  out  on  her  pale  face — 

'^  *  And  Ellen,  (her  name  was  Ellen,)  Ellen,' 
says  he^  '  if — I  know  I  have  chated  nany  an 
oath  against  the  whiskey — ^but»  if  I  join  the 
Temperance  Sodety,  and  remain  faithful  to  it— 
aay  fiiv  a  year  or  two— will  you  marry  me  then  ?* 

^ '  Murtqgfa,*  sayi  she, '  I*m  not  gcnng  to  tell 
a  lie— my  heart  has  been  crushed  intirely  through 
the  dhrink— my  (kther^a  lott  his  fssod  wid  it,and 
tb*  ancB  of  i^s  neter  6f  my  moiher— ifs  the 
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rale  curse  of  the  counthry — the  ruin  of  ould 
Ireland.  If — but  ofa,  Murtogh,it*8  impossible 
— you  never  will  give  it  up  !' 

"  *  Didn't  I  stand  the  sight  of  forty-seven  na- 
gins  going  down  about  half  as  many  mouths  in 
less  than  half  as  many  minutes,'  said  Murtogh, 
'  and  the  smell  of  Lawrence  Daly's  seven  tum- 
blers, gliding  down  his  throat  —  and  never 
touch'd  it?  And  now,  Ellen  dear,  smell  the 
breath  on  me,'  he  added,  as  he  placed  his  lips 
close  to  hers,  *  and  you  can  tell  if  the  drop  baa 
passed  here — through  all  my  teniptatioo — nxl 
then  say  if  there's  hope  for  me.' 

"  Ellen  looked  up,  and  clasping  ha  baodi 
earnestly,  replied,  '  God  strengthen  youj  Mur- 
togh ;  and  if  He  does,  there  is ' 

" '  A  year — or  two,  Ellen  ?* 

"  *  One  year  is  as  good  as  twenty ;  and  if  yoa 
keep  from  it  one  year ;  this  day — no,  tf^iooi^ 
row — twelve  tnontbe — for  you  tasted  it  thit 
morning — neither  poverty,  nor  nekneaii  nor 
•arrow  shall  hinder  me  from  being  yoiu  wifc; 
and  if~if-^wt,  Murtogh, — why  thenTa  ae  OM 
in  tnlVing,  but  tbr  grem  «)d«  in  the  dmrdw-^H 
yard  will  make  tlie  yoimg  heart  an'  the  brokeo 
lien  It  Bsy.' 

'*  Well,  we  all  wondered  what  in  the  woU 
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had  come  over  Murtogh — he  grew  so  steady, 
and  so  sober,  and  we  didn't  think  it  was  the 
same  man  was  in  him;  he  had  moregumpshon* 
than  ever,  and  somehow  some  of  the  calves 
stayed  with  him,  instead  of  turning  to  English 
veal  and  pigs  an'  the  like ;  and  the  quality 
afther  a  while  took  to  buying  from  him ;  and 
Ellen  no  longer  looked  crooked  into  the  broken 
windy  of  Lawrence's  dram-shop,  as  she  passed  it 
CD  t'other  side  the  way,  for  at  last  she  had  full 
faith  in  Murtogh's  promise " 

"  And  they  were  married  ?" 

*'  Ay,  in  troth,  and  Ellen  is  one  of  the  best 
and  happiest  wives  in  Ross,  and  he  the  most 
thriving  man ;  and  the  world  an^  all  wouldn't 
argufy  Murtogh  but  that  whiskey  is  the  bi^igest 
ruin  in  all  Ireland !  And,  my  lady,  'twas  all 
owing  to  Murtogh's  going  to  a  good  gintleman 
weU  known  in  these  parts,— -one  Mister  George 
Carr, —  and  writing  his  name  in  a  book,  pro- 
mishig  not  to  touch  a  drop  o'  speerits,  pure  or 
mixed ;  and  it  seems  this  way  is  a  dale  surer 
than  taking  an  oath  agin  'em — ^for  somehow  or 
other  we  forgets  our  word,  but  we  aren't  mane 
edODgfa  to  put  our  pen  to  a  lie ;  and  when  we 
does  what  a  dale  of  the  gentry  done  before  us, 
liliy  koBoiir  and  thame  are  both  puahtng  ua  on 
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to  stick  to  the  word  we  wrote  upon  paper.  My- 
self thinks  I'll  be  after  following  the  way  of 
Murlogh  Delany." 

Our  guide  was  a  tall,  stalwart  man,  firm  set 
and  muscular,  with  a  round  bullet-head,  ga^ 
nished  in  thick,  dark,  crisp  curls — hisejee  were 
black,  deep  set,  and  sparkling;  and  he  had  a 
word  and  a  jest  ready  for  every  passer-by.  He 
was  a  guide  con  amore — for  his  father  had  left 
him  some  very  small  independence — enough, 
however,  to  enable  Jack  Laggin,  as  he  said, "  to 
do  nothing  in  the  world  but  take  it  asy,  and 
amuse  himself,"  which  he  certainly  did>  He 
knew  everybody,  every  nook,  every  house,  every 
legend,  and  was  not  over-burthened  with 
feeling  for  the  distresses  of  hia  fellow-creatureii 
"Weren't  they  bom  to  misery,  what  elw  coold 
they  expect  ?'  was  his  continual  obaervatidn 
upon  the  troops  of  half-naked  wretches  weoo- 
cosionally  encountered.  Jack  was  id  c 
request  by  all  who  desired  to  hear  local  n 
or  see  the  country ;  not  that  I  think  his  ii 
mation  as  to  jiarticular  persons  or  politics  i 

)ch  (o  be  reliod  on.  Tor  Jack  has  a  knack  ofa 
cleverly  finding  out  your  senlimenls  before  h 
m])ar1s  his  own,  and  falling  into  yours  nith  e 
Iraordinary  facility-     lie  does  not  prelend  I 
tile  least  to  the  rank  of  gentleman. 
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the  bit  and  the  sup"  anywhere  that  he  can  get 
it;  he  is  in  fact  a  ^*  hanger-on,"  with  sufficient 
tact  and  sufficient  taste  to  sing  a  good  song,  tell 
a  good  story,  be  particularly  civil  to  those  who 
can  serve  him,  and  never  uncivil  to  any  one ;  in 
England  he  would  have  been  exactly  the  person 
to  make  a  sharp  lawyer's  clerk,  or  perhaps  a 
smooth,  clever,  polite  nuisance,  called  a  shop- 
man,— 

**  Of  such  materials  was  Jack  Laggin  formed ! 

*^  Do  you  see  that  cottage  there,  ma^am  to  the 
left  ?  There  used  to  be  a  cottage  there  onct — 
though  but  little  else  than  the  walls  are  in  it 
DOW — bare  and  naked  walls!  and  yet  I  mind 
when  they  were  roofed,  and  dacency  within 
them." 

"Who  lived  there?" 

"  James  Tracey  ; — but  there's  a  beautiful 
place  upon  the  hilL^ 

'*  Tell  me  of  the  cottage,  Laggin.*^ 

"God  bless  you,  ma'am  dear,  you*re  cruel 
fond  of  hearing  of  cottages ;  sure  the  history  of 
most  of  them  in  this  country  is  alike ; — a  wed- 
diDgi  and  little  to  begin  with — a  power  of  chil- 
drsD,  and  little  to  give  them — rack  rent  for  the 
UC  of  Uuidy  turned  out,  bag  and  baggage,  for 
dhflft  or  the  tithe  I— beggary— Btarvat]oii--Bick- 
mm'  dmtlkl  ThBt*s«poorIriahiiuui*sGaleiidar, 
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since  the  world  was  a  world — barrin**  here  and 
there — now  and  then — when  he  gets  a  sight  of 
good  fortune — hy  mistake  /"" 

"  But  the  cabin " 

"  Ay — poor  James — I  mind  when  he  built  it 
himself  and  the  neighbours  with  him — and  the 
ould  landlord  was  over  here,  and  gave  him  a 
promise  of  renewal  of  his  father^s  lease,  and  we 
wanted  James  to  get  the  promise  in  writing, 
but  he  put  it  off — 'twas  a  way  he  had— the  only 
fault  I  ever  knew  in  James — he  didn^t  like  to 
be  bothered  about  what  was  coming,  when  he 
was  satisfied  with  what  was  come.  Well,  the 
ould  landlord  died,  and  after  that,  the  young 
one  raised  the  rint  in  course,  to  get  all  he  could 
to  spend  away  from  us ;  and  then  poor  James 
felt  the  want  of  a  lease,  for  a  dead  man^s  pro- 
mise is  seldom  thought  of  except  by  those  who 
want  to  see  it  fulfilled ;  by  this  time  he  had  a 
young,  heavy  family  about  him,  and  hedipinded 
a  good  deal  out  of  an  old  bachelor  unde  of  his 
dying  and  leaving  him  all  he  had — which  was 
more  than  woiMfit  in  a  midges  eye — and  this 
hindered  him  from  doing  what  he  otherwiae 
would  have  done :  but  it*8  ill  waiting  for  dead 
men's  shoes — sorra  as  much  as  would  pay  finr  a 
stone  of  praties  did  he  ever  get  from  that  aanie 
man.    Well,  ma*am,  gale  day  came  and  cunej 
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and  he  got  time  at  first,  and  they  do  say  he 
could  have  pulled  up,  but  somehow  he  had  got 
fixed  in  the  way  of  putting  off,  and  one  thing 
went  to  rack  and  another  thing  to  rack,,  and 
James  got  a  hurt  in  his  back  from  his  horse, 
which  he  neglected  to  fasten  in  the  stable ;  and 
he'd  pass  the  length  of  a  summer  day,  propped 
against  a  post  which  stood  at  the  gable  end  of 
the  house,  doing  nothing  only  fuming  with  a 
neighbour,  or  keeping  the  hens  out  of  the  cab- 
bages ;  and  so,  in  the  long  run,  everything  was 
distrained,  and  James  turned  into  the  road — 
himself  and  his  childre.  It  ^s  little  the  land- 
lord got  by  the  distraining,  for  no  one  would  buy, 
nor  no  one  would  take  the  land  over  his  head — 
for  a  reason  they  had — until  a  north-country- 
man ventured ;  and  sure  it  wasn't  for  want  of 
the  warning  that  himself  was  shot  one  harvest 
night  against  the  very  post  where  James  used 
to  stand — ^if  you  turn  about  you  can  see  the 
•pot  DOW,  madam,  though  we're  so  far  from  it — 
there^  against  that  post — and  the  house  burnt — 
and  three  or  four  in  it-^and  James  himself,  to 
eiowD  the  matter,  and  two  more,  hung  for  the 
amef 

''How  dreadful!  and  all  originated  in  the 
raboiis  habit  of  poeraidnation  T 
.    ''O^  aars  yoo*re  going  baek  ntirely  to  aqr 
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that,  though  maybe  you're  in  the  right.  What's 
left  of  the  children  are  scattered  through  the 
counthry  witli  one  friend  or  another — and  the 
poor  mother — Christ  defend  us ! — here  she  is ! 
— now  for  God's  sake  don't  gainsay  her— maybe 
she  won't  speak— only  don't  gainsay  her — she's 
wild  mad." 

A  slight,  tall  woman  had  ascended  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  hill  from  which  we  were  looking 
down  upon  the  cottage  that  had  been  the  scene 
of  such  a  horrid  act,  and  she  came  upon  us  so 
suddenly  that  the  narrative,  united  to  her  sin- 
gular appearance,  gave  me  a  shock  I  shall  re- 
member to  my  dying  day.  She  wore  a  petticoat 
of  black  stuff,  and  a  short  cloak  and  hood  of 
the  same  material ;  her  legs  were  bare,  and  her 
feet  thrust  into  shoes  much  too  large — they  were 
strapped  over  her  instep  by  leather  thongs ;  she 
had  on  neither  cap  nor  bonnet,  and  her  hair, 
which  once  must  have  been  beautiful,  hung  in 
grey  matted  tresses  over  her  bosom ;  the  hood 
was  thrown  back,  so  that  her  features  were  fully 
exposed — they  were  low  and  flat,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  her  large,  blue,  wandering  eyes  waa 
fierce  and  fearful !  She  advanced,  curtseying 
at  every  step^  towards  us — we  had  been  walking 
up  the  hill — and  though  she  did  not  aak  charity* 
I  placed  a  small  silver  coin  in  her  thin  hand. 
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Our  guide  was  behind,  or  rather  more  to  the 
right  than  we  were,  so  that  the  maniac's  eye, 
resting  on  him,  would  be  led  in  a  direct  line  to 
look  down  upon  her  once  happy  home. 

*•  Save  ye  kindly,  this  fine  morning,''  he  said 
in  a  kindly  tone.  She  turned  quickly,  looked 
at  Laggin  for  a  moment,  then  tossing  her  arms 
wildly  in  the  air,  uttered  a  long,  loud,  and  ap- 
palling scream — I  never  before  heard  such  a 
sound — It  reverberated  through  the  air  like 
what  one  imagines  would  be  the  howl  of  those 
doomed  to  eternal  agony — and  then,  as  if  ex- 
hausted by  the  effort,  she  sank  on  her  knees  on 
the  earth)  her  right  arm  extended  towards  her 
cottage. 

**  Leave  her  alone — she'll  come  to  presently  ; 
there's  one  of  her  boys — an  innocent — an'  he's 
not  far  off;  he  tends  and  tracks  his  mother 
wherever  she  goes.** 

The  man  had  hardly  finished  speaking,  when 
a  tqualid,  ragged  youth,  of  about  fifteen,  crept 
from  among  some  underwood — a  copse  of  min- 
gled fune  and  hawthorn — and  without  heeding 
u%  oommenced  turning  her  round.  She  ap- 
paared  to  ha^e  become  rigid,  for  he  moved  her 
as  though  flhe  were  a  kneeling  statue,  and 
ha^rhig  Meomplished  his  purpoae,  which  was  to 
widiiittv  her  ftom  lookiiig  towarda  the  nnned 
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cottage,  he  sat  on  the  earth  beside  her,  staring 
up  into  her  face  with  the  calm,  quiet  air  of  one 
whose  feelings  are  deadened — yet  who  once  felt. 
I  never  saw  so  affecting  a  picture  of  human 
desolation  as  that  mother  and  son,  in  sight  of 
their  blasted,  ruined  home  ! 


RUINS. 


PART  II. 


THE  STORY  OF  CLOONEY  BLANEY. 


It  has  been  said,  that  the  complacency  with 
which  we  dwell  upon  thp  miseries  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  evil  tendency 
of  our  nature.  This  may  be,  in  some  degree^ 
true ;  but  even  the  snarling  French  cynic  tells 
us  that,  "  Les  vices  entrent  dans  la  composition 
des  vertus,  comme  les  poisons  entrent  dans  la 
composition  des  remides.  La  prudence  les  as- 
semUe  et  les  tempore,  et  die  s^en  sert  utflement 
ooDtre  les  maux  de  la  ▼ie.*'  Bochefoucault 
jujives  to  our  feelings^  in  this  instance,  a  better 
itttatpraCation  than  could  ht  ej^pected  from  him* 
I  aiMire  dioaa  vho  paniae  theie  piges  that  if 
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I  return  to  the  subject  of  Irish  ruins,  like  the 
bird  which  repeats  its  one  melancholy  note  until 
it  is  incapable  of  giving  voice  to  any  other,  it  ia 
because  my  heart  pants  to  excite  sympathy  for 
my  poor  country,  snd  that  I  vould  fain  draw 
the  feelings  of  the  English  toward  them  in  the 
time  of  their  sore  trouble. 

There  is  in  Ireland  misery  enough  for  gft< 
therers  of  its  records,  without  being  confined  to 
one  subject.  Misery  is  the  re/rain  of  Iriab 
affairs;  if  we  escape  Scylla,  we  fall  id  with 
Charybdis.  The  change  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant 
— the  misrepresentations  of  an  agitator — the 
cold  denunciations  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
the  bitterness  of  each  against  the  other,— have 
comparatively  little  to  do  with  the  real  state  of 
Irish  distress.  There  is  positively  nothing 
known,  nothing  imagined,  of  the  utter,  faopelea^ 
d^rading  poverty  endured  by  the  peaaanta  in 
the  southern  and  wilder  parts  of  Ireland. 

As  I  write  —  while  you  read,  there  an 
hundreds  of  creature*,  gifted,  unluf^y^ftjp^ 
with  feeling  and  intelligence,  yet  hanng  ao 
prospect  but  ttarvatiiw,  no  lefugs  but  tlm 
grave! 

'  I   have  worked,  lady,"  said  a  wom-dow; 
pcnsant  to  me  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ( 
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morning  till  six  at  night,  to  support  a  bed- 
ridden mother,  a  wife,  and  seven  children 
two  of  them  (the  childre  I  mean)  are — Gk)d 
break  hard  fortune  to  you  and  yours,  lady  ! — 
bom  naturals.  I  have  slaved  these  twelve 
hours  upon  pratees,  and  a  drink  of  could  water 
to  wash  them  and  the  throuble  down  toge- 
theTj  and  the  pay  I  get  is  tenpence  a-day.'^ 

*•  But,"  I  replied,  "  though  you  work  in 
that  manner,  and  at  that  small  rate  of  wages, 
you  have  six  acres  of  land,  and  your  wife  and 
sons  cultivate  it.*^ 

*<  We  had  six  acres,  we  are  only  able  to 
keep  three  now;  it  takes  my  eldest  boy  and 
myself  the  year  round  to  work  out  the  rent  of 
them.  The  minister  has  his  tithe,  the  priest 
his  thrifle ;  the  bit  o'  land  is  not  rightly 
managed;  the  woman  and  childre  hasn't  the 
strength  in  ^em  to  manage  land  which  the  devil 
has  trampled  raughrshod  over  so  many  times. 
The  baste  *  was  seized  and  sould  for  the  last 
gale,  and  so  weVe  nothing  to  draw  mendin^ : 
and  what  heart  have  we  to  mend  it,  houlding 
it^  as  we  dO|  at  a  rack-rent,  and  maybe  *  turn 
out '  for  the  first  fool  that  thinks  he  can  pay 
mdra  tar  it  than  we  do?" 

*  Horse. 
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"  It  is  certaiDly  very  hard,"  I  said,  mourn- 
fully ;  "  but,  uafortunately,  there  are  many  in 
the  same  situation." 

"  And  worse  t"  he  replied;  '•  there  are  some 
who  haven't  a  broken  roof  even  over  thdr 
heads,  nor  the  comfort  of  a  Imtng  face  to  look 
into;  nor  a  child  left  with  the  feaver;  nor  a 
pratee  to  the  ditch-watber  they're  forced  to 
drink.  But,  ma'am,  boney — that's  no  coan- 
fort  I — Sure,  the  crm/thura,  token  they're  poorwr 
than  ourselves,  mttet  have  what  Utile  he^  nm 
can  give  them." 

Poor  generous  Paddy !  Here  the  "  etsytbart 
poorer  than  ourselves"  are  sent  to  the  watk- 
bouse ;  but  in  Ireland  the  half-starved  cottager 
works  for  the  half-starved  beggar !  We  maj 
and  we  must  condemn  the  system  which  makca 
the  poor  man  poorer,  by  letting  loose  upon  him 
a  population  of  pauper* ;  but  we  cannot  avoid 
sympathising  with  the  disinterested  genenMitf 
of  the  peasant,  who  gives  voluntarily,  and  with- 
out the  prospect  of  return. 

Since  the  first  portion  of  tbia  nlgeeit  «m 
written,  our  feelings  have  been  both  dim^ql. 
and  saddL-ned  Ijy  the  fatal  aflray  at  Ratb-^4 
connac :  thai  it  has  been  and  will  be  made  tlitil 
niatrument  of  much  evil  cannot  be  denied ;  I  i 
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have  no  desire  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  dread- 
ful event;  but  I  cannot  avoid  dwelling  upon 
one  circumstance  connected  with  it. 

Never  was  there  given  to  England  a  more 
touching  picture  of  Irish  desolation  than  that 
which  reached  us  from  the  widow  Ryan,  in  whose 
**  haggart  ^  the  dreadful  tragedy  was  enacted. 
After  describing  the  commencement  of  the 
slaughter,  the  old  woman  unconsciously  draws 
as  affecting  a  picture  of  filial  piety  as  can  be 
conceived. 

*'  With  that  I  turned  back,  and  I  met  my 
daughter  in  the  bohrecn  ;  and  she  went  with  me, 
guarding  me  with  her  arms  round  my  neck/" 

After  describing  how  she  went  to  the  dead 
bodies*  turning  them  over  in  her  agonising 
anxiety,  to  see  if  she  could  discover  her  son, 
she  found  him,  poor  woman !  at  last — *^  I 
staggered  down  to  him  and  I  caught  his  pulse, 
and  he  had  no  pulse ;  I  put  my  mouth  to  his 
mouth,  and  he  had  no  breath.  I  then  began 
to  shut  his  eyes  and  close  his  lips ;  and  Dick 
Willis  cried  out  to  me,  '  Don't  stop  his 
breath  ;*  *  Oh !  Dick,'  says  I,  *  he  has  no  breath 
to  stopb'  With  that  I  caught  his  head,  and  my 
dan^ter  caught  hisySM4  and  we  eiretehed  him 
in  He  bleed  where  he  lag*    And  though  my 
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eye-balls  are  like  two  burning  coals,  /  cried  no 
tear  since.'* 

Is  not  the  poor  widow's  tale  a  more  perfect, 
though  more  painful,  illustration  of  the  subject 
of  "  Irisli  Ruins, '^  than  "  Way-side  Remini- 
scences*' could  furnish  ?  It  was  spoken  by 
the  heart;  and  in  every  heart  it  will  find  an 
echo. 

There  is  not  as  much  tvild  pathos  in  the 
few  words  uttered  by  tlie  widow  of  Rathconnac 
as  in  many  episodes  of  distress  which  I  have 
heard;  but  it  is  strongly  concentrated — the 
agony  is  fearfully  condensed.  —  "I  put  my 
mouth  to  his  mouthy  and  he  had  no  breath  /" 
Only  a  mother  can  understand  the  strength  of 
the  description.  It  makes  my  blood  run  cold. 
They  say  the  words  are  not  the  words  of  the 
widow — that  they  were  uttered  for  her,  to  serve 
party  purposes,  by  some  ingenious  dealer  in 
spoken  and  printed  fiction.  I,  for  one,  take  no 
heed  of  this  assertion.  It  is  impossible  to  coin 
such  truth ;  no  human  tongue  could  have  ut- 
tered— no  pen  could  have  transcribed  them, 
unless  under  the  influence  of  vatubk,  strong 
as  that  in  the  bosom  of  the  widow  bereaved  of 
her  children.  It  is  a  terrible  note  upon  a  ter> 
rible  chapter  in  Irish  history ;  and  It  will  be 
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fearfully  used  by  those  time-out-of-mind  curses 
of  Ireland — her  Friends  ! 

"  The  four  winds  of  heaven  have  been  blow- 
ing upon  my  head  these  sixty  years,""  said  an 
old  beggar  to  me,  **  until  they  have  hardly  left 
a  grey  hair  to  cover  it."  There  was  a  perfect 
picture  6f  desolation  in  that  little  sentence. 
The  language  of  Irish  metaphor  is  so  strong 
that  it  bears  thinking  over  ;  turn  it  as  you  will 
it  is  complete — there  is  no  flaw  in  its  construc- 
tion^t  is  at  once  pathetic  and  forcible.  I 
often  call  to  mind  the  venerable  man  who  had 
thus  so  happily  expressed  the  loneliness  of  his 
situation.  Clooney  Blaney  passed  his  latter 
years  in  migrating  from  parish  to  parish,  and 
from  ruin  to  ruin ;  he  was  fond  of  the  "  ould 
places  ;^  though,  unlike  the  **  Old  Mortality  ^ 
of  the  great  master  spirit  of  our  age^  he  had  no 
desire  to  restore  inscriptions  or  preserve  monu- 
mentfl,  he  took  much  pleasure  in  patching  up 
hcdes  in  crumbling  walls,  and  spent  the  long 
days  of  Bummer*  bare-headed,  as  indeed  he 
always  was,  within  their  precincts. 

Of  all  the  ruins  in  my  neighbourhood,  he 
seemed  most  to  delight  in  those  of  the  seven 
castles  of  Clomines.  Whethn  it  was  that  they 
aflbidsd  Ummore  extensite  wandering^xxmi, 
bciiig  seatlend  some  on  the  very  bink  of  the 
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Scar,  some  far  in  the  green  aod  beautiful 
meadow,  I  know  not;  but  I  bave  often  seen 
CIoooey'B  bald  head  peeping  above  the  ^gaotic 
trees  of  ivy  that  waved  their  sonnbre  shiaiog 
leaves  in  the  gay  sun,  and  heard  the  clatter  of 
his  trowel  in  the  grey  twilight  of  evening,  ai 
he  pattered  with  the  mortar  or  wet  cUy  to 
■*  steady,"  as  he  used  to  say,  "  the  stones— poor 
things !"  Clooncy  could  not  bear  to  aee  the 
stone  of  a  ruin  displaced. 

"  It  was  weary  work  for  tbem  who  put  them 
there,  and  why  should  th&t  spirits  be  bothered 
by  letting  go  to  destruction  what  weH  never 
build  the  like  of  again  ?" 

A  very  wealthy  fanner  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe 
magnificent  castle  of  Coolhul  was  ki  «dnd  by 
the  English  mania  for  whitewashing,  that  be 
actually  expended  much  time  in  "making  tbe 
dirty  baste  of  a  castle  look  dacent  fbr  oiiet  in 
ita  life^ — he  whitewashed  it,  inaideand  outada* 
even  the  splendid  oaken  beamt  nndenmt  mi 
ablution.  Some  one  told  Clooaey  of  tbi^  ami. 
aewa  was  *' gaberlunaie"  so  enraged: -ha- a|t 
journey  of  twelve  long  Irisli  mile 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  before  the  n 
evening,  by  dint  of  H^rubbing  and  wa»hing^J 
had  succeeded  in  restoring  tbe  north  wall  of  ibv  1 
building  to  its  original  hue.     The  farmer  k» 
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there  was  no  use  in  contending  with  Clooney, 
so  after  in  vain  endeavouring  to  persuade  him 
that  the  castle  looked  better,  that  that  was  the 
way  they  ^*  aarved  ould  English  ruins  in  Eng- 
land,^' and  repeating  to  no  purpose,  all  the 
reasons  in  favour  of  whitewashing  he  had  ever 
heard  or  imagined,  he  permitted  the  eccentric 
old  man  to  have  his  own  way  and,  after  a  fort- 
night's hard  labour,  Clooney  declared  that 
^^  the  darlint  ould  castle  again  looked  fit  to  be 
seen." 

I  met  him,  or  rather  saw  him  once,  seated  on 
the  bridge  of  Tintem,  not  the  Monmouthshire 
Tintem,  but  its  Irish  namesake.  The  abbey 
18  the  residence,  or  rather  ought  to  be  the  resi- 
dence, of  the  Colclough  absentees.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  justice  to  Mr.  Colclough  to  admit, 
that  he  has  appointed  an  agent  whose  example 
and  whose  precepts  are  of  infinite  service  to  the 
country ;  upright,  honourable,  and  sincere,  the 
agent  of  that  happily  managed  property  has 
proved  himself  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy 
father,  and  is  both  beloved  and  respected 
throughout  the  country. 

^  rm  lookin  at  that  fine  ould  place  with  a 
gidl  heurt,  lady/'  said  Clooney:  '*rve  been 
outride  every  taale  of  thai  beautiful  abbey  this 
nqndng^  and  aoRm  as  mudi  as  the  paring  of 
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your  nail  out  o'  place  :  all  the  stones  firm,  and 
theould  ancient  mortar  as  firm  as  the  stones; 
my  eyes  never  ache  looking  at  a  fine  even  wall, 
and  it's  a  good  thing  to  see  so  holy  a  building 
so  looked  after ;  the  pigs  and  the  rooks  are  the 
worst  enemies  1  have :  the  pigs  do  be  always 
routing  at  my  walls,  and  the  crows — ah  !  it's 
tbey's  the  bod  stonemasons — it  takes  all  the 
little  thrifle  I  hegs,  and  all  the  lime  I  gatbera, 
to  stop  up  the  holes  of  them  big  black  birds- 
It's  a  fine  thing  to  keep  a  vow;  111  tell 
your  honour  the  tow  the  man  who  built  that 
holy  abbey  made,  and  then  I'll  intetue  you 
into  my  own  vow.  I  have  heard,  and  bdieve 
it,  that  a  great  Earl  of  Pembroke,  William  bj 
name,  made  an  offering  to  found  an  abbey  in 
that  place  where  he  should  first  arrive  in  safely, 
bang  out  at  sea  in  a  desperate  storm.  Wdli 
the  blessed  wather  he  landed  in,  mad  in  safety, 
sure  enough,  was  the  beautiful  bay  of 
down  below ;  and  if  you  look  you  will  Me 
cuKM  ould  church  fay  the  same  name  at  tha 
other  ride.  Well,  he  was  unlike  many  of  li« 
new  gentry,  for  he  thought  of  hia  word, 
dedicated  this  abbey  to  the  Virgin  (holy  be  h< 
name  [)  lod  aettkd  n  convent  of  monks  that 
braugfat  from  an  abbey  called  Tintcrn, 
li^.iDlDit$  and  even  when  he  was 
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his  death-bed  he  left  it  with  his  beautiful  lady 
to  look  to  the  comfort  of  these  holy  monks. 
Myself  can't  think  of  the  half  of  those  that 
came  after  him,  only  I  know  that  great  Tory 
Queen  Elizabeth  (and  by  the  same  token  it'^s 
red  her  hair  turned  just  with  the  heat  of  the 
devil's  fire  in  her  head) — well,  she  took  upon 
herself,  to  be  sure,  to  give  away  the  blessed 
abbey  lands  to  one  Tony  Colclough  for  a 
dirty  turn  he  did,  as  I  have  heard,  though  as 
I  wasn't  by,  and  there^s  as  many  lies  a'most  in 
printed  books  as  there  do  be  upon  peoples^ 
tongues,  why,  I  can't  spake  for  certain,  nor 
wouldn't  in  regard  of  the  people  that's  in  it 
now,  which  they  are  not,  being  in  England." 

^^  How  are  lies  to  get  into  printed  books  ?" 
I  inquired  of  poor  Clooney,  repressing  a  smile 
at  the  same  time. 

**  Augh !"  exclaimed  Clooney,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  *<  sure  there's  nothing  more  natural 
than  to  believe  that  them  who  would  tossicate 
the  air  with  their  lies,  would  dirty  the  white 
paper  with  the  same.  I*ve  a  great  dread  of 
tbem  book  writers;  I  never  see  one  to  my 
knowledge  but  onct,  and  he  was  no  ways  difler. 
ing  ftom  other  people ;  a  great  man  I  heard, 
with  a  paper  up  in  Dublin." 

V  And JD  tbave.waa  nothing  particqlar  about 
dial  geBdeman^a  appcamee^  C!loonej  T* 
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'*  NothJDg  that  I  remember :  it's  a  long  time 
ago,  to  be  sure;  but,  yes,  there  was.  I  heud 
say  that  he  bet  Father  Roche  by  three  tumblers* 
and  walked  steady  afther  it,  and  sure  that  was 
a  proof  to  the  wide  world  what  a  head  he 
hadr 

*'  So  it  was,  but  you  promised  to  tell  me  tbe 
reason  of  your  own  vow.  Is  it  true,  as  I  Iutc 
heard,  that  you  have  taken  an  uMigatum  on 
yourself  never  to  wear  a  hat,  and  wander  over 
Ireland  until  your  death,  repairing  the  mini  of 
your  country  ?" 

"  It  is,  ma'am,"  replied  Clocmey,  **  evetf 
word  of  it  true :  but  if  you  plazeFd  ratheroot 
tell  it  to  you  here,  for  the  people  do  be  paanag, 
so  well  go  across  the  bohreen  and  into  tbe 
meadow  by  the  strame,  and  tfaer^  if  yoa  vbb, 
111  tell  you  every  word  of  my  history;  not 
that  there's  much  in  tbe  differ  between  U  aiMl 
any  Irish  history  going,  they're  too  mudi  alfti^ 
that^s  tbe  worst  of  then.** 

I  followed  Clooney,  and  ai  the  old  ■■> 
trudged  on  before,  I  could  not  avoid  regial 
in  my  memory  the  picture  he  presented; 
few  hairs  which,  according  to  his  own  obsenro^ 
tion,  "  the  winds  hiid  left  to  cover  his  bare 
bead,"  when  uomoved  by  the  air,  fell  over  his 
■boulders  in  two  or  three  long  thin  tresses, 
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floating  around  him  like  a  halo,  and  then  twist- 
ing into  elfin  locks  at  either  side  of  his  bald 
crown :  slung  across  his  shoulder  was  his  beg- 
ging bag,  patched  with  pieces  of  blue,  red,  or 
grey  stuff,  and  his  sturdy  staff,  from  the  top  of 
which,  suspended  by  a  string,  hung  his  trowel, 
was  a  genuine  shillala,  armed  with  a  ferule,  so 
that  it  might  serve  either  for  climbing  or  fight- 
ing ;  be  was  firm  and  erect  in  his  carriage,  and 
as  he  wended  his  way,  first  removing  a  car 
which  was  turned  up  upon  its  wheels  to  stop  a 
gap,  then  striking  his  staff  firmly  into  the 
ground,  as  if  he  delighted  to  sec  how  deep  it 
would  go,  as  a  specimen  of  the  strength  of  his 
arm,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  in  him  the 
wreck  of  much  bodily  and  mental  power;  and 
I  called  to  mind  sundry  stories  of  poor  Clooney 
which  represented  him  at  once  eccentric  and 
superior  to  his  associates,  if  indeed  the  peasants, 
among  whom  he  only  passed  occasionally,  de- 
served to  be  so  called. 

The  spot  he  choae  for  his  communication  was— 

"  Whers  shady  palh ways  to  a  raDey  led, 
A  weqilng  willow  lay  upon  tliat  stream ; 
And  an  around  the  lbimtaia*s  brink  were  spread 
Undft-bmcUng  trees,  with  dark  green  leaf  rich  dad, 
Fomfav  •  doaMU  twil|^fe-*deiolata  and  sad  r 
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The  very  air  seemed  weighed  uearer  to  the 
earth  by  sadness.     As  I  looked  upon  the  sky, 
its  blue  clear  canopy  grew  grey  and   dim,  and 
the    stream    murmured   hoarsely  amongst  the 
sedges.     Clooney  was  seated  on  a  block  of  red 
granite,  probably  one  which  had  not  been  needed 
for  the  completion  of  the  bridge ;  he  had  un- 
slung  his  wallet,  and  placed  it  by  his  side  on  the 
ground,  his  staff  and  trowel  resting  on  it.     I 
could  hardly  tell  what  made  old  ^'  Grey  Jacket,** 
his  sobriquet  amongst   the  peasantry,  so  inte- 
resting to  me   at  that  moment :  I  suppose  it 
was  his  being  so  admirably  in  keeping  with  the 
scene— the  turrets  of  Tintem  Abbey  to   the 
right  just  peering  amid  the  trees;  one  arch  of 
the  old  bridge  we  had  stood  upon  seen  above 
the    swelling    hill,   and   looking  more  calmly 
beautiful  than  ever  it   had  looked  before — at 
least   to  me — with   its    fringe   of   blossonuqg 
wall-flowers,  and  its  patches  of  moss,  green, 
grey,  and   brown,  nature's  own  cunning   em- 
broidery :  then,  from  far  away,  the  boom  of  the  > 
fearful  ocean  came  upon  the  ear,  and  I  saw  over  . 
the  cliffs  which  skirted  its  shores  the  waveriqg, 
and  shining  wings  of  the  snowy  sea-gullB,  at.; ^ 
they  hovered  for  a  moment  in  mid  air,  andt  tfaem^} 
disappeared  into  the  bay.    So  still}  so  calmljrMt 
still  was  the  scene,  that  I  fdt  startled  ;triK^:j|i 
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ClooDey*8  voice  exclaimed  **  Tbere^s  a  soft  seat 
for  you,  lady  dear,  upon  the  stump  of  that  ould 
tree,  and  you  have  no  occasion  to  fear  toads  or 
sarpints,  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  I  dare  say 
you  know  why  yourself;''  and  the  old  man  smiled 
half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  at  the  allusion  the 
Irish  are  so  fond  of  making  to  the  powers  of 
Saint  Patrick. 

**  Were  you  ever  in  Connamara,  Dick  Mar- 
tin's kingdom,  as  I've  heard  it  called  lately, 
though  that  same  gentleman's  dead  this  good 
while  ?" 

"  Never." 

**  An  more's  the  shame  an'  the  pity,"  he  re- 
plied, **  for  Connamara  flogs  the  lakes,  and  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  and  the  caves  of  Mitchels- 
town,  for  bare  grandeur ;  it's  a  wonderful  place 
entirely:  so  desolate,  so  lonely-looking,  with 
nothing  to  disturb  the  clouds  but  an  eagle  fly- 
ing through  them,  and  the  *  softgh '  of  the  wind 
among  the  rocks  is  like  the  moaning  of  dead 
thousands ;  it's  a  wonderful  district  entirely — 
and  forrinners,  to  look  at  it*  would  think  there 
could  be  but  small  pleasure  in  living  in  sucb  a 
plaoe:  but  it's  very  quare  to  see  how  people 
take  delight  in  what  they're  used  ta  To  my 
thittUng  it  Died  to  be  the  joyaomeat  plaoe  in 
the'  wide  worid.    Wdl,  hdy,  I  waa  bom  and 
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bred  up  just  on  the  borders  of  CoDoanisra,  «nd 
had  the  run  of  the  houu  of  one  Terence 
O'Toole." 

"O'Toole  of  Mount  Brandon  I"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Mount  Brandon  was  its  Engli^  name,  to 
be  sure;  but  the  gentleman  was  beyond  joar 
memory,  died  before  your  time." 

"He  did;  but  I  have  often  heard  both  of 
his  talents  and  eccentricities.  So  you  were 
really  brought  up  by  Terence  0'To<Je — l^  a 
man  whose  ancestral  property  extended  to 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  green  and  fertile 
acres,  whose  power  was  that  of  a  despot  over 

his  tenantry,  and  who  died Do,  CIoom;, 

tell  me  how  he  died  ?" 

"  Avich  I  how  fond  people  are  to  know  lunr 
people  die,  and  yet,  to  my  thinking,  peoples 
deaths  have  a  sort  of  r^tionship  with  tfadr 
lives ;  your  quiet  careful  moi  die  in  tbdr  bedi, 
while  others,  great,  good,  and  of  liigfa  bbod* 
maybe  have  no  bed  to  die  OD.  Wdl,  lady*  I 
have  heard  tell  that  Tetmce  OToide  mtf  te 
his  youth,  the  bandKHiieat  man  mw  bam-'ill 
Ireland,  and  that's  &aying  ( 
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other ;  he  never  put  up  with  an  affront,  nor  ever 
gave  the  wall  to  an  inferior — or  a  superior ;  he 
was  the  devil  for  making  love,  which  gave  him 
some  trouble  in  Ireland,  but  iti  far  countries 
none  at  all,  for  there,  I  heard  say,  it's  the  ladies 
make  love  to  the  gentlemen  :  he  was  always  the 
finest-bred  man  in  the  company,  mighty  civil 
and  courteous,  and  christian-like  too,  for  when- 
ever he  shot  a  man  in  ti  jewel  ^  he  would  always 
kneel  down  by  the  side  of  the  corpse  and  ax  its 
forgiveness,  which  the  whole  country  considered 
very  condescending  in  the  same  gentleman  :  he 
was  also  the  finest  dancer  in  France,  and  the 
best  singer  in  Rome,  when  he  was  there — one 
who  knew  said  that  a  French  queen,  who  was 
afterwards  beheaded,  was  deeply  in  love  with 
him.    In  the  thick  of  his  young  days  his  father 
died,  and  left  him  a  power  of  land  and  a  power 
of  debts,  but  he  didn't  think  it  behouldin'  him 
to  mind  either  the  one  or  the  other,  though,  like 
a  thrue  patriot,  he  gave  up  all  foreign  company- 
keeping,  and  reaolved  to  spend  his  money  like  a 
prince  in  his  own  oounthry.    So  fond  was  he 
of  Mount  Brandon,  that  he  wouIdn^t  be  in  par- 
liamenty  and  was  quite  satisfied  with  returning 
the  members  without  thinking  of  being  a  mem- 
Wr  himidf :  be  made  it  a  boast  too  that  not  a 
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memlier  shoulcl  ever  spend  a  fkrthing  in  tnting 
the  men,  only  all  at  his  expraat.  A  aix  wedu' 
election  was  nothing  in  those  times,  apea  house 
for  nil  comers  and  goers,  whiskey  on-drmft  for 
the  poor,  and  claret  on  draft  for  the  ricb;  nothing- 
but  feasting  and  lighting.  Ah!  Irdaod  wSi 
never  see  such  times  again  !" 

*'  I  hope  not  T'  I  ejaculated,  as  the  virian  of 
duels  and  shillalas  rose  before  me,  **  I  hope 
not  P  I  think  Clooney  looked  at  me  repraachi> 
fully  ;  I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  I  tfauih''ltB 
did.  J     .1, 

"  Those  were  his  young  days,"  ha  centimitadv 
"  and  I  suppose  he  thought  they  tnaiA  iwvfp 
have  an  end;  and,  tobe  siire,evef7  oMiOjAtt 
counthry  thought  it  high  time  for  him  ta  WHUI^f. 
but  he  did  not  think  so  himsdf,  fbr  hisjr^e)«wl 
set  on  a  fanner's  dangbter  on  the  catataj^yonqp 
and  beautiful  girl,  who  loved  liiiii,isiwi<iikia 
lotied  him  before  or  sines.  Sbe  provM  ihaifc^^ 
bearing  sbanie  for  his  sake ;  and  God  knowa^ J 
the  memory  of  tliat  poor  girl's  love  is  tould  b^ 

luld  people  of  Connamara  to  this  day,  i 
same  as  they'd  tell  of  a  ghost,  to  warn   ihovcJ 
daughters    from    danjjer.       Her    father    Was  i 
ctiuld,  proud  mun,  of  an  ancient  family,  and  fJid  | 
was  th?  only  dote,  and  pnmd   lie  wa«'  of  thil-J 
udmirniion  bpstoiv^  upon  lior  by  high  and  1 
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though  little  he  thought  what  was  to  follow : 
but  when  it  was  made  plaio  to  hini,  he  said  no 
hard  word  to  her,  but  he  took  her  hand»  and 
walked  her  out  of  their  house,  and  took  the  key 
out  of  the  door,  and  nine  straws  out  of  the 
thatch,  and  he  left  her  weeping  in  a  neighbour's 
house,  and  went  up  to  the  Mount,  which  was 
ikronged  with  company,  and   walked  straight 
into  the  hall,  where  they  were  at  their  wine  after 
dinner ;  and  ihe  maslher  never  saw  him  till  he 
stood  at  the  foot  of  his  tables  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  his  teeth  chattering.     And  the  ould  man 
laid  the  key  of  the  farm  and  the  nine  straws 
upon  the  table  without  a  word;  and,  having 
done  that,  he  knelt  down  upon  his  beaded  knees, 
and  he  rii  his  long  lean  arms  above  his  white 
heady  and  he  cursed  Terence  O'Toole,  with  a 
curse  that  came  slow  and  heavy  from  his  b'ps, 
and  that  no  one  in  all  that  grand  company  had 
power  to  stop ;  and  when  he  had  finished  cursing, 
be  turned  his  back  upon  them  all,  and  stalked 
njgjht  nway,  without  another  wcnrd  or  a  sign. 
Itistmck  the  masther,  that  if  be  acted  so,  he 
nogfat  ifl  use  the.  poor  gir]»  upon  whom.,  his 
1mm  liad  been  so  set    Andas  soon.as  ht^cwld 
WgJiC«mf  to  .sea  after  heiv  Se  heacd  thut  she 
htH  liHan  lalaii  anddavlj  .in  lifer,  te^lik.  jp  the 

^np^v  iwipv^  v^n^  ^^^B^^^pv^ 
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on  her  bosom.  Well,  to  be  sure,  he  ordered 
everything  for  her  like  a  lady,  and  went  home, 
consoling  himself  for  the  sin,  with  thinking  of 
all  the  good  he  would  do  for  her,  and  for  every 
one  else ;  and  how  he  would  get  her  proud  father 
over.  But  before  the  morning  broke  he  was 
waked  by  the  small  cry  of  a  babby  under  his 
window,  and  he  called  up  the  ould  housekeeper, 
for  his  heart  mistrusted,  and  she  took  it  in  ;  and 
there  was  a  taste  of  a  note  from  the  grandfather 
pinned  on  its  breast;  and  when  he  read  the 
note  (no  one  ever  saw  that  scrap  from  that  day 
to  this)  he  flew  to  the  cabin  sheM  been  in,  and 
there  was  the  woe  of  the  world ;  for  the  ould 
man  had  first  stole  away  the  babby,  coaxed  the 
stupid  woman  that  had  charge  o(  it  to  let  him 
have  it  to  show  its  father;  come  back  in  no 
time,  and,  while  the  nurse  slept,  rolled  his  poor, 
feeble,  helpless  girl  up  in  the  blanket  as  she 
lay,  and  carried  her,  God  knows  where.  Well, 
to  be  sure,  O'Toole  roused  the  counthry,  and, 
for  that  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground,  they 
tracked  the  old  man^s  steps  to  the  border  of  a 
broad  lake,  and  there,  lady,  the  mark  of  the 
fieet  ended ;  but  the  ioe  of  the  water  was  broken, 
and  destroyed  at  the  edge,  and  qnder  it  — —  T 
«*6ood  Godr  I  exclaimed,  petriBed  with 
horror. 
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*^  Ay,  sure  enough,  lady,  the  proud  ould 
man  had  buried  his  own  and  his  chiid''s  disho- 
nour under  that  ice !''  He  paused,  and  then 
continued.  "  The  gentleman  took  no  pains  to 
hide  his  sorrow ;  and  the  monument  to  her 
memory  was  put  up  of  beautiful  white  marvel; 
and  some  talked  of  her  end,  but  more  talked  of 
0*Tool€^s  generosity" 

The  world,  I  thought  to  myself,  was  the 
same  then  as  it  is  now. 

**  I  have  heard  tell,"  recommenced  Clooney, 
"  that  the  masther  was  never  to  say  like  him- 
self afther  that  day;  he  took  on  more  than  ever 
with  the  fighting  and  the  drinking,  and  seemed 
for  a  time  to  love  nothing  but  the  hounds. 
But  a  talk  of  great  trouble  came  over  the  place, 
and  the  great  gentleman  was  afraid  to  go  ofl* 
his  own  land,  for  fear  of  being  took ;  and  then 
cam^  a  disaolate  of  parliament,  and  he  was  ad- 
vised to  go  in,  and  so  he  did ;  and  promised 
the  gentleman  he  had  got  in  before  a  situation. 
Well*  he  went  off  in  great  grand  style  to 
Dublin,  where  the  parliament  was  then ;  and 
mme  English  lady  at  the  castle,  with  thousands, 
fdl  in  love  with  him  and  married  him,  though 
be  never  held  up  hit  heed  like  a  man  afkhen 
^b(9  ww«  irenkly^  oonceited  little  lady,  and 
was  never  to  nj  aqr  till  the  got  him  to  Im^ 
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(Ion ;  and  I've  seen  a  deal  in  my  life,  but  I  never 
yet  saw  the  Irish  fortune,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
n.>mnants  of  one,  that  could  stand  London. 

The  master,  when  he  would  come  home,  was 
not  like  himself,  but  chuff  and  rough  ;  and 
the  expenses  at  the  Mount  made  less,  and  many 
retainers  turned  off,  and  ancient  residenters  cast 
away,  and  the  family  seldom  in  it,  and  the 
masther  high  and  up  like  with  the  gentry.  I 
remember  once  he  went  as  foreman  to  the  grand 
jury  with  padlocks  on  his  pockets,  and  when 
asked  why,  he  made  answer,  he  was  afraid  to  go 
among  such  a  pickpocketing  set  without  them  ; 
and  so  they  challenged  him  to  fight,  and  it 
was  a  fine  sight  to  see  them  all  go  out  one 
afther  the  other,  and  he  flinging  away,  winging 
one,  laming  another,  and  so  on;  but  be  be* 
haved  mighty  like  a  gentleman  all  through,  for 
he  did  not  shoot  one  of  them  dead.  Another 
election  came  on,  and  who  should  start  against 
the  masther,  but  the  very  gentleman  that  be 
had  brought  in  so  often — set  upagainst  bim  upon 
his  own  ground,  out  of  revenge  for  bis  Ibrgcft- 
ting  the  situation  be  promised — and  sach  A  eon- 
test  ! — the  ouldest  people  in  the  oountbrj  lieVer 
remembered  the  Uke.  The  luck  of  the  (TTWiet 
turned;  he  fought — was  wounded— ^add  Ibkt 
the  deedon.    This  was  not.  long  befbrtr  Ail  Si- 
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beliion;  and  sure  any  one  then  would  know 
that  throubles  were  coming,  both  to  the  ould 
residenters  and  the  country  itself.  *  Where's 
your  isifitress  P'  said  the  masther  to  the  ould 
housekeeper,  and  she  handing  him  a  drink  of 
whey  out  of  a  silver  pint.  '  My  lady's  in  her 
own  room,  very  bad  with  the  narvous  disorder,' 
replied  the  ould  woman.  *  And  my  sons,  where 
are  they  T  *  Indeed,  then,  they  are  just  amus- 
ing themselves  with  shooting  each  other  for 
divarshun,  now  the  bother  of  an  election  is 
over.'  *  This  is  not  wine-whey,'  said  the  poor 
gentleman.  *  My  grief,  no,  sir ;  but  it's  good 
two  milk/  she  made  answer.  *  Sorra  a  drop  of 
wine  in  the  cellars ;  and  the  devil  of  a  marchant 
haasentinan  execution,  over  eleven  hundred, 
for  bis  bill,  and  no  one  here  strong  enough  to 
keep  4t  out;  only  I  oughtn't  to  be  telling  you 
tbe  throuble,  my  darlint  masther,  while  the 
Vfi^uiess  JB  cMi  you.'  She  might  well  think  of 
the  wakenesfli  and  he  almost  fainting.  *  Where's 
t^bojft*  said  he  again;  and  by  Uheboy,'  he 
AMH^rt  me.  *  He's  below/  she  said,  *  afther 
Ju^iDg  i^ome .  of  the  plate  under .  the  tmf <jrick, 
ifeT;,^  of  Miem  vaga|K»4B  ^efing  i(.'^  *  Send 
..JJIIHR'fiflVMjft  thie,  :iDaster ;  .and  thoi^ 
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me  to  his  bed-side,  he  put  his  hand  upon  my 
head,  and  looked  for  full  five  minutes  in  mv 
face  ;  he  then  sighed  out  from  the  deep  of  bis 
heart,  and  turned  upon  the  bed.  *  May  I  go, 
your  honour  ?'  I  said.  '  Aye/  he  made  answer, 
'  do  ;  why  should  you  not  go,  poor  boy  r  those 
I  trusted  in  are  all  gone.^  ^  Maybe  your 
honour  would  let  me  try  to  turn  the  luck,  by 
staying,'  I  made  answer.  He  held  his  hand 
over  the  side  of  the  bed ;  I  fell  on  my  knees 
and  kissed  it ;  and  I  never  left  him  from  that 
day  to  the  day  of  his  death.'' 

The  old  man,  overcome  by  the  full  gush  of 
remembrance,  laid  his  head  on  his  hands,  and 
continued  silent  for  some  minutes. 

^^  The  young  gentlemen  (he  had  but  the  two) 
were  fine,  proud,  wilful  boys ;  that  on  tbe  tip 
top  of  an  English  education  had  been  learnt 
what  faults  their  father  bad  done ;  and  indeed 
they  did  pretty  much  the  same  themselves,  only 
in  a  different  way,  siding  with  their  mother 
against  him :  and  she  had  none  of  the  great  lore 
for  her  husband  which  makes  people  ding  to 
the  throuble  sooner  than  lave  the  throuUed. 
Vm  not  going  to  set  up  but  what  tbe  maidier 
was  bard  to  bear  with ;  he  certainly  waSi  Yet 
any  way,  she  soon  took  herself  and  her  diiUiWB 
off  to  Englandt  to  her  relatioD*— pool*  wali# 
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lady  !  The  best  property  that  could  be  sould 
was  sould ;  and,  at  last,  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
tenants  who  had  been  made  over  with  the  land 
to  the  new  proprietors,  the  house  of  Mount 
Brandon  would  have  been  badly  kept;  but 
they  were  ever  and  always  sending  a  pig,  or  a 
fat  sheep,  or  something  on  the  sly,  to  the  house- 
keeper, who  knew  they  war  for  the  masther's 
use,  and  he  none  the  wiser.  Oh  !  'tis  untold 
what  I've  seen  him  suffer ;  trying,  in  his  grey- 
headed years,  to  swallow  the  pride :  and  when 
at  last  we  found  that  some,  though  they  knew 
he  had  nothing  but  his  body  to  give,  wanted 
thai  to  rot  in  a  jail,  we  were  night  and  day  on 
the  watch  to  keep  them  out ;  and  one  night  the 
maather  says,  in  his  strange  way  that  there  was 
no  gainsaying,  Mt's  a  fine  clear  night,  and  I 
should  like  to  walk  to  the  ruin  by  the  side  of  the 
monumeDt.'  I  couldn't  tell  you  how  his  health 
had  gone  and  his  strength  along  with  it ;  every- 
thing but  his  pride.  And  the  ould  house* 
keeper  and  myself  went  along  with  him ;  and 
he  romanced  ao  much  aa  we  went,  first  about  one 
tidng  and  then  about  the  other,  that  I  thought 
tbethrooble  had  tamed  hit  brain.  It  waa  a 
clear,  moonabiny  nigfat,  and  the  atars  were 
hiiwnhig. dopg  die  aky,  now  iih  now  out;  and 
lM>«at  dofim  iipoDU  aadflBt  stones  aa  tbu 
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might  be,  and  he  say% — I  remember  die  rtry 
words — 

^  *  Bojy^  says  he,  *  the  time  will  be,  and  that 
not  long  off,  when  what  little  respect  beloiigs  to 
ould  families  and  ould  ruins  will  be  done  away 
entirely;  and  the  world  will  hear  tell  of  Ould 
customs  and  the  like ;  but  they  will  look  round 
upon  the  earth  for  them  in  vain-^they  will  be 
clean  gone !  If  I  had  my  life  to  begin  over 
again,  I'd  take  great  delight  in  restoring  all 
them  things.  It's  no  wonder  I  should  have 
sympathy  with  ruins ;  I,  who  have  ruined,  and 
am  ruined.* 

'*  *  Sir/  said  the  old  housekeeper,  who  was 
hard  of  hearing,  and  stupid  when  she  did  hear, 

*  Sir,'  said  she,  ^  sure  Michelawn  and  the  boys 
might  mend  the  ruins  up  of  this  ould  chapel,  if 
it^s  any  fancy  for  it  you  have.'  So  he  looked  at 
me,  and  smiled  a  sort  of  a  smile,  could  and 
chilly,  without  any  thing  happy  in  it;  like  the 
smile  you  see  sometimes  upon  the  lips  of  a 
corpse  when  the  mouth  falls  a  little — a  gasping 
smile.    *  Sir,'  keeps  on  the  ould  silly  craythur, 

*  come  away  home,  for  it  isn^t  safe  for  you  to 
be  anything  like  out  of  the  house,  which  you 
havn't  been  for  many  a  long  month  before.' 

*« « True,^  said  he,  *  true,  just  let  me-  look 
here ;'  and  he  turned  to  where  the  little  m<w 
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nument  stood  to  the  poor  girl's  lemembraDce, 
and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  marble  urn,  which 
was  at  the  top,  and  drew  it  back  on  a  suddenti 
as  if  he  had  not  thought  that  it  would  have  been 
so  could.  He  then  rooted  with  his  stick  among 
the  buttercups  and  daisies  that  grew  about  it ; 
and  with  a  quick  thought,  flung  off  his  hat,  and 
fell  on  his  knees  upon  the  grass.  As  he  fell,  so, 
four  men,  vagabonds  of  the  law,  sprung  on 
him.  Whether  he  felt  their  hould  or  not  is 
between  him  an*  heaven ;  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  when  I  looked  in  his  face,  as  they  held  him 
up  off  the  grass,  he  was  dead.** 

"  And  that  was  the  end  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  accomplished  Irishman  of  the  last 
century  P 

*'  It  was  his  end,  God  help  us!  And  the 
murdering  villians  kept  possession  of  the  body 
for  debt.  The  neighbouring  gentry  would 
not  sufibr  it,  and  offered  to  pay  the  money; 
but  his  ould  tenants  would  not  hear  of  that ; 
they  rose  to  a  man,  cnrer  the  estates  which  had 
oDce  bekmged  to  him  and*  his,  battled  the  limbs 
of- the  law  out  of  possenion.  and  gave  the 
nasth^  the  fiimt  wake  and  funeral  that  the 
counthij  bad  teea  for  fifty  yean.  There  waa 
9Amid.§i^  fartwixt  them  jtkid  Ike .  caamMffu 
triiM  llviboi^  VMS  iwviDgb  hat  tb^r  lat  Uwm 
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might  be,  and  he  says, — I  remember  the  very 
words — 

*^  *  Boy,^  says  iie,  *  the  time  will  be,  and  that 
not  long  off,  when  what  little  respect  belongs  to 
ould  families  and  ould  ruins  will  be  done  away 
entirely  ;  and  the  world  will  hear  tell  of  ould 
customs  and  the  like ;  but  they  will  look  round 
upon  the  earth  for  them  in  vain— they  will  be 
clean  gone !  If  I  had  my  life  to  begin  over 
again,  I'd  take  great  delight  in  restoring  all 
them  things.  It's  no  wonder  I  should  have 
sympathy  with  ruins ;  I,  who  have  ruined,  and 
am  ruined.* 

**  *'  Sir/  said  the  old  housekeeper,  who  was 
hard  of  hearing,  and  stupid  when  she  did  hear, 

*  Sir,'  said  she,  ^  sure  Michelawn  and  the  boys 
might  mend  the  ruins  up  of  this  ould  chapel,  if 
it^s  any  fancy  for  it  you  have.'  So  he  looked  at 
me,  and  smiled  a  sort  of  a  smile,  could  and 
chilly,  without  any  thing  happy  in  it;  like  the 
smile  you  see  sometimes  upon  the  lips  of  a 
corpse  when  the  mouth  falls  a  little-^a  gaapng 
smile.    *  Sir,'  keeps  on  the  ould  siUy  craythur, 

*  come  away  borne,  for  it  isn^t  safe  for  you  to. 
lie  anything  like  out  of  the  house,  irfiidi  you 
havn*t  been  for  many  a  long  month  befbrei'  • 

***True,'  said  he,  'true,  just  let  !■€<* 
here ;'  and  he  turned  to  where  the  Kttfe 
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nument  stood  to  the  poor  girPs  lemembraDce, 
and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  marble  um,  which 
was  at  the  top»  and  drew  it  back  on  a  suddent, 
as  if  be  had  not  thought  that  it  would  have  been 
so  could.  He  then  rooted  with  his  stick  among 
the  buttercups  and  daisies  that  grew  about  it ; 
and  with  a  quick  thought,  flung  off  his  hat,  and 
fell  on  his  knees  upon  the  grass.  As  he  fell,  so, 
four  men,  vagabonds  of  the  law,  sprung  on 
him.  Whether  he  felt  their  hould  or  not  is 
between  him  an*  heaven ;  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  when  I  looked  in  his  face,  as  they  held  him 
up  off  the  grass,  he  was  dead.** 

"  And  that  was  the  end  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  accomplished  Irishman  of  the  last 
century  P 

*'  It  was  his  end,  Grod  help  us !  And  the 
murdering  villians  kept  possession  of  the  body 
for  debt.  The  neighbouring  gentry  would 
not  suffer  it,  and  offered  to  pay  the  money ; 
but  his  ould  tenants  would  not  hear  of  that ; 
they  rose  to  a  man,  over  the  estates  which  had 
once  belonged  to  him  and  his,  battled  the  limbs 
of*  the  law  out  of  posieasion,  and  gave  the 
nMsther  tiie  fiocst  wake  and  funeral  that  the 
eountluy  Ind  aeen  fcr  6fky  jmr%  There  wa» 
a^iMiid-* fight.  Iwiwixt.  them  and  the .  coottsUes 
whco  AB%od|r  imMiimo^g,  but  tbegr  bat  ttem 
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The  principal  object  in  the  valley  was  a 
Straggling  picturesque  building,  which  bad 
been  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  remained  to  be  finished  during  the 
dynasty  of  William  the  Fourth.  A  Gothic 
tower — a  Roman  arch — a  steeple — a  cottage 
front — an  Ionic  column  —  and  hidf-a^ozen 
other  classes  of  architecture,  that  would  both 
puzzle  and  horrify  Sir  Christopher  Wren^  if 
he  could  arise  from  his  grave — were  ^  com- 
bined without  combination.^  Some  portiona  of 
the  building  were  overgrown  with  ivy,  and 
the  most  luxuriant  creepers  clung,  and  twisted, 
and  formed  a  fantastic  garnishing  from  wall 
to  wall,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  old  house  cf 
Ballydunlawn.  A  colony  of  rooks  bad  token 
absolute  possession  of  the  tower's  turrets ;  and 
very  appropriate  they  looked,  particularly  in 
the  evening,  when,  after  their  predatory  excur- 
sions to  the  adjacent  farms,  they  curved  and 
whirled  in  the  air  over  their  ancient  doniok 
for  full  twenty  minutes  before  retaming  tb 
their  nests. 

To  the  left  of  this  multitudinous  maa 
broad  clear  lake,  studded  witfa  what 
psss^  amongst  those  who  knew  no  hattd^*imr 
vblctfnic  islands,  composed  as  thsy-weneivof 
'stobes  of  Paribus  hUes,  iriled  wItkNil  yqptoflitn 
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aujr   spedes  of  arrangement,  and  too  closely 
united  to  serve  as  habitations  for  the  water- 
fowl.   Luckily  for  the  picturesque  effect  of  the 
lake,  wild  flow^ra,  and  lichens  of  many  colours, 
were  creeping  over  the  stones;  and  one  island 
appeared  a  perfect  pile  of  many -tinted  gold,  for 
it   was  completely    covered    by    wall-flowers. 
There  they  had  increased  and  multiplied  (to 
use  the  extended  phraseology  of  the  gardener) 
^  ainoe  the  world  was  a  world  ;y  and  certainly 
I  never  saw  any  sight  so  gorgeously  beautiful. 
All  the  perfumes  of  Araby  seemed  to  breathe 
over  the  placid  surface  of  that  gentle  lake,  as 
the  breese  came — now  richly   freighted — and 
DOW  not  so  heavily — ^borne  down  by  the  deli- 
dbns  odmirs  of  the  golden  island.     I  have  sate 
'«n  the  bank,  and  could  positively  count  the 
passing  across  my  cheek  of  each  gentle  gale, 
from  the  fading-*  then  renewing — then  fading 
— *HheD    renewing   perfume.      It  was  all  too 
exquisite  to  sit  beneath  the  shade  of  a  delicate 
Pe^an  Klac  that  grew  thereon— delicate  even 
in  its  widely-extending  and  towering  height — 
•ad'  see  the  auo  sinking  gradually  behind  that 
ftjVBSf  UU*  bidding  »  ^bcious  good-oigfat  to  the 
vbiMiift'whidi  VTB   dwdUt  and   leaving  the 
towcat  %asfniiBDee;  irfth.  fv«ry  txpt,  and  flower, 
^nfljli^  mik'k^  fkfAMfyn  fii^ikmj  ni/fk^ 
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he  would  again  bless  and  invigorate  them  by 
his  presence  ~  then  to  gaze  upon  the  lake  look- 
ing so  bright  and  natural  in  its  grotesque  green 
girdle.  Da  what  we  will  with  the  **  watery 
world,"  we  can  neither  change  its  aspect  nor  its 
quality ;  it  will  not  be  moulded  or  adorned  like 
the  earth ;  nor  will  it  assume  the  fantasies  of 
fire  at  our  pleasure — it  is  ever,  from  the  lake  to 
the  ocean,  "  great,  glorious,  and  free,"  paying 
its  only  tribute  to  the  Almighty  for  the  myste- 
rious power  He  bestowed  upon  it,  by  reflecting 
his  everlasting  skies  on  its  surface  ! — Directly 
above  the  bank,  the  branches  of  my  favourite 
lilac  cross  each  other ;  and  in  doing  so^  form  a 
sort  of  vista,  which  is  terminated  by  the  turrets 
of  the  castle ;  most  probably  the  oldest  portion 
of  the  incongruous  building.  Over  those  turrets 
the  rooks  are  sporting  with  rather  more  gaiety 
than  befits  the  character  of  such  *^  ancient  gen- 
tlemen.^'  Would  that  I  could  understand  their 
language  I — ^  caw  !  caw  I*'  though  it  be^  it  has 
its  varieties  of  sound,  its  diflerent  intoDationsi 
from  the  deep-toned  ^*  caw^  of  some  grey- 
headed senator,  to  the  flippant  obsenratioa  of 
the  yearling  bird,  anxious  to  be  heard  and 
known  amongst  hih  fellows.  It  it  curioaa  to 
note  the  order  with  which»  after  their  dajf^a 
rambling,  they  arrive  at  their  reddenoe^  <  |ira» 
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ceded  by  the  advanced  guard,  followed  closely 
on  the  wing  by  the  centre,  and  brought  up  in  a 
style  that  would  not  discredit  the  generalship 
of  his  Grace  of  Wellington.  I  believe  rooks, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been  considered  a 
republic ;  if  so,  it  is  a  republic  admitting  of  no 
radicalism.  Depend  upon  it,  rooks  are  all  high 
Conservatives ;  their  laws  are  too  wise  to  admit 
of  alteration ;  they  labour  unceasingly  to  keep 
up  the  dignity  of  Church  and  State,  and  uni- 
formly patronise  old  castles,  and  the  trees 
and  turrets  of  every  bishop's  residence  in  the 
three  kingdoms; — their  nests  descend  from 
father  to  son ;  and  if  by  chance  a  spirit  of  ap- 
propriation enter  into  the  noddle  of  some  cun- 
ning yet  half-witted  bird,  and  he  steal  a  single 
stick  from  his  grand-uncle,  or  grand-aunt  rook, 
observe  his  punishment — why  all  the  senators 
draw  bills  upon  him  immediately,  and  he  dare 
not  so  much  as  defend  the  fabric  he  and  his 
wife  intended  to  call  their  own,  from  spoliation ; 
erary  stick  is  torn  from  his  nest,  and  he  is  done 
unto  MB  he  wanted  to  do  to  others. 

The  rooks  had  all  arrived,  and  were  whirling 
in  tfato  airi  some  few  only  having  alighted  on 
the  castle  walla,  to  relieve  the  sentries,  or  in- 
qttiie  aAie  the  health  of  snoh  as  were  either  too 
eiUL  or  loo  j^iMg  to  oceompmy  them  ia  their 
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day^s  search  after  health  and  independence. 
The  \^'ater-fowl  were  dimpling  the  lake  in  a 
thousand  places, — now  diving  after  a  silly  fish, 
then  darting  at  some  of  those  animated  gems 
whose  birth  is  ushered  by  the  rising  sun,  and 
who  die  with  the  setting  of  the  same. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  huntsman's  hum — 
'^  Tira  la !  tira  la  P  Nothing  could  have  ex- 
ceeded the  tranquillity  of  the  last  hour.  The 
^'  caw^  of  the  rooks,  at  its  proper  time,  tells  of 
the  quiet  of  earth ;  for  only  at  such  hours  do 
they  congregate  in  the  air.  But  the  huntii^; 
music  burst  upon  my  ear  just  aa— (such  ia 
human  nature  !) — I  had  almost  wearied  of  the 
surrounding  stillness.  Right  merrily  it  came^-— 
at  first  from  beyond  the  tallest  trees, — thea  aa 
if  the  woods  had  wild  voices  of  their  own,  and 
every  trunk  were  animate  with  life^ — then 
nearer, — and  then,  without  heeding  the  regular 
boundaries  of  the  avenue,  men,  horses,  and  dog« 
came  sweeping  down  the  glen,  to  the  wide 
space  fronting  the  entrance  of  fialIyduoUwB« 
It  was  a  wild  and  spirit-stirring  sighu  QfHi; 
of  the  gentlemen  had  fastened  the  foz'a  bruahp*^ 
(or,  as  a  cockney  friend  of  mine  irreyeraQtly' 
called  it,  the  fox's  tail :  heard  ye  ev^  tbe  l{kf^. 
O  SODS  of  Nimrod  I— •  fox's  tetf/)— in  hid  JmKi 
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which  waved,  not  ungracefully,  over  his  shoul- 
der. The  old  huntsman  and  the  whippers-in 
appeared  in  high  spirits;  and  the  party,  to 
judge  from  the  alacrity  with  which  they  sprang 
a£P  their  high-mettled  horses,  and  then  bounded 
into  the  great  entrance-hall,  were  not  at  all 
fatigued  by  the  day's  sport.  Every  Irish  hunt, 
be  it  known  to  you,  gentle  English  reader,  has 
its  attendant  fool.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  my 
giddy-pated  countrymen ;  but  really  I  never 
oould  discover  much  wisdom  in  a  hunting 
party,  and  cannot  but  admit  that  it  would  be 
sadly  at  a  loss  to  find  a  resting-place  among&t 
them.  For  all  that,  I  do  not  exactly  mean  to 
place  the  cap  and  bells  on  all  the  heads  of  the 
hunters;  only  to  repeat  that  every  Irish  hunt 
has  its  attendant  fool — a  sort  of  privileged 
jcslet' — a  **  Wamba,*  favoured  by  all  the 
''^^Cedrics'*  as  well  as  the  "  Ourths"  of  the 
fatnfly.  I  looked  amongst  the  crowd  in  vain 
for  Daonmick.  He  horses  and  dogs  were 
dilrevgiilg  towards  their  stables  and  kennels,' 
Istt^Hhg  ^]y  a  few  stragglers  on  the  la  wn— ^beg- 
gsrtldikfly,  who  «« lUIow  tike  hunt ''  frikntfaj 
#ellLfiMrikllid  exptctatioft  df  Mfii6g  i4P  tfifcf ' 
a«ii|»'^t!he  MttiAidlni;  ftet  I  WAU-ilofc  ii^ 
UbliUUkmjwhett^M  f-beiSilir^fki'<lHiP 
iMM  bam  bad  hfl|»peMd  to  the  poor  creatare» 
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when  I  heard  the  shrill  braying  of  his  doukey 
in  the  wood.     The  bray   was  answered    by  a 
shout  of  laughter  from  the  grooms      At  last  I 
perceived  him  diverging  from  a  thicket,  in  any- 
thing but  a  straight  line.     However  Dominick 
might    feel   disposed,   it  was  evident  that  old 
Fanny,    notwithstanding    her    amiable    name, 
would  only  go  her  own  way, — it  was,  I  confess 
the  truth,  her  usual  habit.     Her  ears,  as  Do- 
minick said  afterwards,  ^'  had  been  ativered  for 
wickedness  all  day ;"  and  instead  of  going,  as 
the  fool  appeared  to  wish,  towards  the  servants' 
offices,  Dominick  and  his  donkey,  or,  to  write 
correctly,  the  donkey  and  Dominick,  made  to- 
wards the  bank  where  I  had  been  sitting. 

Nothing  could  be  more  grotesque  than  their 
appearance.  Fanny's  long  flexible  ears  were 
adorned  by  bunches  of  many-coloured  feathers^ 
and  the  saddle  was  hung  round  with  bits  of  tin, 
broken  scallop-shells,  long  tufts  composed  of 
scarlet  and  green  worsted,  and  a  few  old  hawksT 
bells,  which  jingled  and  tinkled  as  they  drew 
near  the  lake.  My  hero  rode  without  stirrups, 
and  hinted  his  wishes  to  his  Dapple  by  poking 
his  heels  (round  which  were  wound  a  wrealh  of 
hawthorn)  into  her  sides.  His  jacket  was  IJKled 
scarlet,  and  his  ill-fitting  trowsen  were  lowed 
over  it  with  pieces  of  green  and  Uue  ribboo ;. 
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from  the  top  of  a  conical  cap,  formed  of  grey 
rabbit-Bkin»  flowed  a  purple  and  yellow  pen- 
non; and  his  long  arms  embraced  what  ap- 
peared to  me  a  hen-coop. 

**  She  takes  advantage  of  me^  so  she  does,  me 
lady,^  he  exclaimecl,  while  letting  the  coop  fall 
on  the  sward,  and  flinging  himself  off  his 
donkey  the  next  moment — ^^  she  takes  advan- 
tage of  me,  so  she  does,  as  the  Kilkenny  cat 
said  when  she  was  eat  to  the  tail.  She  knew  I 
couldn't  show  my  skill  on  her,  with  that  devil 
of  a  coop ; — the  curse  of  Crom'ell  on  it  V* 

"  Dominick !  Dominick  I  did  not  I  promise 
you  a  shilling  if  you  would  not  swear  for  a 
week  ?" 

*'  And  didn*t  I  tell  you,  my  lady,  I  couldn't 
promise  you  not  to  swear  ?  What  other  com- 
fort have  I  in  the  wide  world,  since  the  masther 
cut  me  off  to  one  glass  of  whiskey  apday  ?  I 
wouldn't  mislead  your  honour  for  Fann's  ears 
full  of  diamonds ;  and  so  I  can't  promise  not  to 
■wear?'' 

^  Were  you  in  at  the  death,  Dominick  P'' 

**  The  death !— is  it  the  death  t  No ;  nor 
the  life  either.  Sure  Maather  Alfred  nabbed 
me^  as  if  I  wan't  prime  to  follow  the  hunt. 
Hihtdo!  hurrool    Talley-bo,  ye  diTila  I" 

^  Haahf  Dominiek,  you.  muat  not  twear.* 

<"  Bkned  Almighty  I— cant  you  do  as  the 
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ould  masther  above  used  to  do,  long  ago? — 
can't  ye  let  on  niver  to  hear  what  doesn't  plase 
you  ?  He  always  aid  it  hindered  him  of  a  dale 
of  trouble.** 

I  knew  that  Dominick  alluded  to  an  old 
gentleman  who  had  died  a  few  weeks  previously 
in  the  neighbourhood,  worn  down  by  habitual 
inebriety > — one  **'  too  proud  to  beg,  too  proud 
to  work,"  whose  life  had  been  a  chronicle  of 
Irish  failings,  and  whose  death,  awful  as  it  was» 
was  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

**'  Hindered  him  of  trouble  at  the  time;  but 
what  did  it  bring  him  at  the  end  T^  I  inquired, 
forgetting  that  the  creature  I  addressed  was 
supposed  to  be  devoid  of  reason. 

**  The  pit-hole,  and  the  could  clay,  and  the 
dirty  worms  for  the  body;  and,  for  what  the 
priest  do  be  always  talking  about— the  sow],  you 
know,**  he  said,  lowering  his  voice,  and  gather- 
ing his  brows  over  his  eyes,  **  the  aowl,  you 
know ; — ^you,  that  has  the  skill  and  the  lamingt 
tell  mey  what  for  that  f* 

There  was  an  awfulness  in  the  question  that 
fairly  startled  me^  and  glad  I  was  to  perceive 
the  fine  animated  youth,  ^  Masther  Alfiedy^ 
coming  to  my  assistance. 

"  Well,  Nick-Jiave  you  got  him  aefe  V  be, 
breathlessly  inquired. 
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"  Ay,  masther; — safe  enough  in  the  coop." 

**  Nick,  what  shall  we  do  with  him  ?^ 

"  Eh — eh  ?"*  laughed  Dominick,  with  his 
growling  grin.  ^*  A  fool  'ud  ha'  thought  a* 
that  afbre  he  brought  him — but  a  wise  man  I — 
jroull  be  a  counshilor,  Masther  Alfred." 

**  Cousin,  can  you  tell  me  ?" 

The  term  cousin  was  never  applied  to  me 
but  when  Alfred  got  into  a  scrape,  and  wanted 
me  to  get  him  out  of  it. 

"  Cousin  mine,*^  I  replied,  laughing;  "  how 
can  I  tell,  without  knowing  what  you  have  in 
that  dirty-looking  prison  ?^ 

••  O  !  you  don't  know — ^guess  !" 

«  A  fox  r 

•*  No^ — thank  you — we  killed  that" 

**  You  need  not  thank  me,  Alfred ;  I  would 
not  have  killed  it." 

**  What  would  you  have  done  with  it,  then  ?^ 

"  Let  it  go.'' 

**  That  18  so  foolish — so  like  a  woman." 

**  Thank  you,  now,  young  gentleman.  Boys 
are  certainly  horrid  inventions,  particularly 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty  * 

^  fi6ys  r  repeated  Alfred^  con  tempt  ucnulyt 
(he  was  jaat  seventeen ;)  ^  boy%  indeed  I  Fd 
Ili^yoa'tolbKiir- 

VM.  Ill 
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«  What's  in  the  coop  ?" 

"  Why,  your  friends  the  rooks  have  been 
telling  you  this  half-hour." 

I  looked  up,  and  certainly  a  dense  mass  of 
those  dark  birds  had  congregated  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  coop,  and  were  cawing  in  a  shrill , 
bitter  tone. 

"  And  Fanny  told  you  by  the  way  she  walk- 
ed,'' chimed  in  Dominick.  ^*  She  didn't  go  as 
she  does  whin  she  has  only  sich  a  beautiful  boy 
as  meself  to  carry." 

Alfred  opened  the  fastening,  and  there  I  saw 
a  noble  old  eagle,  a  fishing  eagle — osprey,  I 
believe,  is  its  proper  name.  A  leather  thong 
had  been  passed  across  his  breast  under  his 
wings ;  and  his  thick,  bare,  yellow  legs  were 
tied  with  a  strong  cord.  He  lay,  thus  shackled, 
on  his  back ;  and  though  I  confess  my  lamen- 
tations were  loud  at  thus  fettering  the  lord  of 
the  air,  when  I  observed  his  flashing  eye,  and 
the  determination  with  which  he  clenched  his 
talons  whenever  a  hand  approached  him,  I  felt 
that  our  safety  lay  in  his  chains. 

<'  What  a  glorious  bird,  Alfred  r  I  excUm- 
ed ;  **  did  you  catch  him  ?** 

*^  Catch  him  T  repeated  the  boy^  sumying^ 
his  prize ;  <*  no,  cousin,  I  never  to  uj 
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an  eagle  yet.  I  have  tried  though ;  and  I 
helped  to  tie  up  that  old  fellow  before  I  gave 
him  in  charge  to  Dominick  to  bring  here." 
"  Where  did  you  get  him,  then  ?* 
•*  Why,  ril  tell  you,  if  youll  have  patience  to 
listen,  and  donU  laugh  ;  but  I  know  there  is  one 
part  of  it  you  will  not  laugh  at.  I  was  fully 
mounted ;  but,  I  say,  if  you  had  only  seen  the 
bay  mare — ^'pon  my  honour,  she'd  go  over  any- 
thing— anything  in  Ireland,  and  the  colonel 
said  so.^' 

**  Over  the  Tower  of  Hook,  or  the  Rock  of 
Casfael,  Alfred  ?'' 

**  Ah,  be  quiet,  now ;— anything  in  reason.  I 
hate  to  talk  to  you,  you  are  so  precise  and 
English  to  the  very  letter,  in  everything.*^ 

**  Not  exactly/*  I  replied,  half-blushing  at  a 
compliment  I  did  not  deserve. 
*•  But  the  eagle,  Alfred  ?*' 
*'  Well,  I  was  on  the  bay  mare,  and  had  got 
on  my  new  cap.     Did  you  see  my  hunting 
cap?" 

**  If  you  have  again  mounted  the  mare  in  all 
jaar  finery,  I  shall  never  hear  about  the  eagle, 
Alfrad." 

"**  Abj  bodierl  you  put  me  out  an.  Well 
Ibm,  you  know  Aera  waa  an  anetion  at  the 
CMdb  diia  mornhg.  "-AM  *die  poor  M  gmife- 
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man's  furniture,  and  guns,  and  horses ;  ay,  and 
even  the  pictures — the  pictures  he  valued  so 
highly,  and  used  to  tell  me  such  beautiful 
stories  about  when  I  was  a  very  little  boy — all 
to  be  sold ;  and  the  horrid  sherifTs  officers ! 
Oh,  how  I  longed  to  unmuzzle  Banquo  at  them, 
and  hunt  them  up  the  mountains !  Do  you 
know,  Frank  Ryley  said  it  was  better  fun  hunt- 
ing a  gauger,  long  ago,  than  a  fox.** 

"  For  shame,  Alfred ;  Frank  Ryley  does  you 
no  good." 

*'  Oh,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  his  saying 
that  now,  because  the  spirit's  all  out  of  the 
country  —  quite  gone.  Ever  since  new  lawi 
and  regulations  iiave  been  made,  there  is  no 
fun  in  anything.  Well,  I  stopped  the  bay 
mare;  she  did  not  like  it  though,  she  is  so  fond 
of  the  hounds.  Tally-ho  !  after  them  I  Would 
it  do  to  call  a  mare  Lightning,  cousin  ?  I 
thought  I  would  ask  you — Lightning  aoundi 
so  well,  don't  it  ?  Frank,  bring  out  Light* 
ning !" 

*'  Go  on  with  your  story,  Alfred ;  if  you 
mount  the  mare  again  and  flouruh  your  whip 
so^  you  will  never  have  done." 

**  I  beg  jToiir  pardon ;  I  diwmmmM^  and 
went  into  the  old  gallery ;  there  tbcj  iM^-  idl- 
ing the  pIctUTei,  ^  k  whole  peit^  il^00M^ 
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rascals  and  black|i;uard  shopkeepers  lying  across 
the  embroidered  sofas  that  the  old  gentleman 
told  me  many  a  time  were  worked  by  his  great 
aunt,  the  duchess  he  was  so  fond  of  talking 
about.  The  picture  selling  was  one  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely — the  very  same  duchess.  A  little 
hole  had  been  poked  in  her  side,  at  the  time  of 
the  rebellion  ;  but  never  mind  that,  it's  a  beau- 
tiful picture. 

*^ '  ril  have  that  picture,'  said  the  wife  of  a 
whisky-seller  at  CooldufF;  *  it's  the  very  moral 
of  our  Peg.  1*11  have  that  picture  any  way, 
if  I  flio  pay  for  it,  though  its  masther  never 
paid  me  for  the  hundred  gallons  and  more  of 
the  rale  Cork,  which  he  got  out  of  my  bran- 
new  cask/ 

**' Mrs.  Casey,  ma*am,  you  forget  though, 
io  you  do.  that  it  was  his  honour^'s  father'^s 
custom  and  bis  own  that  was  the  making  of 
you  all ;  and  if  you  hadn't  the  dirty  drop  in 
you,  ]t*B  not  foifietting  it  youM  be,  though  he 
might  owe  you  a  trifle  of  money  when  he  dieii,^ 
said  B  stranger,  a  very  old  man,  who  was  wrap- 
pad  in  a  blue  frieie  coat,  and  kept  his  hat 
■kmched  ovar  hia  fiuse. 

<WM**^>¥4Hvrniri  jMckiv^your  pickiiiga  peatly 
^blibift'Aatt*  csptUued  .tli^  woqap,  betwe^  the 
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ment  by  the  rude  wit  of  strangers,  or  the  less 
frequent,  but  heart-rending  lamentations  of 
some  few  who  remembered  their  old  friend  and 
protector  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  ^  I'm 
thinking  you  got  them  chape,*  she  added. 

'^Mf  I  paid  a  hundred  guineas  in  heavy 
goold,  I  should  think  anything  he  regarded 
clieap,'  replied  the  honest-hearted  fellow,  who 
was  about  quitting  the  room,  when  my  naming 
a  larger  sum  for  the  beautiful  duchess  than  had 
as  yet  been  offered,  arrested  his  attention.  I 
loved  the  picture  for  the  sake  of  the  deady  and 
was  resolved  to  outbid  Mrs.  Casey.  The  greasy 
fat  woman  looked  at  me  for  a  moment ;  then 
dipping  her  hand  into  the  depths  of  her  pocket, 
pulled  up  a  blue  worsted  sock,  or  half  stocking, 
whose  ankle  was  secured  by  a  dirty  leather 
thong.  She  undid  the  string,  and  showering 
on  the  table  a  curious  mixture  of  copper,  silver, 
and  golden  coins,  she  again  looked  in  my  face. 

*  See  there,  young  'squire,  I've  all  that  to  spend 
as  I  plaze,  and  bate  it  if  you  can.^  I  lauj^ied, 
and  bid  again.  We  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  room ;  '  Hurroo !  f<^  Mrs.  Casey 
and    Coolduff/     shouted    the    raggamuffine. 

*  Hurra  for  the  ould  stock  V  replied  my  aged 
friend,  whirling  his  staff  over  his  head ;  *  the 
gentry,  the  heart's  blood  cyf  the  gently  Ar 
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ever  I'  *Hiirroo  for  Coolduffl— we're  indipin- 
dent  mimbers  of  the  counthry  we  live  in,  and 
T\\  prove  it  I'  said  a  little  rascal,  a  shoemaker, 
who  reads  the  newspapers  to  Ballybriggin.  As 
he  spoke,  he  sprang  upon  a  table  that  had  once 
been  handsome,  but  in  a  moment  my  old  friend 
with  the  staff  pulled  him  down,  and  shoved  him 
out  of  the  window ;  don't  look  frightened,  the 
window  was  not  very  far  from  the  garden  : 
there  would  have  been  a  grand  row  but  for  the 
officers,  and  the  pocQ*  auctioneer  bawled  for  si- 
lence until  convinced  tliat  he  himself  was  the 
noisiest  in  the  room;  the  auction  proceeded, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  company  remained  with 
the  *  young  gentleman  P 

^^  Mrs.  Casey  burst  out  crying,  declared  she 
was  unfairly  bet,  and  that  she  would  not  spind 
another  halfpenny  in  the  cant — and  so  the  beau- 
tiful duchess  is  mine !" 

*'  Bravo»  Alfred  ! — ^but  did  you  pay  for  it  ?" 

'*  Ahy  be  quiet,  will  you  ?  No,  but  my  fap- 
tber  will ;  and  the  auctioneer  ascertained  that. 
I  tfAd  my  father  I  would  give  bim  Ponto  in- 
■tead*  and  be  said  he  would  take  me  at  my 
woid.'' 

«  But  the  ei^e,  Alfred?*' 
.  ^  Patmiea^  My  niw;  never  knew  a  woman 
•lliTCrfMilieQte'jeti    I  looked  about  Ibr  the  dd 
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uiau  in  the  blue  coat — he  was  gone.  I  got  out 
of  the  gallery  as  quick  as  I  could.  *  Ah,  sir,' 
says  Michael  Murphy,  (you  remember  how 
faithful  Michael  was  to  his  poor  master,)  '  the 
quality  have  not  the  heart  to  come  near  the 
home,  since  the  ould  gentleman's  gone.*  I 
passed  by  his  study,  Michael  following  at  my 
lieels. 

"  *  Don't  go  in  there,  Master  Alfred,'  said 
the  poor  fellow,  ^  he  died  there  with  his  head 
on  my  arm,  and  the  door. houlted  to  keep  out 
the  bailiffs.'  '  Mick,'  says  he,  reaching  his 
jiand  (and  it  trembling  like  an  aspen)  to  the 
table,  ^  Mick/  says  he,  *  give  me  a  drop  to  wet 
my  lips,  and  let  it  be  stronger  than  the  last.' 

^^ '  Here's  a  drop,  yer  honour,'  says  I,  *  but  I 
can't  make  it  no  stronger,  sir,  for  it's  ten  times 
above  proof!' 

"  ^  It's  the  could  that  has  entered  my  heart, 
theii,^  says  he ;  *  and  yet,  Mick,  it  is  not  as 
could  to  the  world,  as  the  world  is  to  me  ;*  and 
without  a  sigh  or  a  moan  he  died  up  that  mi- 
nute.' 

^ '  It  was  a  true  word  for  him,^  added  Mick 
Murphy,  *  but  mre  even  the  rate  had  left  ik^ 
houee  the  week  ajore!  Do  you  know,"  cori- 
tinued  the  generoui^hearted  boy,  "  that  I  gsvtt' 
all  my  money  to  Mick,— and  I  Mt  «D'%lld» 
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that  I  rtished  down  the  hack-stairs  instead  of 
the  front,  —  and  there,  directly  opposite  the 
coach-house  door,  was  Brilliant,  the  eaf^Ie, 
chained,  in  his  usual  place ;  and  a  whole  tribe 
of  bratSi  young  and  old,  with  that  splo-footed 
Casey,  the  whiskey-seller's  son,  at  their  head« 
shying  stones  at  the  noble  bird.  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  how  the  bird  looked  at  them, 
and  how  I  exercised  my  whip  on  their  backs. 
The  glorious  fellow  !  I  knew  there  was  no  one 
there  to  feed  him ;  so  I  brought  him  here.  1 
will  rivet  a  silver  chain  to  his  leg ;  and  suppose 
we  were  to  build  him  an  eyrie  on  the  lake  P  It 
may  be  a  beautiful  eyrie — all  of  rocks  and 
shelU  and  wild  flowers  of  the  mountains  and 
the  rivers^and  we  may  crown  it  with  a  branch 
of  the  glorious  cedar, — so  dark,  so  grand,  and 
so  enduring.  Ay,  cousin,  let  us  build  him  an 
eyrie  on  the  lake  P 

**  Better  let  him  go,*^  said  a  deep  calm  voice 
from  behind  Dominick, 

I  tufoed  to  seek  the  speaker,  and  0aw  a  ve^ 
nemUe-lodcing  man  enfolded  in  a  blue  frieae 
cfHV  <*I0  hand  resting  on  a  staff,  while  the 
ofh/at,  waa  occupied  in  remo^iog  Jiia  bat.  'I 
n^^-'mif-Bp  in.iocb    green  jat  veveMnd 
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perfectly  white  hair  fell  in  thick  curls  over  his 
shoulders. 

"  Better  let  him  go,  master !  he  will  find 
himself  a  better  eyrie  than  you  could  build/' 

"  Oh,  is  it  you  ?  Why,  where  did  you  go 
to  this  morning  when  I  wanted  you  ?"  observed 
the  boy,  evidently  recognising  an  acquaintance. 
''  Where  I  saw  you  save  poor  Brilliant  from 
insult,"  he  said,  in  a  better  accent  than  I  ex- 
pected from  his  appearance.  *^  Do,  master,  let 
him  go.  I  have  a  right  to  ask  the  favour;  for 
this  very  time  fifty  years  I  took  him  from  the 
nest." 
"  You !" 

^^  Ay,  me  !  The  ould  gentleman's  gone,  and 
I  am  forgotten  ;  for  I've  been  long  in  foreign 
parts ;  longer  than  I  would  have  been  bad  I 
known  of  his  troubles ;  but  I  left  him  wealthy ; 
and  when  we  leave  people  wealthy,  we  never 
think  they  can  be  unfortunate. 

"  We  two  were  boys  together ;  and  he  had  a 
fancy  for  an  eaglet ;  and  though  his  body's  with 
corruption,  and  his  house  desolate  this  blessed 
evening,  who  ever  then  gainsaid  his  wish! 
Whew!  whew!  Brilliant  I  Whew— w— P  he 
continued,  addressing  the  captive  Uid,  who 
showed  DO  symptoms  of  ferodty  towarda.jjbi  an- 
dent  acqiwintanoe.    He  stooped  ami  udid^ils 
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fasteDiDgs.  The  eagle  grasped  with  its  talons 
the  wrist  he  presented  to  it,  and  in  a  moment 
was  sitting  proudly  and  erect  upon  the  stranger's 
arm.  The  rooks,  who  had  flapped  their  wings 
over  the  royal  bird  in  his  captivity,  now  as- 
cended in  a  body,  still,  however,  hovering 
ovex  him ;  he  flapped  his  brown  wings,  stretched 
his  neck,  and  screamed.  Away  wheeled  his 
insulters  to  their  domicile — not  a  rook  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  air ;  and  I  doubt  if  the  boldest  of 
the  band  poked  their  beaks  beyond  the  turrets. 
I  was  ashamed  of  my  favourites.  The  old  man 
pointed  to  them  and  laughed  a  scornful  laugh. 
^*  Like  the  world  I  like  the  world  !^  was  all  he 
muttered,  while  stroking  the  eagle's  head.  But 
I  felt — that  old  man  could  have  taught  me  much 
wisdom* 

"  Let  him  go,**  he  persisted,  *^  for  nearly  half 
a  century  he  was  fed  by  his  hand.  He  knew 
the  place,  and  loved  his  master.  His  master  is 
dead ;  the  place  desolate  I  Let  the  bird  return 
to  his  nature ;  he  will  remember  his  hatching 
nest;  with  you  he  will  be  fierce  and  furious. 
You  cannot  tame  him  noir*^ 

^  He  hai  foigot  his  home  amid  the  craga,^ 
laidAUied. 

Again  that  dd  man  laughed.  '^No,  not 
^timtt  natun;  txj  bun;  hefU  wing  over  the 
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callest  trees  yonder  for  the  desolate  Saltees.  Let 
me  throw  him  up !" 

*•  Ay,  do !"  said  Alfred, 

The  stranger  cast  him  in  the  air.  Once, 
twice,  the  bird  wheeled  round  his  head,  and 
tlicn,  as  if  perfectly  conscious  that  his  liberty 
had  been  restored  to  him  by  the  hand  which 
once  deprived  him  of  the  blessing — he  rose  ma- 
jestically upwards  and  upwards,  and  then,  when 
looking  to  our  unassisted  eyes  hardly  bigger 
than  a  wren,  he  darted  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  wild  and  desolate  islands  which  skirt  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland.  I  looked,  when  my 
gaze  was  withdrawn  from  the  sky,  for  the  blue- 
coated  stranger ;  but  he  had  disappeared  with 
the  «  Old  EagW 
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PART  IV. 


FLORENCE  O'DONNELL. 

**  Why,  then,  Mrhat's  come  over  the  ould  place  to 
turn  yer  heart  agin  it,  Miss  Florry  ?  Isn't  the 
house  the  same  you  were  bom  in  (barrin'  what's 
fallen  down  of  it)  ?  And  ain't  the  big  ould  trees 
the  very  ones  you  danced  under,  for  many  a  long 
midsummer-day,  without  trouble  or  sorrow  (bad 
cess  to  it  I)  ?  An'  the  poor  masther,  ain't  he  the 
same,  when  he's  himself?  and  sure  it's  quare.  if 
the  people's  not  the  same,  true  in  heart  to  the 
ould  family  ?  And  if  the  dear  ould  masther 
(God  rest  his  soul  in  glory  hereafter !)  was  to  be 
taken,  still,  my  darlint  young  lady,  what  need 
*ud  there  be  for  you  to  go  into  funin  parts, 
where,  as  in  Portugale,  though  111  allow  they^re 
the  beat  o*  Christians,  still  theyVe  strangers  ? 
Strugen  I  oh,  but  itfs  a  could  word  f — like 
the  iMigh  of  the  wintar's  wind.  I  never  could 
tram  to  fmriiMii»  *oidy  when  thcyVe   ship- 
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wrecked  on  the  cruel  rocks  forenint  us ;  then, 
to  be  sure,  the  pity  comes  over  one ;  and  the 
greater  the  trouble  the  greater  the  love, — ^and 
why  not  ? — sure  it's  all  we  have  to  give/' 

"  Just  so,  all  we  have  to  give,"  replied  Flo- 
rence O'Donnell  to  her  nurse ;  "  all  we  have  to 
give!'^  she  repeated,  and  her  fine  eyes  filled 
with  tears ;  ^'  and  that  is  the  reason  why,  in  a 
few  months,  I  shall  leave  my  native  country, 
and  never  see  it  more  !" 

^^  Anan  !'^  exclaimed  the  ould  creature,  look- 
ing up  from  her  knitting ;  ^^  lave  ould  Ireland 
because  you  have  nothing  to  give  ?  Why,  my 
jewel,  havn^t  your  people  been  giving,  giving, 
giving  for  the  last  five  hundred  years,  and  maybe 
more,  until  sorra  a  thing  theyVe  left  themselves 
either  to  give  or  keep  ?  And  sure,  darlint,  you 
might  expect  a  little  of  it  back  now,  if  you 
wanted  it.*^ 

"From  whom  might  I  expect  it?'*  said 
Florence ; "  from  whom,  nurse  ? — ^from  the  cot- 
ters who  lived  rent-free  on  my  grandfather^s 
tate,  and  are  themselves  now  without 
food  to  save  them  from  starving  ?-^WnD  the 
troops  of  friends  who  crowded  here  when  my 
poor  father  lived  his  wild  life,  to  drink  dwaC 
and  eat  veiiison  ?— from  the  scores  of  poor  reti- 
dons,  who,  since  the  ODonnells  haw  gnwn 
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poor,  have  discovered  that  they  are  more  nearly 
related  to  the  Donnells  without  the  O,  who  hap- 
pen to  be  rich? — from  such  am  I  to  expect 
gifts?  No.  nurse,  no;  these  crumbling  walls 
will  serve  for  shelter  to  my  poor  grandfather 
until  he  breathes  his  last ;  and  then  I  will  make 
a  voyage  to  Portugal,  and  seek,  with  my  cousin 
Isabel,  the  protection  of  St.  Ursula,  within  her 
holy  walls." 

•*  O  Miss  Florry  P  expostulated  the  old  wo- 
man, while  tears  fell  from  her  eyes;  ^^  sure  the 
saints  have  ever  a  care  over  poor  Ireland  ;  and 
what  would  ail  you — if  you  have  a  calling 
that  way,  and  won't  be  pacified  any  other — to 
step  into  a  convent  in  Kilkenny,  or  Enniscorthy, 
or  Dublin  itself,  before  going  on  the  salt-sea, 
away  from  all  who  love  you  ?" 

**  Who  are  the  all  ?**  inquired  the  last  of  her 
race,  sadly. 

'*  Why,  sure,  there's  myself,  and  Connor  the 
cold  butler,  and  Noma  the  faithful  baste^ 
and " 

^  And,''  said  Flora,  smiling  mournfully, 
**  Connor,  and  Nelly,  and  Noma;  and  Noma, 
■od  Nelly,  and  Connor  I" 

^  Wdl,  wen  r  exclaimed  the  ddKrvant,bursi- 
iagjntateen;  ^  ud  what agniSce  it?  Don*l 
i*i.|^  fill  «i&  iU  one  lieertaaBdaotils?  and 
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sure  that^s  better,  any  way,  than  the  could  winds 
of  a  strange  country.*' 

"  The  winds  of  Portugal  breathe  softly,"^ 
said  the  young  devotee;  "  softly  and  warmly." 

"  Not  on  you  will  they  breathe  softly  and 
warmly/^  replied  the  nurse;  ^'  the  thing  that 
warms  the  wind  is  love.**' 

Florence  O'Donnell  was  born  during  the 
few  minutes  of  a  brief  eclipse^  and  the  super- 
stition of  her  country  declared  that  her  life 
would  be  one  of  sorrow.  Whether  she  had 
heard  the  prophecy  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
certainly  it  was  fulfilled.  She  was  one  of  those 
upon  whom  a  shadow  ever  rests — who  hear  of 
sunshine,  but  do  not  feel  its  rays — who  claim 
affinity  with  the  gloomier  works  of  nature-— 
who  form  garlands  of  willow,  and  violets^  and 
lily  of  the  valley — who  sing  songs  of  sadnewi 
because  they  echo  the  feeling  and  sensibility  of 
their  souls — whose  smiles  convey  the  idea  of 
tears.  In  my  young  days  I  knew  her,  and  she 
would  occasionally  invite  me  to  play  with  her. 
Play  with  her  I  Child  though  I  wasi  I  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  playing  with  a  mooiK 
beam.  I  loved,  however,  to  walk  nlently  with 
her.  under  the  old  trees  of  the  long  aTenue ;  , 
and  I  would  crouch  by  her  side,  while  she  read  ^ 
to  her  grandfather — then  the  moat  patn^nb^'  f 
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looking  man  I  ever  mw — the  old  chronicles,  id 
which  he  delighted,  or  more  frequently  still 
the  lives  of  the  saints.  And  from  her  I  learned 
many  wailiifg  songs  and  legends,  (sad  ones,) 
and  to  embroider— silently.  But,  above  all, 
she  made  me  think.  There  was  a  mournful 
history  in  her  sweet  face,  blended  with  so  much 
modesty,  (that  "  shade  of  fine  souls,"  as  some 
one  calls  it,)  that  when  I  returned  to  my  own 
home,  I  used  to  think  of  her  fur  hours.  I 
never  could  fancy  Florence  miogting  with  the 
sports  or  interests  of  the  world,  and  I  re- 
verenced her  with  thst  simple  reverence  which 
is  so  true  and  beautiful  in  childhood. 

The  old  gentleman's  property  had  been 
eaten  up  by  mortgages,  and  bad  management, 
and  aettlements  (as  they  were  called)  which 
ended  fruitlessly ;  and  law  retainers,  and  poor 
rdations,  too  proud  to  work,  but  not  too  proud 
to  bef^  His  son,  the  lather  of  Florence,  com- 
pleted the  ruin ;  and,  at  the  time  I  speak  of, 
the  O'Dounell.  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  agei 
WBi  dying  in  ■  roofless  castle^  attended  only  by 
hak,  gmidchild,  and  two  old  ienranls,  who  loved 
Uia'  with  a  fnfthAiInesi  I  hsva  no  power  to 
be.  Everything  that  could  be  sold  bad 
sei/ed  on  by  the  creditors;  bot,  bl|ipilT( 
the  old    wan  was    uacooGcious  of  odr'nn* 
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having  sunk  into  a  second  childhood.  How 
Florence  bore  up  against  it  all,  the  God  in 
whom  she  trusted  only  knows.  She  became  so 
reserved,  that  people  called  her  proud.  The 
taunt  of  pride  and  poverty  was  levelled,  by 
those  who  understood  her  not,  against  one  of 
high,  but  not  arrogant,  spirit.  When  her 
relative  slept,  she  would  go  wandering  among 
the  desolate  and  mouldering  walls,  binding  up 
the  bending  flowers,  which  she  could  not  bear 
to  tread  upon,  and  looking  out  from  a  crumbling 
turret  upon  the  green  and  fertile  meadows, 
which,  when  she  was  born,  it  was  said  she 
would  inherit.  Noma — the  last  of  the  noble 
hounds  which  came  at  her  call — Noma,  old  and 
blind,  would  stumble  over  the  fragments  of  the 
ruined  dwelling,  and,  placing  its  head  upon 
the  lap  of  its  sorrowful  mistress,  turn  its 
sightless  eyes  to  her  face.  I  have  heard  her 
sing  to  that  dog,  when  she  fancied  no  one  near, 
and  when,  though  much  I  loved  her,  I  felt  it 
almost  sacrilege  to  observe  her  tears. 

To  grow  old,  is  to  become  schooled  in 
sorrow ;  but  to  see  the  young  learned  in  the 
lore  of  disappointment — to  mark  the  eloudi 
of  night  press  heavily  upon  the  brow  ct  monH 
ing — ^to  know  that  the  stricken  bougb^  tihoi^ 
the  sun  may  shine  on  it,  can  yield  no  retum-tf 
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leaves  or  flowers,  brings  with  it  a  sickness  of 
heart  and  spirit,  and  makes  us  weary  of  the 
world. 

It  was  a  wild,  stormy  night,  and  a  traveller 
might  have  knocked  long  and  fruitlessly  at  our 
great  gate,  had  it  .not  been  for  the  baying  of 
the  dogs,  telling  us  there  was  one  without, 
waiting  for  admission.  It  was  the  old  nurse — 
the  faithful  Nelly. 

*•  It's  what  I'm  come  for,"  she  said,  "  that 
the  master  is  a'most  upon  the  last  breath,  and 
the  priest  bath  given  him  the  sacraments;  and 
he'd  die  asy  if  he  had  one  mouthful  of  claret — 
you  know  it^s  what  he  was  always  used  to— and 
he's  lost  all  knowledge  of  everything  that  has 
happened  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  keeps 
calling  for  his  son,  and  for  those  (the  curse  of 
Cromwell  on  them  I)  who  have  forgotten  him 
and  bis  long  ever  ago ;  and  the  strength  has 
come  back  to  his  body,  and  the  fire  to  his 
eyes — a  lightness  for  death,  you  see,  like  shining 
starsy  to  make  clear  his  way,  that  he  mayn't  be 
bewildered  in  the  black  grave.  Ob  I  but  my 
heart  Ueeda  for  the  young  mistress,  and  she  so 
ycMing  intirely !  And  to  see  the  proud,  sad, 
itodftstlook  of  her,  without  shedding  one  tear 
l^aoften  aoBmnrl  And  the  poor  gentleman 
^Hgj».  jfi  inrnniidi  faff,  nwl  fn1P»g  fiireTery-p 
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thing  as  in  the  ould  times,  and  it  not  in  it  for 
him  :  no,  not  so  much  as  a  drop  of  wine  to  wet 
the  priest's  lips  after  his  duty  this  blessed 
night :  only  a  taste  of  parliament  whiskey  for 
his  reverence  in  the  house  of  an  O'Donnell ! 
And  I,  that  mind  the  time  that  no  one  left 
it  dry  or  hungry ;  and  the  holy  Augustines 
forced  to  borrow  horses  to  take  away  the 
lashins  o'  things  the  masthcr  would  give  them 
for  the  pure  love  o'  God.  And  oh  !  miss,  if  you 
would  be  so  good  as  to  come  to  Miss  Florry  in 
her  trouble :  sure  you  won't  let  on  I  tould  you 
this,  which  I  ought  not  to  do,  for  the  spirit  of 
an  O'DonnelPs  in  her,  poor  thing.  And  now 
let  me  have  the  drop  of  claret  for  the  maather ; 
for  it  is  the  want  o'  that  thaf s  keepin^  him  in 
torment,  and  nothing  else :  sure  he  always  liked 
his  claret  when  he  had  his  senses." 

Such  was  poor  Nelly's  account  of  the  distress 
in  which  the  high-minded  Florence  bad  been 
plunged.     It  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  reality. 

Stretched  upon  a  wide  and  most  desbliite 
bed  in  a  large  unfurnished  chamber,  wbidi 
conveyed  an  idea  of  utter  misery,  his  head 
supported  by  the  fair  arm  of  his  gnnddaugb* 
ter,  lay  the  representative  of  his  once  lllttit- 
trious  house.  The  damask  canopy  flf^Al^ 
woniMaten  remnant  of  magnifiosncie  wi^ttS 
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sufficient  to  keep  out  the  pelting  of  the  pitilesa 
storm ;  the  tattered  fragments  were  wavering 
in  the  wind,  which   howled    through  apertures 
in  the  once  ornamented  walls ;  the  old  butler 
had   formed   a   screen   witli   two    high-bncked 
chairs:  and    in    its  recess,    the    single    candle 
burned  dimly,  throwing,  from  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion, the  little  light  it  had  to  give,  upon  the 
face  of  O^Donnell.     His  white  hair  fell  upon 
either  cheek :    and  never  had  I  seen  eyes  so 
restless  nor  so  bright  as  tliose  which  sparkled 
in  the  head  of  that  dying  man.     I   would  not 
follow   the    nurse  into    the    room,   but   stood 
without  the  door,  which,  hingeless  and  worn, 
had  long  refused  to  do  its  office. 

"  I  have  the  claret,"  said  the  nurse;  **  will 
yer  honour  plase  to  take  it  now  F* 

'*  Ay,  found  it  at  last !  and  that  old  dotard," 
he  exclaimed,  **  to  say  there  was  none! 
Coonor,  did  you  not  bottle-off  three  pipes  in 
ooe  year?  and  then  to  tell  me  there  was  none  !* 
aiid  he  quaffed  a  cupful  with  an  eagerness 
whicb  made  me  shudder.  >• 

h  -^  Where  are  my  frieads  ?  where  we  ny 
nff^^tMP*  be  uiquiredy  raidDg  himself -oii  his 
dydnr-  -  ff.rWhnne«re  all  thoae  who  oatted  my 
biiieeitli»^ff9!«rt  OMiiB,Irek&d?    Hen  i»B0 
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grown  I  Good  God  !  How  tattered  are  these 
hangings — and  how  the  rain  beats  in,  child  t 
it  is  dropping  on  your  head,  and  my  cheek — 
but  no — rain  drops  are  cold,  oh,  what  a  fotdiih 
child  to  cry  !** 

How  glad  I  was  she  wept  I 

"  Softly,"  he  continued  in  a  lower  tone, 
and  with  somewhat  of  embarrassed  utterance; 
"  even  if  I  was  to  die  have  I  not  made  mj 
will  ?  You  are  an  heiress,  Florence ;  who  are 
the  executors  ?  Creditors  there  were,  too ; 
but  it  is  a  noble  property,  and  can  well  p*y 
all.  Connor,  bring  me  that  will;  there  it  a 
<»>dicil  I  should  like  to  add.  Give  me  mart 
claret,  Florence." 

**  What  paper*  shall  I  bring,  nrin  f  irids- 
pered  the  old  butler  to  Florence,  while  fah 
muter  again  drained  the  cup  to  the  hottnni. 

"Any — any  parchment  thing  will  do;  'b* 
has  not  tried  to  read  for  jtatt,"  the  wfaisptwJ 
in  return,  weU-knowing,  poor  gtri,  that  b*  ImI 
never  made  a  will,  and  now  that  he  had  Dothii)|f 
to  leave. 

■The  butler  went  to  a  large  cabinet  in   the 
rami,   and  could   hardly  prevent   its  lunil 
Aooi  the  wall,  whiltt  he  extracted  some 
mmts  from  its  shelves.     I  heard  him  mutti 
states  on  the  rats.     Florence  had  under- 
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her  grandfather^s  power  of  vision;  he  com- 
manded Connor  to  hold  the  candle  close  to  him, 
and  looked  over  one  or  two  tattered  papers 
which  she  placed  before  him. 

"  Mortgages !"  he  said  at  last.  "  Ah  !  I 
heard  my  fatlier  say,  when  I  was  young,  this 
one  was  not  worth  minding.  Principal  and  in- 
terest are  now  five  times  doubled  !  I  must  pay 
it  off.  So — why,  what  is  this  ?"  He  held  be- 
fore his  eyes  a  rough  draft  of  the  debts  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  his  son'^s  attorney  a  little 
before  his  death. 

It  was  an  awful  sight  to  see  those  thin,  trans- 
parent fingers,  grappling  the  discoloured  paper ; 
to  see  the  eyes  of  'the  dying  man«  at  first  glit- 
tering like  a  basilisk^s  over  the  frightful  total, 
to  which  one  shrivelled  finger  pointed,  and  then 
to  see  their  fire  rapidly  extinguished,  as  his 
head  sank  back  upon  its  pillow,  and  his  hand 
teH  upon  the  coverlid.  The  old  nurse  said 
truly — that  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  so 
full  of  misery,  had  no  place  in  his  memory ;  his 
extatencei  during  that  time,  bad  been  aa  a 
draam,  of  which  Florence  was  the  directing 
qniit'  It  was  wonderful  how,  in  an  instant, 
the  apdl  had  been  dianlved  to  him  whose  ^es 
«m1  body  had  bcm  almoat  d|g}itkn»    FloteaeB 
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thiDg  as  in  the  ould  timet,  and  it  not  in  it  for 
him  :  no,  not  so  much  an  a  drop  of  vine  to  wet 
the  priest's  lips  after  his  duty  this  blessed 
night ;  only  a  taste  of  parliament  whiskey  for 
his  reverence  in  the  house  of  an  O'Donnell! 
And  I,  that  mind  the  time  that  no  one  left 
it  dry  or  hungry ;  and  the  holy  Augustines 
iwced  to  borrow  horses  to  take  away  the 
lashins  o'  tilings  the  masther  would  give  tbem 
for  the  pure  love  o' God.  Andoh!  mis^ifyou 
would  be  so  good  as  to  come  to  Misa  Floiry  in 
her  trouble :  sure  you  won't  let  on  I  tould  yoa 
this,  which  I  ought  not  to  do,  for  the  apirit  of 
an  O^Donnell's  in  her,  poor  thing.  And  now 
let  me  have  the  drop  of  claret  for  the  nuuUwf ; 
for  it  is  the  want  o'  that  that's  IceepiD*  him  id 
torment,  and  nothing  else :  sura  be  alvayi  filoitf 
his  claret  when  he  had  his  senses." 

Such  was  poor  Nelly's  account  of  tbe  diatreli' 
ID  which  the  high-minded  Florenca  bad  tAMf 
plunged.    It  was  but  a  diadow  of  tbe  raiKty!"" 

Stretched  upoD  a  wide  and  moil  dtioiMtf 
bed   in    a  large   unfurnished   chamber,    whie 
conveyed    an    idea   of    utter   misery,   his    hei 
supported  by  the  fair  nrm  of  his  granddaugl 
tcr,  lay   tlie  representative  of    his  one 
trious    house.       I'he    dam  auk    CAnopy 
311    remnant   of  ningnificencc 
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sufficient  to  keep  out  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless 
storm ;  the  tattered  fragments  were  wavering 
in  the  wind,  which  howled  through  apertures 
in  the  once  ornamented  walls ;  the  old  butler 
had  formed  a  screen  witii  two  high-bncked 
chairs:  and  in  its  recess,  the  single  candle 
burned  dimly,  throwing,  from  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion, the  little  light  it  had  to  give,  upon  the 
face  of  O^Donnell.  His  white  hair  fell  upon 
either  cheek  :  and  never  had  I  seen  eyes  so 
restless  nor  so  bright  as  those  which  sparkled 
in  the  head  of  that  dying  man.  I  would  not 
follow  the  nurse  into  the  room,  but  stood 
without  the  door,  which,  hingeless  and  worn, 
had  long  refused  to  do  its  office. 

"  I  have  the  claret,"  said  the  nurse ;  **  will 
yer  honour  plase  to  take  it  now  F* 

"  Ay,  found  it  at  last !  and  that  old  dotard," 
he  exclaimed,  **  to  say  there  was  none! 
Coonor,  did  you  not  bottle-ofi^  three  pipes  in 
one  year  ?  and  then  to  tell  me  there  was  none  !* 
and  he  quaffed  a  cupful  with  an  eagerness 
wbiob  made  me  shudder. 
r.  :*' Where  are  my  friends?  where  we  ny 
ifrvapti?*  be  ioquiredy  raising  himself  on  hit 
eUffiir...  1^  Wlnnne^re  all  thoaewho  oatted  my 
km'^^^^HM^  ^>*^>  w.Irek&d?    Hen  in  ■« 
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"  Softly"  he  continue 
and  with  somenliat  «f  em' 
"  even  if  I  was  to  die  hi 
will  ?  You  are  an  licircsa, 
the  executors?  Creditors 
but  it  is  a  noble  propert) 
alL  Connor,  bring  mc  tt 
codicil  I  should  liko  to  a< 
claret,  FJorence." 

"  What  papers  shall  I  1 
pered   the   old   butler   to 
master  again  drained  the  cu 

"  Any — any  parchment 
has  not  tried  to  read  for  y* 
in  return,  well-knowing,  poi 
never  made  a  will,  and  now 
to  leave. 
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her  grandfather^s  power  of  vision ;  he  com- 
manded  Connor  to  hold  the  candle  close  to  him, 
and  looked  over  one  or  two  tattered  papers 
which  she  placed  before  him. 

^'  Mortgages  !'^  he  said  at  last.  "  Ah  !  I 
heard  my  father  say,  when  I  was  young,  this 
one  was  not  worth  minding.  Principal  and  in- 
terest are  now  five  times  doubled  !  I  must  pay 
it  off.  So — why,  what  is  this  ?"  He  held  be- 
fore his  eyes  a  rough  draft  of  the  debts  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  his  son^s  attorney  a  little 
before  his  death. 

It  was  an  awful  sight  to  see  those  thin,  trans- 
parent fingers,  grappling  the  discoloured  paper ; 
to  see  the  eyes  of  -the  d3ring  man,  at  first  glit- 
tering like  a  basilisk^s  over  the  frightful  total, 
to  which  one  shrivelled  finger  pointed,  and  then 
to  see  their  fire  rapidly  extinguished,  as  his 
head  sank  back  upon  its  pillow,  and  his  hand 
feU  upon  the  coverlid.  The  old  nurse  said 
truly — that  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  so 
full  of  misery,  had  no  place  in  bis  memory ;  his 
enstenoe,  during  that  time,  had  been  as  a 
dnuDy  of  which  Florenoe  was  the  directing 
qniit  It  was  wonderful  how,  in  an  instant, 
Ijie^pell  had  been  dianlved  to  him  whose  eyes 
■PmI  body  bad  been  almott  dlgbtleMi    Slomiee 
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saw  the  effect,  and  snatclied  the  paper  from  his 
hand  ;  he  made  no  effort  to  retain  it. 

"  The  cross,  Miss  Florry,  the  cross !"  ex- 
claimed Nelly  ;  '^  put  it  to  his  lips  and  breast, 
miss,  darlint ;  don'^t  you  see  he^s  going." 

Florence  pressed  the  crucifix  that  hung  from 
her  neck  to  the  old  man's  lips. 

"  Think  not  of  it,  think  not  of  it,  now,''  she 
said,  sinking  on  her  knees  by  his  side.  *'  Think 
of  God,  and  Christ,  and  the  holy  saints ;  forget 
the  world — what  signifies  it  now  ?" 

What,  indeed  ?  for  his  spirit  had  passed  from 
him  for  ever ! 

"  What  a  beautiful  corpse  he'd  have  made  P 
said  Nelly,  as  she  ^'  laid  him  out,'*  after  the 
Irish  fashion,  for  "  the  wake " — **  what  a 
beautiful  corpse  heM  have  made,  if  his  features 
hadn't  been  turned  by  that  horrid  paper !  but 
now  he'll  carry  the  sign  of  the  heart-break  and 
of  the  trouble  to  his  grave." 

The  resolution   of  Florence  had  long  been 
taken  ;  and,  indeed,  poor  girl  I  there  were  fe^ 
to  urge  her  from  its  fulfilment.    I  loved  b^ 
very  dearly ;  but  I  saw  there  .was  nothing  j||^^ 
the  worid  either  to  soothe  or  to  adte  her  ijp^;. 
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JDgs  :  interests  she  had  none — and  how  limited 
were  her  aflections  I  She  had  seen  but  little  of 
the  hollowness  of  society,  and  she  shrank  within 
her  own  pure  self  from  its  contamination  ;  there 
was  a  high-souled  poetry  in  her  religion,  which 
is  read  of,  but  seldom  met  with.  She  appeared 
to  me  to  regard  her  grandfather's  prolonged 
existence  as  a  chain  which  bound  her  to  the 
world,  rather  than  as  the  last  protection  this 
life  afforded  to  one  so  young  and  beautiful. 

She  refused  to  leave  the  halls  of  her  ances- 
tors till  all  was  ready  for  her  departure  to  Por- 
tugaL  The  abbess  of  the  nunnery  she  had 
resolved  to  enter  was  her  maternal  aunt ;  and  a 
cousin  bad  taken  the  vows  there  about  two 
years  before.  She  had  no  dower  to  bestow ; 
but  the  abbess  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  offer 
her  an  asylum  from  a  world,  which,  it  might 
be  almost  said,  without  knowing,  she  abhorred ; 
itfll  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  struggles 
which  passed  within  her  bosom.  The  turning 
of  the  heart  to  earth—^the  soaring  of  the  soul 
to  heaven. 

S|he  would  rit  upon  a  fragment  of  the  gar- 
dien  wall,  which  afforded  the  prospect  of  a  long 
flMenue  of  dms ;  od  one  tide,  the  trees  had  been 
ft&ed  and  aoId«  end  the  otbera  were  ebndemiied 
tc/  'ilie  iaont  fide  liy  the  new  profmlor;  and 
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she  would  compare  their  shadows,  as  they 
moved  along  the  sward,  to  the  passing  away  of 
worldly  pleasures.  ^'  The  sun  creates  them, 
but  when  the  sun  is  not,  where  are  they  ?*'  she 
would  say.  "  Is  it  not  better  to  be  with  the  sun, 
the  fountain  of  light,  than  to  watch  for  his 
beams  in  such  a  world  as  this?**  And  then 
she  would  pluck  up  the  national  emblem  of  her 
country,  and  placing  it  next  her  heart,  burst 
into  a  strain  of  patriotic  feeling.  Connor,  the 
old  butler,  had  been  carried  to  the  grave  about 
ten  days  after  his  old  master,  and,  at  bis  own 
earnest  desire,  was  buried  at  his  feet. 

Tlic  day  she  left  her  ruined  home,  she 
gathered  leaves  from  her  favourite  trees,  peb- 
bles from  the  brook  which  trickled  down  the 
hill  on  which  the  castle  stood,  and  filled  a  basket 
with  the  cold  clay  that  cankered  round  her 
ancestral  tomb.  She  cut  a  lock  of  Noma's 
hair,  and,  not  without  tears,  bequeathed  the  dog 
to  me. 

*<  God  bless  her  !**  sobbed  the  poor  nurse,  *'&he 
thinks  more  of  dumb  things  than  of  CfaiistittiB  I 
Somehow  her  nature  was  above  us  all|  md  I 
never  could  uDderstand  her  ri^tlj:  she  was 
one  of  the  sort  that  was  borli  outd  I  &xe  dmks 
she^ll  bid  me  good-by  for  ever:  butthejea^ 
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as  safe  for  me  as  for  her ;  and  sure  even  in  Por- 
tingale  they  can^t  hinder  me  looking  over  the 
walls  that  hide  my  darlint  from  the  world." 

Beloved  Florence  I  I  never  saw  her  after  that 
day :  but  I  heard  from  a  friend  at  Lisbon  of 
the  exceeding  beauty  and  piety  of  the  Irish 
novice,  Miss  (yDonnell.  I  heard  of  her  aunt 
being  the  cold  canoness  who  held  the  veil 
while  her  cousin  Isabel  cut  from  her  head  those 
tresses  which,  in  the  bygone  days  of  chivalry, 
would  have  rewarded  the  knights  in  Christen- 
dom. I  told  her  old  nurse  that  I  knew  she 
would  not  live  many  years. 
-  **  Why  should  she  ?"  was  her  reply ;  "  what 
has  she  to  live  for  ?  The  sun  was  dark  to  the 
earth  when  she  was  bom,  and  well  it  might ; 
but  though  it  was  dark  to  the  earth,  it  was  not 
dark  to  the  heavens.  Live  long !  O  no,  miss ; 
that  she  won't.  It  was  as  good  as  tould  me  in 
a  drame  that  I  should  close  her  eyes ;  and  so  I 
wilL  They  may  keep  me  from  a  living  nun, 
but  they  won't  hinder  me  to  look  upon  a  dead 
one.** 

The  poor  creature  fulfilled  her  intention. 
How  she  obtained  the  means  to  voyage  to 
Usbon,  I  know  not;  but  I  know  diat  she 
inited  there.  Fknenee  never  saw  her;  but 
■he  wat  amply  ptorided  Ibr,  nor  was  she  pre- 
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vented  from  performing  the  melancholy  office 
she  anticipated.  Florence  (yDonnell,  indeed, 
died  young  :  and  I  have  been  told  by  one  who 
saw  it  not  three  years  since,  that,  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  cemetery  of  the  Ursuline  con- 
vent, there  is  a  small,  whiter  marble  slab  fixed 
in  the  wall ;  and  upon  it  is  engraved — 

F.  O'D. 

iET.    XXII. 
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LUCK. 

PART  I. 

MOYNA  BRADY. 

Irish  Luck — which  means  anything  but  Chance 
— will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  story. 

**  Well,  ma'am  dear,  I  never  thought  yer 
going  into  foreign  parts  would  make  a  heathen 
of  ye  entirely*  To  be  sure  it  turns  the  mind 
a  little  to  leave  one's  own  people ;  but  to  shift 
that  way  against  what  the  world  knows  to  be 
true— true  as  gospel  I  It's  myself  that  couldn't 
even  it  to  you,  at  all  at  all — so  I  couldn't — ^if  I 
hadnH  heard  it  with  my  own  ears !" 

*'  I  assure  you,  Moyna,  you  are  very  much 
mistaken,  in  imagining  that  the  whole  world 
adopts  your  notions  of  predestination,  ibr — ^ 

**  I  ax  yer  pardon  for  interrupting  ye^  my 
lady;  but  I  Hdd  nolhiiig  at  all  about  pra— pm 
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— I  can't  twist  my  tongue  round  the  word," 
continued  Moyna ;  adding,  with  that  exube- 
rant vanity  which  prevents  the  Irish  from  ever 
pleading  guilty  to  the  sin  of  ignorance — **  not 
but  Tve  often  heard  it  before." 

^*  Predestination  means  what  you  call  luck — 
a  thing  you  believe  you  cannot  avoid — a  sort  of 
spirit  that  deals  out  to  you  good  or  evil — ^in  de- 
fiance of  your  own  wishes." 

Moyna  looked  puzzled — exceedingly  puzzled: 
she  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  her  pipe  against 
the  post,  originally  intended  to  support  a  gate, 
which,  according  to  Moyna^s  reading,  '*  her 
luck"  had  prevented  from  being  either  made  or 
hung ;  and  stuffing  her  middle  finger  into  the 
bowl  of  the  little  puffing  medium,  so  aa  to  aft- 
certain  that  no  hidden  fire  remained  in  its  recess, 
she  returned  it  to  her  pocket,  clasped  her 
hands  so  as  to  grasp  the  post  within  their 
palms,  and  leaning  against  it,  one  foot  crossed 
over  the  instep  of  the  other,  she  turned  her 
head  a  little  round,  and  called  to  her  husbaiid 
by  the  familiar  but  affectionate  appellation  of 
'*  Tim,  a  voumeen  !**  "  Tim,**  or  to  speak 
correctly,  Timothy  Brady,  made  his  jaq^g/b^ 
from  beneath  the  roof  of  a  picturesque  bat 
most  comfortless  sheeling — a  cottage  thiU  woo^l 
have  looked  delightful  in  a  painted  landscape— 
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a  matter  essentially  different  from  a  delightful 
cottage  in  reality.  Nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  surrounding  scenery — wood 
and  water,  hill  and  dale,  a  bold  mountain  in 
the  distance,  a  blue  sky  overhead,  the  turrets  of 
a  lofty  castle  shining  among  the  woods,  and  the 
lawns  and  shrubberies  of  another,  extending  to 
the  little  patch  of  common,  on  which  seven  or 
eight  huts,  similar  in  appearance  to  my  poor 
friend's  dwelling,  were  congregated.  The  lord 
of  the  one  mansion  imported  his  own  mutton 
into  England,  and  the  master  of  the  other  assured 
his  London  friends,  that  his  agent  assured  him, 
''  that  the  peasantry  was  the  finest  peasantry  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.^  But  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  had  anything  to  do  with  my  poor  cottar 
and  his  wife,  for  it  was  many  years  since  they 
bad  visited  their  estates.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
Timothy  and  Moyna  must  have  thought  more 
wisely,  and  acted  more  discreetly. 

Timothy  Brady  differed  in  nothing  from  the 
generality  of  his  countrymen,  except  that  lie 
was  *' better  lamed,**  for  he  could  read  and 
write,  and,  when  a  lad,  was  in  great  esteem  a^  a 
**  tnaaa  server,"  and  noted  as  being  **  remarkable 
hodsoiBie  at  the  altan^  I  had  not  seen  bim  for 
umcitime^  and  was  struck  with  the  painful  change 
wUdi  A  few  yienn  had  nmde  in  his  fine  athletic 
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form.  Moyna  had  ever  been  a  careless^  affec- 
tionate "  slob  of  a  girl,'*  who  would  **  go  from 
Bantry  to  Boyne  to  serve  me,  on  her  bare 
knees,""  but  had  little  idea  of  serving  herself. 
Such  a  character  is  not  improved  by  age ;  but 
there  was  a  time  when  I  had  hoped  a  better  fate 
for  Timothy.  His  sunken  eye  became  bright 
and  animated  when  he  saw  one  who  had  ren- 
dered him  some  service,  and  he  pulled  up  hit 
stockings  over  his  bare  legs  with  that  striking 
regard  to  propriety  which  an  Irish  peasant 
rarely  forgets  in  the  presence  of  a  female.  After 
the  usual  civilities  had  passed,  Moyna  com- 
menced : — 

**  The  lady's  at  me  agin  about  the  luck  ;  and 
now,  maybe,  shell  have  the  goodness  to  say 
what  she  said  awhile  ago.^ 

'^  I  told  your  wife  that  predestination  is  what 
she  calls  luck,  and  that  she  would  agree  very 
well  with  the  Turks." 

''The  Turks !"  repeated  Moyna,  throwing 
up  her  hands  and  eyes  in  horror ;  *^  Oh,  nu^aro, 
honey,  I  never  thought  you'd  even  the  Turks  to 
one  of  your  own  country  I  Oh  Tim !  Tim  I  was 
I  like  a  Turk  when  I  sat  by  your  bed,  ii^(ht 
and  day,  while  ye  had  the  typhus  fever  P  Was 
I  like  a  Turk  when  I  took  Mary  ClooDqr^ 
child  from  off  the  dead  breast  of  its  moliMr,  Mkl 
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she  kilt  at  the  same  time  by  that  very  fever  that 
kilt  her  husband  ?  Was  I  like  a  Turk  when  I 
took  the  bed,  that  was  no  bed,  only  a  lock  o* 
straw,  from  under  me,  that  blind  Barry  might 
die  dacent  and  asy,  in  consideration  of  the  high 
family  that  owned  him  ?  Was  I  like  a  Turk 
when '* 

^  Moyna,  will  ye  whisth,  woman  dear  ?  you 
have  no  understanding ;  the  lady  only  meant 
that  you  and  the  Turks  had  different  names  for 
the  same  thing.     Wasn't  that  it  ?'' 

I  bowed  and  smiled. 

*^  Was  that  it?  Och,  bother  !  to  be  sure  we 
have  different  names.  I  ax  yer  pardon  ;  but  I 
think  ye  said  I'd  agree  with  the  Turks  ?" 

'*  Yes,  good  Moyna,  in  one  thing*-you  be- 
lieve in  luck,  and  so  do  they.'' 

Moyna  was  appeased,  and  Timothy  took  up 
the  matto*. 

**  Theresa  no  denying  luck,  nor  no  going 
agsinst  it,  lady  dear,  that's  the  short  and  the 
loDg  of  it  It's  my  luok  never  to  make  as  much 
by  anything  at  another  man.  Why  the  bon- 
neea  we  reared  from  the  dse  o'  my  hand,  that 
Snby  Cobb  oflbred  me  any  money  for  at 
CipdlOTiMi  cwght  could  luid  died  at  Easter — 
MBra  A  .nm  ad  tf»»  ooDunoii  had  the  luck  to 
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«  How  did  it  catch  cold?'* 

"  Out  of  nothing  in  the  world  but  mj  luck. 
It  was  used,  poor  thing,  to  sleep  in  the  cabin 
with  ourselves,  as  the  sty  had  no  roof;  but  a 
neighbour's  child  was  sick,  and  my  woman  axed 
some  of  the  family  in,  and  the  pig  was  forced, 
out  of  manners,  to  give  up  his  bed  and  sleep  in 
the  sty,  winch,  as  it  had  no  roof,  let  in  the  rain. 
And  it  was  mouniful  to  hear  the  wheezing  he 
had  in  the  morning,  and  to  sec  him  turn  his 
back  on  the  pick  of  the  mealy  potatoes  just  be- 
fore he  died. 

"  Well,  Timothy,  I  should  call  that  inisnia- 
nagcment ;  I  do  not  see  either  good  or  bad  luck 
in  the  case ;  for  it  is  clear  that  if  the  sty  had 
been  roofed,  the  pig  would  not  have  been  ac- 
customed to  cottage  warmth,  and,  consequently, 
could  not  have  caught  cold."** 

^'  Well,  lady,  listen  ;  it  was  my  luck  intirely 
that  hindered  my  roofing  the  sty.  I'll  tell  ye  all 
about  it  Did  ye  know  Tom  Dooly  ?  Borra  a 
hand's  turn  heM  do  from  Monday  morning  till 
Saturday  night,  barring  the  height  of  mischief. 
Ye  didn't  know  Tom  ?  well,  ma^am,  Tm  sure  ye 
mind  his  brother  Micky — *  on&«yed  Mick.^  he 
was  called,  because  he  as  good  as  lost  the  other 
in  a  bit  of  a  spree  at  the  fair  of  BathmuIliD»  and 
could  get  no  justice  for  it.**  > 
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'*  No  justice   for   the   spree,  do  you  mean 
Timothy  ?• 

**  No,  ma'am,  I  mean,  no  justice  for  his  eye 
—clearly  proving  there's  no  law  for  the  poor, 
God  help  them  !  The  boy  he  fought  with  was 
as  good  as  thirty  years  older  than  himself — a 
tough  old  fellow,  with  a  crack-stick  skull  that 
nothing  could  harm.  So  Mick  know'd  that,  and 
he  never  offered  at  the  head,  but  the  shins, 
which  he  broke  as  complate  as  anything  you 
ever  saw.  And  so  the  magistrate  set  the  ould 
boy's  shins  against  Micky's  eye,  and  bid  them 
make  it  up.  Ah,  there^s  no  law  for  the  poor,  at 
all  at  all." 

**  But,  Timothy,  let  us  get  back  to  where  we 
set  out — the  pig-sty." 

"Troth, yes/  returned  Tim,  "though  I'm 
sorry  to  take  a  lady  to  a  dirty  subject.  Tom 
Dooly  says  to  me,  says  he,  *  Tim,  ye're  in  want 
of  a  lock  of  straw  to  keep  the  heavens  out  of  the 
figgery*    *  I  am,^  says  I.    *  Well,'  says  he, 

*  come  over  to  me^  I've  a  lot  of  as  fine  barley, 
itraw  as  ever  danced  under  a  flail^  and  ye  shdl 
have  it  just  for  thank  ye.*  *  God  bless  ye,  and 
ipwd  Inck  to  yea  and  yours^  misther  Tom/  eftys 
li'^'ipdA  luck  to  you  and  yours  for  ever^ameoP 
^Antf  Mrhea  'ill  70a  kiok  over  lor  itP  nys  he 

*  T^iMWiWy  ftr  oiBTtain^*  says  L   ^Ve^good; 
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to-morrow,  by  all  means/  says  he,  *and  make 
my  respects  to  the  woman  that  owns  ye.'  Now, 
ma^am  dear,  mind  the  luck  ;  something  or 
other  hindered  Moyna  from  taking  my  brogues 
to  the  brogue-maker's  to  be  mended  that  night, 
so  I  couldn't  go  the  next  day,  and  that  very 
evening  a  great  splinter  ran  into  my  foot  out  of 
the  spade-handle." 

'^  Stop,  my  good  friend ;  if  the  spade-handle 
was  splintered,  why  did  you  not  mend  it  ?" 

^'  Ma'am  dear,  that  was  a  way  you  had,  ever 

and  always,  tripping  a  body  up  in  their  story. 

Sure  Idid  mend — that  is,  I  eased  it  with  a  bit  of 

a  cord ;  but  it  was  my  luck  hindered  me,  and 

the  bad  foot,  from  going  the  day  after  that;  and 

one  thing  or  another  came  across  me,  untii  it 

was  just  a  week  before  I  could  go  for  the  straw. 

Well,  the  black  boy  himself  put  it  into  my  head 

to   borrow    Matthew    Maccan's    white    mare. 

^  Take  her,  and  welcome,'  says  Matty,  *  but 

mind,  if  you  put  yourself  or  anything  dse  on 

her,  she'll  kick  till  she  smashes  erery  bone  in 

your  body,  though  she'U  draw  a  creel  or  a  cact 

till  the  day  of  judgment,  as  easy  as  May  butler/ 

<  Thank  ye  kindly,  Matthew,'  says  I, « 111  mind 

fast  enough,^  and  away  I  went ;  and  at  hia  own 

gate  I  saw  Tom,  as  grand  aa  CromweU*  wilhiria 

hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a  silk  Baroeloaa  roand 
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his  neck,  like  any  gentleman.  To  be  Bure,  the 
luck  of  some  people !  ^  Good  evening,  Tim/ 
says  he*  ^  Good  evening  kindly,'  says  I. 
^  Where  are  you  going  with  Mat  Maccan's 
beast  ?^  says  he.  ^  No  farther  than  this,^  says  I, 

*  until  I  go  home  again.'  ^  Vm  always  glad  to 
see  an  ould  friend ;  but  why  didn't  ye  come,* 
says  he  again^  ^  for  the  barley-straw  ?'  ^  Sure 
Fm  come  for  it  now,'  says  I.  ^  You  are  ?^  says 
he,  opening  his  great  grey  eyes  at  me,  like  a 
wild  cat.  '  Sorra  as  much  of  it  for  ye  then  as 
would  build  a  sparrow^s  nest,'  said  the  traitor ; 
'  if  ye'd  been  glad  of  it  ye  might  have  come 
when  you  was  bid  to  come,  and  not  let  a  whole 
week  rowl  over  your  head.  I  gave  the  straw  to 
Jemmy  Hatchet,  and  by  this  time  it's  no  straw 
at  aU,  but  a  roof,  and  a  good  one  too,  to  his  sty, 
and  hia  nate  dane  bam.^  *  It's  ill  done  of  ye,' 
says  I,  8fl  oool  as  a  cabbage^leaf,  though  my 
blood  was  boilin'at  the  ill  luck  that  follows  me; 

*  ye  might  have  waited — ^but  never  heed,'  and  X 
turned  the  horse  round  to  come  home.  ^  Sure,' 
lays  he  'y^re  not  gdng  to  stir  ilUblood  out  of 
the  offer  I  made  ye  from  kxndiiesa ;  ifyedidnot 
take  advantage  of  it,  it  waa  your  fault,  not  mine.* 
WoU^  I  didn't  value  the  straw  a  traneen,  nufam 
danv  Pw  «  spiril  abofe  it ;  but  I  did  not 
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his  bestowing  his  dirty  straw  upon  Jemmy  Hat- 
chet ;  so  I  makes  answer,  ^  Do  ye  say  I'm  in 
fault  ?'     '  To  be  sure  I  do,'  he  says,  with  a  grin 
of  a  laugh.     ^  Then  by  this  and  by  that/  I  says, 
swearing  a  great  whale  of  an  oath,  that  Vd  be 
sorry   to  repeat  before  a  lady,  *  I'll  make  ye 
eat  both  the  words  and  the  straw.*     ^  Ye  can't,* 
says  he, '  and  what's  more  ye  darn^t ;  ain^t  I  the 
priest's  nephy  ? '     Well,  that  would  rouse  the 
blood  of  a  wood-queest,  for  it  was  cowardly  like; 
and,  as  my  luck  would  have  it,  I  hot  him  an 
unlucky  blow,  and  a  dale  of  sorrow  it  got  me 
into,  for  I  had  the  world  and  all  of  pinance,  to 
say  nothing  of  being  had  up,  and  he  swearing 
he  gave  no  provocation.     For  sartin,  I  didn^t 
mean  to  have  struck  so  hard,  and  didn't  think 
his  bones  were  so  soft.     But  that  wasn't  all  of 
it :  going  home — the  trouble  of  what  I   had 
done  uppermost — I  forgot  what  Mat  had  said 
about  the  horse,  and  got  on  the  haste's  back^ 
who  made  no  more  ado  but  kicked,  and  plunged, 
and  pitched  me  into  the  thick  of  a  pond  full  of 
young  ducks  and  geese;  and  two  ganders  set 
upon  me  and  as  good  as  tore  the  eyes  out  of  my 
head  before  I  could  get  out  of  the  water;  and  I 
had  to  pay  two-and-rhree*half pence  for  theyoang 
that  was  killed  in  the  scrimmage.     And  ,wdl  I 
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know  it's  long  afore  such  luck  would  have  fol- 
lowed any  other  boy  in  the  parish  but  myself. 
Now,  ma'am  dear,  isn't  that  luck  ?" 

"  Is  your  story  finished,  Tim  ?' 

^^  It  just  is,  ma'am,  darlint — the  story  is 
finished;  but  I  could  tell  ye  twenty  as  good, 
and  better  too,  to  show  what  ill-luck  I 
have/' 

'^  There  is  no  luck,  ill  or  well,  that  I  can  see, 
from  beginning  to  end.  Your  misfortunes  en- 
tirely arose  out  of  your  want  of  punctuality ; 
had  your  shoes  been  mended,  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  you  could  have  gone  for  the  straw 
with  comfort  on  the  evening  you  appointed.  Still, 
their  not  being  mended  was  no  excuse  for  your 
want  of  punctuality.  You  put  me  in  mind  of 
an  anecdote  I  once  heard  of  two  Irishmen,  who 
were  too  lazy  to  pluck  the  figs  that  hung  over 
their  heads  in  a  beautiful  garden  in  Italy. 
There  they  lay  on  their  backs — ^beneath  a  tree 
covered  with  fruit,  their  mouths  open  for  the 
figs  to  fall  into.  At  last  a  fig,  by  what  you 
would  call  *  lucky'  fell  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  time  Irishmen.  *What  a  lucky  dbg  you 
ar^,  1^9ddj9  udd  the  other,  opening  his  mouth . 
gtitt  niohi  vidflly.  '  I  don't  know  that,  Loonqr/ 
npiied  PiMMy,  aftw  swalbwing  the  %  '  for  I 
hif«  iMd  dM  inmfak  €f  ohewinft  it  V  " 
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*'  Aghy  ma'am  honey !  I  wonder  you  have 
the  heart  to  tell  such  stories  against  your  own 
country,  letting  the  foreigners  laugh  at  us 
that  way." 

^^  Listen,  Timothy ;  how  would  your  own 
case  read  ?  Timothy  Brady  was  indicted  for 
an  assault  on  Mister  Tliomas  Dooly,  who  swore 
that  he  told  the  aforesaid  Timothy  Brady,  that 
if  he  came  to  him  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
of  May,  he  would  make  him  a  present  of  a 
load  of  straw  to  thatch  his  pig-sty ;  that  Brady 
promised  to  come,  but  never  came  until  the 
seventh  of  May,  and,  in  the  meantime,  he, 
Thomas  Dooly,  thinking  that  Brady  did  not 
mean  to  thatch  his  pig-sty,  had  given  the  load 
of  straw  to  an  industrious  man,  who  did  thatch 
his  pig-sty  ;  that,  when  Brady  found  the  straw 
had   been    given,    he,   without  any  provoea- 


tion ** 


^^  Oh,  easy,  ma'am  dear,  you  fcxget  the 
laugh.'' 

^^  And  who  could  help  laughing? — without 
any  provocation,  did  assault  the  said  Thouiaa 
Dooly  1  Now  is  it  not  so,  worthy  Tfno* 
theuB?*" 

Reasoning  with  the  Irish  on  tUa  lolgeQl  if 
pretty  much  like  attempting  to  swivi  Itfillfsl 
the  stream  c^  a  powerful  river,    Toa.  .cifl'i 
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some  little  turn  or  current,  and  you  think  you 
have  them  there.  No  such  thing.  Away  they 
go  the  next  moment. 

Moyna  now  took  up  the  subject.  '^  Sure, 
ma^am,  you  must  allow  what  happened  to  MiUy 
Boyle  was  luck,  poor  thing ! — she^d  as  bad  luck 
as  her  neighbours,  and  worse  too,  but  she  could 
not  go  past  what  was  before  her." 

"  Milly  Boyle, — I  remember  her, — a  blue- 
eyed,  fair-haired  girl." 

*'  With  rosy  cheeks  and  a  smile  always  ready 
to  coax  them  into  dimples.  Ah,  ma'am,  she 
was  the  pride  of  the  whole  village.  And  her 
poor  mother  (and  she  a  widdy)  doated  on  her 
as  no  mother  doated  on  a  child  before  or  since, 
to  my  thinking.  Then  her  voice  was  as  dear 
OS  a  bell,  and  as  sweet  as  a  lamb*s ;  and  though 
she  had  forty  pounds  to  her  fortune,  beside 
furniture,  a  feather-bed,  and  a  cow,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  pigs  and  powers  of  fowl  and  lash- 
ings of  meal  and  cutlings— -(sure  her  uncle  big 
Larry  Boyle  was  a  miller) — though  she  had 
all  Aem  tfaings,  she  was  as  humUe.  as  a  wild 
ykSHf  and  to  the  poor  was  ever  ready  with  a 
soft  wosd  and  a  <  God  save  ye  kindly/  and 
bar  liliid  In  her  poeket,  and  out  with  a  five- 
jpimaff'tii^ut,  n  teslor;  or  would  think  nodiiiig 
^Itlqijpiag  lifr  4p«k  tosttd  licr,  and  nwcy  to 
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any  sick  woman,  or  poor  craythur  of  a  man, 
that  'ud  be  ailing,  and  give  them  the  grain  of 
tea,  or  the  bit  of  tobaccy,  or  taste  of  snuff  to 
comfort  them ;  and  the  prayer  of  the  country 
side  was,  ^  Good  luck  to  Milly  Boyle !'  To 
be  sure,  if  she  hadn't  the  bachelors^  no  girl  ever 
had, — shoals  of  'em  watching  for  her  coming 
out  of  chapel,  or  from  the  station,  or  the  wake, 
as  it  might  be,  waylaying  her,  as  a  body  may 
say ;  and  though  she  was  main  civil  to  them 
all,  and  smiles  were  as  plenty  and  as  sweet  with 
her  ns  harvest  berries,  yet  it  was  long  before 
she  laid  her  mind  to  any,  until  her  fancy  fixed 
on  Michael  Laughton,  one  of  the  best  boys  in 
the  barony :  handsome  and  well  to  do  in  the 
world  was  Michael,  and  every  one  was  rejoiced 
at  her  luck.  Well,  the  day  was  fixed  for  the 
wedding,  and  even  the  poor  mother  thanked 
God  on  her  knees,  and  offered  a  cock  to  Saint 
Martin,  and  a  box  of  real  wax-candles  to  the 
Virgin — her  blessing  be  about  us  for  ever  and 
ever,  amen !  And  the  evening  before,  Michad 
and  Milly  were  walking  down*  by  the  river  at 
the  bottom  of  the  common,  and  Milly  s|ned  a 
bunch  of  wild  kmcs  hanging  over  the  atream, 
and  she  took  a  fancy  to  the  flowen^  and  to  be 
sure  Mike  made  a  spring  at  theiD,-rbut'  hia' 
luck  took  the  footing  from  under  laah'iikl^^ 
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Lord  save  us  l^^the  boy  was  drowned  in  the 
sight  of  her  eyes.  But  the  worst  of  the  woe  is 
to  come.  She  got  a  brain  fever  out  of  the 
trouble,  and  the  fever  scorched  up  her  brain  so 
that  there  was  no  sense  left  in  it,  though  her 
heart  was  as  warm  as  ever.  And  then  she  used 
to  go  rambling  about  the  counthry  with  her 
hands  crossed  on  her  breast,  and  her  eves 
evermore  wandering  ;  and  if — and  if  she'^d  hear 
a  cry  or  a  moan,  she'd  run  to  see  if  she  could  do 
anything  to  lighten  the  trouble';  and  yet  she 
had  no  sense  left  to  know  how  to  set  about  it« 
And,  oh,  ma^am  dear,  the  mother  of  her !  to 
see  that  poor  woman  fading  away  from  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  following  her  as  if  she 
was  her  shadow  I  Hwas  the  hardest  luck  I  ever 
saw." 

*'  And  what  became  of  poor  Milly  ?'' 
'^  The  worst  of  luck,  if  it's  as  long  as  a  mid- 
summer^s  day,  must  have  an  end,— and  so^ 
ma'am  dear,  Milly  died.  And  it  was  quare^ 
too.  ibe  was  found  dead  under  a  wild-rose  tree. 
t  often  heard  thq^  were  unlucky  things ; — ^tbere 
sher  was,  and  I  have  heard  them  that  found  her 
tell,  that  it  was  a  beautiful,  melanchdly  sight 
to  pee.  her"— h«r  ehedc  resting  oo  her  annas  if 
sha -wftt  .adaqn  •nd  «v^  so  mapy.roae  I^aye* 
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**  And  her  mother  ?" 

^'  Oh,  ma^am,  they  say  ould  hearts  are  tough ; 
but  if  it's  true,  sorrow  can  tear  them  to  pieces, 
— the  two  were  buried  in  the  same  grave." 

Moyna's  story  moved  me  much;  I  wished 
them  both  a  kind  good-morrow,  and  had  nearly 
arrived  at  the  village  where  we  lodged,  when, 
panting  and  breathless,  she  overtook  me. 

*'  What's  the  matter,  Moyna  ?" 

'*  Oh,  the  man  has  the  toothache  so  bad  that 
I'm  forced  to  run  for  a  pipe;  the  smoking  does 
it  good.  And  by  the  same  token,  the  stump 
of  the  doodeen  never  has  the  luck  to  last  him 
long." 

"  How  so  ?^ 

*^  Why  he  ates  such  a  power  of  sugar^candy, 
it  destroys  the  pipes  all  as  one  as  the  teeth.^ 

^^  Then  why  does  he  eat  the  sugar-candy  ?^ 

'^  'Twas  the  luck  of  the  family  to  murder 
themselves  with  sugar;  they  had  an  aunt  or 
something,  onct — long-iver-ago— with  a  sugar 
plantation." 

**  Indeed  !  then  be  has  no  pipe  ?* 

**  We  had,  ma'am,  but  he  lent  it  to  Brinej 
Mabon.*^ 

"  But  I  saw  you  put  a  pipe  in  your  podraC 
not  twenty  minutes  aga" 

'*So  you  might,  mafam  door;    duifi  ny 
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luck ;  it  would  have  stayed  quiet  and  easy  in 
anybody  else's  pocket,  but  there  was  a  hole  in 
mine,  so  it  walked  out,  and  broke,  without  so 
much  as  by  yer  leave.'* 

*•  Why  did  you  not  mend  the  hole?" 
*^  Faith,  ma^am,  honey,  if  I  did  it  would 
break  out  again,"  said  Moyna  with  some  im- 
patience of  tone  and  gesture ;  '^  where's  the 
good  of  mending  anything  when  we've  no 
luck.'' 

Poor  M oyna !  she  would  have  been  very 
angry  had  she  known  that  I  again  compared 
her  to  the  Turks,  and  was  more  than  ever  sa- 
tisfied, that  till  belief  in  such  weak  fatalism  is 
destroyed,  poor  Ireland  will  '^  have  no  luck  P* 


LUCK. 


PART  II. 


DERMOT  O'DWYEH. 

T  HE  following  illustration  of  **  Luck,^  for  so 
the  hero  of  it  invariably  termed  his  destiny,  is 
of  a  very  different  character  from  that  I  have . 
last  given*    The  sketch  may  amuse,  if  it  do  not 
interest  ray  readers. 

A  good   many    years    have    elapsed    since 
Charles  James  Fox  visited  Ireland,  and  some 
venerable  friends  of  mine  still  recount  the  dc^ 
light  my  country  folk  felt  at  his  frank  wafi, . 
Irish  manners.    A  portion  of  bis  time  duQDg. 
his  sojourn  was  spent  at  the  palace  of  a  r^^tvernfi 
verend  prelate— a  churchman  of  the  old  «flic|pl»,^ 
with  A  cauliflower  wig,  a  gdd-lieadcd  eaiM^^ttDf),^ 
as  tnoch  iiBi)kirtaiioe  oif  appeanmce  and  f^dj|pr 
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as  any  one  attached  to  dignity  and  formality 
could  possibly  require.  One  of  his  lordship's 
intimates,  or,  as  he  used  in  his  moments  of  re- 
laxation to  denominate  him,  *^  his  familiar,"  was 
a  merry,  jovial,  fox-hunting  squire^  of  large 
hospitality  and  small  fortune,  one  of  the  genuine 
six-bottle  school,  with  more  heart  than  head, 
and  more  wit  than  judgment,  and  Dermot 
O'Dwyer  by  name. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  strange  companionship,  to 
which  I  can  liken  nothing  except  a  species  of 
regard  that  once  existed  between  a  grave 
Newfoundland  dog  of  my  own,  (Neptune  he 
was  called,)  and  a  mischief- loving  ring^tailed 
monkey  of  my  cousin's.  The  great  dog  would 
sit  for  hours-  blinking  his  eyes  in  the  sunbeams, 
and  watching  with  a  kind  of  sleepy  interest 
Jocko^B  manifold  tricks  and  capers,  and  when 
the  skipping  thing  was  tired  permit  him  to 
nestle  in  his  thick  coat,  and  submit  to  the  pushing 
and  scratching  be  exercised  to  form  a  bed  to  hit 
own  taste,  with  extraordinary  good-nature. 

When  the  worthy  dignitary  succeeded  in  ob- 
tainiAg  a  promise  from  Mr.  F03C9  that  be  would 
▼iri^liia  ooQDtry  rendencet  it  will  easily  be  b^ 
Htvcd'AAt  the  reeeptioD  he  propoeed  |P7iii§!tfa« 
gnUtM.  T.  WM  in  lMqiin(|  with  Ua  nfx^fk 
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forth,  and  one  of  the  first  despatched  to  his  ec- 
centric friend  Dcrmot.  On  the  appointed  day, 
his  tenants  were  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the 
avenue,  his  servants  drilled  into  new,  stiff  live- 
ries, glittering  with  gold  and  embroidery  ;  eveo 
his  wife's  little  lap-dog  had  its  little  throat 
garlanded  with  true  blue  riband. 

Just  as  everything  was  arranged  Dermot 
O'Dwyer,  attended  by  his  favourite  houndsi 
Tan  and  Freelove,  burst  into  the  state  draw- 
ing-room. 

^^  Come  an  hour  earlier  than  dinner-time^  my 
old  boy/'  was  the  commencement  of  his  unoere^ 
nionious  address  to  the  stately  personage  who 
received  him— ^^  come  an  hour  earlier  my  old 
boy,  to  have  a  long  chat  with  the  parliament- 
man  ;  saw  him  driving  down  the  hUl,  threw  him 
clean  out  at  the  corner,  and  egad  got  here  first 
Arn't  I  a  buck  ?  quite  the  thing,  eh  ?** 

*^ Boots!''  exclaimed  the  dignitary,  with  a 
reproving  glance  at  the  ofiending  artiolea. 

^*  Why,  what  the  devil,  have  me  ride  with- 
out boots  ?  We'll  make  a  night  of  it.  Ay*  bere^a 
Charlie  Fox,  black-muailed  as  a  terrier-^ne 
face  though ;  I  wish  he  hadnH  oome  io  aooD, 
for  I  wanted  to  read  you  a  speech  I  iataodadte 
make  after  dinner." 
The  gditleman  waa  terrified  «l  hif  tam^s 
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oratorical  talents  ;  for  an  entire  month  lie  had 
been  lecturing  O'Dwyer  on  the  greatness  and 
importance  of  Charles  James  Fox,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  proper  behaviour  in  his  presence. 
How  was  he  petrified  when,  on  his  presenting 
his  friend  to  the  M.  P.  "  as  one  of  the  free  and 
independent  landholders  of  the  county^"  Der- 
mot  unceremoniously  interrupted  him,  and 
shaking  Fox  by  the  hand  until  his  very  arm 
ached,  he  exclaimed,  ^^It^s  my  lord's  trade 
to  blarney  the  people;  you,  I  suppose,  are 
Charles  James  Fox,  M.  P.,  a  sturdy  inde- 
pendent fellow,  and  I  am  Dermot  O'Dwyer,  a 
hater  of  ceremony  and  Tories ;  so  there  now,  my 
worthy  friend  in  the  big  wig  has  an  acre  of 
breath  saved  for  the  next  oration." 

This  originality  was  highly  entertaining  to  a 
man  of  Fox's  disposition.  The  party  separated 
at  about  four  the  next  morning,  neither  wiser 
nor  better,  that  I  ooold  learn,  for  having  met, 
which  I  believe  is  generally  the  case  at  gentle- 
meo's  dinner  parties ;  certainly,  the  hairdresser 

• 

oocapied  •  most  imuMml  time  next  day  in  ar- 
FsngiDg  his  lordshiprs  wig. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  lived  bttdMlor-lashioD  in  the 
aigpMatad  IwK  tf  hia  amnston^  dbmt  three 
niBasfnoillitpiislsti^^abodib:  Thu  hflnsn  wm 
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furnished,  for  there  was  no  lack  of  inhabitants : 
a  family  of  favoured  pigeons  occupied  the  attics, 
and  reared  their  young  in  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity amid  the  ruin  of  old  bedsteads  and 
mouldering  furniture.  Whenever  there  was 
need  of  provender  Dennis  O'Hay,  huntsman, 
footman,  head  groom,  and  valet,  mounted  the 
once  handsome  but  then  decayed  staircase,  and 
making  his  way  over  recumbent  balustrades, 
and  prostrate  trophies  of  field  and  chafe, 
brought  down,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  *^  two  or 
three  dozen  birdeens  with  the  end  of  a  stick; 
though  sorra  a  mouthful  on  each  o*  the  era- 
turs."  The  middle  rooms  were  sadly  off  for 
want  of  entire  windows  and  other  little  conve- 
niences deemed  matters  of  absolute  necessity  in 
English  houses.  The  oak  flooring  was  only 
]?artially  concealed  by  tattered  carpets,  and 
venerable  tapestry  hung  in  fragments  from  the 
mildewed  walls.  Below,  indeed,  with  all  my 
fastidiousness,  I  confess  there  was  much  to  in- 
terest the  lovers  of  animated  natureii  Lat^ 
folding-doors,  leading  from  the  great  hall  to 
the  dining-room,  remained  hospitably  open,  the 
hifiges  positively  refusing  to  perform  the  oAo^ 
for  which  they  had  been  designed,  amne  eighty 
years  previous  to  the  date  of  wiikfa  I^nvito 
XyDwjetH  miaodlaneoua  faradritea  hMl^llite 
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ample  space  to  range  in ;  various  perches  were 
stuck  in  the  painted  walls ;  the  principal  and 
largest  was  occupied  by  an  old  white-headed 
eagle,  a  noble  fellow,  who  looked  with  calmness 
and  contempt  on  the  bipeds  and  quadrupeds 
which  passed  beneath  his  stand.  Three  or  four 
hawks,  a  buzzard,  and  innumerable  stuffed 
birds,  skins  of  foxes,  horns  of  deer,  fishing- 
tackle,  and  fowling  pieces,  completed  the  motley 
garniture.  Graceful  stag-hounds,  wary  ter- 
riers, shaggy  yet  gentle  house-dogs,  and  very 
many  litters  of  puppies*  were  scattered  in  various 
attitudes  and  astonishing  harmony  on  the 
ground*  Two  or  three  magnificent  cats  also 
shared  the  territory,  though  their  most  lux- 
urious haunt  was  their  kind  master^s  bed, 
which  in  one  of  his  usual  whims  he  had  con- 
veyed to  the  dining-room,  where  he  usually 
cooked  his  own  dinner  after  his  own  fashion. 

The  morning  succeeding  his  interview  with 
Fos,  he  arose  at  his  customary  hour  of  six, 
partook  of  a  stirabout  breakfast,  traversed  the 
Urm^  returned  home^  and  suspended  by  a  wooU 
loi  linei.  in  front  of  a  roaring  sparkling  turf 
i«h,a>fiit  and  lusty  goosey  his  intended  dinner; 
m4;VwiBg  H  ill.  ahargtt  of  Iwi-Mpbewj  a  jouvig 
wlligfan^wh^ lw»>wi|th .his mMl^  w^m^^fyt 
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some  other  matters  either  in  kennel  or  stable. 
The  youth  twisted  and  twirled  the  string, 
basted  the  savoury  bird  with  one  band,  and 
held  avolume  of  Homer  in  the  other,  noeditat- 
ing  on  his  uncle's  oddities  one  moment,  and  on 
the  heroic  deeds  of  Achilles  the  next«  when 
suddenly  both  his  reveries  and  employment 
were  interrupted  by  Dennis,  who,  advancing 
half  his  unwieldy  person  beyond  the  door, 
ejaculated,  '^  Master  Jack,  Master  Jack,  here's 
the  great  parliament-man  and  hia  yaley  come 
riding  up  the  steps  ! — wbere's  master  ?*' 

Death  and  destruction  I  a  collegian  to  be 
detected  in  the  vile  act  of  goose-basting !  It  was 
quite  too  much.  In  an  instant  the  dinner  was 
deposited,  string  and  all,  in  the  drippingupao, 
and  thrust  unceremoniously  under  the  bed,  the 
only  hiding-place  he  could  at  last  discover. 
Master  Jack  then  advanced  with  shiniiig  faoe 
^^  to  do  the  honours,"  and  despatched  Dennia  to 
summon  his  uncle.  Dermot  0*Dwyer  entered* 
but  hia  eye  unfortunately  rested  on  the  qiot 
''where  once  a  goose  had  been,"  and  without 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  M.  P.«  the  ex- 
clamation buret  forth,  **  Blood,  and  thunder^aBd 
turf  I  where*8  my  goose .' — where*a  mj  gom^t 
I  say?*— when  eapying  a  imall  portiiHinflhe 
embrowned  atring  which  atrajed  fkmn  Us  «Ht* 
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ing  place,  he  bent  on  one  knee,  drew  forth  the 
hidden  treasure,  and  carefully  replaced  it, 
twisting  the  worsted  with  skill  and  dexterity; — 
then,  and  not  till  then,  cordially  welcoming  his 
guest  to  his  hospitable  but  eccentric  abode, 
saying,  "  Now,  as  I  have  found  my  goose,  the 
Fox  will  not,  I  am  sure,  refuse  to  partake  of  it*^ 

How  the  invitation  was  accepted  as  frankly 
as  it  was  given ;  how  a  merry  party  joined  them  in 
the  evening;  how  the  blind  piper  played;  and 
how  light  feet  and  bounding  hearts  echoed  his 
music^  until  the  grey  beam  of  morning  warned 
them  homewards,— I  cannot  now  describe ;  but 
this  I  can  assert,  upon  unquestionable  autho- 
rity, that  all  parties  were  pleased  with  each 
other,  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence  at  more 
fashionable  entertainments. 

A  few  years  after  this  event,  (yDwyer  was 
sadly  annoyed  by  his  nephew's  wedding  a  per- 
son of  inferior  binh,  and  resolved  to  punish  his 
heir  presumptive  by  taking  a  wife  to  himself. 
It  waa  hif  ^  Iuck<"  He  judiciously  fixed  upon 
a  young  lady,  whose  father  had  much  influeace 
in  the  county,  and  waa,  moreover,  to  meive  a 
Mid  forttiDe  of  a  tfaodMoid  gufaieas  on  her  w^ 
dkigtitji  The  owBooay  over,  bride  nd  bride^ 
groiin  fviparad'te  fiBlmv^to  th«r  ahode^  wUbh, 
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disconi6ture  of  beasts  and  birds.  The  thousand 
guineas,  which  were  literally  told  down,  were 
thrown,  a  /'  Irlandaiae^  into  an  ancient  trunk 
amongst  other  monies  appertaining  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dermot  O'^Dwyer.  This  trunk  was  strap- 
ped at  the  back  of  a  nondescript  gig,  (rather 
an  uncomfortable  machine  of  the  *'  make-shifl^' 
species,)  two  fine-spirited  horses  were  harnessed 
to  it,  and  the  fair  bride  wa$  conveyed  to  her 
future  dwelling.  The  next  morning,  the  bride- 
groom wanting  some  money,  thought  be  would 
go  to  his  trunk  for  it,  but  on  counting  the 
sum  over,  not  of  his  own  free  will^  but  by 
the  advice  of  the  afore-named  Dennis  O^Hayt 
he  was  dismayed  at  the  discovery  that  the 
sum  was  minus  three  hundred  and  sixty  gui- 
neas ! 

^^  Plase  yer  honour,"  says  Dennis^  ^^  that*s  no 
way  strange,  seeing  that  the  mice^  or  may-be 
the  rats,  the  bastes !  have,  by  way  of  employ" 
menty  eat  as  good  as  seven  or  eight  holea  in  tb^ 
hearths  blood  o'  the  trunk,  bad  cess  to  *emf  foe 
a  pack  o*  tones  T' 

It  was  *^  his  luck." 

It  was  quite  true»  plenty  of  holes  there  W{^.. 
tainly  were,  and  nothing,  nothing  oould.  \m 
done  except  trying  to  get  the   monigr'  hnlj;  • 
again.    In  thoae  days  there  wai  but.  oiiift:i;iy^f. 
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of  eflfecting  this — sending  for  Father  Dillon, 
the  kind  but  illiterate  parish  priest,  and  in- 
ducing him  to  speak  of  it  from^"  the  altar." 

*'  And  sure  1*11  do  that  same,  honey,  with  all 
the  veins  of  my  heart ;  there's  not  one  of  them 
shall  dare  even  to  drink  a  drop  of  it  this  warm 
weather.  I'm  glad  I  heard  of  it  before  the  con- 
fessions ;  for  in  them  we're  bound — ^ye  under- 
stand.'' 

Next  Sunday  Father  Dillon  from  "  the  altar" 
made  the  following  proclamation.  **  Good  peo- 
ple^ (though  upon  my  conscience  that's  more 
than  I  can  say  to  ye  all,)  but  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  then,  just  as  ye  now  stand  before 
me  (Mrs.  Dacy,  maVim,  stuff  something  in  that 
child^s  mouth  to  hinder  him  from  kicking  up 
such  a  bobbery)  as  I  was  saying,  just  as  ye  are, 
I  want  to  discoorse  ye.  My  good  friend  and 
pariflhonery.Dermot  O'Dwyer,  esquire^  who  has 
lived  man  and  boy  in  the  one  place  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  without  ever  spendin'  cross 
or  eoin — (Jerry,  Jerry  Finan,  agra,  just  clap 
ycr  wig  into  the  broken  paae  that's  at  the  back' 
o'  my  head ;  Tim  Dooly,  you  diat  calls  yers^^ 
•l^budtr,  it^  astonisbitig  to  me,  oomhig  as  ye 
do  to  this  holy  bouse  evety  Siindarjr,  that  ye 
bMMJiid  the  gtmoe  b  itiek  •  Ut  cif  glaaa  ib  ' 
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— cross  or  coin,  as  I  said,  in  foreign  parts,  but 
spends  every  shilling  he  has,  and  ten  to  the  back 
of  them  amongst  ye,  (ye  unruly  pack  of  devil- 
sarving  cratures,)  like  a  gentleman  as  he  is, 
seeing  he  couldn't  be  otherwise.  Well,  Mr. 
O^Dwyer  has  had  the  misfortune  to  drop  out  of 
a  blaguard  hole  in  his  trunk,  a  matter  of 
about — ^but  the  sum's  no  consam  of  yours-—/ 
know  what  itiSy  and  what's  more,  /  know  wMn 
gat  it :  and  if  every  farthing  o'  the  money  isn'*t 
returned — returned  by  to-morrow  morning,  either 
to  me,  or  to  his  honour,  FU  publish  ye,  penance 
ye,  and  excommunicate  ye  ;  and  it's  the  devil  11 
have  nice  pickings  then,  when  none  dare  say, 
God  save,  or  God  speed  ye.  And  now  it's  the 
black  shame  has  come  over  ye^  to  think  that 
the  minute  ye  see  the  timptation  the  ould  boy 
threw  in  yer  way,  ye  didn't  oome  straight  to 
me,  and  let  me  know  the  rights  of  it*  Oh,  you 
in  the  blue  cloak,^'  (about  sixty  womeo  wore 
no  other  garb,)  '^  'twas  ill-luck  took  ye  ao  aooa 
from  yer  own  hearth-stone  last  Tuesday  I  but 
if  ye  repent,  and  return  the  money,  111  oonlrive 
a  penance  that  will  clear  ye  onoe  more^  tat  yet 
poor  soul's  sake.  O  I  O !  O I  ta  tbidL  hop 
busy  the  ould  one  was  in  mj  parish  asy 
known  I  was  ileqnng  at  the  anifi  tfana  Thmtfw 
fresh  holy  wal«r  at  tba  door— take  pLmUf^dUt 
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— sure  I  never  begrudged  ye ;  for,  Grod  save 
Hfl !  poor  Ignorant  craythnrs  like  you,  canH  see 
bow  the  very  air  is  full  of  evil  spirits — things 
that  go  buzzing  about  like  blu&-bottles,  and 
whisper  ye,  to  forget  yer  Grod,  and  yer  duty, 
and  yer  priest.  (Martin  Doyle,  is  the  horse 
gone  lame,  that  ye  never  send  a  sod  o'  turf  to 
my  poor  place,  and  yer  own  rick  built  up  as 
high  as  the  hill  o*  Howth !  Oh !  Martin,  Martin  ! 
yer  a  bitter  sinner,  and  so  was  yer  father  be- 
fore ye.)  And  in  regard  of  Mr.  O'Dwyer's 
money ;  look  to  it,  I  say,  directly,  or  else, 
(and  ye'll  have  reason  to  think  o^  my  words,) 
every  guinea  will  be  changed  into  a  torch 
o'  fire  and  brimstone,  to  scorch  the  flesh  off 
yer  bones — ^look  to  it,  I  say,  once  more — 
FOB  IF  YK  don't! — There,  be  off  with  yer 
selfy  every  mother*8  son  of  ye ;  and  no  blessing 
from  me  *ill  any  one  of  ye  have  this  day :— take 
care^  you  with  the  white  stockings  and  bran 
new  beaver,  how  ye  got  them  I — Back,  I  say  P 
It  is  no  less  true  than  extraordinary,  as 
showiiig  the  power  poBscsscd  by  an  illiterate^ 
but  truly  honest  prieit,  that  before  the  next 
mondBg  dawned,  the  money  waa  returned, 
lAk  liw  anoeptkm  of  ten  or  twdve  guineas, 
wUoh  wflin  dpiibtlciss  lostf-M  sosse  heavy  nin 
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Our  friend  (XDwyer  boasted  he  had  kept  re- 
gular accounts  as  long  as  the  guineas  lasted, 
for  he  never  took  one  out  of  his  caah-boxi 
^^  that  he  did  not  cut  a  notch  in  the  lid.*^ 


k. 


DUMMY. 


DUMMY. 


*'  I  was  bom  so,  mother.'*— Btboi?. 


Ik  the  small  and  picturesque  village  of  Rath- 
leen,  on  the  banks  of  the  wide,  and  beautiful, 
and  luxuriant  Shannon,  is  a  small  turf-built 
cottage,  consisting  of  but  one  room ;  in  which 
lived  a  poor  industrious  woman,  distinguished 
in  the  parish,  and  out  of  the  parish,  by  the 
softrijiMf  of  **  the  kme  widow." 

This  palhetic  term^  so  expressive  of  extreme 
desnlatiop,  waa  bestowed  upon  the  widow  of  a 
wild  and  fwarisss  naoa  who  would  have  paid 
upon  Aft  aoaSaU  the  pnaky  of  seditmiy  had 
■f'MiiiB  pnaw-  isHPMaiWD  lUB^aaiiiiinra  py  am 
OVA,  DMdL  *  EBa! .liUbi  Iflwd  fafaoi  witk 
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zealous  and  devoted  love  which  the  weak  feel 
for  the  strong.  No  idea  of  crime  associated 
itself  with  "  her  Robin's''  adventures.  And, 
though  she  had  never  heard  of  *'  Roman 
virtue,"  she  admired  the  same  species  of  patriot- 
ism as  it  shone  forth  in  her  husband's  devotion 
to  a  cause  which  he  believed  right,  and  sacri- 
ficed himself  to  support. 

When  Poor  Dummy,  the  subject  of  my  tale, 
was  bom — it  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  her 
mother  became  a  widow — she  was  a  perfect 
and  well-favoured  child;  and  it  wa^  indeed, 
one  of  the  Almighty's  especial  blessings  that 
the  **  lone  widow's"  attention  to  her  beloved 
infant  diverted  the  melancholy  that  came  in 
full  power  after  her  husband's  loss.  Even  to 
the  unconscious  baby  would  she  wail  over 
the  misfortune  that  had  so  heavily  fallen  upon 
both. 

^*  They  took  yer  father,  a  cushla  I  bat  I 
bless  God  they  didn't  lade  him  to  a  shamefiil 
death.  Ay,  smile,  my  heart's  darlhi',  fbr 
there's  no  shame  upon  yer  name — amile,  my 
little  jewel !  and  laugh  at  the  small  birds  that 
are  peepin*  at  ye  through  the  basheSi  Me&f' 
be  yer  soul,  my  blessin' ;  may  the  cnm  did" 
the  throuUe  be  far  from  ye !— and  ■ure'Ab  Al- 
mighty will  bea  douUe  father  to  yoOr-  Ofrf 
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my  heart's  breaking — yet,  why  for  should  I 
wash  yer  smiles  in  yer  mothei^s  tears  ?^  and 
then  the  '^  lone  widow'^  would  lay  her  child 
upon  the  turf,  and,  turning  her  face  to  the 
thick  bushes  of  hawthorn  and  elder  that  shel- 
tered her  little  cottage-garden,  weep  many  and 
bitter  tears.  Still  her  child  beguiled  her  of 
her  grief;  and  its  beauty  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  more  than  one  kind-hearted  Irish  lady, 
who  prevented  '*  the  lone  widow''  from  wanting 
any  comforts,  and  furnished  her  little  cottage 
with  many  rural  luxuries.  The  child  was 
more  than  two  years  old  when,  one  morning, 
the  parish  priest  was  disturbed  sooner  than  he 
desired  by  ^'  the  lone  widow." — *'  Mistress 
Furlong,  sir,  yer  reverence," — as  his  bare- 
legged servant  announced  her;  and  the  poor 
woman,  carrying  her  little  girl  in  her  arms, 
entered  the  parlour. 

"  It's  sore  throuble  I've  got  at  my  heart  on 
aooQunt  €i  little  A1ic%  yer  honour,  that's 
bnNight  me  here^"  she  commenced  after  many 
«q4  dabonte  curtaeyinga.  *^  Ifs  what  some 
of,  tbe  ncigfaboun  any,  with  all  tendeneaiy 
QqJL  k|0aa  tbeml— that  ny  child— yer  revcn-. 
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Is  not  altogether  right — PlI  spake  the 
name  presently,  yer  honour— only,  somehow, 
it  chokes  me  just  here.*^  And  she  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
throat. 

*^  God  will  enable  you  to  bear  whatever  he 
puts  upon  you,  woman  dear!**  observed  the 
kind-hearted  man,  pushing  a  chair  towards 
his  parishioner ; — '^maybe.he  may  have  thought 
fit  to  take  the  reason  from  her,  and  if  so—** 

**  Oh,  no,  no,  no  V*  exclaimed  the  agonised 
mother ;  ^'  not  that,  not  that,  your  bonoar^- 
she  has  a  load  of  sense  for  her  years ;  indeed, 
though  I  say  it,  she  is  a  rock  of  sense,  if  a 
body  may  tell  so  of  her  own  flesh  and  blood ; 
it  is  not  that ;  but  look,  yer  reverence,  if  I  call 
her,  she  does  not  hear — and  Anty  Mallow  has 
a  babby,  younger  than  mine  by  eleven  weeks; 
Anty  Mallow's  babby  can  say,  *  Father,'  in 
its  own  way ;  but  mine,  sir, — mine — ^  she 
caught  her  child  to  her  boaom  with  a  vlokDl 
effort,  and  laid  her  flushed  cheek  upon  its 
white  and  placid  brow, — ^^'mine,  hxAj  Ikther, 
will  be  a  '  dummg^  to  its  grave  f" 

The  priest  looked  upon  the  poor  wOBum  with 
great  compassion;  be  remembered  wfail  Ae 
had  ahoidy  ■dfawd-hg  calkd  Co  flrfad  Iwr 
strong  and  natural  attachmant— ho  dMa^Mtdf 
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the  love  she  bore  her  offspring,  and  how  very 
frequently  he  had,  with  his  neighbours,  formed 
little  plans  for  the  beautiful  child's  advance- 
ment :  how  they  had  determined  to  make  it 
"  a  good  scholar,^  and  how  the  young  lady 
at  the  manor  meditated  on  little  Alice's  im- 
provement^he  saw  how  the  infant  with  her 
little  fingers  wiped  away  the  tears  that  chased 
each  other  down  the  widow's  cheek,  as  she  sat 
looking  with  affection  and  despair  into  her 
child's  face. 

'^  She  has  been  marked  out  for  sorrow  by 
the  Almighty :  I  see  that  plain  enough : 
though  it^B  often  in  the  night-time  I  put  her 
from  my  bosom*  that  neither  the  sob  nor  the 
tear  might  rest  upon  her,  so  that  she  mightn't 
know  the  mmnd  nor  the/ee<  of  either — but  it's 
no  good.  Your  honour  is  a  wise  gentleman, 
and  maybe  you  could  tfiMiiM  me  if  there  is 
any  way  by  whidi  I  could  make  her  come  to 
tbe  knowledge  thai  she  bad  a  father.  Oh,  my 
grief;  how  I  have  prayed  that  the  time  might 
paasb  io  that  she  would  he  aUe  to  say  that  one 
woed—FATHsm  r* 

The  prieai  coaribiited  her  as  he  best  oonld ; 
■idb  ■herre  di^  ainmd  her  that  there  was  an 
iMtiMiBP^   wteib  whfl»  M  enoiqihb  Httfe 
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information  poured  consolation  upon  her  broken 
spirit :  she  returned  to  her  hut»  and  applied 
herself  diligently  to  her  wheel  and  knitting. 
The  earliest  bird  of  summer  sang  before  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  to  cheer  her  industry ;  her 
dress  was,  like  Jacobus  coat,  of  many  colours: 
and  the  neighbours,  one  and  all,  wondered 
what  ^'  the  lone  widow'^  meant  to  do  with  her 
money.  "  Sure,  her  child, '*  they  said,  "  would 
never  need  it,  for  Poor  Dummy  was  the  blos- 
som of  the  whole  country,  and  the  gentry 
wouldn't  see  her  want." 

The  mother,  however,  nourished  a  purpose 
and  a  plan  in  her  own  secret  soul ;  and,  when 
Alice  was  ten  years  old,  prepared  to  put  it 
into  execution.  This  was  to  journey  with  her 
to  Dublin,  place  her  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum  for  three  or  four  years,  and  engage 
herself,  if  possible,  as  a  nurse,  witbin  its  waUs, 
To  this  end  were  all  her  earnings  devoted; 
with  this  object  she  toiled,  denying  herself  a& 
but  potatoes  and  a  ragged  coat:  and,  when 
one  looked  into  Alice's  beautiful  fiio^  aad 
knew  the  energy  and  activity  that  had  sprmf 
up  and  flourished  in  the  widow's  bosom,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  the  utmost  rsspocti'ftr 
kur  i«sdiv&  Still  her  odgbbonrs  caDsd  Imt 
'f  the  loM  widow;"  lbr»  dioiigh  her  UyUbwiiv 
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derstood  almost  every  single,  simple  thing  she 
signed  to  her,  yet  there  was  no  voice — no  sound 
in  the  lonely  cottage,  except  the  mechanical 
hum  of  her  industrious  wheel,  or  the  subdued 
pur  of  Alice*s  favourite  cat ;  which,  poor  thing ! 
appeared  aiFected  by  the  spirit  of  loneliness 
that  pervaded  the  small  household.  The  day, 
however,  arrived  for  the  widow's  departure  : — 
she  was  furnished  with  letters  from  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry ;  and  in  due  time  little  Alice 
waa  received  into  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Her  mother,  of  course,  being  perfectly 
unfitted  for  the  situation  she  desired,  supported 
herself  with  what  she  had  saved,  and  what  she 
continued  to  earn:  and,  after  three  years  of 
mingled  attention  and  carefulness  on  the  part 
of  Alice,  and  patient  enduring  on  that  of  her 
mother,  the  latter  was  informed  that  her  child 
could  now  write.  Tremblingly  did  the  aflfec* 
tioDate  parent  watch  the  pen's  tracery  upon  the 
psper,  and  direct  her  on  a  fair  new  sheet  to 
write  the  word  '*faiher;^  she  then  enclosed 
the  spedmen,  and  had  it  sent  to  her  parish 
pcMitt  with  a  menage  from  herself,  saying  that 
mm  she.  would  returb  toRatUeen.  It  appeared 
ae:^  die  poor  womae^a  whole  derire  im  thut 
h9t  thUd  thould  be  dde  tir  write  that  oM 
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her  heart  yeamed  for  the  quiet  of  her  little 
cottage,  and  the  silent  but  expreuTe  oommime 
she  now  fe!t  she  could  hold  with  her  kndj 
child. 

Yet  Alice  was  not  lonely — her  mind  was 
rich  in  the  treasures  irf  a  bright  and  active 
imagination ;  and  many  who  futied  Poor  Duot- 
my  were  themselTea  far  greater  objeeta  <i 
compassion.  Among  other  accompliafanaita 
acquired  during  her  sojounii  in  DubliI^  was 
the  art  of  basket-malung ;  and  it  waa  a  pleift- 
ing  picture  to  see  Alice  seated  under  the 
spreading  bawtbom  at  ber  motber'a  daort 
twisting  the  shining  and  lissonn  twig*  into  imt 
and  orderly  fashion, — her  bri^t  cyca  oec*- 
sionally  glancing  orer  the  distant  vall^i  Md 
her  taper  fingers  spdling  the  cauaa  of  ber 
sunny  laughter,  to  her  pendve  motbcr.  Thm» 
seemed  a  aecret  friendship — a  dwp  ajmflhjf 
between  Alice  and  the  biids^  and  wiU  WH^ 
tures,  that  frolicked  orer  the  naor;  and-^ 
her  cottagodoor,  the  robin  and  eveii  the  r 
less  blackbird  would  EuflVr  her  to  peep  i 
their  nests,  without  stirring  from  their  egj 
the  hare  would  erect  its  ears,  as  the  light 
of  Dummy  passed  near  its  form,  and  then  ir 
closed  iu  sleepy  eyes,  in  perfect  consctoitintf 
that  it  was  no  enemy  whose  sbndow  roiled  i 
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the  landscape.  Dummy's  cat,  owing  to  the 
strength  of  example  and  good  feeding,  was  as 
harmless  as  herself ;  and  **  the  lone  widow" 
complained  that  she  caught  no  mice,— -certainly 
a  weU-founded  complaint.  But  Dummy's  beauty 
was  the  never-ending  theme  of  country  praise ; 
and  it  was,  beyond  all  question,  extraordinary 
and  exquisite  in  its  nature.  Her  form  was  so 
fragile,  so  delicate,  so  waverings  that  she  re- 
minded one  of  the  undulating  willow,  rather 
than  a  tangible  creature  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Her  eyes  were  remarkable  both  for  dazzling 
and  intense  expression;  and  her  teeth — ^so 
white,  so  even— imparted  a  brightness  to  her 
smile,  that  rendered  her  countenance  absolutely 
sunny. 

**  She^s  a  bonny  bird*-God  bless  her,  Mrs. 
Furlongs  ma'am  ;^  said  one  of  the  few  visiters 
to  the  widow  on  a  summer's  evening,  while 
Poor  Dummy  was  busily  employed  in  peeling 
some  osiers^  that  looked  more  taper  than  her 
fingcfSi 

'*  And  sure  its  many  would  put  up  with  her 
infirmityi  and  diank  ye  too,  to  have  mch  a 
child;  if  she  liam't  got  a  badhdor  yet,  more 
■baiae  oa  tbe  boy%  for  aura  itfa  a  hanl-warkiog, 
kt  alone  a  beautifuly  wife^  shs^d  make-Huad 
llwaaaWvftBtodtt  JwfgMii;  and  k'a  aaay 
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a  man  would  bid  a  high  price  far  a 
woman,  who  never  could  turn  her  ton 
make  an  ill  answer,  even  if  she  had  a  tu 
that  same.  Now,  Mrs.  Furlongs  ma'am,  i 
ye  wouldn't  take  it  ill  of  an  ould  resic 
like  myntlf,  to  ask  ye  if  ye  know  what  s 
he  m  often  writing,  u|)on  the  nice  white  ] 
of  an  evening  sometimes;  and  sometimei 
morning,  out  upon  the  moor ;  or  near  th 
hive,  there,  in  the  far  corner — ay,  out  yc 
where  ye  can  see  the  chimneys  of  Castle  '. 
leen  alK)vc  the  trees ;  and  Mrs.  Francis'i 
tage  hard  hy." 

"  Why  then,  indeed,  Biddy  agra  !  so 
word  o'  writing  I  know  in  the  wide  world 
Adam,  harrin'  one  word,  that  just  holds  h 
dozen  letters,  that  I  bargained  with  her  nr 
in  Dublin,  for  God's  sake,  to  tea^h  her  i 
and  then,  by  going  over  them  so  often,  I  1 
them  myself,  and  can  tell  them  in  any 
of  a  book,  or  upon  paper,  as  clear  as  e 
scholar  of  them  all,  cither  singly  or  togeth 

"  Why,  then,  that's  very  clever  of  you; 
you   would  have  been  a  bright  woman, 
Furlong,  if  it  had  been  yer  luck.     I  suj 
it  would  I>e  an  oiFence  to  ask  what  the  ' 
was?* 

"  No    offence    in  life,  Biddy,**  replied 
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widow,  her  pale  cheek  flushing,  and  her  fingers 
twitching  the  string  of  her  apron  at  the  same 
time ;  '^  no  offence  in  life,  nor  no  shame  either, 
thank  God — the  word  was  ^father* — ^if  she 
couldn't  spake  it  from  the  lip,  she  can  feel  it  in 
the  heart."  There  was  a  pause — the  widow's 
lip  quivered,  and  Biddy  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  draw  forth  from  her  bosom  half 
a  sheet  of  scrawled  paper. 

*^  Maybe,  Mrs.  Furlong,  this  is  written  all 
over  with  the  word — this  is  what  she  do  be  at, 
sometimes.  She  dropt  it,  and  I  thought  I'd 
show  it  to  you.'^ 

Mrs.  Furlong  turned  the  paper  over  and 
over,  up  and  down,  but  could  make  nothing 
<ifit. 

*'  I  see  an  F  and  an  A,  and  the  other  letters 
that  I  know  here  and  there^*^  she  said,  *^  but  not 
put  together  as  they  ought  to  be ;"  and  then  she 
beckoned  herdaughtertober,  and  showed  her  the 
writing.  In  an  instant,  face,  neck,  and  bosom, 
became  one  scarlet  flush— her  fair  white  brow 
grew  red  as  the  damask  rose :  letting  the  thin 
wand  of  willow  which  she  held  drop^  she 
Qo«md  her  free  with  her  handB ;  tbeot  as  if 
•il4diBnLj  recoUecting  chat  her  mother  could 
uotread.whatahehad  written,  die  spnmg^fi^ 
v«rd«^wd»f4idUng  4*1  Iw  lote^pyMfDtmMd.  to 

▼OL.  u.  V 
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possess  the  paper.  Her  mother  desired,  bv 
signs,  that  she  would  communicate  the  contents. 
No,  that  she  would  not  do. 

"  Then,''  whispered  Biddy,  "  keep  it  and 
show  it  to  his  reverence,  for  a  rason  I  have; 
and  he'll  tell  ye  the  rights  of  it"  The  widow 
resolved  to  act  u]X)n  her  gossip's  advice;  placed 
the  paper  in  her  basom ;  and,  without  heeding 
poor  Dumniy^s  silent  eloquence,  proceeded 
that  same  evening  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
priest. 

The  good  padre  was  standing,  or  rather 
leaning,  against  the  lonely  post  that  supported 
his  garden-gate,  his  '*  big  coat"  hanging  like 
a  mantle  from  his  shoulders,  and  his  breviary 
opened  at  evening  mass.  He  glanced  over  the 
rude  scrawl,  and  smiled  as  if  something  amus- 
ing was  contained  therein. 

^^  Would  your  reverence  be  plased  to  XA\  me 
the  contents  of  that  same?"  said  the  mother, 
curtseying. 

^'  The  contents  P"  repeated  the  priest. 

"  If  your  honour  pleases,**  replied  the  widow, 
with  another  curtsey. 

<*  Indeed  my  good  friend,  I  believe^  at  wril 
as  I  can  make  it  out,  it  is  poetry.* 

<*  Anan,  sir  I  I  hope  that's  nothing  bad." 

"  Bad  r  in  hia  turn,  repeated  the   prim, 
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smiling, — ^^  oh,  no ;  you  are  poetical  sometimes 
yourself,  Mrs  Furlong,  although  you  do  not 
know  it." 

The  widow  again  curtseyed,  for  she  did  not 
comprehend  what  his  reverence  said. 

"  Bring  Alice  here  to-morrow  morning,  about 
nine  o'clock,  Mrs.  Furlong;  and  do  not  tell 
her  I  have  seen  this." 

*'  Very  well,  yer  honour ;  only,  as  il  is  no- 
thing bad,  maybe  you'd  give  me  the  paper." 

"  To-morrow — to-morrow  you  shall  have  it. 
Good  evening,  and  Grod  bless  you,  my  good 
woman." 

Mrs.  Furlong  turned  to  do  as  she  was  de- 
sired, and  then,  remembering  something  else, 
curtseyed  again. 

**  I  humbly  ask  yer  reverence's  pardon,  but 
I  brought  a  new  bottle  with  me,  thinking  that 
maybe  you  would  be  so  good  as  fill  it^  with 
your  own  hands,  with  holy  water — ^it  would 
liave  double  strength  then ;  and,  somehow, 
Alice  is  not  quite  well — not  altogether  in  such 
good  spirits,  and  does  not  sleep  as  much  as  I 
think  she  ought ;  so  I  thought  maybe  a  sprinkle 
of  hdy  wat«r  morning  and  evening  might  do 
her  good." 

The  priests  it  IB  reooidfldy  miled  again;  but 
h&mkd  die  bemib  u  *  the  lone  widow"  re- 
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qucRti-d,  with  his  own  hands,  aod  presented  it 
to  her  as  she  departed:  then,  calling  to  his 
innid  to  bring  him  his  cane,  his  "  best  beaver," 
and  to  help  him  on  with  the  "  bi^  coat,"  he 
set  off  tu  visit  Mrs.  Francis,  whose  husband, 
ticcording  to  the  jest  that  went  amongst  his 
neighbours,  had  travelled  after  the  rebellion 
to  Botany  Bay,  for  the  benefit  of  Am  eduea- 
fion  '. 

"  Oh,  but  it's  your  honour  that  is  kindly 
welcome,"  said  Mrs.  Francis  as  the  priest  en- 
tei-cd ;  "  and  tiie  tread  of  your  foot  is  the 
sweetest  music  tiiat  ever  comes  near  my  door. 
Frank,  sot  a  chair  for  his  reverence.  Oh, 
Frank,  Frank  !  nnt  the  one  with  the  three  legs 
— there,  the  bran  new  one,  the  lucky  one,  nude 
of  the  black  wood  Jrom  Joreign  parta-^t's 
an  easy  chair :  and  by  the  same  token  the  eat 
knows  it,  for  she''s  for  ever  taking  ha  bUIingi 
into  it." 

"Thank  ye  kindly,  Mrs.  FnuMJa;  but  I 
want  a  word  with  Frank,  aod  then  I'll  ham 
speech  with  you,  honey;"  and  away  went  I 
priest,  rolloH't'd  by  Frank,  iuto  the  littlo  clei 
neatly  sanded  room  at  the  hark  of 
extensive 
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Mrs.  Francis  was  as  anxious  tu  discover  tlieir 
import,  but  with  as  little  success;  for  the 
priest  "  was  a  close  man,  who  never  let  his 
ear  hear  what  his  mouth  spoke  i*^  such  being 
the  case,  no  wonder  I  remained  in  ignorance. 
Frank  returned  to  the  kitchen  with  an  awk- 
ward air;  and,  seating  himself  near  the  door, 
began  tying  together  the  old  spaniel's  ears,  to 
his  mother's  manifest  annoyance.  Presently 
the  priest  summoned  her  also  to  a  private  au- 
dience ;  and  when  she  returned  accompanied 
by  her  spiritual  adviser,  it  was  evident  she  was 
in  no  gentle  temper. 

*^  And  sOf  Frank,  you  have  been  playing  the 
sly ;  and,  instead  of  banking  the  water-dam  for 
Job  Wright^s  mill,  you  have  been  making  love 
to  the  lone  widow's  daughter." 

**  I  don't  deny  it,  mother." 

"  You  don't  deny  it,  mother !"  repeated  the 
dame,  scornfully ;  *^  and  a  pretty  taste  you 
have  !  a  dummy  !  a  poor  little  creature  whose 
waist  is  not  thicker  than  my  wrist,  and  whose 
father '' 

^*  My  good  MrSi  Francis,''  interrupted  the 
priest,  **  the  less  either  party  says  about  their 
father  the  better ;  for  my  part,  I  have  always 
diought  that  it  is  eDtirely  bwfng  to  such  mothers 
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as  yourself  that  such  young  men  as  Frank  turn 
out  so  well." 

A  well-timed  compliment  always  tells  with  a 
woman — the  priest  knew  his  advantage.  Mrs. 
JVancis  smiled,  and  the  padre  seated  himself 
in  the  easy  chair :  the  merits  of  the  poor 
dumb  girl,  her  beauty,  and  the  industry  and 
virtues  of  her  mother,  were  discussed  ;  and  the 
lic.'irt  of  the  dame  softened  when  she  called  to 
mind  that  time  had  been  when  Mrs.  Furlong's 
family  were  better  oiF  than  her  own.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  simple  circumstance  which  would 
Iiave  excited  the  jealousy  of  an  English  family, 
only  increased  this  good  woman^s  esteem  for 
^^  the  lone  widow ;"  and  the  evening  terminated 
by  her  consenting  that  in  a  year,  if  things  went 
on  smoothly — why,  she  would  not  oppose  the 
union  of  Alice  and  Frank. 

*'  God  for  ever  bless  your  reverencej  and  it's 
a  sin  and  a  shame  you  can't  fall  in  love  your- 
self. If  I  was  only  sure  she  cared  about  me^'' 
said  Frank,  as  he  stood  beneath  the  mooDlight 
at  the  priest's  door. 

The  priest  drew  forth  the  scroll :  **  Look« 
Frankj  you  are  a  good  and  an  honest  boy,  or  I 
would  not  let  you  into  ao  much.  What  do  you 
read  on  that  papeir  ?" 
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"  F  B  A  N  K.  F  R  A  N  X.  Why,  it's  all  over 
Franks^  your  honour ;  and  that's  my  name." 

''  And  women  do  not  write  so  often  for  their 
pleasure  a  name  they  do  not  love." 

"  And  she  wrote  that,^  said  the  youth  — "  may 
I  keep  it  ?'' 

"  No,**  replied  the  priest ;  '*  I  promised  to 
return  it  to  her  mother.^ 

The  young  man  kissed  the  paper  as  if  it 
had  been  a  holy  relic,  and  gave  it  back  to  his 
confessor. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  conclusion.  I  re- 
member Poor  Dummy  the  handsome  mother 
of  many  children,  who  each  and  all  pronounced 
the  word  '^  father,"  and  "  grandfather"  too, 
entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  **  the  lone 
widow."  I  remember,  also,  the  chairs  and 
cradles  which  Alice  manufactured  for  the 
adornment  of  her  own  cottage.  I  remember, 
moreover,  the  pretty  basket  filled  with  poultry 
and  eggs,  her  annual  present  to  her  old  friend 
the  priest  And,  above  all,  I  remember  the 
wicker  cage  she  made  for  the  finest  thrush  I 
ever  poasessed:  indeed,  I  remember  a  great 
deal  about  her  that  would  be  tiresome  to 
repeat;  toft  the  annals  of  the  poor  who  dut- 
tend  around  *<the  big  houieb**  have  sunk 
men  deeply  into  my  heart  than  the  reoorda 
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of  the  great,  or  the  follies  of  the  gay.  I  can 
only  say,  that  few  in  this  magnificeDt  world  dc> 
served  more  admiration  or  respect  than  Poor 
Dummy. 
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In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Duncan- 
non  Fort,  alon;;  that  portion  of  the  coast  which 
contracts  into  the  Waterford  river,  there  are 
a  number  of  scattered  cottages  standing  either 
singly  or  in  small  clusters  along  a  wild  and 
picturesque  sea-shore-^more  wild,  perhaps,  than 
beautiful,  although  the  infinite  number  of 
creeks,  and  bays,  and  overhanging  rocks,  vary 
the  prospect  at  every  hundred  yards;  and  I 
know  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  row  dur- 
ing a  long  summer-eTlming,  from  the  time  when 
the  iati  abates  his  fieroeness  until  the  moon  has 
inily  risen  npon  the  weterS)  nothing  more  de- 
l^^itAil  thia  to  row^^^Dow  fai,  now  oat,  now 
Older  die  henglttg  rodc%  now  dose  upoo  the 
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silver-sanded  bays,  where  thousands  of  many- 
coloured  shells  form  the  most  beautiful  mosaic 
beneath  the  transparent  waters.  So  deep  is 
the  tranquillity  of  land  and  sea  during  these 
happy  hours,  that  travellers  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  believe  they  were  really  floating 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Irish  coast ;  that  the 
lovely  village  of  Templemore,  smiling  on  the 
brink  of  the  Waterford  river,  was  inhabited 
by  the  **  savage  cut-throats,"  which  it  is  the 
delight  of  a  peculiar  party  to  denominate  the 
suffering  peasantry  of  a  land  who  for  centuries 
have  "  laughed  and  laboured "  upon  worse 
food  and  worse  treatment,  than  we  in  rich  and 
happy  England  bestow  upon  our  dogs— ob,  it 
makes  my  heart  ache,  and  my  blood  boil,  when 
I  think  of  what  I  have  seen,  and  contrast  it 
with  what  I  hear;  when  I  remember  that  whe- 
ther priest-ridden  or  law-ridden,  the  heads  of 
either  party  have  been  fanatics  or  worse— hut 
what  have  I  to  do  with  this?  I  love  the 
green  turf  of  my  native  country,  I  laugh  at 
its  follies,  I  weep  over  its  sorrows  and  grieve 
for  its  crimes ;  ah  I  a  woman^a  smiles  and  a 
woman^s  tears  are  alike  useless — but  what  btTe 
you,  gentle  reader,  to  do  with  that  P  I  have 
never  entered  upon,  and  do  not  wiah  to  entercD 
any  subject  that  trenches  on  the  poSHoal  grie- 
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vances  of  Ireland :  I  can  only  pray— which 
I  do  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  I — ^that 
times  may  mend,  and  speedily.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  win  the  suffrages  of  my  dear 
English  friends  for  the  virtues  and  domestic 
privations  of  my  humble  countrywomen ;  and 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  to  Irish  people 
how  their  besetting  sins  of  carelessness  and  in- 
considerateness  might  be  corrected — corrected 
without  much  trouble,  and  with  great  advan- 
tage to  themselves;  as  far  as  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned I  have  no  ambition  beyond  what  I 
have  stated,  and  having  so  said,  I  will  tell  my 
story : — 

^*  And  what  'ud  ail  the  boat  but  to  do? 
Sure  she'^s  done,  ay^  and  done  a  dale  for  us, 
this  ten  years;  and  as  to  the  hole,  Jemmy 
'ill  plug  his  hat  into  it,  or  stick  in  a  piece  of 
9ait-clothf  and  what  'ud  ail  her  than,  but  sail, 
God  bless  her  I — like  a  swan  or  a  curlew,  as 
she  always  does  P*^ 

'*  Dermot — ^Dermot,  darling !  listen  to  me 
for  onct  r 

«<  Faith,"  replied  Dermot  to  his  better  half, 
Kate  Browne,  whfle  his  keen  Uue  eye  twinkled 
with  that  mixtare  of  wit  and  hamour  so  truly 
bish,  **  Faiths  my  deuri  tU  aeoommodate  yoa 
to^asy  wij  I  ami  far  m  Bstn  to  yod  onct 
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for  three  speakings— come,  out  with  it,  and 
don't  btand  twisting  your  face  that  was  onct  so 
purty  as  to  win  the  heart  and  hand  of  the 
handsomest  man  in  the  parish,  and  that  is — 
myself,  Dermot  Browne,  at  your  sarvice,  Mis- 
tress Kate  Browne,  madam  !  Don't  keep  length- 
ening your  face  to  tlie  length  of  a  herring- 
net,  but  out  with  it! — out  with  it! — at 
onct!*' 

'^  Dermot,  I've  got  the  box  of  tools  quite 
convanient ;  I  brought  it  with  me  to  the  shore, 
and  tlie  last  time  I  was  in  AVaterford  I  bought 
all  sortings  of  nails,  large  and  small ;  and  there's 
plenty  of  boord  in  the  shed — and  Dermot, 
mend  the  liole,  and  God  bless  you ! — sure  it's 
the  sore  heart  I'd  have  whqn  youM  be  on  the 
wather,  to  think  that  any  harm  would  happen 
you — it  wonH  take  you  anything  like  an 
hour '^ 

^^  An  hour  !  God  bless  the  woman,  why  a 
body  would  think  you  had  nerer  been  a  fiaber- 
man's  wife  ?  An  hour  would  turn  the  tide — 
and  the  luck  ! — an  hour !  Why,  the  heningi 
out  yonder  would  miss  my  company  if  I 
waited;  and  all  for  what?  To  go  to  the 
trouble  of  nailing  a  bit  o*  bocvd  on  a  ttdto  of 
a  hole,  when  it  will  be  just  aa  easy  to  atop  H 
with  a  hat  T 
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**  But  not  as  safe,  Dermot !'' 

"  Be  asy  with  your  safety  !  You're  always 
touching  on  that; — ay,  will  it,  and  as  safe 
too ;  hav'n't  I  done  it  before  I — Why,  turn  up 
every  one  of  the  boats  along  the  shore,  and  I'll 
bet  you  the  cod  I  mean  to  catch,  against  a 
branyan,  that  there  isn't  as  sound  a  boat  as  my 
own  on  the  sands ;  doesn't  Harrison's  go  with- 
out a  rudder? — doesn't  Michan's  go  without  a 
mast — barring  a  gag  of  a  gate-post  that  he 
pulled  out  of  Lavery''s  field?  I'm  sure  Mi- 
chael Murphy's  craft  is  bang  full  of  dowshy 
holes  like  a  riddle :  and  a  good  noggin  he  won 
on  that,  for  be  betted  Lanty  Moore  that  at  the 
present  time  the  keel  of  his  boat  had  more 
holes  in  it  than  Lanty's  English  sieve  which 
he  had  for  winnowing  corn ;  and  sure  enough 
he  won;  for  the  holes  in  the  sieve  were  all 
stopped  up  with  the  dirt  I  Lend  a  hand,  old 
girl,  and  help  me  and  the  boy  to  shove  her 
off!"  He  continued  appealing  to  his  wife, 
••  What !— you  won't  ?  Why  thin,  Kate  agra, 
what  ails  ye  ? — Fve  been  your  true  and  faitb- 
fiil  husband  next  Candlemas  will  be  seventeen 
jMrs»  and  you  never  refused  me  a  hand's  turn 
befbra  f  Still  Kate  Browne  moved  not ;  and 
iMrlmsbaadi  tuug^  with  his  ddest  soq^  ooo- 
sidvimUe  euvtiaD  tqpudi.off  ibe  boott  bpconje 
uoojcd  at  her  obodnaey^ 
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Kate  saw,  but,  contrary  to  her  usual  habit, 
heeded  it  not.  She  stood  with  folded  arms 
and  tearful  eyes,  surveying  the  proceedings, 
witliout  possessing  the  power  of  putting  a  stop 
to  preparations,  of  the  termination  of  which  she 
had  a  fearful  presentiment. 

"  Why,  thin,  look  at  your  mother,  Benjie  !" 
exclaimed  Browne  to  his  son,  "  sure  she's 
enougli  to  set  a  man  mad,  and  her's  the  help 
that'^s  as  good  as  five — she  has  such  a  know- 
ledge of  setting  everything  straight.  Kate,'*  he 
exclaimed  to  his  wife  : — 

'*  Let  her  alone,  father,  dear,"  interruptecl 
the  boy,  "  let  her  alone,  and  don't  vex  her 
more,  donH  ye  see  therms  a  tear  in  her 
eye  r 

^*  And  how  can  I  help  that?*'  expostulated 
the  father,  looking  kindly  towards  his  wife  at 
the  same  time ;  "  them  women  are  ever  so  bard 
to  manage,  and  manage  as  ye  will,  ye  can't 
find  'cm  out; — there's  the  sun  shining  above 
her  head,  the  waters  dancing  and  capering  like 
jewels  at  her  feet,  the  herrings  crying  '  Come 
catch  me,'  and  Benjie,  between  you  and  I,  as 
handsome  a  husband,  and  as  fine,  ay,  and  tat 
the  matter  of  that,  as  good  a  boy  for  a  sod  n 
wonoan^s  heart  could  wish,  and  yet  Cba  lean 
are  in  her  eyes,  and  the  comers  of  bar  oioiiA 
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drawn  as  far  down  as  if  she  did  nothing  but 
sup  sorrow  all  her  life."  Benjamin,  the  fisher's 
only  child,  made  no  reply ;  and,  after  a  mo- 
ments pause,  his  father  looked  at  him  and  said, 
**  Why,  boy,  you  look  as  much  cast  down  as 
your  mother — stay  on  shore,  and  good  luck  to 
you  !** 

*'  No,  father,  that  I  won't !  I'll  not  put 
more  to  the  throuble  she's  in,  by  letting  you 
go  by  yourself;  I  wish  from  my  heart  the 
boat  was  mended,  if  it  would  make  her 
easy." 

^^  Don't  bother  about  the  boat,  boy,"  re- 
plied Browne,  "  I  never  meddle  or  make  with 
her  house,  or  land  business ;  hasn't  she  got  a 
back-door  for  the  cabin  ? — a  sty  for  the  poor 
pig? — a  chaney  dish  for  the  pratees,  and  a 
white  table-cloth  for  saints'-days  and  bonfire- 
nights  ?^-caD't  she  stay  at  home  and  mind 
them,  and  let  me  and  the  cobble  alone?" 
Benjamin  loved  the  wild  and  careless  spirit  of 
his  father  better  than  the  prudence  and  fore- 
thought of  his  mother ;  yet  did  he  not  forget  that 
the  very  arrangements  and  luxuries  to  which 
Us  fiuher  alluded,  were  solely  the  effects  of  her 
care  and  industiy. 

**  Won't  you  say,  God  speed  me,  Kate?" 
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inquired  the  fisherman  as  he  pushed  ofF  his 
dangerous  craft  with  a  broken  oar,  **  Won't 
you  say,  God  speed  me  and  the  boy?"  The 
woman  clasped  her  hands  suddenly  and  fei> 
vently  together,  and  dropping  on  her  knees 
without  moving  from  the  spot  on  which  she  had 
been  standing,  uttered  a  few  earnest  words  of 
supplication  for  their  safety.  Benjamin  sprang 
on  the  shingles,  and  raising  his  mother  affection- 
ately in  his  arms,  whispered — 

^^  Keep  a  good  heart,  we  will  back  with 
such  bouncing  fish,  before  morning,  any  how; 
and  mother,  darling,  if  you  see  Statia  Byrne, 
here  is  the  neckerchief  she  promised  to  hem 
for  me;  tell  her  not  to  forget  her  promise." 
The  kisses  Mrs.  Browne  bestowed  on  her  soo 
were  mingled  with  tears.  She  watched  the 
boat  until  it  had  dwindled  to  a  small  speck  on 
the  horizon.  As  she  turned  to  ascend  the 
cliff,  she  saw  the  round  laughing  face  of  Statia 
Byrne  peer  from  behind  a  rock,  and  withdimw 
itself  instantly  on  being  perceived.  She  called 
to  her,  and  after  a  little  time  Statia  came  bliuh- 
ing  and  smiling,  and  lingering  by  the  way  to 
pluck  every  sprig  of  samphire,  every  root  df 
sea-pink,  that  grew  within  her  xeach. 

I  juit  came  down  to  glith^  a  few  Uti  of 
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herbs  for  the  {fanny's  cures,  and  a  few  shells 
to  keep  the  childer  asy,'*  said  Statia — pulling 
her  sea-pinks  to  pieces  at  the  same  time. 

"  And  what  does  the  granny  cure  with 
these  ?^'  inquired  Mrs.  Browne. 

"  Sorra  a  know  I  know,"  replied  the  girl, 
blushing  still  more  deeply. 

Maybe,"  continued  Mrs.  Browne,  gravely, 

maybe,  Stacy  honey,  there's  a  charm  in 
them  like  the  yarrow  you  put  under  your  pil- 
low last  Holy-eve  night  ?'' 

^'  Ah,  thin,  Misthress  Browne,  ma'am,  let 
me  alone  about  the  yarrow — sure  it  was  only 
out  of  innocent  mirth  I  did  it,  and  no  harm ; 
and,  any  way,  I've  no  belief  in  such  things  at 
all,  at  all." 

^*  And  why  do  you  disbelieve  them  ?"  in- 
quired the  fisherman'*s  wife.  Statia  made  no 
reply.  '^  I  can  tell  you,*^  she  continued ; 
^'  because  though  you  neither  spoke  nor  laughed 
that  blessed  night,  my  poor  girl,  after  you 
placed  the  yarrow  under  your  pillow — still  you 
did  md  dream  of  Benjie  Browne.  Stacy,  Stacy,  I 
mind  the  time  myself  when,  if  a  spell  worked 
oontraiyy  I'd  disbelieve  it  directly — it'a  only 
luimaa  aatur,  dailiiig." 

Stada^Bynie  flung  her  handful  of  aea-pinki 
upon  the  dungleaf  and  paaaed  the  back  of  her 
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In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Duncan- 
noD  Fort,  along  that  portion  of  the  coast  which 
contracts  into  the  Waterford  river,  there  are 
a  number  of  scattered  cottages  standing  either 
singly  or  in  small  clusters  along  a  wild  and 
picturesque  sea-shore— more  wild«  perhaps,  than 
beautiful,  although  the  infinite  number  of 
creeks,  and  bays,  and  overhanging  rocks,  vary 
the  prospect  at  every  hundred  yards;  and  I 
know  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  row  dur- 
ing a  long  summer-eviening,  from  the  time  when 
the  ran  abates  his  fierceness  until  the  moon  has 
fidtty  risen  Upon  the  waters,  nothing  more  de- 
H^tfiil  than  to  row^-now  in,  now  out»  now 
irndsr  tfie  hnghg  rodcs,  now  close  upon  ibe 
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heard  the  light  foot  of  Statia  Bynie  on  hei 
threshold,  and  she  felt  new-sprung  hope  within 
her  heart  when  she  looked  into  the  bright 
eyes  and  observed  the  full  smile  of  the  joyous 
girl. 

"  They're  all  a-bed,  and  the  babby  went  off 
to  sleep  without  an  hnshoiv  !  and  mother  says, 
as  youVe  all  alone,  by  yourself,  I  might  stay 
with  you  all  night,  Airs.  Browne;  and  so  I 
will,  if  you  please — and  I've  brought  my 
needle,  and — I'll  hem  the  handkerchief,  if  you 
please — and  then,  maybe — maybe  you'd  show 
me  how  you  mend  nets — I  should  so  like  to 
mend  Mister  Browne's  herring  net;  he  gave 
mother  (God  bless  him  !)  as  many  herrings  last 
year  as  lasted  all  Lent ! — I'm  sure  we  can 
never  forget  it  to  him." 

"  Pray  for  him  then,  Stacy — pray  on  your 
l>ended  knees  —  for  Dermot  and  Benjamin 
Browne  this  night." 

'*  Why  so  I  will,'*  rejoined  the  girl — as- 
tonished at  the  woman's  earnestness  of  manner 
— "  but  the  night  is  fine,  the  sky  is  blue,  the 
waters  clear  as  crystal ;  they've  been  out  many 
a  night  when  the  winds  do  be  blawing  the 
waves  into  the  sky,  and  I've  wondered  to  see 
you  heart-easy  about  them^what,  then,  aSa 
you  to-night  ?* 
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*'  God  knows  ^  replied  Kate  Browne,  with 
a  heavy  sigh,  ^'  I  think  TU  go  over  my  bttdes 
a  bit :  ough,  Stacy  darling,  it's  a  fine  thing  to 
have  the  religion  to  turn  to  when  the  heart 
turns  against  everything  else.''  Kate  sprinkled 
herself  with  holy  water  out  of  a  small  chalice, 
and  knelt  down,  with  a  ^^  decket"  of  beads  in 
her  hands,  to  "  say  her  prayers ;"  almost  un- 
wittingly, she  repeated  them  aloud,  but  they 
had,  in  a  degree,  lost  their  soothing  power,  and 
she  mingled  the  anxieties  of  earth  with  her 
petitions,  not  to  heaven  but  to  its  inhabitants ; 
her  **  mingle<l  yam"  ran  thus : — 

'*  '  Holy  Mary,  mother  of  God,  pray  for  us" 
— Statia,  open  the  door,  agra,  and  listen, 
myself  thinks  the  wind's  rising—*  now  and  in 
the  hour* — the  cat  I  avourneen,  don't  you  see 
the  cat  at  the  herring-tub,  bad  luck  to  that 
cat ! — *  now  and  in  the  hour  of  our  death  'f*  ^ 
There  was  a  long  pause,  and  she  continued 
murmuring  her  petitions,  and  speaking  aloud 
her  anxieties,  while  Statia  went  on  hemming 
the  handkerchief;  at  last  she  looked  up  at  her 
young  oompanioD  and  inquired,  *^  Where  did 
I  iMTe  off,  my  darling,  was  it  at  '  Virgin  moat 
poPvfuV  or  at  *Queen  of  Confessors?'  ** 

*■  I  did  nol  hear,"  replied  Che  indiulrioua 
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for  three  speakings— come,  out  with  it,  and 
don't  stand  twisting  your  face  that  was  oDCt  so 
pnrty  as  to  win  the  heart  and  hand  of  the 
handsomest  man  in  the  parish,  and  that  is — 
myself,  Dermot  Browne,  at  your  sarvice.  Mis- 
tress Kate  Browne,  madam  !  Don't  keep  length- 
ening your  face  to  the  length  of  a  herring- 
net,  but  out  with  it! — out  with  it! — at 
onct!" 

'^  Dermot,  Fve  got  the  box  of  tools  quite 
convanient ;  I  brought  it  with  me  to  the  shore, 
and  tlie  last  time  I  was  in  Waterford  I  bought 
all  sortings  of  nails,  large  and  small ;  and  there's 
plenty  of  board  in  the  shed — and  Dermot, 
mend  the  hole,  and  God  bless  you ! — sure  it's 
the  sore  heart  I'd  have  when  youM  be  on  the 
wather,  to  think  that  any  harm  would  happen 
you — it  wonH  take  you  anything  like  an 
hour " 

**  An  hour  !  God  bless  the  woman,  why  a 
body  would  think  you  had  ne^er  been  a  fisher- 
man's wife  ?  An  hour  would  turn  the  tide — 
and  the  luck  ! — an  hour  !  Why,  the  herrings 
out  yonder  would  miss  my  company  if  I 
waited;  and  all  for  what?  To  go  to  the 
trouble  of  nailing  a  bit  o^  boord  on  a  mite  of 
a  hole,  when  it  will  be  just  as  easy  to  atop  it 
with  a  hat  r 
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**  But  not  as  safe,  Dermot  !** 

"  Be  asy  with  your  safety  !     You're  always 
touching    on    that; — ay,    will  it,   and  as  safe 
too ;  hav'n't  I  done  it  before ! — Why,  turn  up 
every  one  of  the  boats  along  the  shore,  and  111 
bet  you   the  cod  I  mean  to  catch,  against  a 
branyaA,  that  there  isn't  as  sound  a  boat  as  my 
own  on  the  sands;  doesnH  Harrison's  go  with- 
out a  rudder  ? — doesn't  Michan's  go  without  a 
mast — barring  a  gag  of  a  gate-post  that   he 
pulled  out  of  Lavery^s  field?     I'm  sure  Mi- 
chael Murphy's  craft  is  bang  full  of  dowshy 
holes  like  a  riddle :  and  a  good  noggin  he  won 
on  that,  for  he  betted  Lanty  Moore  that  at  the 
present   time   the  keel  of  his  boat  had   more 
holes  in  it  than  Lanty's  English  sieve  which 
he  had  for  winnowing  corn ;  and  sure  enough 
he  won;    for  the  holes  in  the  sieve  were  all 
stopped  up  with  the  dirt !     Lend  a  hand,  old 
girl,  and  help  me  and  the  boy  to  shove  her 
off!"     He  continued   appealing    to   his   wife, 
•*  What !— you  won't?     Why  thin,  Kate  agra, 
what  ails  ye  ? — I've  been  your  true  and  faith- 
ful husband  next  Candlemas  will  be  seventeen 
yeai's,  and  you  never  refused  me  a  hand's  turn 
before !''     Still  Kate  Browne  moved  not ;  and 
her  husband,  using,  with  his  eldest  son,  con- 
siderable exertion  to  push  off  the  boat,  became 
annoyed  at  her  obstinacy. 
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"  Hear  what  P"  exclaimed  Kate  Browne, 
starting  off  her  knees. 

*'  Lord  defend  us,  you  atartle  the  very  life 
out  of  me  !"  ejaculated  the  girl  devoutly  citMS- 
ing  herself. 

"  But  what  did  you  hear,  Stacy?" 

**  Nothing.  I  told  you  I  did  Dot  hear  where 
you  left  off." 

"  Ough  !  ay,  ay !"  exclaimed  Hrs.  Browue. 
"  God  for^ve  me*  I  am  a  poor  sinful  thing ; 
quite  full  of  sin ;  I  must  give  up  the  prsyen 
for  to-night,  I  can't  steady  my  heart  to  tben, 
{{ood  nor  bad ;  there  I  finish  your  work,  and 
we''ll  go  to  bed,  jewel — it  is,  m  you  say,! 
beautiful  night,  thanks  be  to  God  for  hit  0Kr- 
cics  !  and  I  ought  to  have  more  faith." 

Long  did  they  both  remain  awake  duriiV 
that  calm  moonlight:  the  fishennaD'a  wife 
muttering  prayers  and  fears,  and  nuing  her 
eyes  to  the  little  window  which  opened  at  i 
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Kate  was  to  the  old;  and  she  thought  how 
good  he  was — and  how  handsome;  and  how 
happy  she  should  be  to  mend  his  nets,  and 
watch  the  return  of  his  boat  from  the  highest 
cliff  that  **  toppled  o'er  the  deep."  The  grey 
morning  was  stealing  on  the  night,  yet  still 
Kate  slept — and  still  Statia  Byrne  continued 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  window,  creating 
— not  castles  but — nets,  and  boats,  and  cottages 
in  the  air ;  when,  suddenly,  before  the  window 
stood  Benjamin  Browne — she  had  not  seen  his 
shadow  pass — she  had  heard  no  step — no  voice 
-—no  sound ;  nor  did  she  now  see  a  figure,  but 
there  was  his  face  almost  pressed  to  the  glass 
— his  long,  uncurled  hair  hung  down  either 
cheek — and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  with  a 
cold,  unmoving,  rayless  gaze — she  endeavoured 
to  sit  up-ndie  felt  suddenly  paralyzed — she 
could  not  move — she  tried  to  speak,  to  call 
Mrs.  Browne^  who  still  slept  heavily,  heavier 
than  before — she  could  make  no  sound — still 
her  lover  gazed — ^gazed  on.  And  what  oc- 
curred to  her  (for  she  afterwards  declared 
ifae  newer^  for  a  moment,  was  deprived  of  con- 
•ciouineM)  as  most  strange  was,  that  though  the 
room  wiCbiD  was  dark,  and  hiz  head  obscured 
tlM  window,  zlill  she  eould  zee  hiz  featurez 
(to  aza  bar  own  zximzrive  phnze)  '<  dear  like 
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wax  f  while,  as  he  gazed,  their  beautiful  form 
assumed  the  long,  pale  hue  of  death.  By  a 
sudden  efTort  she  closed  her  eyes,  but  only  for 
u  brief,  brief  moment.  When  she  reopened 
thenn  he  was  gone — and  she  only  looked  upon 
the  grey  mingling  of  sea  and  sky ;  trembling 
and  terror-stricken,  she  at  last  succeeded  in 
awakening  her  companion.  Mrs.  Browne  heard 
her  story  in  apparent  calmness,  and,  putting 
her  lips  close  to  the  ear  of  the  fainting  girl, 
whispered — **  he  is  dead!" 

It  was  long,  long  before  Statia  recovered 
from  her  swoon,  for  when  she  did,  the  momiDg 
sun  was  shining  on  her  face — and  she  wu 
alone,  quite  alone,  in  the  fisherman's  cottage; 
at  first  she  thought  she  had  fearfully  dreamed, 
but  tiie  realities  around  her  recalled  her  to 
herself;  she  flew  to  the  same  cliff  where,  the 
evening  before,  unconscious  of  the  strong  affec- 
tion which  bound  her  almost  childish  heart  to 
her  young  lover,  she  had  watched  his  depar* 
ture;  and  looking  down  on  the  beach,  bcr 
painful  vision  was  too  truly  realiied— Dermot 
Browne  was  leading  his  wife  fimn  a  gnmp  4if 
persons  who  were  bearing  the  cxirpae  of  the 
young  fisherman  to  the  shore ;  in  the  ^'"tanflTir 
could  be  seen  the  keel  of  the  daomed  beat 
floating  upwardly  while  crovda  of  jut  lijhiJi 
overhead  screamed  the  youth'a  funeral  diigel 
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It  might  be  about  two  months  after  this 
occurrence— -which  plunged  the  warm-hearted 
people  of  the  neighbouring  villages  into  deep 
sorrow— that  Kate  Browne  visited  the  cottage 
of  Statia  Byrne ;  it  was  the  first  time  the  be^ 
reaved  mother  had  entered  any  home,  save 
her  own,  since  '^  her  trouble.^  As  soon  as 
Statia  saw  her,  she  flung  herself  upon  her 
neck,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break  ; 
the  fisherman's  wife  held  her  from  her,  and 
parting  her  hair  from  ofi^  her  brow,  said, 

"  Sorrow  has  worked  with  you,  and  left  his 
mark  upon  your  face,  avoumeen :  and  though, 
my  darlint,  you  did  not  drame  of  him  that^s 
gone  last  Holy-eve,  you've  dramed  of  him  often 
since.^ 

The  poor  girl  wept  still  more  bitterly. 

**  You  must  have  been  very  dear,  very  dear 
intirely,  to  him,*^  continued  Kate  Browne,  "  for 
his  blessed  spirit  found  it  harder  quitting  you 
than  his  own  mother,  who  nursed  him  a  babby 
at  her  breast ;  but  whisht,  darlint,  don't  I  love 
you  better  for  that  now  ?  Sure  everything^- 
let  done  eveiy  one  that  he  regarded — that  his 
rcigaid  only  rested  on,  is  more  to  me  than 
fSknx  or  gboldy  or  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
WMld  I  Didnt  the  bright  ejes  of  Ua  spirit 
iMk'  ftm'  tiir  iMKfent  oo  yoo,   ^J  jewd  ? 
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And  what  Vm  come  here  for,  Mistress  Byrne, 
ma'am,  is,  that  as  you  have  so  many  childer, 
(and  God  keep  them  to  you  !)  maybe  you'd 
spare  Statia  to  bind  my  heart  from  breaking. 
and  let  her  bide  intirely  with  us — we  have 
prosperity  enough,  for  when  the  Lord  takes 
one  tiling  away,  why  he  gives  another— blessed 
be  His  holy  name  !  And  sure,  since  the  boy's 
gone,  nothing  can  equal  Dermot*s  industry  and 
carefulness,  stopping  every  hole  in  every  fisher- 
man's boat — when  he's  ashore,  the  hammer  and 
nails  is  never  out  of  his  hand.  Let  her  be  to 
me  as  my  own  child.  Mistress  Byrne,  and  you'll 
have  a  consolation  that  will  never  lave  you,  no ! 
not  on  your  death-bed.  Sure  youll  see  her 
every  day  the  sun  rises — let  her  bide  with  me, 
for  I  am  very  desolate." 

The  mother,  as  she  looked  round  upon  seven 
rosy,  healthy  children,  felt  that  indeed  her 
neighbour  was  desolate,  and  in  a  voice  hoarse 
with  emotion,  she  said, 

'^  Statia  may  go,  and  take  our  blessing  with 
her,  if  she  likes  P 

Many  little  voices  wept  aloud  in  that  cottage, 
although  they  knew  they  should  see  thdr  sister 
daily :  but  the  maiden  was  firm  in  her  resolve^ 
and  that  night  greeted,  as  a  father,  the  fiuhor 
of  him  whom  her  young  heart  had  lorad  with 
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on  entireness  of  affection  which  the  heart  can 
know  but  once. 

Statia  is  now  long  past  the  age  of  girlhood, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  how  perfectly  her  sim- 
ple life  is  an  illustration  of  the  pathetic  excla- 
mation of  the  Jewish  damsel,  ^'  Thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God !" 
She  manages  admirably  between  her  '^  two 
mothers,"  as  she  calls  them,  so  that  the  one 
may  not  be  jealous  of  the  other :  but  though 
she  has  had  many  suitors  for  her  hand,  she  has 
never  forgotten — the  drowned  fisherman  ! 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  IRISH  PRIDE 


*'  L'orgueil  a  ses  bizarreries  comme  les  autres  pas- 


sions. 


»• 


It  is  lucky  for  me  that  I  was  not  born  of  the 
sex  which  is  acknowledged  as  pre-eminent  in 
the  creation.  Had  I  been  one  of  the  dignita- 
ries of  human  nature,  I  should  not  have  dared 
to  hazard  an  opinion  upon  Irish  Pride,  unless, 
indeed,  I  was  tired  of  existence,  and  willing  to 
submit  myself  to  the  laws  of  honour :  so  that 
my  life  might  be  **  satisfactorily^  disposed  of— 
a  sacrifice  to  appease  the  exceeding  wrath  which 
the  bare  mentioD  of  such  a  subject  is  likely  to 
excite  amongat  my  countrymen.  I  have  an- 
gcced  Uiem  a  littJe,  now  and  then*  by  telling 
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sim})lc  truths,  without  reference  to party^  which. 
I  am  l)a])|)y  to  ha\x*  an  opportunity  of  repeating, 
I  totally  disclaim.  An  Irishman  will  forgive 
you  for  reasoning  with  him,  provided  it  is  not 
after  dinner ;  but  I  doubt  if  his  philosophy  will 
( xtend  so  far  as  to  forgive  even  a  lady  fur 
laujfhiftij  at  him.  When  I  call  to  mind  the 
(lifUculties  and  absurdities  into  which  pride  has 
drawn  niv  countryfolk.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  ought  not  to  weep  instead  of  laugh.  The 
tear  and  the  smile,  as  regards  Ireland,  seeoj 
rerdly  twin-born  :  the  one  invariably  accompa- 
nies the  other.  Like  its  native  music,  the  feel- 
ing it  excites  is  of  mingled  joy  and  gloom. 

"  Krin  !  the  ^mile  and  the  tear  in  thine  eye. 
Blend  like  the  rainbow  that  hangs  in  thy  sky." 

Pride  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  flow 
through  Irish  veins,  (without  any  reference  to 
the  situation  of  the  individual,)  as  naturally  as 
the  blood  itself.  In  England  there  are  distinc- 
tions in  pride ; — the  aristocracy  are  proud  of 
their  birth,  the  citizens  of  their  wealth,  the  ar- 
tisans  of  their  trade.  But  in  Ireland^  |iride 
has  but  one  boast,  commencing  with  "iUii»» 
trious  descent,"  and  ending  in  *'  dacent  peopk^"" 
Honesty,  sobriety,  industry^  independence^  im 
all  as  dust  in  the  balance  in  compariaoa  irilli 
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this  destructive  pride ;  and  a  "  born  gentle- 
man," though  the  youngest  son  of  a  youngest 
son,  without  a  single  sousy  even  now,  would 
blush  at  connecting  himself  with  commerce. 

I  remember  being  greatly  amused  by  a  coun- 
try glover  once  saying  to  me,  in  reply  to  a  com- 
pliment conferred  upon  his  skilful  workman- 
ship, while  national  energy  danced  merrily  in  his 
eyes,  "  It  isn't  the  sewing  with  which  I  stitches 
together  the  skins  of  the  poor  dumb  bastes, 
that  I  prides  myself  on — No,  no ;  Fve  some- 
thing, God  be  praised  !  better  nor  that  to  hok 
up  tOi  poor  as  I  am  :  the  blood  of  the  O'Neils 
goes  fair  and  softly  through  every  vein  in  my 
body." 

"  Indeed  !"  I  replied ;  "  then  how  came  you 
to  be  a  glover  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  ma^am,  misfortunes  Ml 
come  upon  the  best  of  us.  My  father  (Grod  be 
good  to  him !)  wouldn't  demane  himself  wiili 
trade,  but  died  dacent :  for  though  he  had  no- 
thing to  live  upon,  he  left  enough  to  bury  him, 
and  what's  more,  he  left  me  a  copy  of  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  O'Neils,  which  James  Mulvany 
painted  for  him  long  ever  ago,  on  the  back  of 
hia  own  door.  And  when  my  mother  (she  was 
from  the  North)  put  it  to  me  how  her  father's 
brother  would  give  me  a  trade,  why  I  looked. 
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you  know,  to  the  credit  of  my  people,  and  tould 
her  '  No/  *  And  then,'  says  she,  (she  was  a 
knowing  woman,)  *  hould  up  your  head,  my 
bov,'  she  savs.  *  what  would  hinder  vou  from 
taking  up  with  the  sign  of  your  family  for  a 
trade  ?' — and  she  turned  round  the  room  door, 
and  sure  enough  there  were  two  lions  painted, 
forencnt  each  other — a  fish  at  the  bottom,  and 
above  the  fish,  an  open  glove.  *  The  fish,  if  it 
]ias  any  sense  in  it,'  says  she,  *  means  fishermen 
— and  the  glove,  what  can  it  mean  ?  Sure,  if 
there  wasn't  glovers,  thereM  be  no  gloves/ 
^  My  uncle's  a  glover,  Ben,'  says  she,  ^  and  a 
glove's  the  sign  of  the  family ;  so  be  a  glover, 
like  a  good  boy  ;  and  believe  your  mother  when 
she  tells  you,  that  to  take  their  sign  for  a  busi- 
ness can't  be  no  disgrace ;  sure  it's  the  only 
trade  in  the  world  I'd  wish  to  see  you  turn  to  ;* 
so  you  mind,  ma^am,  it*s  on  account  of  my  fa* 
miiy  I'm  pleased,  not  on  account  of  the  praise 
the  ladies  (God  bless  'em)  gives  to  the  gloves.^ 
Poor  Ben  !  His  mother,  I  suspect,  had  the 
sense  of  the  family.  Perhaps  all  my  English 
readers  do  not  know  that  the  north  of  Ireland 
is  a  trading,  and  consequently  a  proaperous. 
part  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  curioua  to  ob> 
serve  the  contempt  with  which  the  inhaUtaots 
of  the  other  districts  generally  treat  tbdr 
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niercial  ]ieighbour&  How  ridiculous  it  would 
appear  to  us,  in  England,  to  hear  a  tradesman 
expatiating  on  his  connexion  with  the  aristo- 
cracy, in  any  other  way  than  in  the  way  of 
business ! 

If  this  pride  of  family  elevated  the  minds  of 
its  possessors — if  it  led  them  to  that  sort  of 
exertion  which  produces  independence — if  it 
made  them  incapable  of  a  careless  or  dishonest 
action — then  perhaps  I  would  call  it  a  pardon- 
able failing — a  weakness,  which  ought  to  1)e 
forgiven  for  the  fruit's  sake.  The  pride  of 
ancestry  may  deserve  to  be  considered  a  noble 
pride,  when  it  stimulates  to  exertion,  and  ani- 
mates to  virtue.  But  unhappily,  in  Ireland,  it 
rises  trumpet^tongued  against  every  species  of 
employment  derogatory  to  the  memories  of 
the  O'Connors,  O'Rourkes,  Mac  Murraghs, 
Mac  Carthys,  O^Briens,  or  O'Tooles — nay,  per- 
sons who  have  no  earthly  connexion  with  those 
illustrious  departed  make  for  themselves  a 
spurious  *'  dooency."  as  they  call  it,  which  is 
provoking  from  its  very  absurdity. 

A  friend  of  mine  had  some  time  ago  an  £ng- 
lidi  housemaid,  and  an  Irish  cook,  both  young 
women :  the  English  girl  was  the  very  model 
of  what  an  English  servant  ought  to  be- 
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neat,  cheerful,  orderly,  clean,  good-tempered, 
thoughtful,  and  attentive :  it  was  pleasant  to 
meet  lier  on  the  stairs  with  her  snowy  duster. 
luT  broad  sweeping-brush  that  looked  as 
new  as  if  it  had  never  disturlied  a  spider, 
IitT  bright  tin  dust-pan,  her  fair  shining  hair, 
braided  across  her  forehead  to  hide  the  curl- 
papers which  were  destined  to  confine  her 
tresses  till  the  evening,  her  sliding  curtsey  as 
she  ))oised  herself  on  one  foot  that  you  might 
])ass  with  ease,  the  graceful  manner  in  which 
>he  balanced  her  brush  and  held  her  dust-pan. 
her  sweet  smile  that  seemed  to  sav,  **  What  can 
I  do  to  please  you,  lady  ?"  were  delightful ; 
and  yet  she  looked  so  in  keeping  with  her  oc- 
cupation, that  in  nothing  would  her  mistress 
have  had  Lucy  Bramer  altered. 

Betsey  French  was  most  amusingly  her  op- 
}>osite.  Lucy  was  pretty  and  peiiie;  Betsey 
was  handsome,  and  of  Patagonian  proportions  ; 
Lucy*s  voice  was  soft  and  stealing,  Betaey^s 
tones  were  broad  and  shrill ;  Lucy'^s  hair  was 
golden — not  red,  but  golden  ;  Betsey's  was  black 
as  the  raven's  wing;  Betsey's  mirth  was  bois- 
terous, she  was  in  and  nut  of  a  passion  at  least 
ten  times  a  day, — her  attentions  bordered  upoD 
freedom,  she  had  abundant  talents,  but  no 
tact — she  was  a  superior  cook,  yet  her  dioners 
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never  seemed  well  set  upon  the  dishes,  the 
joints  were  invariably  put  the  wrong  way,  and 
the  gravies,  soups,  and  jellies  overflowing; — no 
two  servants  could  be  more  different,  although 
they  were  attached  to  each  other;  Lucy  was  as 
neat  in  her  person  in  the  morning  as  in  the 
aftemoon-^but  Betsey's  shoes  were  down  at 
heel,  her  kerchief  off  one  shoulder,  and  dragged 
on  the  other,  and  her  apron  stringless,  until 
past  six ;  then,  indeed,  she  made  her  appearance 
like  a  full-blown  peony — red  ribands  in  her 
cap,  and  a  bright  green  gown,  with  sundry 
flounces  garnishing  the  skirt. 

I  never  could  make  out  exactly  how  it  was, 
but  pretty  Lucy  Bramer — the  modest,  down- 
eyed  Lucy,  had  a  lover — an  absolute  lover  of 
flesh  and  blood — a  living  lover^  in  the  person 
<}f  a  handsome  coachman,  who  had  evidently 
won  Lucy's  heart  by  a  flourish  of  his  whip,  and 
rode  post  through  it  after  paying  as  toll  the  af- 
fections of  his  own.  The  weddingHlay  was  fixed, 
Lucy  was  sitting  at  the  long  kitchen  table,  cut- 
ting and  snipping  a  certain  quantity  of  white, 
satiii  riband,  when  Betaey,  who  bad  been  po- 
lishing the  ou^fftcfe  of  a  tin  kettle,  (the  genera- 
lity of  Iridi  ■ervanta--Hiy,  and  many  English 
onettoo^  do  not  trouble  themselveft  about  the 

B  5  .u 
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inside,)  said,  *'  Why  then,  Lucy,  hooey,  is  the 
licence  bought  yet  P" 

"  The  what  ?"  in  her  turn,  inquired  Lucy. 

"  The  licence,  to  be  sure,"  repeated  Betsey. 

"  Why  Betsey — you  do  not  suppose  Edmund 
is  going  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  throw  away  bis 
money  on  a  licence  f  Of  course  we  shall  be  mar- 
ried by  banns — we  have  been  out-asked  twice." 

Betsey  laid  the  bit  of  black  leather  on  one 
side.  And  the  bit  of  what  she  called  "  whiten' 
ing"  on  the  other  side  of  the  tin  kettle,  and 
clapping  her  hands  together,  "  to  bang  the 
dirt  out  of  them,"  looked  steadily  in  Mary's 
face* 

"  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  both  EdmuDd  and 
yourself  had  saved  a  big  trifle  of  money, 
enough  to  furnish  two  rooms,  and  keep  you 
from  eating  herring^  tailt  for  many  a  day  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lucy ;  "  but  what  haa  tbat 
to  do  with  the  licence  f" 

"  And  a  dacent  girl  like  yourwlf  Idbaa 
you're  not  to  bare  a  licence  P" 

To  be  sure — do  you  not  Uunk  i 
other  employment  for  our  money  P 
And  you  mean   that  one  wedding  to  i 
'you  your  life?" 

Please  God!"  replied   ihe    pretty   hoa| 
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"  Yet  you'll  have  no  licence,  but  be  married 
by  beggarly  banns  !  Well,  the  back  of  my 
hand  to  you,  England,  afther  that ! — a  dacent 
girl  like  Lucy  Bramer  to  put  up  with  banns ! 
Well,  afther  that !  Sure  it's  wonderful  you 
don't  seek  out  a  couple-beggar,  and  get  mar- 
ried like  the  heathens  in  the  time  of  Nebecud- 
nazar  !  No  licence  !  and  enough  money  stowed 
by,  in  the  savings*-bank,  to  furnish  two  rooms  ! 
— and  to  put  up  with  banns  !  as  if  you  hadn^t 
a  teaster  (sixpence)  nor  a  groat  in  the  world  ! 
Well,  thank  God,  I've  a  pride  above  that  If 
I  was  going  to  be  married,  every  rag  of  clothes 
I  have  should  go,  or  I'd  be  married  dacent  P 

^^  That  would  not  be  the  way  to  be  decently 
married,"  said  Lucy,  quietly,  ^*  to  have  no 
clothes  to  be  married  in." 

*'  O  the  meanness  of  them  English,^'  per- 
sisted Betsey,  **  to  think  that  even  for  onct  in 
their  lives  the  spirit  can't  get  into  them  !— the 
tame  negurs!  O  Lucy!  and  to  think  about 
furnishing !  Why,  in  Ireland,  we  give  all  ho- 
nour and  glory  to  the  wedding  and  the  priest, 
and  think  as  it  is  but  to  be  done  onct  it  ought 
to  be  done  daoent.  Oh|  what  aignifiea  the  hard- 
Aip  itfiher9  if  you  have  showed  that  the  good 
drop  etope  mth  thefamiig  r 

Lacy  looked  perplexed. 
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*'  If  you  show  that  it  isn't  the  money  you 
care  for — "  persisted  Betsey 

*'  Uut  I  do  care  for  the  mooey,"  refJied  the 
expectant  bride ;  "  I  worked  hard  for  it,  and 
I  assure  you,  Betsey,  I  have  as  great  a  desire 
to  be  '  decent'  aa  you — only  I  think  our  ideu 
of  what  decency  is  differ.  Wlio  knows  wboi 
I  go  in  or  come  out  of  church  whether  I  have 
been  married  by  banns  or  licence ;  or  if  they 
did,  what  does  it  signify!" 

*'  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Lucy  Bramer,  that's 
what  I  am  !"  exclaimed  Betsey,  more  ennged 
than  ever;  "  and  I  tell  you  what,  you  have  no 
regard  for  your  family." 

"  Indeed  but  I  have ;  I  supported  my  dear 
mother  til)  her  death,  and  never  would  hnW 
married  had  she  lived." 

"  I  know  you  have  a  good  heart  tawu^ 
every  one  belonging  to  you,"  replied  Beta^jf 
moved,  for  tears  had  risen  toLucy*B  ey«;  "but 
I  mean  you  have  no  r^ard  for  the  faid*  .nt 
your  family."  ,,:i 

"  My  father  was  only  a  tailor,"  i«plu4>I«M7t 
meekly ;    "  uj  I  have  ooly  the   honest  iinmc  j) 
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ing  the  end  of  the  riband  into  a  heart:  one 
disparaging  look  was  for  the  tailor,  another  for 
Lucy's  mean  spirit.  She  paused  a  moment, 
and  then  tossing  her  head  as  if  it  had  been 
already  crowned  with  the  crimson  ribands,  said, 
"  Well,  Lucy,  you  must  excuse  my  being 
brideVmaid,  that's  all ;  for,  though  other  peo- 
ple hav'^n't  no  fathers,  nor  people  of  their  own, 
I'm  not  so,  thank  God ;  and  Til  never  be  tail 
to  a  wedding  that  hasn't  got  a  licence  !*^ 

"  If  your  honour  plases,"  said  a  poor  woman, 
whose  plebeian  name  of  Oran  had  nothing  il* 
lustrious  in  its  sound  or  connexion,  **  my 
daughter  toouldfi't  mind  taking  a  sarvice  in 
England,  though  she  would  not  like  to  do  it 
here,  because  of  her  peopled 

**  Well !  if  her  people  (relations)  do  not  like 
her  to  go  to  service,  let  them  support  her ;  or, 
at  all  events,  give  her  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
clothes  to  shield  her  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather." 

**  Oh»  your  honour  !  sure  aa  to  the  bit  and 
the  sap,  me  and  mine  could  have  it  from  them 
for  ever ;  but  where  would  thqr  have  cletbe» 
for  all  belonging  to  them  ?  where  would  they 
get  them  r 

•*  Then  why  not  wnd  ber  where  dM^  dooM 
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earn  tliem  ?  there  are  plenty  of  farmers,  re- 
spectable  farmiira,  wlio  would  be  pleased  to  tale 
your  daughter  into  their  service." 

"  But,  don't  you  see,  her  people  f  sure  they'd 
look  down  upon  her — all  dacent,  keeping  tbeir 
bits  of  walls  over  their  heads,  and  their  own 
cow  and  pig,  and  the  likes  of  that ;  not  one  of 
their  breed  at  sarvice;  but  she  has  a  turn  that 
way,  and  if  she  was  out  of  the  country,  why 
then,  nobody  would  know  UT 

Here  was  a  woman — a  widow  with  five  chil. 
dren,  living  almost  on  charity,  and  yet  indis- 
posed to  send  her  daughter— a  nic&looluo^ 
cheerful,  healthy,  and,  I  do  believej  ioduttrious 
girl,  to  service,  because  her  reUdoDS  were  what 
in  Ireland  are  called  *'  small  farmers.*  Tbii  is 
but  one  instance  out  of  twenty  that  oune  under 
my  own  observation,  not  sir  months  ago^  of  a 
similar  indisposition  to  exertion,  not  fnm  Mb- 
neu,  but  from  a  dialike  to  what,  in  tbdr  opi- 
nion, would  lower  **  their  &mily  prides"  ne 
results  of  this  failing  are,  as  I  HaTa  nliiw  i  ■(!. 
sometimes  of  a  laughable,  but  more  frequently  ^ 
of  a  melancholy  nature.  I  could  not  look  round 
upon  the  domestic  circle  of  some  whom  1  both 
love  nnd  respect,  without  feeling  my  heart  sink 
at  the  gloomy  prospects  of  griefs,  troubles,  and 
privations  which   I  know  future    years   must 
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bring  to  many  a  bright  eye  and  many  a  blush- 
ing check  among  them. 

A  family  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  young  people, 
brought  up  in  the  careless  and  rude  plenty  of 
Irish  hospitality,  beloved  by  their  parents,  in- 
dulged, as  children  of  abundance  invariably  are, 
never  thinking  of  the  future ;  the  naturally  fine 
capabilities  of  the  females,  cultivated  to  the 
point  that  is  conceived  necessary,  as  most  at- 
tractive ;  knowing  a  little  of  everything,  but 
nothing  well  —  the  girls,  kind,  affectionate, 
good-natured,  to  an  extent  never  met  with  in 
an  English  family ;  but  thoughtless,  untidy, 
and  extravagant  to  a  degree  equally  unknown 
in  this  well-regulated  country.  The  sons,  grow, 
ing  up — most  wonderful  politicians  I^-exulting 
either  in  the  full-blown  honours  of  the  Orange, 
or  elevating  the  cap  of  liberty,  with  its  sham- 
rock garland,  upon  the  longest  rifle  in  the  land ; 
ready  to  cut  each  others'*  throats  for  the  sake 
of  party  or  of  pride ;  but  not  at  all  prepared 
to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
their  common  country  !— the  moat  party-loving, 
but  the  most  unpatriotic  youths  on  earth :  they 
fish,  and  shoot,  and  lounge ;  and  (barring  the 
politicB)  are  the  most  oUiging,  attentive,  and, 
generally  speaking,  weUrinformed  fellows  in  the 
world  1    Yet,  what  are  their  prospects  ? 
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"  Then  why  (lon''t  you  ask  for  them,  or 
leave  ?**'  inquired  the  other. 

'^  Where's  the  good  of  my  asking  when  I 
know  it's  not  in  it,"  replied  the  affectionate  crea- 
ture; "  and  as  to  leaving!  you  know  nothing 
about  it — who'd  stand  up  for  the  credit  of  the 
family  if  I  was  to  leave?  I  that  have  been 
with  them  so  long,  and  my  father  before  me. 
No ;  I've  been  thinking  I'd  barrow  a  coat  for 
tlie  time  the  quality  stays ;  there^s  ne'^er  a  man 
on  the  town-land  would  refuse  me  the  loan  of 
ouofor  his  honours  credit'" 

But  the  respectful  and  attached  feeling  with 
wliich  the  poor  Irish  regarded  their  superiors 
is  fast  declining.  They  used  to  be  proud,  like 
tlie  old  butler,  '^  for  his  honour's  credit  ;^  now 
they  take  out  a  ])atent  for  pride  on  their  own 
account — the  pride  is  not  decreased,  but  its 
vbjeci  is  changed. 

I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  I  could  per- 
ceive in  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  that  spirit 
of  independence  which  renders  our  English  pea- 
sants of  such  blunt  stem  honesty.  Here,  the 
landlord  is  civil  to  his  tenant — iheret  the  tenant 
used  to  be  servile  to  his  landlord ;  and  atiD, 
though  he  may  burn  his  house  or  cut  hit 
throat  eecreily^  to  mark  his  displeasure  of  his 
conducti  yet  he  bears  himself  when  in  the  pi«- 
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the  estate ;  but  I  wonder  you  did  not  think  of 
some  profession  for  him  :  our  properties  are  of 
the  same  amount,  and  we  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  children ;  but  my  eldest  son  has  just  en- 
tered the  Middle  Temple.'' 

^^  Ah  !  Charles  has  left  College,  and  none  of 
the  elder  sons  of  my  family  have  ever  had  a 
profession. '^ 

«*  What  will  you  do  with  Alfred  ?" 

"  Why,  Alfred  was  intended  for  the  army ; 
but  at  present,  it  is  absolute  madness  to  think 
of  it ;  so  poor  Alfred  is  obliged  to  wait  at  home 
for  a  war." 

The  English  gentleman  did  not  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  Alfred's  waiting  at  home,  on  the 
chance  of  a  disagreement  with  our  foreign 
allies ;  but  he  did  not  care  to  say  so,  and  in- 
({uired  what  was  to  be  done  with  Robert. 

"  Oh,  Robert  is  so  steady,  so  very  steady, 
in  fact,  that  we  always  designed  him  for  the 
Church  ;  he  passed  through  College  with  great 
idaU  and  is  now  only  waiting  for  a  title  to 
orders.'* 

**  But,  my  dear  friend,  could  not  Robert 
take  pupils  ? — many  young  gentlemen  in  Eng- 
land,  and  aome  here,  I  am  happy  to  observe, 
are  able  to  support  themselves  by  such  praise- 
worthy ezertioas." 
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The  colour  mounted  to  the  old  geiitleir.an% 
temples,  while  he  replied,  "  Yes,  but  Mr^. 
Blake's  connexions  are  even  more  high  than 
mine ;  Robert  did  wish  to  do  something  of  the 
kind,  but  his  mother — you  know  it  is  a  national 
feeling,  that  those  of  ancient  family  do  not 
exactly  like  to  enter  into  that  species  of  occu- 
pation which  would  create  a  coolness  between 
them  and  their  powerful  relations  ;  and  Mrs. 

Blake's  second  cousin  is  Bishop  of ;  when 

he  provides  for  one  or  two  more  immediate 
connexions,  I  make  no  doubt  he  will  think  of 
Robert !" 

So  upon  the  chance  of  the  bishop^s  think- 
ing of  him,  Master  Robert  was  to  exist ! 

^^  But  there  is  another,  a  singularly  line 
boy,'*  persisted  the  English  gentleman — *•  al- 
most a  young  man — what  is  he  intended  for?" 

'^  Oh,  Edward  ! — Edward  is  the  youngest, 
and  was  always  passionately  attached  to  the  sea. 
Mrs.  Blake's  brother  died  an  admiral ;  and 
Edward,  when  a  tiny  fellow,  used  to  say  he 
would  be  an  admiral  also;-  but  Mrs.  Blake  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  her  pet  boy  roughing  it 
amongst  the  midshipmen  of  a  ship,  to  which 
he  might  have  been  appointed,  because  rime 
were  one  or  two  youths  on  board,  lads  of  socli 
exceptionable  characters  as  to  imomU^  thai  she 
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dreaded  his  making  low  connexions — the  time 
passed  on,  and  he  is  now  too  old,  and  the  power 
of  the  old  families  is  decaying  fast ;  and  unless 
he  entered  the  merchant  service,  (which  would 
break  his  mother's  heart,)  I  really  do  not  see 
what  we  shall  do  with  him ;  for  his  heart  is  on 
the  waves,  he  is  everlastingly  boating,  and  is 
beloved  by  the  whole  country." 

And  so  he  was,  poor  fellow  !  he  was  so  hand- 
some, so  generous,  so  affectionate;  but  tliey 
may  mourn  him  now,  for  he  is  dead  ! — drown- 
ed  ! — nobody  knows  how — in  the  clear  sunny 
lake  of  his  father's  wild  and  beautiful  park. 
He  who  might  have  revived  the  declining  ho- 
nours  of  his  house — a  noble,  brave  boy — his 
restless  and  impatient  spirit  struggled  between 
obedience  to  the  pride  and  folly  of  his  mother, 
and  that  eager  longing  after  activity  and  dis- 
tinction  which  spurs  our  natures  on  to  immor< 
tality.  Poor  Edward  Blake !  I  never  hear 
*'  the  blood  of  the  Blakes''  boasted  of,  without 
thiDking  of  the  pure  rich  current  which  pe- 
rished in  his  veins  I 

It  is  much  easier  to  perceive  a  fault  than  to 
•uggest  its  remedy.  The  extravagant  pride 
which  flourished  in  Ireland  some  forty  years 
ago,  with  a  luxuriance  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  now,  has  been  very  much  sbom  of  its 
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future  generations  may  testify  that  Irish  pride 
differs  in  no  respect  from  the  proper  dignitv 
which  calls  upon  nations  and  individuals  to 
resjx'ct  themselves. 

But  how  shall  we  take  from  the  lower  orders, 
whose  names  are  their  only  inheritance,  the  feel- 
ing that  they  are  degraded  by  the  occupations 
which  bring  ])rosperity  to  England  ?  How 
teach  them  to  feel  that  beggary  is  more  dis- 
graceful than  servitude !  Would  a  judiciously- 
arranged  code  of  poor-laws  effect  this,  as  well 
as  other  desirable  objects  ?  Certainly,  poor- 
laws,  admim'slered  as  they  are  in  Kngland, 
would  do  more  harm  than  good  in  Ireland ;  the 
legislator  would  do  well  to  take  into  his  con- 
sideration the  great  difference  that  exists  be- 
tween the  two  countries:  however  displeasing 
it  may  be  to  say  so,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming,  that,  in  civilisation,  Ireland  is  at 
this  moment  n  century  behind  England.  In 
addition  to  its  poverty,  it  has  a  host  of  preju- 
dices and  superstitions  to  overcome^  which  are 
continually  drawing  it  back  from  improvenaeott 
and  weighing  it  down  towards  destruction.  ItB 
children  are  the  children  of  impulse;  r  angle 
idea  fixes  itself  upon  their  imagination^  aind 
from  that  they  act :  their  powers  of  compnriaQH 
are  weak,  because  they  are  seldom  ryirwjsjp^j 
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another,  where  enterprise  and  energy  turn  what 
they  touch  into  gold. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  islands  is 
humiliating ;  yet  the  casual  traveller  sees 
little  of  it.  The  genuine  hospitality  of  the  in- 
habitants— the  unhappy  talent  they  possess  for 
keeping  up  appearances — their  gay  and  cheer- 
ful manners — arc  all  calculated  to  mislead  those 
who  have  not  resided  amongst  them.  The  feel- 
ing extends  from  the  lady  of  tlie  house  to  the 
slattern  in  the  kitchen — everything  puts  on  its 
finery  *'/»r  the  credit  of  the  family**  No  mat- 
ter how  great  is  the  extent  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment, nor  how  increased,  as  long  as  it  is  to 
be  had  they  will  have  it,  careless  of  the  ruin 
that  must  follow. 

'^  What  will  I  do  intircly,'"  said  an  old  butler 
in  an  old  family,  which  has  now  no  representa- 
tive, for  the  only  heir  was  killed  in  a  duel  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  (1  have  heard  that  the  quarrel 
originated  as  to  the  spelling  of  a  name  !)  ''  what 
will  I  do.'  Quality  coming  down  from  Dublin, 
and  not  a  coat  to  my  back  I'' 

<*  rd  buy  a  coat  out  of  my  own  wages  rather 
than  wear  that,"  replied  the  footman  of  a  neigh- 
bouring houses  where'the  mtnage  waa  better. 

'*  I*d  do  that  aame  if  I  hod  ny  woges^*  !»- 
^ied  tbeoMman;  ^^  bat INre  not  aeen  GRm  or 
com  of  them  theae  three  yeen.** 
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"  Then    why  don"!    you    ask  for   them,  or 
leave  ?"  inquired  the  other. 

'*  Where's  the  good  of  my  asking  when  I 
know  it's  not  in  it,"  re])lied  the  affectionate  crea- 
ture; "  and  as  to  leaving  !  you  know  nothing 
about  it — who'd  stand  up  for  the  credit  of  the 
family  if  I  was  to  leave?  I  that  have  been 
with  them  so  long,  and  my  father  before  me. 
No ;  I've  been  thinking  I'd  borrow  a  coat  for 
tlie  time  the  quality  stays ;  thcre^s  ne^er  a  man 
on  the  town-land  would  refuse  me  the  loan  of 
imo far  his  honours  creditJ** 

But  the  respectful  and  attached  feeling  with 
whicli  the  poor  Irish  regarded  their  superiors 
is  Fast  declining.  They  used  to  be  proud,  like 
the  old  butler,  "  for  his  honour's  credit ;"  now 
they  take  out  a  patent  for  pride  on  their  own 
account — the  pride  is  not  decreased,  but  its 
tihjeei  is  changed. 

I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  I  could  per- 
ceive in  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  that  spirit 
of  independence  which  renders  our  English  pea- 
sants of  such  blunt  stem  honesty.  Here,  the 
landlord  is  civil  to  his  tenant — therBf  the  tenant 
used  to  be  servile  to  his  landlord ;  and  still, 
though  he  may  buru  his  house  or  cut  hii 
throat  secretly^  to  mark  hia  displeasure  of  bis 
conduct,  yet  he  bears  bimaelf  when  in  the  pi«* 
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sence  of  his  superiors  more  with  the  air  of  a 
serf  than  a  free  maD.  Despite  this  serf-like 
manner,  pride  rankles  in  the  peasants  heart, 
and  stirs  its  blood — if  the  passion  be  not  exer- 
cised/or his  master,  it  will  be  exercised  against 
him.* 

The  union  of  pride  and  poverty  is,  I  believe, 
universally  acknowledged.  The  first  endea- 
vours to  shield  the  child  of  its  own  creating, 
but  its  shadow  is  as  the  shadow  of  the  poison- 
ous upas  tree :  the  shadow  lies  heavy  upon  my 
poor  country. 

The  upper  classes,  from  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way to  Cape  Clear,  will,  I  doubt  not,  in  a  few 
years  see  the  absurdity  of  this  passion ;   and 

*  When — Murphy  I  think  was  his  name — ^the  mis- 
guided  man  who  murdered  Mr.  Foote  near  New  Ross, 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  was  hung,  his  father,  an 
aged  person,  was  present  at  the  execution.  The 
wretched  father  never  attempted  to  deny  his  son's 
guilt — ^never  thought  it  worth  denying ;  the  murderer 
had  established  a  pride  and  a  will  of  his  own,  and  Mr. 
Foote's  plans  interfered  with  them^the  result  is  but 
too  well  known.  No  tear  dimmed  his  father's  eye« 
nor  did  he,  I  was  informedj  utter  a  word  until  the 
body  ceased  to  move ;  then«  turning  from  the  spec, 
tade^  he  ezcUmed,  *'  To  think  of  my  losing  my  beau, 
tifblboy  fbrOvMjPboter  What  pride  nettled  in  that 
cztmNrdliiary  obierratiim  I 
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flit  lire  gciKMatioiis  may  testify  that  Irish  pride 
differs  in  no  respect  from  tlie  proper  dignity 
which  calls  upon  nations  and  individuals  to 
resj>cct  themselves. 

But  how  shall  we  take  from  the  lower  orders, 
whose  names  are  their  only  inheritance,  the  feel- 
ing that  they  are  degraded  by  the  occupations 
which  bring  prosperity  to  England  ?  How 
teach  them  to  feel  that  beggary  is  more  dis- 
graceful than  servitude!  Would  a  judiciously- 
arranged  code  of  poor-laws  effect  this,  as  well 
as  other  desirable  objects  ?  Certainly,  poor- 
laws,  administered  as  they  are  in  England, 
would  do  more  harm  than  good  in  Ireland ;  the 
legislator  would  do  well  to  take  into  his  con- 
sideration the  great  difference  that  exists  be- 
tween the  two  countries :  however  displeasing 
it  may  be  to  say  so,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming,  that,  in  civilisation,  Ireland  is  at 
this  moment  a  century  behind  England.  In 
addition  to  its  poverty,  it  has  a  host  of  preju- 
dices and  superstitions  to  overcome^  which  are 
continually  drawing  it  back  from  improvemeott 
and  weigliing  it  down  towards  destruction.  Its 
children  are  the  children  of  impulse;  a  single 
idea  fixes  itself  upon  their  iroaginatioDii  and 
from  that  they  act :  their  powers  of  comparuoii 
are  weak,  because  they  are  seldom  exerciped  j 
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if  the  laws  are  opposed  to  their  prejudices,  they 
rise  in  arms  against  them ;  and  if  they  are 
framed  altogether  in  accordance  with  their 
wishes,  they  will  be  anything  but  a  national 
benefit.  The  lower  orders  of  Irish  are  a  difB- 
cult  class  of  persons  to  deal  with :  those  who 
legislate  for  them  ought  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  their  modes,  their  moods,  their  peculia- 
rities, their  virtues,  and  their  vices ;  and,  above 
all,  thoroughly  informed  as  to  their  religion,  as 
it  really  exists  at  this  moment.  I  do  not  mean 
so  much  in  theory  as  in  practice.  It  is  wretch- 
ed to  think  of  the  misery  to  which  the  old  and 
feeble  among  the  poor  are  subject&l ;  though 
it  draws  forth  the  virtues  of  the  youthful  and 
the  industrious ; — the  aged  are  burdensome  to 
their  children,  when  in  England  they  would 
find  support  from  the  parish :  thus  a  day-lar 
bourer,  frequently,  has  not  only  the  future,  but 
the  past  generation  to  supporL  I  remember, 
some  time  ago,  entering  the  hovel  of  a  poor 
man,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny:  it 
was,  as  18  usual  in  that  district,  a  most  mise- 
rable dwelling ;  the  thatch  overgrown  with 
lAon  and  Scotch  grass ;  there  was  not  so  much 
as  a  chair  to  rit  on ;  the  noon-day  meal  of  po^ 
UttMs  was  thrown  from  the  iron  pot  into  a  kish, 
whidi  was  {dioed  upm  a  Btool,  n^iuly  in  tbe 
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centre  of  the  room  ;  round  this  the  ragged  fa- 
in ilv  crouched,  like  witches  round  a  cauldron : 
there  were  five  children  ;  the  father,  if  not 
howed  down  by  labour,  and  the  want  of  proper 
nourislinient,  would  have  been  a  handsome, 
fine-looking  man,  not  more  than  eight  or  nine 
and  twenty.  The  wife  had  been  a  lovely  girl, 
but  she  married  him  when  seventeen,  and  be- 
stowed five  blessings  on  her  husband  in  six 
years!  At  three-and- twenty  the  blood  had 
curdled  in  her  cheek,  and  her  blue  eyes  were 
bleared  from  smoke,  and  often  blinded  by  tears  ! 
Yet  the  smile  was  fresh  and  friendly  on  her 
lips — the  curtsey,  and  the  "  kindly  welcome*' 
were  offered — the  children  huddled  away  in  a 
corner— and  then  it  was  that  the  elders  of  the 
family  became  visible.  In  addition  to  his  five 
little  ones,  this  poor  man  supported  his  wife's 
grandmother,  an  old  crone,  arrived  at  octoge- 
narian dignity  ;  and  his  own  father,  who  had 
been  bedridden  for  many  years — the  '*  warm 
comer"  was  bestowed  on  the  crone,  and  the 
straw  pallet  of  the  more  afflicted  father  de-> 
cently  covered  with  both  rug  and  blanket* 

•  I  fear  the  New  Poor  Law  for  Irdand  will  have 
but  little  effect  in  changing  this  picture.  The  poor 
Irish  have,  like  ill  human  creatureo,  a  dread  of  siaMy 
and  wan^  but  1  believe  they  will  eiidure  both  to  CK» 
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This  labourer's  wages,  one  month  with  ano- 
ther, was  tenpcnce  a  day !— tenpence  a  day,  to 
feed  and  clothe  nine  people !  The  hovel  which 
they  inhabited,  and  a  few  perches  of  land,  were 
rent-free.  "  But  for  this,"  said  the  young 
man,  *^  we  could  not  live  at  all !  The  woman 
cuts  and  sets  the  pratees — the  children  are  too 
soft  (young)  to  put  a  hand  to  anything — bar- 
ring their  mouths— hut  it^s  God*s  will  to  lave 
us  together ! " 

^'  And  do  you  not  receive  some  assistance 
towards  the  support  of  these  old  people?*^ 

**  Oh  !  the  neighbours  are  mighty  kind  ;  but 
sure  they're  no  better  off  than  ourselves — 
they've  their  own  ould  people  to  look  after,  for 
no  one  breathing  could  cast  away  their  own 
flesh  and  blood — ^my  father  and  her  granny 
used  to  go  out  on  the  shocharawn  (begging) 
until  they  got  a-past  moving ;  and  the  quality 
was  often  kind  to  them." 

The  withered  woman  raised  her  head  from 
the  shrivelled  bosom  on  which  it  had  sunk,  and 
there  was  a  pasnng  expression  in  her  eye,  lack- 

tremity,  rather  than  enter  a  pauper  workhouse.  Their 
pndndioe  against  such  places  amounts  to  absolute  hor. 
ror.  I  tUnk  they  will  rather  ttanre  on  its  threshold 
than  become  its  faimatts. 

c  2 
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Iiititre  though  it  wai^  that  convinced  me   her 
spirit  had  never  been  of  gentle  mood. 

"  Kind  was  it  of  them  ?"  she  repeated  in  a 
voice  of  feeble  treble — "Oh,  mighty  kind  to  be 
sure  !  But  tell  the  lady  that  granny  Wade 
was  no  h^gar ;  she  only  asked  a  mite  from  auch 
as  have  all  now  of  what  thoK  she  come  from 
calli-d  their  own,  aud  was  their  own,  lonj; 
ever  ago — it  wasn't  charity  she  aaked,  though 
hIic  travelled  far  for  food !  If  the  deril  takes 
from  God's  angels  what  God  gave  thetn,  isn't 

it  natural  fur  them  to  try  for  it  P     And " 

'*  Whisht !  granny,  whisht  P  exdaiiDed  her 
grand-daughter — "  I  hope  you'll  exouM  ber, 
ma'am,  dear ;  she's  ould,  and  feeble  id  the  hen}, 
and  says  things  without  a  meaning;  tkmprUi, 
ma'am,  ia'ttrong  in  her  to  the  latt ;  and  I  can't 
deny  that  some  of  *  her  people/  as  ahe  leta  on 
—long  ever  ago^-werc  the  heart'a  blood  of  the 
gentry,  only  I  suppose  timet  chragci  and  Loch 

Valley '' 

"  Who  spakes  of  Loch  Vallf7  [^  iptetniptad 
the  cron& 

*  Whisht,    granny,   hooey,   wfaiibt  I    heitfll 
Fla  taste  of  henulifiil   tiibaccy  for  you    tti  waflH 
your  liearl,  and  don'r  be  vexiog  yourself  about 
wlial'a  pu9l  and  gune.     What'»  I.uch  VuWuy 
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or  any  other  valley  to  us  now,  barring  we'd  get 
a  day's  work  in  it,  and  ^  thank  yer  honor, 
for  that  same,  to  the  man  that's  in  it  !" 

What  a  strange  mingling  of  pride,  poverty, 
and  the  most  beautiful  and  truthful  filial  piety 
were  beneath  that  wretched  roof !  How  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  to  legislate,  kindly  and  wisely, 
for  such  a  group  !  I  must  not,  however,  dwell 
upon  incidents,  when  I  have  stories  to  relate, 
combining  the  grave  and  gay,  which  I  hope 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  English,  or, 
dare  I  add,  unprofitable  to  the  Irish  reader  I 

If  I  have  a  quick  perception  of  my  country's 
faults,  God  knows  I  trust  I  have  a  warm  heart 
towards  her  virtues,  and  the  deepest  sympathy 
with  her  sr>rrows. 


HARRY    O'REARDON. 


HARRY    O'REARDON. 


PART  I. 


**  God  bless  you  and  watch  over  you,  my  hearts 
treasure— may  the  light  of  heaven  rest  on  you 
— may  the  glory  of  the  Lord  be  about  you — 
may  the  saints  protect  you — may  He  who  died 
for  us  remember  you — may  your  sins  never  be 
heavy  on  you — may  the  blessing  of  the  deso- 
late widow  (and  that^s  myself)  never  leave  you 
night  or  day — sleeping  or  waking — and  may 
the  holy  Virgin  make  up  to  you  what  your 
lone  mother  has  not  to  give — and  that's  every- 
thing ;  for  the  walls  are  bare,  and  the  cow's 
gone  dryt  and  the  horse  sold,  and  the  bit  of 
land  took  from  us,  and  soon  the  mother  will 
have  DO  son  to  look  to  for  comfort  I  O  Harry, 
Harry  !  what  will  become  of  me  hitirely,  when 

c  5 
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I  misB  your  voice,  and  the  Bound  of  your 
whtstlo  coming  over  the  *  bohreen'  beft»«  jou  ! 
and  your  laugh,  my  own  child  I  to  Nty  nothing 
of  your  kiss,  that  was  as  blessed  to  me  u  holy 
water  I"  And  in  an  agony  of  grief  Mrs.  O'ReAr* 
don  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sob- 
bed so  that  if  a  heart  could  break  with  sob- 
bing hers  would  have  broken.  Do  you  laugh 
at  the  strange  words  in  which  Mrs.  (/Reardon 
expressed  her  farewell  to  her  only  child  f  Alas ! 
if  you  do  not  feel  the  deep  pathos  of  the 
widow's  adieu,  I  must  despair  of  malung  you 
understand  anything  I  may  write  illuatnitive 
of  Irish  character. 

I  have  met  but  with  few  **  real  Iiiah"  who 
did  not,  when  under  the  influence  of  ocdte- 
nient, — and  tfaat  is  very  frequently  the  cua^ — 
use  metaphoric  language,  which,  if  cxpRHid 
in  good  English,  would  be  called  poetry;  bat 
which,  wrapt  up  as  it  is  in  brogue  and  I 
seldom  excites  anything  except  laugfater. 
deed,  a  conversation  with  an  Irish  pcaiiaatri 
ways  leaves  me  something  to  think  ovct.  TIm 
is  an  originality,  a  vigour,  and,  undc^  tbi 
compliments  and  civility,  not  unfrequenllyl 
lurking  sarcasm,  illumined  by  much  wit,  spi 
ling  like  diamonds  among  iheir  rags — that  £ 
ni&hes  to  (hose  more  prone  to  liMrn   thao'^ 
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converse,  material  for  much  earnest  and  deep 
reflection.  Let  us  analyze  one  or  two  of  Mrs. 
O'Reardon's  sentences. 

She  said  to  her  son,  **•  May  your  sins  never 
be  heavy  on  you,"  adding  the  prayer  that  '*  the 
blessing  of  the  desolate  widow  {and  thaCa  my- 
self)  may  never  leave  you  night  or  day,  sleep- 
ing or  waking  T'  How  perfect  a  picture  does 
this  present  of  a  mother's  anxiety  that  her 
child  should  be  sinless  I — and  that  her  blessing 
might  hover,  as  with  angel-wings,  over  her  be- 
loved by  day  and  night  ! — "  May  the  Virgin 
make  up  to  you  what  your  lone  mother  has  not 
to  give  (and  thafn  everything).^'  Here  is  con- 
trast !  her  blessing  is  full  to  overflowing,  but 
she  is  a  widow — and  ^'  lone''* — and  those  who 
know  the  state  of  Irish  destitution  which  the 
background  of  the  picture  exhibits,  will  undeiv 
stand  how  natural  her  prayer  is,  that  the  Virgin 
may  make  up  to  poor  Harry  (XReardon  what 
bis  mother  has  not  to  give,  *'  and  that's  every* 
thing  r — '*  The  walls  are  bare,  the  cow's  dry, 
the  horse  sold,  the  bit  of  land  gone,''  and  the 
last  of  the  widow's  comforts  is  about  to  depart 
with  the  child,  whom  she  had  hoped  would  lay 
her  grey  head  in  the  grave.  How  perfectly 
beautiful  is  the  idea  of  the  sound  of  the  you^g 
naii'a  whistle  "  ooming  befim  him  1*  and  yet 
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Protestant  I  ought  not  to  say — but  I  cannot 
help  admiring  the  devotion,  so  earnest  and  sin- 
cere, of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  their  religion* 
I  am  not  tninking  of  the  Catholics  of  France, 
but  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland^-of  the  poor 
Catholics !  How  warm  is  their  zeal — how 
perfect  their  belief — how  truly  do  they  confide 
in  their  pastors — how  ready  at  all  times  to  lay 
down  their  life  for  what  they  consider  truth  I 
Alas !  that  it  is  not  truth  !  Alas !  that  many 
of  their  pastors  are  far  from  being  worthy  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  them. 

I  do  not  strive  to  convert  them  to  or  from 
any  particular  creed,  but  I  would  gradually 
inform  their  minds,  and  then  leave  them  to 
choose  their  own.  People  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  **  gulp  down  "  what  they  are  told  is 
truth,  when  the  new  truth  (as  they  deem 
it)  flies  in  the  face  of  the  old  truth,  in  the 
belief  of  which  they  were  educated.  They 
are  so  very  far  behind  England  in  civilisation 
— the  march  of  intellect  has  been  so  conn 
pletely  bogged  in  its  attempts  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior,  while  impulse,  as  usual,  has  flown 
88  high  and  as  wildly  as  ever — that  in  no  cjiie 
respect  can  any  oomparison  be  drawn  between 
the  two  countries.  I  would  fain  hope  that 
ndWy   posKsdng  ali  they.  Have   fkneiedi  they 
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require,  they  may  be  led  to  feel  their  real 
wants;  though,  while  I  hope  the  best  for 
those  I  really  love,  I  bethink  me  of  the  red 
Indians,  who,  being  clothed  and  educated  in 
the  white  settlements,  still  desire  the  green 
savannahs  of  their  youth,  and  leturn  in  their 
nakediiess  to  the  wild  forest-homes  of  their 
affections,  and  to  the  idolatry  of  their  fathers ! 
Well,  if  the  Indians  and  the  Irish  will  not  be 
happy  in  our  way,  my  wonian'^s  heart  whispers, 
let  them  be  happy  in  their  own.  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  child,  having  a  young  pigeon 
and  a  kitten  to  rear  at  the  same  time,  and  I 
would  force  meat  and  milk  down  the  pigeon's 
throat  because  it  must  live  like  the  cat.  I 
had  not  thought  over  St.  Paul's  beautiful  ex- 
pressions relative  to  the  '*  diversities  of  gifts,^ 
which  teach  us  not  to  think  of  our  own  pos- 
sessions more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think. 
Nor  did  I  remember  that  there  is  one  flesh  of 
birds  and  another  of  beasts ;  but  I  killed  the 
pretty  pigeon.  Ever  since  then,  /  kavefoodqf 
many  kinds  to  my  favouriteSf  but  sufier  tbem 
to  take  what  they  like  best. 

I  must  however  return  to  Harry  O'Beardaa. 
My  stories  are,  I  imagine,  more  attractiTe  thn 
my  reasonings. 

Harry,  as  I  have  intinuitedi  was  about  lo 
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quit  his  home — ^perhaps  his  country— but  cer- 
toinly  his  home.  His  father  had  been  a  verj 
extensive  farmer — almost  a  gentleman — indeed 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  be  a  farmer ;  he 
was  of  an  old  family,  and  was  as  proud  of  his 
descent  as  if  he  had  been  chieftain  of  many 
town-lands.  And — the  old  story  over  again — 
he  got  into  debt,  and  at  last  into  gaol — and  he 
died  there ;  and  all  the  **  country*^  (people) 
cried  shame  upon  those  who  put  him  there, 
because — (at  least  I  never  heard  them  give  any 
eason  for  their  outcry) — but  I  suppose  it  was 
because  of  his  being  one  of  the  last  of  a  race 
of  squireens — a  genus  that  has  become  extinct 
since  the  Union — and  consequently  entitled  to 
prey  upon  everybody,  though  nobody  must 
prey  upon  them.  I  must  do  Harry  the  justice 
to  say,  that  the  only  quality  he  inherited  from 
bia  father  was  pride !  He  had  achieved  a 
character  for  truth,  uprightness,  and  punc- 
tuality in  discharging  his  engagements,  that 
rendered  him  respected,  and  in  any  other  coun- 
try would  have  made  him  prosperous.  Not 
that  truth,  uprightness,  and  punctuality,  are 
not  prised  in  Ireland,  but  Harry  CReardon, 
at  I  have  said,  was  of  an  old  family,  and  old 
fiuniUei  have  their  retainers,  and  so  Harry 
wmjm  firmly  kfpt  down  as  if  a  millstoiie  bad 
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been  tied  about  his  neck.  His  father,  besides 
what  he  rented,  possessed  more  than  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  his  own :  those  Harry  boldlj 
sold,  and  distributed  the  money  amongst  his 
creditors;  then,  by  degrees,  the  large  farms 
were  given  up — nor  did  he  endeavour  to  inti- 
midate those  who  took  the  land,  which  his  own 
necessities  did  not  permit  him  to  keep ;  he  was 
too  proud  for  that.  *'  No,^  he  declared  boldlj 
"  that  an  O'Ueardon  had  never  asked  for  help, 
nor  never  would  ;**  and  his  neighbours  de- 
clared, that  "  Masther  Harry  was  mighty  high 
entire! V  in  himself,  or  he'd  be  thankful  for  a 
faction — not  all  as  one  as  he  was,  stiff  and 
stately  to  himself,  and  too  grand  to  be  com- 
nrade  with  any  one  barring  his  ould  mo- 
ther.*" 

Harry's  mind  was  too  highly  cast  for  his 
society ;  he  afforded  shelter,  and  shared  the 
^'  bit  and  the  sup*'  as  long  as  the  bit  and  the 
sup  lasted  ;  he  could  not  endure  that  his  po- 
verty should  be  known,  and  yet  he  could  not 
struggle  against  it.  He  thought  his  former 
landlord  should  have  understood  his  character, 
and  offered  him  a  farm  at  a  reduced  rent  in 
consideration  of  his  good  conduct;  but  bit 
landlord  seldom  visited  the  country,  and  when 
he  did  he  had  no  time,  and  perhaps  no  talent 
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for  studying  human  nature.  The  tenant  who 
paid  3/.  10«.  an  acre  was,  in  his  agent^s  estima- 
tion«  better  by  10«.  than  a  tenant  who  paid  3L ; 
and  so  Harry  O'Rcardon  was,  after  years  of 
severe  struggh'ng  with  poverty — the  bitter 
heritage  of  his  forefathers'  carelessness  and  ex- 
travagance— left  with  poverty  and  his  aged 
parent  as  his  sole  companions,  having  nothing 
but  the  produce  of  four  acres  of  bad  land  to 
subsist  upon.  The  Irish  peasant,  to  his  honour 
be  it  s]x>ken,  does  not  desert  his  neighbour 
in  his  affliction ;  but  Harry  repelled  atten- 
tions that  would  have  been  gladly  paid. 

When  he  had  nothing  to  give,  he  would 
receive  no  visitor,  and  it  was  a  melancholy 
picture  of  gloomy  pride  to  see  that  high-minded 
— but  mistaken  —  man  cultivating  his  land 
ahmey  while  the  door  of  his  dwelling  was 
closely  shut,  lest  his  mother  should  be  dis- 
covered in  the  performance  of  that  necessary 
work  which  she  had  not  the  means  of  procur- 
ing even  '*  a  dip  of  a  girl'*  to  perform  for  her. 
Nothing  of  late  went  well  with  Harry  O^Hear- 
don ;  his  potatoes  failed — the  cow  went  dry — 
hit  pigs  died— and  he  was  at  last  compelled  to 
aell  his  iMMrae.  If  these  misfortunes  happened 
to  in  Ettglish  yeoman,  bitterly  though  he 
mijght  feel  thon^  sCDl  he  would  not  do  as  Haitjr 
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did.  He  would  not  dream  of  leaving  his 
country ;  he  would  look  out  for  other  land,  or  a 
situation  as  bailiff  to  a  gentleman's  property ; 
or  the  gentry,  knowing  his  value,  would  keep 
him  amongst  them — but  Harry  remembered  his 
lineage,  and  would  till  no  land  but  his  own, 
where  he  was  known* 

"  I've  been  thinking,  mother,"  he  said,  rub- 
bing the  left  sleeve  of  his  coat  against  the 
right,  ^'  I've  been  thinking,  that  while  I  have 
a  good  coat  to  my  back,  I  may  as  well  go  seek 
my  fortune  in  some  other  country ;  the  world 
is  wide—and  the  luck's  gone  from  us.  And  if 
I  go  now  I  shall  go  without  shame ;  and  this 
house  and  the  four  acres,  which,  according  to 
all  justice,  is  yours,  mother,  you  can  let  to 
Grimogue  of  the  Forge ;  and  live  in  Tullagb 
on  what  it  brings  until,  maybe,  if  the  Lord 
looks  down  on  us — I  shall  send  for  you,  where 
the  trees  will  be  larger  and  the  graas  greener 
than  with  us.^ 

The  poor  mother  was  paralyied,  yet  she  had 
lived  for  some  time  in  antidpatioa  of  the  blov. 
She  knew  that  matters  were  growing  wone  and 
worse ;  and  though  her  heart  Sdi  aa  if  encinM 
by  the  walls  where  she  had  entered  im  Ike 
triumph  and  beauty  of  a  bride*  yet  die  did  ^  Ml 
like  thoae  lame  walla  to  witneiB  her 
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tion*  Her  pride  was  as  great  as  her  son's,  but 
its  objects  were  inferior  to  his.  She  did  not 
like  to  walk  to  mass,  because  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  go  there  on  a  car :  and  she  had 
sundry  secret  misgivings  that  Harry  might 
have  acted  more  wisely  if  he  had  not  sold  his 
land  : — ^^  For  sure  the  debts  might  have  gone 
on  as  they  always  did  before,  and  he  not 
lose  the  credit  of  the  land  being  his  own." 

^*  Let  me  alone  till  to-morrow,^'  she  said  in 
reply  to  her  son's  communication ;  *^  let  me  alone 
till  to-morrow,  and  then  I'll  have  strength  to 
talk  to  you." 

The  morrow  came,  and  Harry  was  agreeably 
disappointed  by  finding  that  his  mother  did  not 
oppose  his  intention  ;  she  only  stipulated  that 
he  was  first  of  all  to  *^  try  his  luck"  in  Dublin. 
Dublin  was  a  fine  place.  She  had  been  there 
when  a  girl,  and  she  knew  that,  though  the 
respect  paid  to  old  families  was  not  what  it  was 
in  her  time,  still  they  could  not  but  have  some 
OQDsideration  for  an  O^Beardon.  *^  What  did  he 
mean  to  be? — a  counsellor,  or  doctor,  or  what? 
He  had  bad  Latin  for  three  quarters-^ond  five 
qaarten  of  all  sorts  of  figures.  What  would 
be  turn  to?** 

Harry  imiled  at  his  mothet^a  limplidty,  but 
%9mi  her  heart   bj  aisnring  her  be  would 
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starve  sooner  than  disgrace  his  familv.  Tins 
promise  he  made  in  perfect  sincerity.  His 
after-career  proved  his  mother  need  not  have 
fuured  tliat  his  pride  would  fail.  I  have  re- 
corded her  touching  farewell ;  but  l)eforf 
Harry  left  the  neighbourhood  he  had  another 
adieu  to  make.  The  fair-haired  girl  at 
the  end  of  the  l)ohreen,  from  whence  his 
whistle  came  so  sweetly  on  his  mother^s  ear, 
had  long  possessed  an  interest  in  his  heart; 
and  with  the  characteristic  imprudence  of 
his  country  he  would  have  married  her, 
though  he  had  nothing  to  support  her  with. 
But,  ridiculous  as  it  may  seem,  he  objected  to 
her  family  ! — her  father  was  a  tailor ;  her 
uncles  were  tinkers ;  and,  worse  than  all,  she 
was  a  Protestant.  Moyna  Roden  deserved 
to  be  loved — and  was  loved  ;  though  Mn. 
0*Kcardon  looked  down  upon  her,  and  never 
would  allow  that  Harry  condescended  to  caic 
for  '*  a  bit  of  a  tailor^s  daughter."  And  had 
it  not  been  for  an  irresistible  impulse  which 
drew  Harry  towards  Moyna,  he  wuuM  htete 
joined  in  the  declaration.  The  fact  was^  heliad 
honestly  toldMoyna  that  he  would  be  her/rliwrf 
as  long  as  she  lived.  And  Mojna'a  womiil- 
generosity  outstripped  his ;  for  the  ashimd 
him,  she  would  not  only  be  kU  Aridic^ '  bUHft 
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wife^s  friend,  whenever  he  got  oiie.  And  then 
Harry  assured  her,  he  never  meant  to  marry ; 
and  then  Moyna  assured  him,  that  she  had 
resolved  on  dying  an  old  maid.  And  so  these 
two  friends  went  on  in  the  high  road  to  love 
— fancying  nobody  perceived  the  drift  of  their 
friendship.  But  when  Harry  had  really  de- 
termined on  leaving  his  home,  then  it  was  that 
he  felt  convinced  Moyna  Roden  was  dearer  to 
him  than  any  friend.  She  was  lialf  seated  on 
the  wheel  of  a  car,  that  had  been  turned  on 
end  in  a  gap  formed  in  the  side  of  a  deep  ditch 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  gate  and  turnstile, 
and  prevent  pigs  and  cattle  trespassing  on  one 
of  the  most  luxuriant  fields  of  brown  clover 
that  ever  clothed  an  Irish  meadow,  in  perfume 
and  in  beauty  —  there  she  awaited  Harry 
O'lleardon^s  farewell,  looking  like  a  figure  cut 
out  of  one  of  Cristall's  pictures — save  that  the 
painter  can  give  but  one  expression — and 
Moyna's  features  and  complexion  were  alive 
with  emotion.  Once  or  twice  she  caught  her- 
self listening  for  his  whistle ;  and  then  thought 
to  herself,  *^NoI  he  is  going  away,  and  hia 
heart  will  be  too  full;  if  he  tried  to  whistle 
DOW,  it  would  choke  him;"  and  then  she 
he«rd  bis  fooiatep»  and  her  Utile  dog,  a  ihagg^ 
mderfared  Gur^  ran  as  qsuaI.  jto  meet  .hb.  aft- 
quaintanoew 
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Harry  walked  with  a  firm  and  deCennined 
Atep  alrm^  the  lyjhreeo — looking  neither  to  die 
right  nor  left.  Although  the  dar  was  wann. 
he  wore  a  blue  great  coat — the  tails  of  which 
were  gathered  behind,  and  thrown  over  liis 
left  arm,  from  whence  thev  descended  in  heavr 
rjrapery  ;  in  his  right  he  carried  a  stout  black- 
thorn stick,  with  which  at  any  other  time  he 
would  have  l^eat  the  bushes  in  time  to  his 
whistle,  but  now,  it  almost  hung  from  his 
hand ;  and  though,  when  he  approached  bis 
frufid  he  summoned  a  smile  to  his  sad  features, 
it  was  a  smile  that  was  answered  by  Moyoa's 
tears.  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  behind 
our  traveller,  and  at  a  respectful  distance, 
trotted  a  half-idiot  boy  of  the  neighbourhood, 
carrying  an  old  valise  of  large  dimensions, 
that  was  liracecl  to  his  shoulders  by  a  rope  of 
many  knots.  It  was  true  that  a  handkerchief 
could  have  contained  Harry's  wardrobe,  bat 
his  mother  had  insisted,  that  in  case  he  net 
any  of  the  neighbours,  it  would  look  **  more 
respectable*^  to  have  a  **  gorsoon  behind  him 
witli  a  thrunk."  '*  When  you've  gone  so  far 
as  to  be  clean  out  of  your  own  place, '^  she 
continued,  **  you  can  roul  it  up  and  carry  it  on 
the  end  of  the  stick,  and  but  little  trouble  will 
it  lu!  to  you— for,  my  grief — there^a  not  much 
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in  it— only,  Harry,  sit  down  as  if  to  rest  by  the 
road-side,  and  send  Jemmy  home — so  that  he 
mayn't  see  you  on  tlie  way — like  a  pedlar, 
with  your  pack— that  no  one  belonging  to  you 
was  over  forced  to  carry  yet — nor  never  may 
be,  I  pray  God." 

Harry  obeyed  his  mother's  injunctions — for 
they  tallied  with  his  own  inclinations;  but 
when  he  came  to  where  Moyna  lingered,  he 
desired  Jemmv  to  "  follow  the  road — and  he 
would  soon  be  after  him  ;" — and  consequently 
Jemmy  went  on.  Nobody  who  knew  anything 
of  the  matter,  ever  represented  love  as  always 
"  eloquent."  There  arc  times  when  man's 
passion  will  burst  forth  in  words— woman's 
seldom  does :  and  when  men  are  continually 
talking  of  their  love,  I  think  it  is  rather  to  be 
mistrusted.  Real,  veritable  love,  is  too  deep 
for  language,  and  Moyna  felt  it  so ;  for  when 
Harry  had  stood  by  her  side  for  full  ten 
minutes,  she  had  not  spoken — not  uttered  a 
sentence — not  even  a  sound. 

*'  You  had  almost  as  much  instruction  in 
wriling  as  myself,  Moyna,"  said  Harry,  at  last ; 
«c  and  though  many  thought  you  had  too  much 
of  it  for  a  girl,  I  shall  not  think  so,  if  you 
write  to  me  aometimefl.^ 

••  I  will.  Master  Harr]r-iii-flll  friendliness,'' 
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she  said  at  last.  ^^  We  have  been  all  the  same  as 
brother  and  sister — though  you  were  far  above 
me  in  birth,  and  all  that — you  have  been  like  a 
born-brother  to  me :  and  though  the  neighboiirsi 
thought  you  proud,  I  always  denied  it — and 
always  will — at  least  you  were  never  proud  to 
mc  !" 

Proud  to  Moyna  Uoden  ! — one  might  as  well 
have  been  proud  to  the  pet  Iamb  of  the  fold  ! 

"  We  have  been  more  than  brother  and  sister 
to  each  other,*'  replied  the  young  man,  earnestlv, 
and  with  much  emotion  ;  '^  far  more — and  if 
you  do  not  feel  it  already,  I  tell  you  now, 
Moyna — you  are  a  thousand — thousand  times 
dearer  to  me  than  ever  sister  was  to  brother. 
I  am  going  away — and— my  heart  would  have 
burst  if  I  had  not  told  you  so — I  love  you  so 
well — that  though  it  is  my  duty — I  cannot  pray 
that  you  may  be  happy  with  another.*' 

<'  Vou  need  not,*^  she  replied,  in  a  faint,  bw 
voice,  "  you  need  not ;  for-  -for — ** 

"  For  what,  Moyna  ?"* 

*'  For  a  reason  I  have,'*  she  replied  timidly. 

**  And  what  is  that,  Moyna?** 

'*  Because  I  could  not — that's  all;**  and  then 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  covered  her  blusfaing 
cheeks  with  her  hands. 

Many  adiues  did  they  give  and  take;  yk 
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neither  said  much — their  hearts  were  too  full 
for  words;  but  the  parting  must  come  at  last 
— and  then  Moyna  put  into  his  hand  a  small 
parcel,  containing  a  white  waistcoat,  and  six 
collars— and  that  everlasting  gift  from  an  Irish 
girl  to  her  friend — a  black  silk  handkerchief. 

^^  Father  says,  I  make  waistcoats  better  than 
himself,"  said  Moyna ;  ^^  and  it  was  as  a  re- 
membrance, and  not  because  I  thought  you 
want^  it,  that  I  made  it  for  you,  Master 
Harry  I" 

It  will  be  at  once  evident  that  Moyna'^s  gift 
of  a  waistcoat  showed  she  wanted  tact ;  it 
put  Harry  in  mind  of  her  father's  trade ;  the 
collars  were  in  better  taste. 

^^  I  carded  the  flax — and  spun  it — and 
bleached  the  linen  myself,'^  said  the  kind  girl. 
**  Five  dozen  to  the  pound  it  was;  and  the 
minister's  wife  judged  me  the  prize  on  its 
account/'  she  added,  with  a  little  pride  as  to 
her  handy  work. 

*^  And  you  made  them  too  ?^  said  Harry, 
looking  them  over ;  for  all  men  appear  to  be 
natural  judges  of  shirt-collars. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied ;  "  who  else  would 
make  them  ?" 

**And  indeed  that^s  true/  he  sighed;  but 

VOL.  111.  D 
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befDre  he  could  commend  the  stitching,  Jcmtny 
appeared  on  his  return  with  the  valise. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  to  follow  the  road,  and 
that  I'd  soon  be  after  you  T'  said  "Master 
Harry,"  in  an  angry  voice. 

"  You  did,"  answered  the  urchin ;  "  and  to 
I  did  follow  it,  until  I  saw  the  Dublin  coach, 
that  your  mother  said  you  would  go  by,  pau— 
guard  and  all ;  and  as  the  coach  was  passed,  I 
thought  you  would  not  come  afUier  me^  and 
then  I  cum  back  to  ax  ye,  if  I  was  to  wait  to 
carry  the  thrunk  to-morrow;  iVa  a  beautiiiil 
thrunk  entirely,  and  no  great  w^ht  /" 

Harry  assured  Jemmy  there  waa  mother 
coach  to  pass ;  and  Jemmy  replied  there  woe  a 
great  many— but  not  that  day  I  And  Hanj 
persisted  that  another  would  pass  in  absot  t*a 
liours,  by  another  road ;  and  thia  tneidHti 
perplexing  though  it  was,  lightened  the  wfobj 
of  the  parting,  and  Harry  procewliiit  mm  iia 
journey. 
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PART  11. 


It  was  one  of  those  fine  sunny  mornings  which, 
in  the  country,  brings  buds  and  butterflies  to 
perfection ;  and  in  town — no  matter,  be  it 
capital  or  county — draws  every  beau  and  every 
belle  into  the  streets  and  promenades.  In 
London  even,  the  very  aristocrats  look  as  if 
brifig  aristocrats  gave  them  something  to  do, 
something  to  think  about.  In  Dublin,  the 
loungers,  male  and  female,  always  appear  as  if 
any  species  of  earthly  employment  would  be  a 
relief.  The  motion  of  the  young  men,  as  they 
move  about  the  streeta,  is  something  between 
a  lounge  and  a  swagger :  if  you  can  understand 
ray  meanings  their  idleness  is  inietue*  Up 
CoIlege-greeDy    down    Dame^street — up   and 
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down  Grafton-street,  again  to  Collcge-grecn— 
again  down  Graf  ton-street — then  up  and  down 
Sackville-strcet)  again,  and  again,  and  again. 
If  they  have  clubs  they  afford  no  novehy. 
There  is  no  House  of  Commons — ^no  opera — no 
concert  !  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  thai 
their  naturally  active  temperament,  kept  in 
order  by  what  they  imagine  fashion,  sometimes 
boils  over  in  a  row,  or  evaporates  in  a 
"  shindy  ?'  What  else  have  they,  according 
to  their  own  expression,  **  to  keep  them  alive  ?" 
Then  the  College  youths— College  boya^  as  they 
are  most  irreverently  termed  by  their  friends 
and  companions — they  effervesce  occasionally ; 
and  altogether,  taking  one  month  with  another, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  misunder- 
standings, which  give  them  something  to  talk 
about  besides  politics  and  religion.  To  an 
English  stranger,  the  idleness  of  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis has  an  extraordinary  aspect.  He 
wonders  where,  and  by  whom,  business  is  con- 
ducted: he  thinks  within  himself,  that  the 
greatest  proof  of  the  streets  being  never 
thronged,  as  in  London,  is  the  fact  of  the  exe- 
crable conveyances  (whose  seats  go  flmppny 
along  like  the  inverted  wings  of  a  wiailmBI) 
being  able  to  drive  with  tolerable  safely  tfaioiigh 
the  resorU  of  the  **  beau  monde.*    Ha  tUfb 
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the  girls  would  be  the  most  lovely  creatures  in 
the  world,  if  they  did  not  trip,  and  giggle^  and 
stumble  quite  so  much ;  and  if  they  could  but 
learn  how  to  make  their  toilettes  with  neatness 
and  precision,  he  might  pronounce  them — 
perfect. 

The  sun  shone,  as  I  have  said,  most  brightly ; 
the  young  men  lounged  listlessly  in  its  beams ; 
and  the  young  ladies  tripped  and  giggled  as 
they  passed,  or  stared  through  the  shop 
windows  at  some  ^*  illigant  muslins,^^  some 
"  darlint  ribbons,^  or  "  rale  English  prints," 
not  to  be  known  from  ^*  French  challis."  Graf- 
ton-street  looked  unusually  gay.  There  were 
twelve  or  fourteen  jaunting-cars  swaying  from 
one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other,  the  drivers 
certainly  not  knowing  or  not  caring  which  side 
was  the  right  or  which  was  the  wrong.  Now  and 
then  a  private  carriage  rolled  majestically  on  its 
way ;  and  a  few  phaetons  and  a  ^*  castle  cab,'** 
that  would  not  disgrace  Hyde  Park,  made  the 
Engliah  lounger  (for  the  English,  there,  can 
lounge)  think  of  dear  London.  The  genuine 
OrBOge-men  grouped  opposite  the  College-gate 
r^ddng  exceedingly  in  the  prospect,  inter- 
rupted midway  by  the  '*  gloriouB  and  im- 
mortal*' statue  of  their  ugly»  yet  beloved, 
William.     There  it  stood*   the  sun's  beams 
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hot  upoD  iu  head :  and  one  old  gentkoiiii 
descanted  most  eloqncnllT  apoa  the  **  ipiit 
and  beauty  ^  of  the  roval  deliverer. 

It  is  well  to  see  Dublin  oo  a  fine  day,  wbei 
it  is  not  raining  or  going  to  rain, — to  stand 
just  VI here  those  gentlemen  stood — ^We»tmore* 
land-street  extending  in  its  magnificence  to  the 
righty  and  the  Bank,  once  the  Parliament 
House,  flanked  by  its  pure  and  beautiful  co* 
lumns,  like  a  temple  of  the  olden  time. 

^^  I  ask  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  a  fine-looking 
[)easant,  touching  his  hat,  and  addressing  ooe 
of  the  admirers  of  the  King  who,  according  to 
the  old  toast,  saved  Ireland  *^  from  Popery, 
slavery,  and  wooden  shoes  T  ^  I  ask  yoar 
pardon  ;  but  is  that  the  image  of  King  Wil- 
liam ?*' 

*<  Yes,  it  is,*^  replied  the  questioned,  who  was 
an  English  officer. 

^'  Vou  know  well  enough  it  is"  exclaimed  a 
fire-eating  *'  college  boy,*^  proud  in  the  new 
(h'stiiiction  of  his  cap  and  robe,  and  brimful  of 
orangcism  and  bluster. 

*^  I  did  not  know,  young  gentleman,"*  replied 
tho  (|ueri8t  proudly.  '^  If  I  had  known,  I 
would  not  have  troubled  his  honour  there  with 
a  question.  Anyhow,  when  I  did  ask,  I  asked 
one  who  was  old  enough  to  understand,  and 
civil  enough  to  answer. '^ 
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'«  Do  you  know  who  you  are  speaking  to  r" 
inquired  the  youth  fiercely. 

**  I  do  not  know  wfio  I  am  speaking  to/*  re- 
plied the  stranger ;  '^  but  I  know  who  I  am 
noi  speaking  to." 

**  What,  you  scoundrel !  what  do  you  mean 
by  that?**  said  the  young  Hotspur^  coming 
closely  to  the  man. 

"  I  mean  I  am  not  speaking  to  a  gentleman,** 
he  replied  calmly ;  ^*  and  like  a  good  boy, 
stand  out  of  my  light,  for  though  you  are  no- 
thing but  a  straw,  still  I  can't  see  the  image 
through  your  black  cap/* 

Young  Irish  gentlemen  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  using  much  courtesy  towards  their  inferiors ; 
they  are  quick  tempered,  and  fond,  like  other 
youths,  if  they  have  authority,  of  showing  it 
In  an  instant  the  imprudent  boy  struck  the 
speaker  a  blow  on  the  face.  It  could  not  have 
injured  the  assailed,  for  he  was  much  too 
strong  and  stout  of  frame  to  be  affected  by 
such  a  stroke;  but  it  roused  his  spirit,  and, 
coDsideriDg  the  impetuosity  of  his  nature,  he 
deserved  great  credit  for  not  returning  it 
Twenty  or  five-and-twenty  jouug  men  gathered 
nmid  their  conipanioD,  expecting  that  the 
stnagsr  would  have  *'  shown  fightt'*  'and  the 
M  wdlos  the  ddors  of  the  party,  itood 
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between  them ;  while  the  man  who  bad  been 
so  grossly  insulted,  after  a  brief  mental  strug^ 
gle,  looked  at  the  lad,  and  in  a  voice  quivering 
with  emotion,  said — 

"  It  is  not  your  friends,  my  boy,  hinders 
me  from  punishing  you ;  but  I'd  be  loth  to 
strike  a  child  as  if  he  was  a  man.  There's  as 
good  blood  in  my  veins,  I  make  bould  to  say, 
as  in  yours.  If  any  man  thinks  I  deserved 
insult  let  him  say  so,  and  I'll  talk  to  him. 
But  as  for  you,  poor  child,  I^d  just  like  to 
have  the  whipping  of  you  for  ten  minutes  with 
a  nate  furzebush,  and  be  sure  it  would  bring 
some  of  the  foolish  heat  out  of  your  silly 
head."* 

The  coolness  of  this  reply  turned  the  tables 
in  Paddy's  favour,  and  the  English  gentleman 
took  hold  of  the  youngster's  arm,  and  almost 
forcibly  walked  him  off  down  Grafton-street. 

*^  This  is  the  second  row  you  have  got  into^ 
to  my  knowledge,  within  a  week,  Edward,'*  be 
said  to  the  boiling  youth.  "  If  you  were  my 
son,  you  should  apologise  to  the  man  you  have 
insulted.'^ 

'*  What !"  exclaimed  the  boy ;  «>  apalogbe 
to  that  bogtrotter  I  How  dare  he  ask  if  dMU 
was  King  William's  atatue  ?  Whose  elsesboidd 
it  be .'  I  suppose  he  wanted  King  Dan  ibtia 
instead." 
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"  Very  likely  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
such  an  exchange." 

^<  Upon  my  word,  uncle  Leslie/'  said  the 
boy,  *'  it  is  quite  shocking  to  hear  you  talk  so 
quietly  to  such  fellows,  and  about  such  things. 
If  you  were  not  my  mother's  own  brother  I 
should  doubt  your  loyalty.^' 

^*  Because  I  did  not  knock  a  stranger  down 
for  asking  if  that  was  King  William's  image,^' 
replied  the  officer,  laughing. 

^^  Image  !  —  image,  indeed  l*^  growled  the 
tyro. 

^*  Poor  Ireland !"  sighed  the  gentleman ; 
*'  where  nothing  but  disputes  arise,  where  bit- 
terness usurps  the  place  of  reason,  and  where 
parties  are  continually  pitted  against  each  other 
even  in  the  public  streets.  Edward,  I  am 
ashamed  of  you,  and  ashamed  of  the  state  of  the 
country.  Why,  if  you  committed  such  an  a»- 
aault  as  that  in  England,  you  would  have  been 
lodged  in  the  station-house  by  this  time.  By 
the  way,  I  ought  not  to  have  left  that  worthy 
countryman  of  yours  surrounded  by  that  hope* 
fill  college  gang ;  it  certainly  waa  a  scandalous 
outnge  not  to  know  King  WUliam  by  intui- 
tioD.  There^  go  into  that  shop  and  get  an 
lee;  it  will  cool  your  blood,  I  hope.    And 
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when  you  are  cool,  Edward,  why  then  I  must 
speak  to  you  again  on  this  subject.'' 

Colonel  Leslie  was  glad  that  he  had  retraced 
his  steps;  for  tlicre  was  something  evidently 
more  than  usual  going  on  in  College-green. 
Many  persons  had  stopped,  and  the  voices  of 
sundry  car  and  carriage  drivers  were  heard  in 
all  the  untaught  and  fiery  eloquence  of  Irish 
debate.  This  riot,  however,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  former  fray.  The  countryman  might 
or  might  not  have  been  further  annoyed,  accord- 
ing to  the  variable  humour  of  the  party  who 
had  witnessed  the  event  I  have  mentioned ;  but 
the  loungers  were  in  luck's  way  that  morning — 
not  one,  but  two  events  had  occurred  to  dispel 
efmuL  The  college  boys  had  been  debatiiig 
as  to  who  the  stranger  cotUd  be  that  did  not 
know  King  William  !  Some  declared  he  was 
a  Shanavest;  others  vouched  for  his  being  a 
Caravat ;  a  little  fellow,  with  sharp  grey  eyes 
and  a  snub  nose,  insinuated  that  he  was  Cap 
tain  Rock;  while  another  declared  that  CaptaiD 
Hock  would  not  surely  venture  to  looifc  eren  at 
King  William  I  The  object  of  this  aemtiny 
was  as  careless  about  it  "  as  ify"  to  use  litck 
snub's  expression,  *'  he  had  been  ban  a  gett* 
tleman.''    After  looking  as  long  as  he  plinsid 
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at  the  '^  image,"  he  twirled  his  shillelagh  in  his 
hand,  and  walking  on  a  few  yards,  inquired  of 
an  elderly  man,  who  was  setting  his  watch  by 
the  Bank  clock,  ^^  If  them  pillars  were  the 
Parliament  House  ?^ 

The  old  gentleman  started  and  smiled,  while 
he  repeated,  **  The  Parliament  House !  No, 
my  friend,  the  Bank  !  the  Bank  !" 

"  The  Bank,  I  mean ;  thank  you,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  stranger. 

But  before  he  had  finished  his  examination 
of  the  beautiful  building,  there  was  a  rumbling 
and  a  crashing  in  the  street.  A  jaunting  car, 
conveying  two  ladies  on  one  side,  and  one  on 
the  other,  had  been  run  against  by  a  species 
of  machine  happily  unknown  in  any  other  part 
of  the  civilised  world ;  it  is  called  the  Naul 
car,  forasmuch  as  it  trades  between  Naul  and 
Dublin.  How  it  managed  to  stray  into  Col- 
lege Green  on  that  particular  day,  I  know  not 
— for  its  **  station"  was  at  the  other  side  of  the 
city.  Thia  specimen  of  Irish  coach-building 
is  drawn  by  two,  or  sometimes  three,  animals 
called  horses,  though  as  auch  they  would  not 
be  recognised  in  any  other  country  upon  earth : 
it  a^gki  to  go  oo  four  wheeb,  but  generally 
■pwking  oDey  if  not  two^  of  them  it  noii-«& 
flB6tive»  md   oUiget  its  unfertanate    cqropa- 
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nions  to  do  double  duty.  The  frout  part,  in- 
tended for  ^^  dacent  passengers/'  is  a  sort  of 
outside  car,  where  the  people  bit  back  to  back, 
performing,  to  their  great  discomfort,  a  species 
of  jumping  (/()«-a-c/(Mf,  quite  involuntary  on  their 
part,  but  to  which  custom  seems  to  reconcile 
them  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Tiiis  divi- 
sion of  the  machine  has  an  awning  over  it, 
wliich  serves  certainly  to  keep  off  a  portion  of 
tlie  ''  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  ;"  before  this, 
the  ragged  driver  is  elevated  on  a  piece  uf 
wood,  directly  over  the  tails  of  the  horses ;  to 
the  back  of  the  dacent  division  is  attached  an- 
other compartment,  without  a  covering  of  any 
kind,  where  people  of  all  sorts  sit,  their  backs 
bumping  against  the  rail  of  what  is  called 
«'  the  well/'  which  is  half  filled  with  '« a  lock  of 
hay ;"  upon  this  a  calf,  or  some  young  pigs, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ducks  or  geese, 
ride  unconsciously  to  market ;  behind  this  liv* 
ing  lumber — for  the  tail  of  the  Naul  car  is  al- 
most as  long  as  that  of  a  conspicuous  Irishman 
— comes  a  car,  or  cart  like  a  gigantic  truck,  go- 
ing upon  a  wheel  or  wheels  of  its  ownf  but 
attached  to  the  miscellaneous  machine  by  its 
shafts,  and  carrying  luggage  of  varioua  d^ 
scriptions,  with  as  much  pompositj  as  if  il 
really  intended  to  convey  it  to  its  dBednation. 
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PART  II. 


It  was  one  of  those  fine  sunny  mornings  which, 
in  the  country,  brings  buds  and  butterflies  to 
perfection ;  and  in  town — no  matter,  be  it 
capital  or  county — draws  every  beau  and  every 
belle  into  the  streets  and  promenades.  In 
London  even,  the  very  aristocrats  look  as  if 
being  aristocrats  gave  them  something  to  do, 
something  to  think  about.  In  Dublin,  the 
loungers,  male  and  female,  always  appear  as  if 
any  species  of  earthly  employment  would  be  a 
relief.  The  motion  of  the  young  men,  as  they 
move  about  the  streeta,  is  something  between 
a  lounge  and  a  swagger :  if  you  can  understand 
my  meaningi  their  idleness  ia  intemem  Up 
Cdllege-greeii,    down    D«iie«8treet — up   and 
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The  pins  were  not  hard  in ;  had  they  been 
so,  liis  task  could  not  have  been  so  quickly  per^ 
formed  :  it  was  done  in  a  moment :  every  one 
was  so  intent  on  watching  the  stranger'^s  opera- 
tions, that  they  were  not  prepared  for  the  re- 
bound when  the  Naul  car  fell  and  gave  free- 
dom to  the  other, — it  would  have  thrown  the 
ladies  off  but  for  the  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind  of  their  preserver, — and  a  loud  and  cor- 
dial shout  from  the  quickly-assembled  people 
rewarded  the  almost  supernatural  strength  he 
had  exercised  to  compel  the  small  machine  to 
retain  its  equilibrium. 

^^  The  danger's  over,  ladies  !*'  he  exclaimed 
to  the  almost  fainting  women. 

And  as  he  so  said,  Colonel  Leslie  arrived  on 
the  spot.  It  was  his  sister  and  his  niece  who 
had  been  preserved  by  the  stranger— -the  mo- 
ther and  sister  of  the  boy  whose  hot-headed 
impetuosity  had  wounded  a  brave  and  a  proud 
spirit  I  The  man  wiped  his  brow,  and  was 
walking  away,  when  Colonel  Leslie  called  bin 
back. 

"  Come  to  my  house  thia  evening,"  he  nidt 
placing  his  card  in  his  hand.  **  You  an  a 
noble  fellow,  and  I  must  know  mora  abool 
you."  ^  • 

When  the  evening  came».tbe  stranger fn^ 
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sented  himself  at  Colonel  Leslie's^  and  the  first 
person  he  saw  when  fairly  in  the  hall  was  the 
college  youth  of  the  morning's  adventure. 

'"  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  do,  with 
all  my  heart  I"  he  exclaimed,  running  up  with 
the  same  overboiling  warmth  which  had  whiz- 
zed over  in  a  different  way  before.  ^*  I  beg 
your  pardon — there,  shake  hands — you  know  I 
could  not  tell  that  you  were  going  to  save  my 
mother  and  sister  from  the  wheels  of  the  Naul 
car ;  and  I  thought — but  no  matter,  I  am  sure 
you  have  forgiven  me — I  know  I  was  very 
much  to  blame.  There,  walk  into  the  break- 
fast-room ;  I'll  fetch  you  a  akreeching  hot  tum- 
bler of  punch,  and,  by  the  time  you  have  drank 
it)  Uncle  Leslie  will  be  ready  to  see  you.^ 

And  the  warm,  frank-hearted  boy,  who  was 
never  insolent  or  violent  but  when  excited  by 
the  demon  of  party,  danced  out  of  the  room, 
calling  to  all  the  inmates  that  ^^  the  brave  fel- 
low who  saved  them  this  morning  was  come.* 
The  stranger  looked  round  the  apartment,  and 
thought,  was  it  possible,  the  rooms  in  *'the 
Castle"  oould  be  grander !  There  are  few  per- 
sons brought  up  in  an  Irish  village  who  have 
not  some  established  favourite  xeridence  which 
is  their  standard  of  household  perfiectioQ ;  they 
fimey  that  whatever  ia  great  and  beautiful 
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must  be  like  the  lord^s,  or  the  'squire's,  or  the 
clergyman's.  Their  minds  revert  to  it  uncon- 
sciously— it  is  the  perfection  of  their  youth, 
and  what  perfection  is  like  that  ? 

Blessed,  happy  spot,  where  my  own  childhood 
was  passed  !  Years  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow, 
pain  and  pleasure,  have  flown  since  then.  I 
have  seen  much  that  was  splendid  and  cele- 
brated in  many  lands ;  and  yet,  even  now,  when 
anything  beautiful  in  nature  or  art  comes  be- 
fore me,  1  find  myself  comparing  what  I  see  to 
what  I  saw  there.  It  is  very  ridiculous,  I 
know,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  it.  In  the  Louvre, 
I  remember,  a  portrait,  painted  by — I  forget 
the  name,  but  it  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  art 
— and  my  companion  pointed  it  out  to  me  at 
a  chef  (Ta'uvrej'— the  head  of  an  old  gentlenum 
bent  forward,  one  hand  resting  partially  in  the 
bosom  of  his  coat,  the  flesh  shaded  but  ikH 
obscured  by  an  elaborate  ruffle .  it  was  a  face^ 
a  dear  old  benevolent  face  to  look  upon  and 
love. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  effect  ?"  whispered 
my  friend. 

"  Yes»  It  is  the  repetition  of  a  portrait  hui^ 
in  the  dining-room  at  6 »  one ** 

*<  You  are  ever  thus/  interrupted  the  gentle* 
man ;  **  you  bring  everything  in  the  moil  «bf. 
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surd  way  to  your  remembrance  of  that  place — 
it  18  too  bad  P 

And  so  it  is ; — and  I  have  tutored  my  tongue 
not  to  speak  of  thoughts  which  for  once  would 
make  it  eloquent.  I  cannot  see  a  stately  high- 
backed  chair  without  calling  to  mind  those 
ranged  with  such  precision  along  the  pale  grey 
walls  of  our  old  dining-room.  When  I  exa- 
mined the  wonderful  carvings  at  Petworth, 
which  render  the  name  of  Gibbons  immortal, 
the  remembrance  of  our  old  carved  sideboard, 
which  in  my  childish  days  I  thought  magnifi- 
centy  came  full  upon  me ;  but  I  did  not  say  so 
— I  remembered  the  picture  at  the  Louvre^  and 
held  my  tongue.  It  was  but  this  morning  I 
gathered  some  sweet  flowers  from  my  small 
garden — their  perfume  carried  me  back  to  the 
bank  of  the  terrace-walk,  where  I  could  step 
over  beds  of  violets  white  and  blue.  I  never 
see  an  antique  carriage,  or  a  pair  of  sleek,  well- 
fed»  and  venerable  bays,  without  having  a  vi- 
sion of  old  Frank's  *^  turn-out,*^  which  now-a- 
daya  in  Hyde  Park  would  excite  almost  as 
much  attention  as  that  of  her  most  gradoua 
Majesty,  the  queen.  O  those  clear  visions  of 
what  we  loved  and  what  we  were  in  childhood ! 
How  sweet  they  ate»  and  how  distinct  1  How 
very  Une  were  the  Uue  wavei  that  washed  the 
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rucks  which  guarded  that  domaio — guarded  it 
from  foreign  foes,  but  not  front  sod  tnisioaiuge- 
ment — the  canker  of  the  country,  which  live* 
and  preys  upon  its  vitals  1  The  sunsets,  too ! 
— how  gloriously  they  laved  the  sea  with  gold 
— gold  and  purple,  touching  the  clouds  with 
that  transparent  brightness  which  painters  can- 
not imitate  I  T  never  see  a  sunset  now  but  I 
sigh  and  think  of  those  1  witnessed  then. 

During  my  last  visit  to  Ireland,  I  was  udiec- 
ed  into  exactly  the  sort  of  room  which  can  Mi^ 
be  met  with  in  old  Irish  houses ;  bouses  wbcre, 
to  use  the  admirably  descriptive  words  at  tba 
antiquated  housekeeper  who  acted  aa  my  dn- 
rone,  "  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  relica  tjiauU 
dacena/."  Old  decency  indeed  I — the  fbuc-piHl 
bed,  with  its  carved  supporters^  bad  been  manu- 
factured out  of  the  massive  oaken  besna  vi  a 
neighbouring  castle.  A  piece  of  ninth  natni  !•• 
jKstry  was  drawn  tightly  across  the  hoadf  aid 
oontrasted  strangely  with  tiic  curtains,  rejotciaf; 
in  yellow  lining,  and  tlie  faded  flowers  of  g 
fair  one's  embroidery,  "  when  lime  was  young." 
More  than  one  chair,  shorn  of  its  fair  proportiuos, 
was  supported  by  leaning  against  the  wall,  i 
prop)M;(I  in  its  Itiiiii'nesa  by  a  i-orcrless  box. 
A  huge  iron-lxtund  cheet  exicndtd  itii  darkened 
length  beneath   a   high   and   gloomy   window. 
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from  which  I  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  sea 
breaking  furiously  over  some  rocks  that  sen- 
tinelled the  lawn,  at  the  distance  of  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  house.  No  tree,  no  shrub, 
threw  its  shadow  upon  the  green  and  beautiful 
turf;  but  two  lofty  octagonal  pillars,  sur- 
mounted by  round  balls,  marked  where  '^  once 
the  gates  had  been.^  Herbage  overgrew  the 
traces  of  carriage-wheels,  and  the  sea-gulls 
whirled  round  and  round  in  interminable  circles. 
Without,  everything  bore  the  aspect  of  the 
wildest  desolation  :  tlie  wind  now  screamed, 
now  thundered,  amid  the  chimneys  and  turrets' 
of  the  old  hall ;  and  groups  of  peasant  girls 
and  boys,  ascending  and  descending  from  the 
rocks,  looked  in  the  distance,  and  amid  the  sea- 
spray,  more  like  the  creations  of  a  wild  imagi- 
nation than  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood.  With- 
in, the  scene  was  different.  The  hall  to  which 
I  allude  stands  nearly  at  the  termination  of  a 
peninsula,  extending  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  sea ;  and  the  noble  owner  to  whom  it 
beloDgfly  kindly  permits  the  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
IxHirhood  to  meet  for  festive  purposes,  in  the 
extenrive  rooms  of  the  venerable  and  singular 
manaioiL  Many  pio-nic  parties  assemble  within 
ita  ianotuary ;  and  many  cheerful  danoea  unite 
tlM  joung  people  of  separate  districta  in  kindly 
nenrinienL 
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During  the  bathing  season,  these 
parties  are  very  frequent  and  very  ent 
both  to  those  engaged  in  them  and  th 
on :  the  troops  of  good-tempered,  but 
awkward  servants ;  the  number  of  joy 
tenances,  sparkling  with  beauty  or  ac 
the  careless  gaiety,  the  brilliant  jest,  t 
laugh ;  the  curious  vehicles  that  co 
party  to  and  from  their  destination, 
tout-ensemble  not  to  be  imagined  by  tl 
have  only  partaken  of  the  elegant,  bu 
dejeunea  a  lafourchette  which,  during 
season,  succeeded  so  admirably  in  town 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  ok 
keeper  ushered  me  amid  the  moulder 
nants  of  the  past  century,  '*  knowing,' 
truly  observed,  that  "  I  was  fond  of 
relics,"  the  eclio  of  the  music  ran  thro 
halls  and  passages.  Nothing  was  wai 
complete  the  contrast ;  the  rattling  stor 
out,  the  cheerful  sounds  within  : — 

"  The  tear  and  the  smile" 

could  not  have  been  more  happily  ill 
Happily  ?      Perhaps    I   should  have 
sadly  ! 

The  dame  herself  was  a  curiosity, 
slept  sixty  years  in  the  same  bed,  mov 
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with  the  silence  and  precision  of  an  automaton, 
was  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  Queen  AnneV 
reign,  and  had  a  miraculous  respect  '^  for  good 
ould  times.*^  She  had  commenced  a  disserta- 
tion upon  the  beauties  of  what  appeared  to  me 
a  very  worthless  picture,  when  she  was  sum- 
moned by  some  one  to  another  portion  of  the 
building:  and,  making  me  a  formal  curtsey, 
and  a  promise  of  quick  return,  she  sailed  ma- 
jestically out  of  the  room.  I  stood  for  some 
minutes,  counting  the  breakers  as  they  neared 
the  shore,  and  almost  wishing  that  I  had  vi- 
sited the  hall  in  its  loneliness.  The  music  fell 
tuneless  upon  my  ear,  from  the  varieties  of  noise 
with  which  it  mingled ;  and,  at  the  moment,  I 
thought  youth  and  beauty  in  ill-keeping  with 
the  mouldering  records  uf  departed  years. 
There  are  times,  when  we  would  disclaim  our 
present  state  of  existence,  shut  out  its  lights 
and  sounds,  and  be  with  the  dead — the  mighty 
dead — who  lie  with  countless  and  departed  cen- 
turies, in  that  dread  and  mysterious  sepulchre 
which  we  speak  of  as  thk  past  ! 

There  was  a  pause  below ;  they  were  forming 
a  freih  quadrille :  and  it  appeared  that  the  wind 
abated  from  without ;  the  sun  was  flooding  the 
oecan  with  ita  golden  beams,  and  it  was  beau- 
tiful lo  watdi  ita  xmju  mingle  with  the  foam  of 
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whence  used  to  issue  sounds  that  were  called 
"  God  save  the  King,^  and  "  St.  Patrick's 
Day/'  thus  making  my  old  friend  as  vacillating 
in  his  politics  as  some  of  our  modern  politicians. 
I  could  have  sworn  the  old  wood  and  iron  knew 
me — for,  as  I  gazed,  and  gazed,  it  struck  up 
the  loyal  tune  that  often  had  announced  dinner 
to  our  expectant  guests !  I  doubt  if  any  hut 
myself  would  have  recognised  what  the  thing 
intended  its  discordant  and  disjointed  notes  to 
signify ;  and  yet  they  went  to  my  heart,  and 
struck  so  forcibly  upon  it  that  I  burst  into 
tears  I  How  was  it  that  such  an  effect  could 
be  produced  by  such  means?  Grisi — nay, 
Pasta — never  made  we  weep;  though  Pasta 
has  made  me  tremble.  What  a  picture  was 
before  me  in  an  instant ! 


'^  Dear  me,  madam ;  some  of  the  children 
have  set  the  old  dock  going  T  exclaimed  the 
antiquated  housekeeper,  sailing  forwanl  in  all 
the  magnificence  of  hoop  and  ruffle :  **  My  lord 
bought  it  at  the  cant*  out  of  a  regard  he  had 
to  its  owner,  who  is  now  in  his  grave ;  so  that 
it  might  end  its  days,  as  a  body  may  sayi  in 
daoent  company.'' 

*  Auction. 
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-  >  God  bleB8  him  for  thst !"  thought  I. 
"  The  times  change  with  us  all,"  khe  added, 
"  and  there  ia  not  the  same  respect  paid  to  the 
real  gentry  that  used  to  be  in  my  young  days. 
But  come,  madam ;  the  daylight  is  fading ;  you 
will  not  be  able  to  see  the  pictures ;  and  have 
lost  all  this  time  looking  at  an  old  clock.'" 

This  is  sad  prosing,  nor  would  I  have  yidded 
to  it  but  that  I  trace  the  same  train  of  feeling 
ill  the  poor  stranger.  He  gaied  on  the  fine 
furniture — his  eye  wandered  from  the  caned 
book'Cases  to  the  carved  choirs,  from  them  to 
the  fine  picture-frames,  until  at  last  hia  gate 
fixed  upon  a  drawing — a  simple  dnnring— « 
girl  sitting  at  a  cottage-door,  her  foot  upoD  the 
bar  of  a  spinning-wheel :  it  was  as  £dthfitl  i 
representation  of  an  Irish  cottage  aa  if  M K3iM 
had  held  the  pencil.  He  stood  and  goied  ttit 
until  his  eyes  dimmed,  and  then  he  wiped  aiwaf 
the  tears  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  luutlilMr 
again,  until  his  reverie  was  intGrruptt^i  by  hu 
former  antagonist,  and  the  nftreeching  luniUer. 

"  Sit    down,"  said    Colonel    Leslie,  who 
tered    soon    after,  "  tell    me  your  name: 
tell   nie   al»o  if  I  can  serve   you — and 
You   allowed   more    temper,    more 
per,    1    confess,    than     I    expected    fi 
Irtlbiwui, 
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exceeds  what  I  imagined  any  person  like  you 
could  possess.'' 

The  stranger  coloured  at  this  equivocal  com- 
pliment, while  he  replied  that  ^^  his  name  was 
O'Reardon,  and  that  he  wanted  to  better  his 
fortune — that  it  wasnU  by  not  striking  a  boy  he 
expected  ever  to  show  good  temper,  and  that, 
as  to  presence  of  mind,  he  thought  it  could 
live  as  snug  under  a  frieze  coat  as  under  an 
English  cloth." 

There  was  a  manliness  in  his  bearing  while 
he  spoke  which  pleased  Colonel  Leslie:  it  was 
more  upright,  more  straightforward  than  the 
usual  manner  of  the  Irish  peasant,  whose  ser- 
vility is  often  little  more  than  a  cloak  for  cun- 
ning, and  he  thought  lie  had  got  hold  of  a  new 
reading  of  the  Irish  character;  he  was  not 
exactly  right,  it  was  only  the  old  one  with  the 
variations  which  circumstances  and  tempera-< 
ment  occasion.  There  are  no  people  in  the 
world  whose  general  features  so  resemble  each 
other  as  the  Irish. 

**  And  bow  would  you  wish  to  better  your 
fortune,  my  good  friend  ?"  inquired  the  colonel, 
after  a  pause. 

Our  old  acquuDtance  looked  at  him  and 
miled ;  it  was  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

*.You  see,  sir,*  be  said  at  last,  "  I  am  of  an 

TOL.  nx»  X 
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old  and  rather  a  high  family,  and  the 
forced  (through   the  badness  of  the 
earn  my  bread,  still   I    should  not  1 
anything  to  disgrace  my  people.^ 

*'  Certainly,    certainly/'     repeated 
Leslie,  ^'  nothing  more  natural  or  pri 
honest  industry  is    a   credit,    not  a 
Have  you  then  many  relations  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  none  that  are  not  far  off, 
old  mother — God  bless  her."* 

"  Because  you  spoke  of  not  disgrai 
})eoplc/' 

"  Yes,  sir,  those  who  went  before  n 

'*  Went  befoi*e  you  !^  repeated  the 
Colonel,  rather  puzzled  as  to  Han 
meaning. 

"  Ay,  sir,  were  before  me  on  c 
arc  gone  before  me  to  heaven,  please  ( 

^^  Oh !  yes,  I  understand  you  do^ 
you  ever  been  in  service  ?  aervio 
description ;  I  mean  as  steward  or  vali 

**  No,  Sir,"  replied  Harry,  his  heart 
within  him  ;  **  never ;  no  one  belongi 
ever  came  to  that." 

^^  Oh  !  then  service  is  not  you 
Well,  then  what  say  you,  will  you 
am  sure  you  would  soon  be  a  sergean 
arc  both  cool  and  brave." 
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^^  Thank  you,  sir,  but  that  would  uot 
quite  suit  ti)c  either,  I  should  not  like  (ask- 
ing your  pardon)  to  wear  even  the  King^s 
livery." 

Colonel  Leslie  looked  at  Harry  in  silent 
astonishment — he  could  not  quite  make  him 
out ;  a  poor  man,  evidently  not  of  the  upper 
class,  yet  objecting  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  two 
honest,  and  in  the  Colonel's  opinion  not  dis- 
creditable, callings. 

**  Then  what  do  you  desire  ?"  he  asked,  "  I 
should  like  to  serve  you,  but  hardly  know  how. 
I  feel  grateful  for  your  forbearance  towards 
my  nephew,  your  preservation  of  my  sister/^ 
He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out 
his  purse. 

**  Thank  youi  sir,"  said  the  countryman, 
replying  to  the  movement,  "  but  I  do  not  want 
that  yet ;  a  gentleman's  word  like  yours 
would  go  a  great  way.  I  have  no  one  but  Grod 
and  your  honour  to  look  to,  and  He  has  al- 
ready raised  me  a  friend  where  I  had  no  right 
to  espect  one ;  all  I  want  is  employment  such 
as  I  can  take  ;  if  I  had  people  to  look  to  me 
the  case  would  be  changed,  but  I  have  not; 
as    I    laid   before,    I    have   only   Grod   and 

**  You  haw  anothar  penoa  whom  you  have 

x2 
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not  counted  on,  and  ^hom  I  regret  to  sa 
countrymen,     individually    considered, 
look    to,    /    mean   yourself  T     said    < 
lA^sIie. 

"  What  can  a  poor  fellow  do  in  a 
place  like  this  without  friends?"  \ 
O'Reardon. 

"  Do  not  mistake  me,*'  answered  ( 
Leslie,  "  I  have  no  desire  to  withdn 
offer  of  assistance;  I  only  wish  to  co 
you  that  if  Irishmen  depended  more  on 
selves  and  less  upon  others,  it  would  t 
<rreat  step  towards  success ;  you  acted  i 
from  the  impulse  of  your  own  feelings,  di 


not  ?" 


"  You  spoke  the  true  word  then,  any 
replied  Harry,  looking  modestly  down  c 
carpet. 

**  Well,  my  good  friend,  if  you  alwaj 
so  you  would  get  on  famously." 

C'Reardon  smiled,  while  he  said  "  N< 
waysy  sir  ;  my  feelings  have  got  me  into 
scrapes.     The  worst  was  when  I  huried  a 
ger  into  a  marl  hole,  thirty  feet  deep,  aiM 
him  there  I" 

*'  My  God !"   exclaimed    the    EngUsl 
"  did  you  murder  him  ?" 

^^  Oh !  DO  murder  at  all,  sir,  I  onlj  I 
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liim  ovCT,  and  I  know  he  got  out — for  a  reason 
I  had ;  he'd  have  sworn  his  life  against  me  at 
the  next  assizes,  only  he  was  afraid  of  thi^ 
country !"  Colonel  Leslie  threw  up  his  eyes 
at  the  idea  of  a  country  beinj;;  in  such  a  state 
that  a  man  dare  not  swear  to  the  truth,  and 
felt  again  convinced  of  the  difficulty  of  legis- 
lating for  such  a  people. 

He  had  not  been  long  enough  in  Irolan<l  to 
learn  that  in  those  days  gangers  were  as 
much  hunted  as  tithe-proctors  are  in  the 
present. 

"  Will  you  then,"  said  Colonel  Leslie, 
shifting  his  ground, — thinking  doubtless  he 
had  better  let  the  feeling  pari  of  the  question 
alone,  — "  will  you  then  tell  me  exactly  what  you 
want  ?" 

"  I  can  manage  a  gentleman's  farm  as  a  sort 
of  agent  like;  I  would  go  into  a  merchant's 
bouse  and  keep  books.'* 

"  You  can  read  and  write  then  f  interrupted 
the  Colonel. 

"  Thank  God,  I  can  Sir,  though  I  say  it 
myidf,  and  well ;  or  I  would  tutor  young 
gentlemen,  teach  them  English  and  the  like, 
uid  A  trifle  of  Lfttin.* 

**  You  wish,  in  bet,  for  the  utuation  of  a 
gentlemiii  ?"  Mid  the  ColoneL 
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■*  What  I'lse,  sir?  no  one  belonging  to  nw 
ovor  tliimjiht  of  any  other ;  and  why  should  I 
tK-iuiMn  myself .-" 

*'  I  really  t'oar  you  arc  not  suited  for  what 
yoit  have  uK'nlionod,  and,  under  all  circum- 
Manivs  siu'li  situations  are  difficult  to  be  ol> 
taiiii'il :  howi'ver,  I  will  try." 

('oKmol  l.eslio,  like  the  generality  of  his 
«.MitntryiiK-n,  ke{it  his  word :  he  did  try,  and  be 
did  nuecixnl  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  not 
tpiitc  lit  Harry 'st  nlio  at  the  end  of  three 
months  dos]>atchcd  a  letter,  of  which  the  fbUow- 
iiig  is  an  exact  copy,  to  his  mother. 

"  My  dear  mother, — I  told  you  in  my  lul 
of  the  luck  I  had,  and  how  Colonel  Leslie  got 
me  to  a  merehant'ei,  where,  mother,  your  mi 
was  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  learn  trade ;  fiir 
trade  it  is,  for  all  their  boasting ;  I  waa  to 
write  out  bills  and  make  parcels,  and  n  I  did, 
and  my  handwriting  was  greatly  praiaed,  nd 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  any  tinie  ai 
night,  there  I  was  stuck  up  upon  a  higb  rtool 
in  a  place  darker  than  our  cow-afaed,  until  ay 
heart  ached  and  my  eyes  grew  aore  fer  wnt 
of  the  light  of  hearen;  and  tbe  air*  ■atfaH^ 
vrould  poisun  a-  chimney-swetp :  bat  U  ii  aol 
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that  only  that  has  come  over  me ;  if  you  but 
knew  how  I  miss  the  sun  and  the  smell  of  the 
fresh  hay,  and  the  blessing  of  my  poor  mother, 
and  the  respect  of  my  neighbours.  Still  I 
knew  what  I  left,  though  I  did  not  quite  know 
what  I  was  coming  to. 

"  I  bore  it  all,  though  my  back  was  growing 
like  the  bow  of  a  billhook,  until  a  messenger 
left,  and  then  the  master  asked  me  to  carry  out 
parcels:  now,  mother,  I  might  have  done  it 
if  a  bom  gentleman  had  asked  it,  because  no 
one  knows  me  here ;  but  who  do  you  think  the 
merchant  is  ?  A  pedlar's  son  I 

*^  I  could  not  stomach  it,  so  I  left  with  about 
forty  thirteens  in  my  pocket,  and  the  anger 
of  the  only  friend  I  had  in  the  world  :  I  don''t 
know  how  it  is,  but  the  English  have  mighty 
queer  notions,  so  shocking  fond  of  money,  and 
have  DO  feeling  for  those  who  have  nothing  to 
be  proud  of  but  the  drop  of  blood  in  their 
veins.  Colonel  Leslie  does  not  say  so,  but  I 
am  sure  he  thinks  me  an  empty  fool  I  Still, 
mother,  dear,  I  am  your  own  child,  not  on 
ao»unt  of  the  folly,  but  the  pride :  sure  theyM 
have  flesh  and  blood  the  same  as  a  stone,  to 
be  trod  on;  bat  keep  a  good  heart,  mother, 
I'm  off  for  Liverpool  to-morrow  morning,  and 
the  woild*a before  me,andmy  life  ia  young  1  Do 
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aDy  remember  me  now  ?     Do  you  ever  see  little 
Moyna  Koden  ? 

Mv  dear  Mother,  till  death, 

^'  I  am  your  afTcctioiiate,  dutiful  Son. 

"  Dublin,  Fm  thinking,  is  much  as  you  left 
it  thirty  years  ago." 

When  Harry  arrived  in  Liverpool,  he  pre- 
sented two  letters  of  introduction  which  he  had 
obtained — one  was  to  a  grocer,  the  other  to  a 
builder :  but  Harry  would  neither  weigh  out 
figs  nor  carry  a  hod ;  how  could  the  grocer  or 
builder  serve  him  ?  He  stood  upon  his  pride ; 
but  at  length  his  limbs  failed  him,  and  he 
stared  starvation  in  the  face  until  it  nearly  out- 
stared  him.  Poor  Harry  !  it  was  a  trial  be 
could  ill  brook;  for  he  was  not  of  an  idle 
disposition,  and  he  could  still  less  endure  to 
be  classed  with  the  mere  Irish,  whose  conduct 
in  England  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  any- 
thing but  creditable  to  their  Gountry.  And 
here  I  would  entreat  my  English  friends  not 
to  judge  of  the  real  character  of  the  Irish  by 
the  specimens  they  too  often  meet  with;  the 
worst  generally  leave  their  own  oountryt  and 
imbibe  vices  that  are  easily  acquirsd,  wlide 
virtues,  more  difBcult  both  to  gain  and  pUfte 
tice,  are  beyond  their  reach.     In  iMttnik- 
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land,  they  are  certainly  more  civil  and  obliging 
than  they  are  in  England — more  upright,  too, 
and  kind  to  each  other.  They  throw  off  the 
restraint  which  their  priests  command  in  Ire- 
land, and  having  experienced  the  harshness, 
and  become  emancipated  from  the  only  law 
whose  legitimacy  they  ever  acknowledge,  they 
are  very  unlikely  to  take  up  any  other,  much 
less  one  they  have  been  taught  to  hate  in  their 
youth.  If  Harry  was  uncomfortable  in  the 
confined  room  of  a  Dublin  ofBce,  what  must 
he  have  suffered  from  the  atmosphere  where  a 
dozen  human  beings  were  crowded  together 
in  a  wretched  cellar  or  a  heated  garret !  His 
feelings,  poor  fellow,  were  sufficiently  bitter, 
when  he  thought  of  the  green  fields  and  free- 
dom of  his  dear  home ;  compelled  to  pledge 
even  the  white  waistcoat — ^pretty  Moyna's  gift 
— and  to  herd  with  the  lowest  of  the  low,  who 
hated  him  because  he  was  unlike  themselves. 
After  undergoing  nearly  a  month  of  this  severe 
discipline,  bis  pride  for  the  time  began  to  give 
way,  and  he  would  have  accepted  any  employ- 
ment to  save  him  from  starvation.  "  Sure 
nobudy  knows  me,"*  quoth  our  adventurer, 
"  and  it  11  never  travel  home ;  and  I'm  think- 
ing ,if  it  did,  aone  of  the  neighbours  would 
beUflve  that  Harry  OHiinion  and  his  pride 
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had  parted  company  !"  Still  the  fates  were 
against  him;  it  was  in  vain  that  he  applied  to 
grocers,  cheesemongers,  and  master  bricklavers 
— those  who  had  known  him  before  knew  his 
pride :  the  English  cannot  sympathise  with 
any  pride  but  that  of  wealth ;  and  those  to 
whom  he  was  a  stranger  did  not  require  u- 
sistancc.  lie  haunted  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  dock-yards,  but  employment  he  could  not 
procure.  Foor  Harry !  the  person  he  most 
frequently  thought  of  was  his  own  Moyna— 
the  love  that  lives  through  adversity  is  love 
indeed ! 

He  wandered  one  morning  along  the  Lon- 
don-road, beating  the  green  hedges  with  his 
stick,  and  whistling — not  from  want  of  thought, 
but  through  thoughtfulness — a  sort  of  muflcal 
accompaniment  set  by  sadness^  when  he  was 
aroused  from  his  musing  by  an  accident,  which 
from  his  position  he  distinctly  saw.  A  gentle- 
man driving  a  phaeton  persisted,  very  pro- 
perly, in  keeping  to  his  own  ride  of  the  raid, 
while  a  servant  driving  an  Irish  jaantin^*eir 
(luckily  an  empty  one)  kept  pertiiMciaiiily 
to  the  wrong,  and  thus  a  concaaaon  cwofid 
between  the  meeting  vehidesi  Hany  was  the 
only  person  in  right,  and  was  eaUad  upon 
rimultaneously  by  both  parties  to  witiim  Ai 
event. 
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The  gentleman  was  a  quiet,  resolute  Eng- 
lishman. The  servant,  a  boisterous  Irish- 
man; evidently  more  newly  caught  than  even 
our  friend  Harry. 

"  I  was  on  my  own  side  of  the  way,"  said 
the  gentleman,  '^  and  you  drove  directly  against 
me. 

"  I  was  at  the  same  side  of  the  way  as  you, 
I  own — I'll  own  to  that,"  replied  Paddy ; 
**  but,  sure,  wasn't  the  road  wide  enough  if 
Wasn't  it  as  easy  for  you  to  turn  up  it  as  nie  ? 
Sure  I  left  the  whole  road  to  you,  and  what 
more  did  you  want?  To  be  turning  me  off 
the  taste  of  way  I  had,  and  /  so  long  on 
it!" 

*'  What  do  you  mean  by  being  long  on  it  ? 
and  what  has  that  to  do  with  your  being  on 
the  wrong  side  ?"  said  the  Englishman. 

"  Sure  ye  can't  deny  you  just  left  Liver- 
pool, and  I^m  on  the  road  from  Birmingham 
since  Tuesday;  and  my  master  says,  says  he, 
^  Mick,'  says  he,  *  whatever  you  do,  keep  to 
the  right  side/  and  I  done  bis  bidding,  in 
spite  of  everything  said  to  me  as  I  came 
along,  and  lom  a  thing  happened  to  me  till 


DOW.** 


"  You  hear,  my  good  man,"  said  the  gen- 
tlemaa,   fiMng   up  the  daabJeather  of  his 
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phaeton,  which  the  step  of  the  car  had  torn  to 
pieces,  and  appealing  to  Harry  O'Reardon: 
^*  you  hear  he  confesses  he  kept  to  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road  ?^ 

"  1  confess  to  no  such  thing,"  exclaimed  the 
irritated  driver :  "  I  say  I  kept  to  the  right 
side,  and  I  maintain  it."  The  gentleman  smiled 
contemptuously 

''  A  ma<ristrate  will  settle  it,  that's  all,  my 
fine  fellow,  and  teach  you  what  I  suppose  do 
Irishman  ever  learned  yet — the  right  from  the 
wrong." 

"  A  magistrate  !^  exclaimed  the  youth,  "  why, 
thin,  sure  it  isn't  for  a  bit  of  a  scratch  like 
that  youM  be  coming  the  law  over  us ;  and  as 
to  laming,  faith,  sir,  Fm  noways  more  knowing 
than  my  countrymen — so  I  can't  learn.** 

At  this  mwient  two  policemen  came  up^ 
and  without  any  further  parley,  the  English 
gentleman  consigned  the  mistaken  driver  to 
their  custody. 

"  Won^t  you  listen  to  rason !"  ahottted 
Paddy ;  ^*  won't  you  listen  to  raaon  ?  Set 
your  bit  of  a  scratch  against  mine — my  ma^ 
ter^s  I  mean  ;  look  at  the  damage  dooe  by  your 
car  to  mine  -  see  the  step  of  the  beautiful  Cftf- 
thur  all  scrawled  and  riz,  and  it  on  its  way'  m 
a  present  to  master's  own  sister.     To  taka'  die 
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law  of  me  for  nothing  I  Well,  faith,  maybe 
it's  enough  of  it  youM  have  before  you  die, 
plase  God — after  my  fair  offer,  too !  Well,  the 
blessed  Virgin  send  me  safe  home  I  Afther 
that— Oh  !  Mick  Toole,  Mick  Toole,  to  think 
you,  or  one  belonging  to  you,  should  ever 
come  to  a  coort  of  justice! — Oh  !  to  think  of 
my  being  murthcred  after  this  manner  !" 

But  his  appeal  was  in  vain ;  the  gentleman 
cared  much  less  about  the  damage  done  to  his 
carriage  than  for  tlie  necessity  of  proving  that 
he  was  right  by  being  on  the  left  side  of  the 
road,  and  insisted  on  Harry  O'Reardon's  ac- 
companying him  back  to  Liverpool.  Harry 
had  his  national  prejudice  also  against  a 
'*  coort"  of  justice,  but  he  went  with  a  hope 
that  it  might  lead  to  something ;  that  as  a  car 
brought  a  little  luck  to  him  in  Dublin,  a  car 
might  bring  him  '*  a  trifle  more"  in  Liverpool. 
When  he  entered  the  office  the  magistrate  was 
occupied  in  investigating  a  burglary  that  had 
been  committed  in  a  dwelling  house  the  night 
before;  two  young  women  and  a  man  were 
placed  in  the  dock  ;  one  of  the  females  was 
weeping  bitterlyi  the  other  stood  by  her  side 
apparently  quite  unconcerned,  quite  heedless 
of  the  proceedingB.  The  case  had  been  brought 
honie.  to  the  ouui  and. the  woman,  whoae  effton- 
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^*  What  else^  sir  ?  no  one  belonging 
ever  thought  of  any  other ;  and  wh j  she 
demean  myself?^ 

'*  I  really  fear  you  are  not  suited  for 
you  have  mentioned,  and,  under  all  d 
stances,  such  situations  are  difficult  to  1 
tained  :  however,  I  will  try.* 

Colonel  Leslie,  like  the  generality  i 
countrymen,  kept  his  word ;  he  did  try,  a 
did  succeed  to  his  own  satisfaction,  bi 
quite  to  Harry's,  who  at  the  end  of 
months  despatched  a  letter,  of  which  the  f 
ing  is  an  exact  copy,  to  his  mother. 

**  My  dear  mother, — I  told  you  in  m 
of  the  luck  I  had,  and  how  Colonel  Lesli 
me  to  a  merchant's,  where,  mother,  you 
was  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  learn  trade 
trade  it  is,  for  all  their  boasting ;  I  ^ 
write  out  bills,  and  make  parcels,  and  so 
and  my  handwriting  was  greatly  praised 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  any  tii 
night,  there  I  was  stuck  up  upon  a  high 
in  a  place  darker  than  our  cow-shed,  unt 
heart  ached  and  my  eyes  grew  sore  for 
of  the  light  of  heaven;  and  the  air,  in 
would  poison  a  chimney-sweep :  but  it 
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sight,  the  court  turned  round  and  round,  he 
could  not  hear  what  the  magistrate  said,  but, 
when  she  again  spoke,  the  tones  of  her  beloved 
voice  smote  upon  his  heart. 

"  I  canH  prove  it,  my  Lord,  to  man  ;  but  if 
your  honour  will  have  patience  with  a  poor  girl 
away  from  her  own  country,  maybe  the  Al- 
mighty would  make  it  clear  to  you  for  the  sake 
of  the  thruth/' 

The  magistrate  was  of  a  kindly  nature,  he 
had  not  been  long  in  office,  and  he  did 
listen. 

^^  Please  your  honour,  I  felt  lonely  at 
home,  and  didn't  get  my  health  well,  so 
our  minister's  daughter  (please  your  honour, 
though  I'm  an  Irishwoman  I'm  a  Protestant) 
said  to  me,  *  Moyna,'  said  she,  *  I'm  going  to 
Wales  for  two  months,  and  if  you  like  I  will 
take  you  as  my  maid  instead  of  one  of  my 
fatlier^s  servants,  for  you're  handy  with  the 
needle ^** 

•'  Never  mind  that,"  said  the  magistrate, 
*'  but  come  to  the  point  at  once.*' 

*'  She  was  coming  to  the  poinij  your  wor- 
Bhip»^  said  the  I Jverpool  ootir^-jester,  **  she  had 
juBt  got  hold  of  the  needh.** 

The  magistrate  Bmiled  and  frowned^  and 
Harry  O'Beaidon    thought    the  punster  the 
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greatest  brute  the  Almighty  had  ever  created ; 
how  horridly  does  a  pun  rasp  against  agitateti 
feelings ! 

"  I  came  with  her,  your  honour,  but  I  dido'i 
get  much  good  of  the  change  of  air ;  there  was 
u  heaviness  in  me  and  a  weight  over  mv 
heart." 

"  Young  woman,  young  woman,"  interrupted 
the  magistrate,  '^  I  don't  sit  here  to  hear  about 
girls'  hearts." 

"  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon,  then,"  she 
replied,  curtseying,  "  but  it's  in  the  fault 
all  through,  and  I  canU  get  on  without  it." 

''  Go  on,"  said  the  magistrate,  and  though 
he  smiled  he  did  not  then  frown. 

*'  Thank  your  honour.  Miss  Dahrymple 
(she's  own  cousin  to  the  great  Sir  Hugh  Dal- 
rymple)  heard  of  an  aunt  of  hers  that  was  dying 
in  France,  and  it  was  her  duty  to  go  to  her; 
but  the  weakness  and  the  pain  in  my  heart 
hindered  me  of  travelling,  and  so  I  stayed  in 
the  lodging  the  good  young  lady  took  for  me, 
waiting  till  sheM  come  back,  and  she  had  not 
been  gone  a  week  when  a  change  for  the  better 
came  over  me,  and  the  woman  I  lodged  with 
recommended  me  to  Mr.  Maberlej'*%  (God  bdp 
us,  we  little  know  what's  before  us !}  and  fhtai 
I  had  to  wait  on  two  young  ledk%  kind  tad 
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niod  they  were  to  me ;  the  worst  thing  I  ever 
fot  from  them  was  a  smile,  aud  the  hardest 
word  a  blessing.  And  oh  !  Sir,  do  you  think  1 
oould  injure  those,  who,  though  I  was  a  stranger, 
were  like  parents  to  me  P'" 

"  Assertion  is  no  proof,"  said  the  magistrate, 
*•  go  on  with  your  story.  You  saw  the  miscon- 
duct of  your  felluw-servani,  did  you  not  P" 

'*  Please  your  honour,  I  saw  nothing  that  I 
could  call  misconduct,  believing  as  I  did  that 
that  man  was  her  brother.  I  thought  once  or 
twice  to  myself  how  fortunate  she  was  in 
hsnog  a  brother  so  fond  of  her,  and  I  tuld 
bern." 

**  You  slept  with  your  fellow  servant,  did 
yoa  notf 

■*  I  Uy  in  the  same  bed  with  her,  Sir,  but 
it's  little  I  trouble  sleep,  for  that  pain  in 
mjr  heart  often  comes  upon  me  in  the  night, 
mad  maybe  I  don't  close  an  eye  till  the  mom- 

,*  It  has  been  clearly  proved,"  said  the  ms- 
j^PratFi  "  that  on  the  night  in  question,  when 
it  was  nearly  twelve,  that  unfortunate  girl  got 
out  of  her  chamber  window,  which  opened  on 
the  leads,  walked  along  those  leads  to  another 
window,  witich  faslened  on  the  outside,  and 
B  tteihMqft  where  ahe  bad  concealed 
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sight,  the  court  turned  round  and  round,  he 
could  not  hear  what  the  magistrate  said,  but, 
when  she  again  spoke,  the  tones  of  her  beloved 
voice  smote  upon  his  heart. 

"  I  can't  prove  it,  my  Lord,  to  man  ;  but  if 
your  honour  will  have  patience  with  a  poor  girl 
away  from  her  own  country,  maybe  the  Al- 
mighty would  make  it  clear  to  you  for  the  sake 
of  the  thruth." 

The  magistrate  was  of  a  kindly  nature,  he 
had  not  been  long  in  office,  and  he  did 
listen. 

^*  Please  your  honour,  I  felt  lonely  at 
borne,  and  didn't  get  my  health  well,  so 
our  minister's  daughter  (please  your  honour, 
though  I'm  an  Irishwoman  I'm  a  Protestant) 
said  to  me,  *  Moyna,'  said  she,  ^  Fm  going  to 
Wales  for  two  months,  and  if  you  like  I  will 
take  you  as  my  maid  instead  of  one  of  my 
father^s  servants,  for  you^re  handy  with  the 
needle ^* 

*■  Never  mind  that,"  said  the  magistrate^ 
<«  but  come  to  the  point  at  once." 

*'  She  was  coming  to  the  poifUj  your  wor- 
Bhip»^  said  the  Liverpool  ootir^jester,  ^*  she  bad 
just  got  hold  of  the  fmedle." 

The  magistrate  imiled  and  frowned,  and 
Harry  O'Bcaidon    thought    the  punster  the 
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good  they  were  to  me ;  the  worst  thing  I  ever 
got  from  them  was  a  smile,  and  the  hardest 
word  a  blessing.  And  oh  !  Sir,  do  you  think  I 
could  injure  those,  who,  though  I  was  a  stranger, 
were  like  parents  to  me  ?^ 

**  Assertion  is  no  proof,"^  said  the  magistrate, 
^^  go  on  with  your  story.  You  saw  the  miscon- 
duct of  your  fellow-servant,  did  you  not  ?" 

'^  Please  your  honour,  I  saw  nothing  that  I 
could  call  misconduct,  believing  as  I  did  that 
that  man  was  her  brother.  I  thought  once  or 
twice  to  myself  how  fortunate  she  was  in 
having  a  brotlier  so  fond  of  her,  and  I  told 
her  so.*' 

'*  You  slept  with  your  fellow  servant,  did 
you  not  ?^ 

^  I  lay  in  the  same  bed  with  her.  Sir,  but 
it's  little  I  trouble  sleep,  for  that  pain  in 
my  heart  often  comes  upon  me  in  the  night, 
and  maybe  I  don^t  close  an  eye  till  the  mom. 
mg. 

*^  It  has  been  clearly  proved,"  said  the  ma- 
gistrate, "  that  on  the  night  in  question,  when 
it  was  nearly  twelve,  that  unfortunate  girl  got 
out  of  her  chamber  windowi  which  opened  on 
the  leads,  walked  along  those  leads  to  another 
window,  which  fastened  on  the  outside^  and 
entend  the  ataUeJoft  where  ahe  had  concealed 
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her  pretended  brother,  remained  there  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  both  entered  bv  the  window 
slie  had  at  first  opened.  You  say  you  do  not 
sleep  soundly :  how  then  could  all  this  have 
taken  place  without  your  knowledge  ?"*' 

"  Please  your  honour,*'  replied  the  girl, 
blushing  burning  crimson,  ^^  please  your  ho- 
nour, I  was  not  in  it." 

"  What  I  what  do  you  mean  ?'  inquired  the 
magistrate,  whom  she  had  evidently  deeply 
interested,  ^^  what  do  you  mean  ^  were  you  not 
in  the  house,  in  your  room,  that  night  ?^ 

"  Part  of  the  night,  please  your  honour, 
I  was  in  the  house,  and  ])art,  thai  parif  I 
was  not." 

Harry  O'^Reardon  felt  a  cold  dew  burst  upon 
his  temples,  and  his  heart  grew  faint. 

^^  Here's  depravity  r  exclaimed  the  magis- 
trate. *'  A  young  woman  confesses,  with  all 
the  apparent  innocence  and  modesty  in  the 
world,  that  she  is  out  of  her  mastet^s  house  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  uighty  in  such  a  place  as 
Liverpool.  What  is  the  world  oome  to?  Bat 
go  on^go  OD ;  and  mind — mind  you  spedc  Cbs 
truth — the  entire  truth.*^ 

*'  Sir,"  said  Moyna,  looking  perpkxed,  andyil 
dignified,  "  I  have  done  nothing  to  be  aslMBMi 
of— 4md  my  mother,  oo  her  dying  1iidy^«iM 
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say  (though  it's  little,  thank  God,  she  knows 
where  Tin  standing  this  blessed  day)  that  I 
never  told  a  lie  in  my  life.  The  same  window 
that  my  fellow-servant  got  out  of,  as  your 
honour  says,  —  for  I  did  not  see  her,  —  I 
had  stolen  from  with  a  bating  heart,  when  it 
wanted  a  quarter  to  twelve;  but  for  no  harm, 
your  honour — no  harm  in  life  !*' 

"  Where  did  you  go  to?'** 

Moyna  blushed  still  more  deeply  than  be- 
fore. 

"  I'd  rather  not  tell,  plase  your  honour ;  for 
you  won't  get  at  the  sense  of  it,  or  have  any 
sort  of  belief  in  it — only  maybe  laugh  at  me 
altogether.^ 

^*  Sense ! — belief  r  repeated  the  man  of  jus- 
tice«  shaking  his  wig,  which  doubtless  felt  in- 
sulted at  its  divination  being  questioned ;  ^*  this 
is  impertinent.  If  you  do  not  tell,  I  shall 
commit  you  for  trial.'* 

Moyna  paled,  and  then  looked  up  to  his  face 
with  a  sweetly  serious  expression  of  counte- 
nance, which  seemed  to  say,  "  Could  you  do 
it  ?**  She  then  spoke  in  a  low  and  trembling 
tone. 

"  Why,  tben^  first  of  all  (saving  your  pre- 
■enoe)  I  tied  my  garters  across  in  three  knots, 
and  laid  them  under  my  head,  where  they  are 
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had  parted  company !"  Still  the  fatei  were 
aj^inst  him ;  it  was  in  vain  that  he  applied  to 
grocers,  cheesemnngers,  and  master  bricklajen 
— those  who  had  known  him  before  knew  his 
pride :  the  English  cannot  sympathise  with 
any  pride  but  that  of  wealth ;  and  those  to 
whom  be  was  a  stranger  did  not  require  ti- 
sistance.  He  hsunted  the  ndghbourbood  of 
the  dock<yards,  but  employment  he  could  not 
procure.  Poor  Harry !  tfae  person  he  mat 
frequently  thought  of  was  his  own  Moyn* — 
the  love  that  lives  through  adversitj  is  low 
indeed '. 

He  wandered  one  morning  along  tba  Lob- 
don-road,  beating  the  green  hedge*  with  Vm 
stick,  and  whistling — not  tram  want  at  thoo^l^ 
but  through  thoughtfulness — a  sort  of  BuriMl 
accompaoimefit  set  by 
jtrou&cd  from  his  musing  bv  an  accident,  whi 
from  his  position  he  distinctly  saw.  A  gendl 
man  driving  a  phaeton  jwrsisted,  very 
perly,  in  keeping  to  his  own  side  of  the  i 
while  a  servant  driving  an  Irish  Jaaotinj 
Ouckity  an  empty  one)  k^t  pertin 
to  the   wrong,   and   thus   a   concussion  < 

?eting  vehicles,      Harry 
only   person   in   sight,   and    was    called 

midtaneciisly  by  both   parlies  to   ' 
event. 


^^ 
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b3 


The  gentleman  was  a  quiet,  resolute  Eng- 
lishman. The  servant,  a  boisterous  Irish- 
man ;  evidently  more  newly  caught  than  even 
our  friend  Harry. 

"  I  was  on  my  own  side  of  the  way,"  said 
the  gentleman,  ''  and  you  drove  directly  against 


rae* 


"  I  was  at  the  same  side  of  the  way  as  you, 
I  own — ril  own  to  that,''  replied  Paddy ; 
*^  but,  sure,  wasn't  the  road  wide  enough  ? 
Wasn't  it  as  easy  for  you  to  turn  up  it  as  nie  ? 
Sure  I  left  the  whole  road  to  you,  and  what 
more  did  you  want?  To  be  turning  me  off 
the  taste  of  way  I  had,  and  /  so  long  on 
it!" 

^*  What  do  you  mean  by  being  long  on  it  ? 
and  what  has  that  to  do  with  your  being  on 
the  wrong  side  ?"  said  the  Englishman. 

**  Sure  ye  can't  deny  you  just  left  Liver^ 
pool,  and  I'm  on  the  road  from  Birmingham 
since  Tuesday;  and  my  master  says,  says  he, 
*  Mick/  says  he«  *  whatever  you  do,  keep  to 
the  right  side,'  and  I  done  his  bidding,  in 
Vjpite  of  everything  said  to  me  as  I  came 
along,  and  aom  a  thing  happened  to  me  till 


**  You  hear,  my  good  man,**  aaid  the  gen- 
tleman,   folding   up  tbe  daibJeather  of  his 


I 
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if 

■ 
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was  nut/' 

Harry  O'Reardon  1 
his  temples,  and  his  h 

"  Here's  depravit) 
trate.  "  A  young  v 
the  apparent  innocei 
world,  that  she  is  out 
twelve    o'clock    at    ut 

Liverpool.     What  is 
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truth — ihe  entire  trut 
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"Sir,"  said  Moyna,] 

^^^^H 

dignified,  "  I  have  do 

■ 

of— and  my  mother. 
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law  of  me  for  nothing  I  Well,  faith,  maybe 
it's  enough  of  it  youM  have  before  you  die, 
plase  God — after  my  fair  offer,  too !  Well,  the 
blessed  Virgin  send  me  safe  home  I  Afther 
that— Oh  !  Mick  Toole,  Mick  Toole,  to  think 
you,  or  one  belonging  to  you,  should  ever 
come  to  a  coort  of  justice ! — Oh  !  to  think  of 
my  being  murthered  after  this  manner  !'* 

But  his  appeal  was  in  vain ;  the  gentleman 
cared  much  less  about  the  damage  done  to  his 
carriage  than  for  the  necessity  of  proving  that 
he  was  right  by  being  on  the  left  side  of  the 
road,  and  insisted  on  Harry  O'Rcardon's  ac- 
companying him  back  to  Liverpool.  Harry 
had  his  national  prejudice  also  against  a 
^'  coort"  of  justice,  but  he  went  with  a  hope 
that  it  might  lead  to  something ;  that  as  a  car 
brought  a  little  luck  to  him  in  Dublin,  a  car 
might  bring  him  *^  a  trifle  more"  in  Liverpool. 
When  he  entered  the  oflice  the  magistrate  was 
occupied  in  investigating  a  burglary  that  had 
been  committed  in  a  dwelling  house  the  night 
before;  two  young  women  and  a  man  were 
jdaced  in  the  dock  ;  one  of  the  females  was 
weeping  bitterly,  the  other  stood  by  her  side 
apparantly  quite  unoooeemed,  quite  heedless 
of  the  pioceedingB.  The  caie  had  been  brought 
home. to  the  mao  and.  the  woman,  whow  effron- 
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tery  so  disgusted  the  magistrate;  it  was  the 
old  story  over  again :  the  hardened  creature 
had  been  some  time  connected  with  a  gang  uf 
thieves,  and  had  introduced  one  of  them  occa- 
sionally into  her  master's  house  as  her  brother. 
One  night  he  managed  to  conceal  himself  lo 
the  house,  and  perpetrate  (with  the  assistance 
of  his  accomplice)  a  very  complete  robbery ; 
as  I  have  stated,  their  guilt  was  sufficiently 
proved,  and  they  were  committed  for  trial; 
and  then  the  magistrate  asked  the  trembling, 
weeping  girl  what  she  had  to  say  in  her  de- 
fence, as  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  she 
was  an  accessory  after  the  fact.  She  withdrew 
her  hands  from  her  face,  and,  looking  with 
an  imploring  countenance  towards  the  judge, 
she  replied, 

^^  God  !  he  knows,  my  lord,  I  am  as  innooeiit 
as  the  child  just  born.^ 

How  the  voice  thrilled  through  Hanyl 
The  strong  man  trembled  like  a  wounded  bird; 
he  could  neither  speak  nor  move;  he  stretched 
forward,  but  he  could  not  see  her  fmot,  fab 
eyes  felt  hardened  in  their  sockets,  and  he 
would  scarcely  suffer  himself  to  braadM^.  be 
longed  to  rush  to  her  side^  but  hia  ftetmit 
rooted  to  the  earth ;  again  be  heard  lier  iol^ 
faings-4t  was  MoyDA  1    A  mist  obstlnicladjflil 
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sight,  the  court  turned  round  and  round,  he 
cx>uld  not  hear  what  the  magistrate  said,  but, 
when  she  again  spoke,  the  tones  of  her  beloved 
voice  smote  upon  his  heart. 

*'  I  can^t  prove  it,  my  Lord,  to  man  ;  but  if 
your  honour  will  have  patience  with  a  poor  girl 
away  from  her  own  country,  maybe  the  Al- 
mighty would  make  it  clear  to  you  for  the  sake 
of  the  thruth." 

The  magistrate  was  of  a  kindly  nature,  he 
had  not  been  long  in  office,  and  he  did 
listen. 

*^  Please  your  honour,  I  felt  lonely  at 
home,  and  didn't  get  my  health  well,  so 
our  minister's  daughter  (please  your  honour, 
though  I'm  an  Irishwoman  I'm  a  Protestant) 
said  to  me,  *  Moyna,'  said  she,  ^  I'm  going  to 
Wales  for  two  months,  and  if  you  like  I  will 
take  you  as  my  maid  instead  of  one  of  my 
father^s  servants,  for  you^re  handy  with  the 
needle—" 

*'  Never  mind  that,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"  but  come  to  the  point  at  once.*' 

*'  She  was  coming  to  the  poinif  your  wor- 
■hip,**  said  the  Liverpool  eotti^-jester,  **  she  had 
just  got  hold  of  the  iteedle." 

The  magistrate  smiled  and  frowned,  and 
Hany  O'Bflardon   thought   the  punater  the 
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siasm  at  the  very  moment  that  he  caught  Moyna 
to  his  bosom ;  and  the  English  gentleman,  who 
would  not  yield  an  inch  of  his  right  to  his 
own  side  of  the  road,  felt  his  eyes  uncom- 
fortably moist  and  misty.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  few  minutes,  O'Reardon  glanced  from  Moyna's 
beautiful  face  to  his  own  thread-bare  coat,  and 
desiring  that  no  shadow  of  suspicion  should 
for  a  moment  rest  upon  her,  he  drew  himself 
up,  and  addressed  the  magistrate. 

'^  Plasc  your  honour,  I  was  uncomfortable 
last  night  in  my  bed,  and  I  don't  deny  but  I 
thought  a  good  deal  of  the  different  way  I  umJ 
to  spend  Holly-eve,  and  so  I  got  up  and  dress- 
ed myself,  and,  as  it  was  a  fine  night,  I  wan- 
dered down  to  the  near  churchyard,  and  at  the 
far  comer  of  the  wall,  I  saw  a  policeman  looking 
over  it ;  and  as  I  had  a  small  acquaintance  with 
him  I  asked  him  what  he  was  looking  at,  and 
he  told  me  he  had  been  for  ever  so  long  watch* 
ing  a  young  woman  who  kept  going  round  and 
round  the  churchyard.  And  then  I  looked 
over,  little  thinking  who  it  waa;  and  as  dN 
lamp  shone  on  me,  she  saw  me  diatincUj 
enough,  for  when  she  came  opposite  ahe  acnap- 
ed,  but  before  the  policeman  could  get  cynr  le 
her  she  had  disappeared." 
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good  they  were  to  me;  the  worst  thing  I  ever 
got  from  them  was  a  smile,  aud  the  hai'dest 
word  a  blessing.  And  oh  !  Sir,  do  you  think  I 
could  injure  those,  who,  though  I  was  a  stranger, 
were  like  parents  to  me  ?^ 

'*  Assertion  is  no  proof,^  said  the  magistrate, 
^'  go  on  with  your  story.  You  saw  the  miscon- 
duct of  your  fellow-servant,  did  you  not  ?" 

'^  Please  your  honour,  I  saw  nothing  that  I 
could  call  misconduct,  believing  as  I  did  that 
that  man  was  her  brother.  I  thought  once  or 
twice  to  myself  how  fortunate  she  was  in 
having  a  brother  so  fond  of  her,  and  I  told 
her  so.** 

"  You  slept  with  your  fellow  servant,  did 
you  not  ?" 

^*  I  lay  in  the  same  bed  with  her.  Sir,  but 
it*B  little  I  trouble  sleep,  for  that  pain  in 
my  heart  often  comes  upon  me  in  the  night, 
and  maybe  I  don^t  close  an  eye  till  the  mom- 

ing- 

**  It  has  been  clearly  proved,"  said  the  ma- 
gistrate, '*  that  on  the  night  in  question,  when 
it  was  nearly  twelve,  that  unfortunate  girl  got 
out  of  her  chamber  window,  which  opened  on 
the  leiidBi  walked  along  thoae  leads  to  another 
window,  which  fastened  on  the  outride^  and 
entered'  the  atableJoft  where  she  had  concealed 
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was  too  much  overpowered  by  her  mil 
ings  to  speak*  Harry  remained  in 
give  his  evidence,  and  felt,  notwithsti 
threadbare  coat,  as  if  his  star  had  ] 
horizon.     He  quoted  the  couplet, 

'*  Then  think  of  this  maxim,  and  cast  awai 
The  wretch  of  to-day  may  be  happy  to-m( 

We  shall  see,  as  our  story  progr 
much  a  man  may  be  the  architect  c 
fortunes — be  they  good  or  evil. 


HARRY   O'REARDON. 


PART  III. 


^*  Sure,  if  I'm  agreeable,  and  see  no  objec- 
tions,^' said  Harry,  **  there^s  no  reason  in  life 
vfhy  you  should,  Moyna.  When  I  get  over  the 
tailor,  and  the  like  o^  that,  I  don't  understand 
either  rhyme  or  reason  for  your  growing  high 
about  it.  Sure,  you  confessed  before  the  court, 
it  was  me  you  were  thinking  of.*^ 

*'  Hush  !'*  interrupted  Moyna,  placing  her 
hand  before  Harry^s  lips ;  and  then  she  turned 
away  her  face  to  hide  the  blushes  which  steeped 
her  cheeks  in  crimioii. 

Eight  weeks  had  dapaed  smoe  Harry  had 
bean  oompdled  to  give  endence  touchhig  the 

▼oi-  in.  r 
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wrong  and  the  right  side  of  the  road— eight 
weeks  since  his  heart  beat  high  at  fiDding  Moyna 
affectionate,  atid  Moyns  scathless— eight  weeks, 
or  nearly  so,  since  he  found  himself  established, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  cold-mannered  Eng- 
lish  gentleman,  in  a  ntuation  coDoected  with 
the  Irish  packets,  where  his  knowledge  of  his 
countrymen,  and  bis  intelligence,  were  of  real 
value  to  his  employer.  It  was  one  which  for- 
Innately  chimed  in  with  his  pride  and  hia  inde- 
pendence :  a  sort  of  place  most  disagreeable  to 
an  Englishman,  because  an  Englishman  dearH 
his  occupation  to  he  defined;  but  wbicli  an 
Irishman  always  likes,  because  be  caa  make 
the  most  of  it — that  is,  in  "  the  gented  waj ;" 
and  Harry  certainly  did  make  the  iiioat4)f  it| 
and  of  himself  too.  It  would  bsTe  been  diA- 
cult  to  meet  a  handsomer  couple  than  Hwnj  and 
Moyna,  as  they  walked  slowly  wkmg  tbm  doeb 
—not  lost  in  admiration  of  the  number  and 
I  beauty  of  the  ships,  but  quietly  intent  on  cadi 
otht-r's  charms — ^just  as  lovers  were  aiul  always 
will  be  to  the  end  of  ihe  world.  Moyun'n  kjuil 
mistress  bad  arriv«;ti,  and  Moynn  was  i 
witli  fatr ;  but  the  time  had  approachvd  wbcn 
she  must  either  return  with  her  to  Irclwul,  oi 
quit  lier  protection  for  ever. 
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I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  difference  you 
think  so  much  of,  what  need  is  there  for  you 
to  bring  it  forward  ?  Sure,  Moyna,  this  coun- 
try is  not  like  our  own  for  that,  and  many  a 
thing  else ;  and  as  to  old  Ireland  now  ! ^ 

He  hesitated,  and  Moyna  inquired,  **  What 
about  it,  Masther  Harry  ?'' 

'^  Why,  it  is  more  than  maybe,  that  I  shall 
never  set  foot  on  it  again  1" 

**  Oh  !  don^t  say  so,  don't  say  so !"  she  re- 
plied, clasping  her  hands.  *^  Sure,  my  heart 
bates  double  when  I  think  of  it !  Its  fields — 
its  green  hills — the  kindly  people — the  fresh 
air — the  cow,  the  craythur  that  knew  me  as  if 
it  was  a  Christian — the  blessing  from  my  mo- 
thei^s  lips  I  To  say  nothing  of  the  bohreen, 
— the  bohreen,  Masther  Harry — where '*' 

She  paused,  and  blushed  more  rosy-red  than 
ever ;  nor  would  he  speak  a  single  word,  or 
avert  his  eyes,  but  stood  enjoying  her  confu* 
sioD,  and  delighted  to  see  the  increased  beauty 
which  emotion  lent  to  her  countenance. 

*'  Ah  I  behave,  will  you  ?''  she  said  at  last, 
in  reproof  to  his  ardent  gaze.  *'  Behave,  do, 
Masther  Harry ;  and  don't  be  shaming  me  be- 
fore my  face.  You  stare  as  bad  as  if  you  were 
an  EDglithman." 

*  You've  imngf  I  believe,  there,"  replied 

v2 
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Harry,  drawing  her  arm  within  his,  as  thev 
diverocd  towards  a  street  leading  out  of  Liver- 
pool ;  "  for  they  say  the  Irish  are  more  forward 
than  the  English/' 

"  They  say  what's  untrue,  then  !^  repliwl 
iVIovna,  warmly.  "  I  never  saw  such  brazen 
men  as  there  are  in  this  town.'* 

"  Why,  Moyna,  the  truth  is,  that  all  the 
week  they  are  looking  at  their  big  books  in 
tlieir  dirty  counting-houses,  or  smelling  palm- 
oil,  or  unshipping  pigs,  or  unloading  cotton,  or 
measuring  sails,  or  something  that  way ;  and 
the  only  time  they  get  to  use  their  eyes  like 
christian  men,  is  of  a  Sunday.  And  faith, 
Moyna,  it  must  be  a  treat  to  them,  to  get  any- 
thing so  pretty  and  fresh  as  yourself  to  look 
at.  But  tell  me,  Moyna,  why  you  remember 
the  bohreen  ?** 

Moyna''s  eyes  glanced  for  a  moment  up,  then 
down,  and  then  she  shook  her  head,  saying, 
^'  Be  easy,  Masther  Harry,  do;  you  know  well 
enough — I  wish  you  didn't.  Maybe  it  would 
be  better  for  ub  both  you  did  not ;  for,  if  Vm 
not  mistaken — though  neither  the  retigiuo  wot 
the  tailor  would  be  let  stand  betwilt  you  «Bd 
me,  as  far  as  your  own  thoughu  go,  norp  pvr^ 
ticular  here  in  England,  and  espedaUj  iii..diia 
great  town,  where,  my  miRtrett  tda  nf^^ilon 
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and  merchants,  and  all  sorts,  are  jumbled  up 
together,  like  curds  and  whey — yet,  Alasther 
Harry,  the  time  will  come,  when  you'd  want  to 
go  back  to  your  own  country  ;  and  what  would 
your  mother — and  what  would  all  your  people, 
dead  and  living,  say,  to  see  that,  instead  of 
bringing  them  a  bran  spick  and  span  new  Kng- 
lish  wife,  you  only  brought  over  poor  Moyna 
Roden — poor  Moyna  ! — that  your  own  mother 
(who,  I  know,  is  a  well-bred,  well-learned  wo- 
man) never  thought  good  enough  to  wipe  her 
shoes  ?"• 

'^  My  mother  is  a  taste  high,  I  own,''  re- 
plied Harry,  ^^  but  she  would  not  be  so  if  she 
knew  you  ;  and  you  are  far  before  all  the  neigh- 
bours' daughters  that  ever  were,  for  learning ; 
and  now,  having  thravellcd " 

**  Masther  Harry,"  interrupted  the  maiden, 
^*  I  don^t  know  what  comes  over  young  people 
at  times,  to  be  doing  just  the  direct  contrary  to 
what  they  ought !  It^s  mighty  foolish,  so  it 
is,  yet  it's  hard  to  help  it ;  and  somehow  or 
other  things  turn  up,  sometimes,  so  against  all 
006*8  intentioDs.  To  think  of  my  leaving  home 
first — ^if  the  truth  must  be  told — ^to  put  the 
thoughts  of  you   out  of  my  bead,  and  then 


**  Mj  mcetiDg  you/'  added  her  lovers  <*  to 
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put  them  in  again.  Bi 
are,  you  know  you  had 
member  the  hemp-seed, 
"  Whisht !  Masther 
"  I  never  can  forget  i 
than  a  brute  if  I  did 
My  situation  is  worth 
shillings  a  week,  paid 
— no  apology — no  '  cal 
not  many  a  landowner  i 
his  vents  as  I  get  my  t 
Moyna,  we  could  live  I 


"  Masther  Harry,  yt 
you  forget  your  mother 

"  They  don't  think 
liere  as  they  do  at  homi 

"  And  more's  the  pit 
said  Moyna:  "just  bt 
it  is.  They're  the  most 
Ihe  sun.  Stuffing  thei 
with  goold^nolhing  bi 
the  minister,  on  Sundaj 
tilence.  It's  a  pity  to 
God,  for  the  sake  of  i 
And  your  mother,  Mai 
hard  face  to  a  heretic 
not  like  to  see  the  son  sli 
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united  to  one  for  life  I  To  never  heed  other 
reasons^*that,  to  a  proud  woman  like  her,  is 
reason  for  anything." 

Harry  paused.  What  Moyna  said  was  just 
— perfectly  just ;  but  then  he  loved  her  !  And, 
true  to  his  man-ish  nature,  there  was  a  min- 
gling of  selfishness  with  his  love,  which  made 
him  hope  to  compromise  between  interest,  or 
perhaps  (for  he  was  not  sordid)  I  should  say, 
between  his  habitual  fear  of  his  mother,  and  his 
affection  for  one  of  the  most  devoted  girls  who 
had  ever  left  the  green  isle  of  her  birth. 

**  Sure,  Moyna,"  he  said  at  last,  *'  there  is 
no  reason  to  tell  her  anything  about  it.^ 

Moyna  had  no  family  pride  to  make  her  path 
crooked,  but  she  had  a  considerable  degree  of 
womanly  feeling — that  uprightness  of  mind 
which  scorns  concealment,  because  concealment 
implies,  if  not  vice, 'at  least  meanness  ;  though 
humbly  born,  and  humbly  bred,  still  she  had 
that  sense  of  propriety,  which  so  frequently 
overturns  the  maxims  of  philosophy  and  the 
rules  of  education,  as  to  be  pronounced  innate. 
HarrjT  looked  in  her  face,  and  he  saw  that  the 
colour  had  faded  from  her  cheek ;  he  felt  the 
hand  that  rested  oa  his  arm  tremUei  and  she 
tried  to  withdraw  it ;  then  again  her  cheek 
fluihad,  whfle  ihe  repliedt  *<  I  am  but  a  poor 
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— Moyna's  hand  still  clasped  in  Harry's— his 
countenance  expressing  the  greatest  anxiety — 
lier's   vibrating   with    emotion — an   apparition 
stood  before  them,  for   which   they  were  cer- 
tainly unprepared.     This  was  no  other  than 
Harry  O'Rcardon's  own  mother,  as  large  and 
bony  as  ever.     Harry  caught  sight  of  her  l)e- 
fore  she  saw  them.     Her  red  cloak  was  floating 
behind  her — her  black  silk  bonnet  blown  l)ack 
— her  grey  hair  streaming — her  appearance  hs 
wild  and  as  grotesque  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
**  iMy    God  V    ejaculated    Harry,   and     his 
grasp  of  Moyna^s  hand  relaxed.    She  withdrew 
it  instantly,  and  stood  unsupported  by  his  side. 
The  mother's  eye  met  her  son's  gaze,  and  in  an 
instant,  regardless  of  the  publicity  of  the  place, 
her  arms  were  clasped  round  his  neck.      She 
read  over  his  features. 

"  The  light  of  my  eyes ! — the  jewel  of  my 
heart ! — I've  been  tracing  you  the  whole  day, 
till  I  hav'n't  a  foot  to  stand  on.  But,  oh  ?  my 
grief!  With  the  blossom  comes  the  blight ! — 
or  else,  what  do  you  be  after  doing  in  her  com- 
pany?* 

*'  It's  Moyna  Roden/'  said  Harry,  gaining 
courage,  and  {newnting  her  to  his  mother. 

^  The  light  has  not  left  my  eyes,  nor  the 
kooirledgtt^nij  heed/*  she  replied.    <*1  have 

V  5- 
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seen  the  tailor^s  daughter  of  the  Bohn 
before  now.** 

^^  Tlien,  mother,  you  have  seen  an 
girl,  and  an  honest  man's  daughter.  1 
not  been  for  the  interest  Moyna  Roden 
for  me,  I  might  have  been  living  oi 
hash,  or  dying  of  starvation.  There's 
in  following  pride  to  his  journey "^s  enc 
is  to  the  devil  himself.  No,  no  !  The 
son  in  all  things.  Come  home,  mothei 
])lace,  and  tell  me  why  you  came.'** 

"  Why  I  came  ?*'  repeated  the  old  ¥ 
the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks  as  si 
"  Why  I  came,  and  you  here,  Harry  ?" 
It  was  a  mother's  reply. 
^'  She  does  not  bide  with  you,  doc 
whispered  Mrs.  O'Reardon  to  her  » 
Moyna  caught  the  whisper,  and  rep 
first,  her  voice  was  feeble  and  indistinc 
her  purpose  strengthened,  sordid  her  wc 
'^  I  do  not  bide  with  your  sou,  Mrs. 
don — and  I  wonder  that  you  can^t  re 
the  time  of  your  own  youth,  and  thini 
you  would  feel  if  such  a  question  wai 
you  in  your  maiden  days.  Oh !  you  i 
look  proud  on  me,  I  never  stirred  yo 
with  a  disrespectful  word  or  thought,  n 
will  if  I  know  myself;  and  as  to  Masthei 
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I  leave  it  to  him  to  do  me  jiistice^ic  knows 
what  I  said  to  him  not  ten  minutes  past*  I'd 
scorn  a  lie  as  much  as  yourself — and  always 
did— the  blood  in  tlie  veins  of  every  O'Reardon 
that  ever  was  l)orn  is  thick  endugh  to  be  cut 
with  a  knife,  but  the  honest  principle  may  be 
as  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  more  lowly ; 
there's  a  scent  on  the  blossom  of  the  wild  vio- 
let, as  well  as  in  the  lily  or  the  rose.  Masther 
Harry  will,  for  my  sake,  tell  you  all  I  said — 
and  so,  farewell,  and  may  you  not  be  humbled 
in  a  country  where  people  are  proud  of  nothing 
but  their  gold.  Farewell !  Masther  Harry — 
farewell !  I— I " 

She  could  not  finish  her  sentence,  but  rushed 
down  another  turning,  and  was  out  of  sight  in 
an  instant.  Harry  made  an  effort  to  retain  her, 
but  in  vain  :  for  some  time  mother  and  son 
walked  on  together  in  silence. 

^^  I  heard  it  all !"  at  length  said  the  widow, 
"  bow  she  came  over  a'purpose  to  trap  you 
and  sure,  the  cuieness  of  them  black  Protes- 
tants bates  Bannacher.  And  I  just  thought 
rd  follow,  myselfi  and  see  about  it — ^for,  sure 
the  poison  would  never  leave  my  heart  if  you 
married  kith  or  kin  of  Steve  Roden  the 
tailor!" 

**  Whoever  toU  you  that  Moyna  wanted  to 
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trap  me,  told  a  falsehocxl  r^  replied  Hi 
uian fully  ;  *^  it  is  not  half  an  hour  since 
refused  to  marry  me." 

The  start  and  attitude  of  his  mother  ai 
announcement  may  perhaps  be  imagined.  ^ 
fused !  refused  to  marry  you !  She  rel 
you  ! — you  !  O  the  insolence  and  ingrat 
of  the  world  !  What  will  it  come  to  ii 
end  ?  The  impudence  of  her  to  refuse 
You,  whose  shoes  she  ought  to  be  gla 
clean.  Had  she  no  regard  to  the  family  o 
O'Ueardons— whose  ancestors  defied  C 
Cromwell,  Harry  the  Eighth  and  his  her 
and  sent  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  devil 
foot !  O  Harry,  Harry !  to  think  a  « 
mine  should  ever  be  refused  by  a  ta 
daughter  !  If  I  dreamt  it  would  have  coi 
this,  I'd  have  laid  my  old  bones  in  the  chi 
yard,  and  never  troubled  England  !" 

Harry  undertook  the  task  of  splittinfi 
thunderbolt,  but  not  without  some  dread  < 
effects ;  so  he  only  ventured  to  interrupt  hi 
saying,  *'  that  he  thought,  from  what 
passed,  she  did  not  wish  him  to  marry  Mo; 

*'  Of  course  she  did  not  l** 

*^  Then,  why  was  she  angry  that  M 
had  refused  him  ?" 

This  set  her  off  upon  another  tack.   *^  W 
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O  to  think  that  he  should  come  to  this  so  soon 
— that  he  should  be  so  bewitched  as  not  to  see 
the  disgrace  he  had  brought  upon  his  people 
by  his  conduct — to  put  himself  in  the  way  of 
being  refused  by  the  likes  of  her  !'^ 

It  would  be  both  tiresome  and  ridiculous  to 
repeat  the  invectives  hea|>ed  upon  Harry  for 
forgetting  (as  she  said)  what,  certainly,  he  had 
not  forgotten,  his  family  pride ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Harry  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow 
that  night  with  more  anxious  and  troubled 
feelings  than  he  had  given  way  to  in  all  his 
poverty.  His  mother's  coming  over,  as  she 
expressed  it^  to  "  take  care  of  him  /"  occasioned 
him  much  vexation;  he  bad  been  quite  long 
enough  in  England  to  understand  the  difference 
between  Irish  and  English  habits — and  to  see 
the  ridicule  which  invariably  attached  itself  to 
the  former.  He  had  obtained  a  situation  more 
than  Buflficient  for  his  wants,  but  he  saw  that 
his  mother  bad  formed  an  estimate  of  expense 
according  to  Irish, not  English  prices;  he  felt 
assured  that,  accustomed  as  she  had  been  to 
respect,  in  Ireland,  (for  any  one  knowing  the 
country,  will  readily  call  to  mind  the  deep  ve- 
nenUioii  which  the  peasant  Irisli  feel  and  ex- 
preia  for  thoae  who  are  oome  of  daoent  people,) 
she  would  ill  beat  to  rough  it  amongst  thone 
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Some  one  or  other  has  said  that  love  is  only 
an  episode  in  man'^s  existence.  I  wish,  with 
all  uy  soul,  that  it  occupied  no  more  distin* 
guished  station  in  the  heart  of  woman  ;  but  my 
so  wishing  will  not  prevent  many  of  the  fair 
sex  from  making  fools — and  mourning  fools 
too— of  themselves  as  long  as  the  world  lasts. 
Yet  after  all,  what  would  the  worth  of  women  be 
— as  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  daughters,  if  their 
hearts  were  hardened  against  the  exercise  of 
the  affections?  The  great  thing  is  to  direct 
those  affections  into  proper  channels ;  then  they 
become  as  strongholds,  wherein  all  that  is  good 
and  noble  may  be  kept  in  safety. 

The  window  of  the  little  chamber  where 
Moyna  slept,  overlooked  the  street,  and,  finding 
her  kind  mistress  out  when  she  returned,  she 
seated  herself  at  it,  with  her  Bible  open  in 
her  hand.  She  had  been  taught  by  her  mother 
to  apply  to  it  in  all  times  of  danger  and 
distress^  and  she  opened  it,  with  eyes  still 
streaming  with  bitter  tears;  the  passage  she 
6rst  saw,  through  the  mistiness  of  weeping, 
was  one  of  cheering  comfort  and  consolation ; 
and  the  paused,  intending  to  think  over  its 
MngiiUr  application  to  her  own  case,  but, 
imenribly,  she  caught  herself  looking  down 
the  atreet  with   the   one  idea  in  her  mind. 


then  again  sIk-  tried  to  re 
It-rttrs  danced  before  hei 
beat  so  loudly  that  eht 
hear  its  throbbings,  "  Tl 
b«  he !"  and  she  shrai 
curtain  lest  he  should  see  I 
think  it  maidenly. 

But  DO,  it  was  not  Hai 
closing  in — the  lamps  wei 
he  cume  not.  O  the  bitten 
to  a  young  and  uasophis 
walked  up  and  down  the 
she  had  said  —  sifting  m 
if  any  harsh  or  unjustifiabl 
lier.  rcrhttpg  she  had  bcei 
hapii  she  had  forgotten  the 
O'llcardon.  Harry  —  Mi 
would  not  suffer  them  to  pi 
an  exchange  of  blessings. 
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to  flatter  him  in    their  low  way — and  Harry 
loved  flattery. 

O !  sure  it  was  not  in  that  fashion  they  were 
to  part  after  all !  And  her  love  for  him  the 
talk  of  Liverpool ;  and  it  put  in  the  papers — 
and  all  the  likes  o'  that.  It  was  too  dark  for 
her  now  to  look  up  the  street,  yet  she  remained 
revolving  and  revolving  until  she  felt  her  mis* 
tresses  fingers  resting  on  her  shoulder ;  she  had 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  was  weep- 
ing with  the  intensity  of  an  ardent  spirit  nearly 
worn  out  by  anxiety.  There  is  a  species  of 
exfsting  kindness  between  the  high  bred  ladies 
uf  Ireland  and  their  servants,  which  I  have 
looked  for  in  vain  in  any  other  country,  parti- 
cularly in  England.  In  England,  in  fact,  it 
could  not  be,  for  the  servants  tread  so  closely 
on  the  cast-off  manners  and  habits  of  their  mis- 
tresses, that,  noticing  them  beyond  the  ordinary 
routine  of  question  and  command,  would  de- 
stroy the  family  economy — they  would  encroach 
upon  any  other  familiarity;  but  such  is  not 
the  case,  or  rather  was  not  the  case^  at  the 
period  I  allude  to — some  years  ago;  there 
was  then* a  feudal  feeling  mixed  with  a  deep 
aeiltittient  of  veDeration  and  respect,  which 
preteDled  die  pOMibiUty  of  a  servant^s  step- 
jittghey^ni,  the  pale^  however  kindly  he  or 
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she  might  be  treated  by  their  employers ;  nv 
thing  could  make  them  forget  the  respect  Ihey 
owed  thera — they  were,  in  fact,  humble,  de- 
voted friends,  true  bondsmen  of  the  afleetioni 
— ready  to  serve  and  slave,  and  expecting  little 
more  than  food  and  kindly  words  in  retura. 
It  was  with  this  species  of  attachment  that 
Moyna  Roden  regarded  her  mtstreaa,  and  her 
mititress,  knowing  her  gentle  affectionate  nature, 
looked  upon  Moyna  as  a  lowly  but  trustworthy 
friend.  They  had  been  almost  children  toge- 
ther, had  gathered  flowers  from  the  same  itcait 
had  peeped  tt^ther  into  the  sune  turd's  ncs^ 
had  sung  the  same  tuoea,  and  the  leetor^s 
daughter  felt  increased  importance  in  her  o*b 
eyes,  when  instructing  so  pretty  ud  intdligm 
a  girt  as  Moyna  Roden. 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  often  declared  that  MajM^ 
if  she  hod  oppOTtunities,  would  br  a  ^  MHf 
tlcgant^*  lady's  maid,  and  Miss  Dalrj'mple 
thought  all  along— (oh !  if  Mrs.  O'Reardoo 
had  but  known  it !)— that  Moj^ia  was  (oo 
good  for  Harry,  and  that,  if  she  could  but 
prevail  upon  a  relative  she  had  in  London  to 
take  her  into  her  house  fur  a  tiinc,  Moru 
would,  to  her  many  excellent  qualities,  aiUl 
those  accomplishments  which,  in  the  »tatioii  sbr 
was  calculated  for,  would  insure  her  a  perfect 
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independence.  These  simple  annals  of  a  hum- 
ble girl  can  interest  only  those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  workings  and  feelings  of  natural 
minds;  such  could  not  but  regard  Moyna 
struggling  with  her  affection  and  her  sense  of 
right,  as  an  object  of  deep  interest. 

"  I  know,  Miss,''  she  said,  in  reply  to  Miss 
Dalrymple's  advice ;  ^^  I  know  that  it  would 
be  fitter  for  me  to  put  him  out  of  my  head 
entirely ;  but  I  can't — that's  the  worst  of  it. 
I  knew  all  along  I  was  gathering  misery  for  my* 
self,  but  what  did  I  care?  the  little  good  I 
did  him  took  the  sting  -out  of  my  own  sor- 
row ;  and  now,  if  I  thought  he'd  do  well ^"^ 

^*  Do  not  talk  about  him,"  said  Miss  Dal- 
ryrople :  '^  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  he  might 
have  starved  ;  it  was  your  affection  and  sim- 
plicity that  interested  the  gentleman  on  his  be- 
half— and  when  he  called  upou  me,  after  my 
return,  to  inquire  if  your  story  was  really  true, 
he  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  able  to  serve 
Harry,  saying  afterwards — *  I  am  so  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  making  her  happy/  I  tell 
you  again,  Moyna,  he  must  be  an  ungrateful 
fellow,  and  a  mean  spirited,  to  suffer  his  cdd  mo- 
ther to  insult  you !" 

"  Ah  I  Ma*am,  dear,  8ui:e  itfs  only  natural 
ha  should  lova  his  mother ;  the  more,  in  regard 
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coach  to  my  cousin.  Lady  Ellesmere:  she  had 
agreed  to  receive  you  as  an  assistant  to  her 
own  maid,  who  is  to  be  married  in  six  months 9 
but  I  did  not  mention  it  before,  because  I 
thought  O'Reardon  valued  you  too  much  to 
give  you  up.  Men,  in  general,  appropriate  to 
themselves  whatever  they  think  most  valu- 
able, but  Harry  has  not  acted  on  this  princi- 
ple !  Your  friends,  I  know,  will  be  delighted 
at  your  being  with  a  grand  family  in  London. 
Say  you  will  go,  Moyna  ?" 

*'  And  leave  you  for  the  could  strangers  ! 
Oh  !  it's  very  hard,  entirely  upon  me !  But  so 
best — so  best !  God  is  good,  and  may  be  my 
heart  wants  hardening.  I'll  not  deny  it,  I'll 
do  whatever  you  think  best,  my  dear,  kind 
lady— for,  sure  I  am  that  the  thought  of  the 
times  gone  by,  when  we  were  happy  as  children 
in  the  sweet  meadows  and  parks  of  Linscmead, 
would  hinder  you  from  giving  me  a  bad  judg- 
ment of  any  sort  or  kind.  I'll  go,  Miss,"  she 
added :  "  but  youll  not  hinder  me  from  writ- 
ing him  a  bit  of  a  letter  to  tell  him  my  mind 
— that^s  all,  and  my  good-bye.  I'll  be  easy  if 
you  let  me  do  that,  and  I'll  never  ask  to  look 
on  his  bright  face  again  !  I'll  show  you  the 
letter  when  h-  ii  dtae." 
.  IfiiB  Dtdiymple  gave  her  permission,  and, 
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Ijcfiivc  Moyna  quitted  Liverpool  the  m 
ing,  slie  committed  licr  farewell  to  th 
liur  excellent  friend.  "  He  can't  1 
lo  F^ce  siimetliing  after  tne;  and  if  hi 
why,  slill  let  liim  liavc  it  just  for  iht 
the  uUl  friendship  I  bear  him." 

"  Dear  ]\raster  Harry, — This  comi 
Voii  good-liyi',  good-liick,  and  everv 
\Vi'  shall  never  meet  again  in  this  * 
i  may  tell  you  that  I  hope  we  ma 
next,  where  there's  no  record  kept  of 
airnanies,  and  nothing's  looked  to,  e:i 
good  and  the  evil. 

"  Forgive  me,  Master  Harry,  for  te 
to  beware  of  many  of  your  countryn 
blarney  you  to  your  face,  and  want  yi 
the  head  and  the  chairman  of  their  i 
and  drink  too  much  whiskey.  My  i 
footman  knows  all  about,  and  more  thi 
of,  them ;  and  how  they  bring  th«r 
faction  fights  on  the  very  quays  of  1 
— making  themselves  the  talk  of  th 
English.  Sure  you're  above  that  same 
thelesB,  they  might  get  round  you. 
tery  blinds  many  a  wise  aian't  eyn, 
what  they'll  be  wanting  it  to  got  whii 
the  like  ashore,  and  expect  yon  to  hd 
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Take  care,  if  you  please,  Master  Harry,  and 
donH  let  the  temptation  of  showing  you  have 
the  power  to  do  it,  make  you  do  anything  the 
law  thinks  wrong !  Maybe  the  laws  themselves 
are  wrong;  I  don't  know — but  anyhow  even 
an  0'*Reardon  can'^t  change  them.  I  ask  your 
pardon  a  thousand  times,  Master  Harry,  for 
trusting  my  tongue  with  so  much,  but  I  could 
not  help  it,  because  I  heard  more  than  I  care 
to  tell — only  to  yourself,  just  for  a  warn- 
ing. 

"  I  pray  the  Almighty  God  to  pour  down 
the  heaven's  own  load  of  blessings  on  you,  now 
and  for  ever.  May  you  never  find  the  world's 
dealings  could,  nor  its  fortunes  too  hot  or 
too  heavy !  I  forgive  the  heart-scalding  you 
gave  myself,  not  you,  but  your  mother,  and 
pray  she  may  never  feel  the  want  of  a  smile 
nor  a  ^  God  save  you  kindly^  in  a  strange 
country. 

**'  And  so  remain,  with  all  humbleness, 
"  Dear  Master  Harry, 
*•  Your  friend, 

**  MOYJKA  RODEK.'* 

Miss  Dalrymple  herself  gave  this  epistle  into 
Harry's  band ;  and  ahe  could  not  help  sym- 
pathUng  with  bit  bunt  of  sorrow,  wheui  on 
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the  following  morning,  he  found  Mo 
gone  l^eyond  his  recalling  ! 

'•  She  talked  of  my   pride  V*    he 
bitterly.     *^  She  had  a  good  share  of 
Vm  thinking,  or  she  would   not   have 
at  a  moment  like  this.** 

*•*'  I  do  not  know   what  vou  mean 
Miss  Dalri-mple,  calmly,  "  Moyna 
her  bread  in  the  world  as  well  as  vou 
has  been  the  means  of  procuring  vo 
ment ;  vou,  nevertheless,  suffered  the 
of  family  pride  to  interfere  between 
slie,  God  knows,  gently  enough,  opp 
to    pride,    the    modest    pride     of 
cent  woman,  which  is  as  taintless  as 
purity,  and  which  is  all  she  has  to  pi 
from   insult.     The  good,  of  course, 
over  the  bad ;  she  leaves  you  to  you] 
seeks,  far  from  you,  an  honest  livelih 
quire  of  your  own  heart,  O'Keardon, 
will  find  that  it  is  relieved  by  her  abse 

"  As  God  is  my  judge,  ma'am  !^ 
claimed,  fervently,  **  you  do  me  i 
loved  her  dearly — ^love  her  still,  ar 
marry  her  to-morrow  in  spite  of  all  tl 
pride.'^ 

*'  It  18  too  absurd,**  interrupted  h 
rymple,  '*  to  hear  ytm  talking  of  fami 
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I  can  forgive  your  mother,  whom  I  have 
known  so  many  years,  for  cherishing  the  fail* 
ing  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  her  youth.  But 
you,  a  man,  amongst  men  whose  inheritance 
(and  a  glorious  one  it  is  for  Englishmen  !)  is 
a  clear  head  and  industrious  hands, — ^you,  to 
yield  to  such  phantasies !  Why,  you  deserve 
a  slave-whip  to  be  rattled  about  your  cars.  A 
bushel  of  Irish  pride  is  not  worth  a  grain  of 
English  independence;  it  is  the  rust  that  de- 
stroys your  metal.  Believe  me,  Moyna  and 
you  are  better  apart ;  her  mind  is  pliant, 
— ^yours,  I  fear,  is  hardened  by  prejudice." 

Harry  stood  firm  and  erect  during  a  reproof 
which  he  would  not  have  borne  from  any 
other ;  but  Miss  Dalrymple  was  ^*  of  a  good 
family,**  and  his  heart  was  softened  by  sorrow 
— two  motives  which  kept  him  silent.  '*  And 
you  won't  tell  me  where  she  has  gone  to  ?"  he 
said  at  last,  while  placing  the  letter  within  his 
vest. 

"  Not  at  pretentp"  she  replied ;  ^*  keep  your 
situation  for  twelve  months,  Harry,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  that  time  (when  I  am  again  in  Liver* 
pool)  you  have  preserved  an  unspotted  cba* 


**  I  hope  jouVe  aot  afraid  of  my  character, 
aMAla^^feid  Barrj,  tary  proudly. 

VOL.  in.  G 
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were  not  slow  at  returning  the  compliment,  so 
that  Harry's  home  sojourn  was  anything  but 
comfortable.  His  habitual  veneration  for  his 
mother  could  not  always  restrain  his  temper, 
and,  though  his  salary  had  been  increased,  it 
was  insufficient,  from  bad  management,  to  the 
supply  of  his  wants,  while  married  men  sup- 
ported their  families  respectably  on  consider- 
ably less ;  this  he  told  his  mother,  whose  inva- 
riable reply  was,  ^^  That  she  could  not  let  her- 
self down  to  the  low  turns  of  the  mane-spirited 
English,  who  sould  potatoes  by  the  pound, 
burnt  the  ends  of  their  candles  on  bits  o'  tin, 
and  never  had  a  bit  or  a  sup  to  give  a  friend 
when  he  came  in  unawares.^'  This  ^^  coming 
in  unawares^  was  a  great  evil :  *^  the  boys  and 
girls  from  their  ould  place*  were  sure  of  the 
bit  and  the  sup,  and  so  were  their  cousins,  and 
their  cousins^  friends,  to  whom  Mrs.  CReardon 
could  abuse  the  English  to  her  heart's  content 
—mingling  her  orations  with  an  account  of  her 
son's  property,  (which,  of  course,  she  exagge- 
ntcd— wages  she  disdained  to  name,)  and  a 
displaj  of  **  tett^haney,*^  gaudy  with  all  the 
adours  of  the  nuDbow,  lo  that  they  might  give 
a  -grwid  aoeount  of  their  prosperity  to  their 
imighboura  in  Irdand ;  and  she  also  hinted  as 
M^illeltiMM  being  hr  distant  when  tbey 

o2 
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would  buy  back  their  estate,  and  maki 
rish  !  These  meetings  threw  her  intG 
of  feverish  excitement  which  she  caUei 
ncss,  but  which  left  her  more  fracti( 
ever.  After  one  of  such  scenes,  her 
turned,  and  found  her  with  her  elboii 
table,  the  palms  of  her  hand  pressed  ag: 
cheeks,  and  tears  streaming  through  hei 

"  Your  mother  will  be  the  first  of  the 
dons  who  ever  turned  natural,'*^  she  sa 
apologising  tone ;  ^^  but  I  could  not 
Harry.'' 

"  Help  what,  mother  ?'* 

Their  window  overlooked  a  small 
and  Mrs.  O'Reardon  pointed  to  a  g 
children  who  had  brought  a  quantity 
thorn  boughs  covered  with  its  fragra 
soms  into  the  court — they  were  poor  to 
things,  delighted  with  their  treasure,  a 
building  a  sort  of  bower  against  th 
walls.  ''  The  smell  and  the  light  of  thi 
came  over  me,"  said  the  old  woman, 
dream,  and  I  thought  of  our  lost  ho 
gteen  island,  and  my  heart  softened  !  ] 
the  window.  Til  look  on  it  no  more.* 
are  times  and  seasons  with  us  all,  whei 
will  have  her  way. 

Harry  was  in  a  dangerous  situat 
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Moyna's  warniDg  had  its  motive.  At  that  time 
glassy  whiskey,  and  various  other  things  im- 
ported from  Ireland  were  liable  to  a  duty,  and 
the  temptation  to  smuggling  was  not  always 
to  be  resisted. 

*'  Mrs.  O^Reardon,  ma'am,^  one  of  the  old 
darnels  cater-cousins,  had  said,  *^  there's  a  bro- 
ther o'  my  sister's  husband^s  coming  over  in  the 
packet,  and,  maybe  he'd  have,  poor  boy,  two 
or  three  gallons  of  whiskey,  (and  sure  there's 
a  bottle  o'  the  best  for  yerself,  ma^am,)  and  a 
trifle  o^  glass.  As  Mister  Harry's  in  the  office, 
sure  h^Ujttst  not  see  it,  and  then  hell  not  have 
to  confess  a  lie  the  next  time  he  goes  to  the 
priest's  knee.*^ 

"  My  son  is  very  particular,*^  replied  his 
mother  gravely,  *^  you  know  it's  not  his  own, 
ma'am." 

**  O  Mrs.  O^Reardon !  to  obleege  a  neighbour, 
nu^am,  and  after  my  sending  word  home  of  the 
fine  place  he  had,  and  all  the  packet-captains 
under  his  thumb,  ma'am  I  What  will  the  neigh- 
bours think  if  they  find  my  sister^s  husband's 
broChvr  stopped  for  a  thrifle  of  whiskey,  and  two 
«r  three  bits  o'  glass,  and  he  in  it,  think  o'  that  T 

"Why,  there's  no  harm  in  life  in  such  a 
thing  P  said  Mrs.  O^Reardoo,.  her  towering 
pride  loused  at  the  idea  of  what  thendgfabours 
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I' 


'  Pride  V  he  repeated,  with  a  scornful  lai 
'  oil !  yes,  that  is  very  likely.  I  have  been 
coived  in  you  once,  O'Reardon,  but  will  no 
so  again ;  one  who  will  deceive  in  act,  wil 
with  the  lip  ; — pride,  indeed  !'  And  then 
discharged  men,  as  I  think,  cursed  me ! 
if  jVIoyna  had  been  here,  this  would  not  I 
been." 

I  have  said  the  love  that  outlives  adrei 
is  love  indeed.  Ought  I  not  to  have  said, ' 
love  that  outlives  pntsperity  is  love  indeed  i 

AVIicn  Harry's  salary  was  increased,  whe 
had,  in  his  humble  way,  friends  to  flatter 
cajole  him,  he  did  not  wish  half  as  earm 
for  ]XK)r  Moyna  as  when  he  found  himself 
scrted  and  blighted,  thrown  again  upon 
world.  What  availed  his  spirit — his  prea 
of  mind — his  activity — the  determination  fi 
cd  when  he  was  leaving  home  to  conquer  i 
cutties,  and  elevate  himself  to  a  respectable 
tion  in  a  foreign  land  P  He  was  now  worn 
than  ever  —  his  pride  was  wounded— *  die 
wounded,  and  he  knew  not  how  ic  etioih 
healed.  He  looked  round  upon  his  two  ro 
and  calculated  that  the  sale  of  their  edb 
would  not  a  great  deal  more  thui  pay  bii  d 
(for  when  was  an  Irishman  out  of  debtf^ 
then  he  looked  where  his  mother  -Mt^  To< 
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"  See  that,  now  !**  retorted  the  crone,  "  the 
idea  I  had  myself,  Mister  Harry  wouldnH  de- 
save  mortial  !     He's  as  honest  as  the  sun." 

**  Yet  see  what  you  wanted  him  to  do  for 
your  people." 

"  Crass  a  christhia !  And  you  call  that  de- 
saving  his  employers.  O  Mrs.  O'Reardon, 
ma'am,  I  thought  you  war  wiser  than  that*  I 
never  thought  you  war  soft  before,  ma'am ; 
sure  thafs  nothing  to  his  employers.  What 
better  'ud  they  be  of  a  drop  o'  whiskey  or  a  bit 
of  glass  P  Sure  it's  not  into  their  stomachs,  or 
on  their  table  it  would  go ;  but  to  the  king — 
the  king  that  never  did  good  to  Ireland,  bar- 
ring the  bit  of  a  hullabaloo  he  riz,  the  time 
heM  a  gone  there,  or  any  where  else^  just  to 
get  shut*  of  his  wife-— one  of  the  popularity 
plays  the  English  genteels  get  up  to  chate  the 
people.  The  devil  give  him  good  of  my  sister^s 
husband's  brother's  little  sup  of  whiskey,  it 
shall  all  go  to  help  clear  the  dirty  Mersey  afore 
he  gets  it:  but  no  matter — ^if  Mister  Harry 
will  not  do  the  genteel  turn,  I  know  one  that 
will»  and  that  has  tin  times  his  power.  Thercf  s 
tome  people  mighty  find  «tf  boasting— I'm  suns 
if  rd  hi^  thought  it  would  be  the  least  in* 
coDTaHieDoe  in  life  to  him,  I  wouldn't  have 
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Ay,  grin,  do,'^  persisted  the  mother, 
you're  not  the  same  boy  I  nursed  on  my 
knee ;  the  heart  within  you  is  turned  by  them 
English,    and   you're   turning    mean,  so   you 


are !" 


"  Mean  !"  he  repeated.     «^  How  ?'' 

"  Mean  and  cowardly  ;  cowardly  to  be  afraid 
to  do  a  good  turn  for  a  friend.*^ 

"  He  is  no  friend  of  mine,"  replied  Harry, 
"  I  never  laid  eyes  on  the  man  in  my  life  !" 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it?  Sure  he's 
the  friend,  to  say  nothing  of  the  relation,  of  my 
friend ;  but  never  heed,  she's  a  bad  tongued 
woman^  and  she  knows  of  the  easy  turn  you  did 
for  that  unfortunate  O'^Brien  1" 

"  My  God  !"  exclaimed  poor  Harry,  "  and 
I  swore  that  should  be  the  last ;  and  you  know, 
mother,  that  teas  out  of  nothing  but  charity. 
Well,  now,  how  things  get  wind  !** 

*'  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,  only  she'll  be  writ- 
ing home  and  belowering  about  the  place,  and 
letting  on  that  there's  no  power  in  you,  and 
that  the  good  fortune  talked  about  is  all  a  flam. 
I  could  put  up  with  their  saying  you're  changed, 
and  the  likes  o*  that ;  but  to  say,  as  she  will, 
that  there's  neither  power  in  your  arm,  nor 
trust  in  your  heart — it's  too  bady  so  it  iab  to 

o5 
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have  them  cock  crowing  over  you,  u  the 
certainly  ;  thcni  that  thought  tliemaelves 
your  feet,  and  all  because  you  won't  '. 
poor  boy  to  a  turn  that  takea  nothing  oi 
body's  pocket,  and  yet  might  put  a  stra) 
lUIi  thirteen  into  hie.  She'll  send  it  al 
Livcr)M>ul  on  a  swallow's  wing  aboul 
O'Bricn'a  little  keg.  I  wouldn't  gainsi 
what  she'd  get  a  bit  of  a  letter  wrote 
heads  of  the  ships,  saying  you  did  it,  ji 
«f  spite." 

Alas !  Poor  Harry  saw  and  fel^  wl 
transgressors  must  ocknowledgf^  "  c'wf 
ffif'er  pas  qui  coite.'"  He  yielded  to  the 
tntion,  so  effectually  seconded  by  his  pric 
could  not  support  the  idea  of  being  au] 
not  to  possess  power,  and  so  consoled  I 
with  B  detennination  that  he  would  not 
oH'end.  How  bis  heart  smote  bim  vh 
overheard  one  of  the  principals  in  his  oA 
"  Send  O'Reardon  down  to  *  the  Shanno 
can  depend  on  him." 

Within  two  hours  after  tbeae  wcndi  ci 
ilence  on  the   part   of  hia  enployM't 
O'Reardon  was  again  oa  the  Btreain. 

**  Go,"  mid  the  gentleman,  when  dw 
gling  waa  discovered;    "I  «fll  net  pt 
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your  breach  of  trust,  but  you  can  expect  no 
character  from  me  T 

Harry  was  too  proud  to  explain  or  expostu- 
late ;  but  when  he  entered  his  room  his  mother 
saw  the  stern  agony  of  despair  painted  on  his 
countenance;  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
trembled  at  the  presence  of  her  son.  ^^  Had 
Moyna  been  here  !"  he  exclaimed  after  a  long 
and  rigid  silence^  that  was  a  thousand  times 
more  eloquent  than  words,  ^^  had  Moyna  been 
here,  this  would  not  have  happened.*'* 

Bitterly  did  she  reproach  herself,  bitterly 
curse  the  English  "  that  had  no  heart  in  them/' 

*^  Not  so^"  replied  O^Reardon,  '^  kind  and 
generous  and  trusting  were  they  to  me.  I  be- 
trayed their  trust,  I  deserve  to  suffer;  curse 
our  pride,  mother,  not  them ;  curse  the  empty 
pride  of  the  O'Reardonsl  You  will  hardly 
take  pride  now,  mother,  in  a  banned  and  blight- 
ed name;  /  was  cursed  as  I  left  the  yard — I! 
and  by  the  scum  of  my  own  country ;  the  words 
ring  in  my  eant  *  Falkland,"  said  my  employer 
to  his  head  clerk,  *  there  are  three  Irishmen 
still  in  the  office ;  pay  each  of  them  a  month's 
wages^  and  let  them  seek  work  elsewhere ;  no  Pat- 
lander  ever  withstood  whiskey  yet'  *  Sir,'  said 
I,  trying  to  speak,  <  it  wu  not  love  of  whiskey 
caused  ine  to  lin,  it  was  pride^  family  pride.' 
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*  Pride !'  he  repeated,  with  a  scor 
^  oh  !  yes,  that  is  very  likely.  I  ba 
ceived  in  you  once,  CReardon,  but 
so  again ;  one  who  will  deceive  in  j 
with  the  lip ; — pride,  indeed  !'  Ar 
discharged  men,  as  1  think,  cursed 
if  Moyna  had  been  here,  this  woul 
been/'' 

I  have  said  the  love  that  outlives 
is  love  indeed.  Ought  I  not  to  have 
love  that  outlives  prosperity  is  love  ii 

When  Harry's  salary  was  increases 
had,  in  his  humble  way,  friends  to 
cajole  him,  he  did  not  wish  half  as 
for  poor  Moyna  as  when  he  found  h; 
serted  and  blighted,  thrown  again 
world.  What  availed  his  spirit — hi 
of  mind — his  activity — the  dctermina 
ed  when  he  was  leaving  home  to  con 
cultics  and  elevate  himself  to  a  respei 
tion  in  a  foreign  land  ?  He  was  nou 
than  ever  —  his  pride  was  wounded 
wounded,  and  he  knew  not  how  it 
healed.  He  looked  round  upon  his  t 
and  calculated  that  the  sale  of  thcii 
would  not  a  great  deal  more  than  pay 
(for  when  was  an  Irishman  out  of  d 
then  he  looked  where  his  mother  sal 
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herself  backwards  and  forwards  on  a  low  chair, 
the  very  picture  of  helpless  despair ;  and  again 
he  thought  of  Moyna,  of  her  clear  head,  her 
cheerful  smile,  her  afrec;tionate  heart,  and  again 
he  wished  that  she  had  not  left  him.  At  last, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  fell  asleep ; 
and  it  was  touching  to  see  the  old  woman  draw 
near  his  couch,  and  cover  him  tenderly ;  and 
then  sit  weeping  by  his  side,  stifling  her  sobs, 
and  wringing  her  withered  hands  in  silence. 

With  the  first  light  of  day  she  stole  to  the 
house  of  his  employer,  and,  seating  herself  on 
the  steps,  waited  until  the  servants  got  up ;  so 
that  when  Harry  awoke,  the  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  his  mother  was  not  there. 
He  felt  that  he  had  much  to  do,  and  hastily 
set  about  performing  the  painful  task  he  had 
allotted  to  himself. 

Mrs.  O^Reardon  waited  till  the  church  clocks 
struck  seven,  and  then  she  knocked  at  the 
door.  After  a  little  delay,  the  reply  was,  that 
their  master  was  not  well ;  would  not  get  up 
to  breakfast,  nor  be  down  stairs  till  ten  o'clock. 
The  footman  added  the  gratuitous  intimation, 
**  that  master,  from  ^omat  that  happened  yes- 
terdoyi  had  forl^d  them  letting  any  Hirish  into 
thebouaek'" 

.Tbe.  widow^t  pride  boiled  within  her,  but 
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wc  get  there,  for  a  third  or  fourth  offence,  it's 
hard  we'd  think  Him !  I'll  own  my  son  was 
in  the  fault;  but  I'm  an  ould  woman,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  mother  who  nursed  you  on  her 
knee,  and  whose  heart  beat  for  you  till  her 
dying  day — take  pity,  and  show  marcy.  It 
was  I  put  him  up  to  it,  that  my  gossip  might 
think  he  had  power  to  sarve  his  countrymen ; 
it  was  to  oblage  his  foolish,  wicked,  proud  ould 
mother  he  did  it  all.  Take  pity,  sir,— -show 
marcy,  as  you  hope  for  it ;  if  you  forgive  him, 
it  11  just  rivet  him  into  the  sort  of  faithfulness 
you  want.  If  you  think  Fm  any  detriment  to 
him,  as  it  was  I  gave  him  the  bad  advice — 
though  he's  dearer  to  my  eyes  than  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  nearer  my  heart  than  the  life 
blood  that  runs  through  it— look  I  I'll  swear 
upon  that  book,  or  all  the  books  that  ever  war 
shut  or  opened,  never  to  see  his  blessed  face 
again.  Put  the  punishment  on  me  that  de- 
sarves  it, — and,  sure  that  punishment  would  be 
bad  enough  for  murder,  never  to  see  my  darling 
lioy,  the  image  of  his  father,  never  to  see  him 
again ;  but  sure  anything  would  be  better  than 
to  watch  him  as  I  did  last  night,  his  heart 
crushed  in  his  breast,  and  the  sighs  coming 
thick  and  heavy,  like  a  wintei^s  blast,  from  his 
Ups;  an'  he  sleeping  the  fearful  sleeps  whose 


u 
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drames  are  worse  than  danger  or  d^ath,  ] 
marcy  t  Oh  t  sir,  you  don't  uadersUitd 
heat  that^s  in  the  blood  of  an  0*Rea] 
He^U  be  like  a  young  oak  struck  with 
lightning — green  in  the  morning,  and  t 
before  noon.  Have  marcy  I  Though 
marcy  be  to  banish  me  from  my  ould  he 
home," 

"  Enough  I  enough !"  said  the  gentlei 
while  bis  daughter  hung  weeping  od  hia  s 
"  get  up  at  once,  I  will  arrange  it  all  fin-  I 
I  felt  assured  that  be  was  drawn  into  it ; 
he  must  not  remain  in  Liverpool,  it  wouli 
a  bad  example,  and  this  smutting  is  ai 
on  to  such  aa  extent  that  it  must  be  put  da 
but  I  have  a  brother  settled  at  Sew  Yi 
— one  of  my  own  ships  sails  in  a  tontaa^ 
let  him  try  his  fortune  in  the  new  werU  i  i 
bear  this  in  mind,  he  must  laare  fab  ppdi 
you  call  it,  in  the  old."  .  k 

A  deadly  pallor  orertpread  tfaa  widcnvfal 
and  she  cluaped  her  hands,  as  if  in  blcH 
but  the  struggle  between  pride  and  duty 
been  too  much  for  her  aged  frame.  Site  fail 
on  the  tuT  girl's  arm,  who  wax  hoping  he 
risfc 

Wbm   she   recovered,    the   gentlamaJi 
gm^  bat  the  young  latly's  words  were  jn( 
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a  cordial.  *'  Look  up,  good  woman ;  my  fa- 
ther says  you  shall  go  with  your  son  to 
America,  for  he  is  sure  you  have  seen  the  folly 
of  a  pride,  which,  believe  me,  none  of  us  can 
understand.^' 

A  feeling  of  pity  at  her  ignorance  did  come 
athwart  the  widow's  mind,  but  it  was  quickly 
overcome  by  warm  and  fervent  gratitude. 
Mrs.  O'Reardon  quitted  the  merchant's  door 
a  self-satisfied  and  self-approving  woman  ;  her 
step  had  regained  its  firmness.  America  is 
the  land  of  promise  to  the  Irish,  and  she  had 
already  built  huge  castles  in  the  air,  which  the 
O'Reardons  of  future  generations  were  to  inha- 
bit ;  she  thought  the  English  gentleman  de- 
served to  be  an  Irish  one ;  and  as  to  the  young 
lady,  why,  she  thought  she  would  have  been 
worthy  to  be  Harry's  wife,  if  she  had  not  been 
a  heretic.  She  thought — she  knew  not  what, 
until  she  arrived  at  her  own  room  door,  and 
there  she  saw — ^not  Harry,  but  two  strange 
men  taking  down  the  bedstead ;  she  trembled 
violently  from  head  to  foot. 

^  Where  is  my  son  P*  she  inquired  in  a 
faltering  voice. 

*'  Thatfs  more  than  we  can  say,  missus,''  re* 
plied  one^  *'  bathe  left  tbii  here  bit  of  a  par- 
odftryou.' 


n 
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The  wretched  mother  could,  ai 
the  note,  which  enveloped  a  sum  of 

^*  Mother, — God  bless  jou  !  Do 
so!  I  suppose  it's  the  will  of  G 
never  rise  my  head  in  Liverpool 
indeed,  I  think,  anywhere  else,  but 
not  here ;  I  have  sold  whatever  I 
world,  and  paid  my  debts.  Here 
to  take  you  home,  where  you  have 
keep  you;  if  I  do  well,  you  will 
me;  if  not,  why,  pray  for  me,  mol 
the  folly,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  i 
thing  in  secret,  that  one's  asham 
known  ;  of  doing  a  thing  behind  the  i 
that  his  face  will  make  plain.  The 
employer  will  be  sure  to  come  rounci 
good;  and  an  Englishman  would 
that,  and  get  rid  of  his  fault;  hi 
the  pride  worCt  let  me.  Mother,  dea 
you  for  ever. 

**  Your  affectionate  son  till  i 
"  Harry  O'Re. 

Twilight  was  over  the  city,  and 
O^Keardon  sat  on  the  only  piece  ol 
left  in  that  dreary  room— her  own  ac 
she  sat  on  its  oaken  lid,  her  bony  fin| 
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ing  the  open  letter,  upon  which  her  hollow 
eyes  were  fixed,  though  she  could  not  then  dis- 
tinguish cither  word  or  sign. 

The  landlady  pitied  her,  but  Mrs.  O'Rear- 
don^s  pride  made  her  almost  afraid  to  show  that 
pity,  which  was  rough  and  sincere ;  neverthe- 
less she  oiFered  her  many  courtesies  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  more  gentle  breeding ;  but 
the  bereaved  mother  heeded  nothing.  Her 
eyes  still  rested  on  the  paper,  and  her  features 
were  blue  and  ghastly  as  the  features  of  a 
corpse.  At  last  the  kindly  woman  thought 
of  an  expedient  to  rouse  her  from  her  fearful 
torpidity ;  she  brought  in  a  neighbour's  dog 
which  Harry  had  been  very  fond  of,  and  the 
little  animal  bounded  to  her  side^  and  licked 
her  cheek ;  suddenly  the  flood-gates  of  her 
soul  were  opened,  she  caught  the  dog  to  her 
bosom,  and  burst  into  tears. 


HARRV   O'REARDON. 


Why  Harry  O'Reardon  sought  London  i 
itB  vicinity  it  would  be  difficult  to  deterin 
He  fancied,  however,  that  he  wished  to  MA 
everlasting  farewell  to  Moyn«i  aod  that,  hav 
done  80,  he  would  immediately  leave  Eof^ 
for  America,  and  never  retuni  to  die  cllmc 
country  of  hia  nativity  and  of  his  disgn 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  though  he  knew 
neighbourhood  in  which  she  redded,  fa* 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  atnei;  Ufa 
or  place ; — this  fact  did  not  oAeur  to-Ui#-ll 
die  nagntfioeot  dome<rf  St  PauR^^trtA 
tribuUry  spires,  appeared  UttM^ioidlllM 
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along  the  road  leading  from  Highgate  to  the 
metropolis. 

"  Why  did  you  come  to  London  ?'  I  in- 
quired one  day  of  a  poor  Irishman,  who  asked 
me  for  charity.  "  Why  did  you  come  to  Lon- 
don without  friends  or  introduction  ?^' 

"  Is  it  why  I  come  P*^  he  replied,  scratching 
his  head;  *'  why,  then,  sorraa  bit  of  me  knows, 
except  it  was  to  try  my  luck  /" 

I  suspect  that  Harry's  motive  was  much 
the  same — he  thought  he  would  try  his  luck  > 
and  it  little  mattered  to  him  how  or  where. 
That  he  had  not  forgotten  Moyna  I  can  well 
imagine :  the  heart  in  times  of  sorrow  always 
reverts  to  its  early  affections,  even  as  the  dove, 
finding  no  place  whereon  to  rest,  returned  to 
the  ark  that  had  sheltered  it  from  the  troubled 
waters. 

How  lonely  and  desolate  is  London  to  a 
stranger  ! — the  thousand  countenances  bearing 
the  stamp  and  impress  of  their  Maker's  image, 
an4  yet  expressing  no  one  sympathy  or  kindly 
feeling  towards  him  who  is  utterly  alone  amid 
the  multitude — the  noise»  amounting,  in  the 
ears,  of  the  uninitiated,  to  absolute  tumult — 
tb^.buny — the.  oaiTiage»— the  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing qunept^./of  hnman  beingi — the  palac^^ 
hppppBi    ihf|.  >hayayyjg .  to  apd  ftp— the  impq»* 
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deners,  who  supply  the  London  markets  with 
fruit  and  vegetables.  In  the  days  of  early 
summer  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  to 
ride  from  the  Bell  and  Horns  at  Brompton  to  the 
Old  Greyhound  at  Fulham — literally  through 
groves  upon  groves  of  apple,  pear,  and  cherry 
blossoms;  the  air  impregnated  by  their  fra- 
grance— the  birds  singing  in  every  tree — the 
labourers  busy  in  the  fields — the  ploughs  at 
cheerful  work — the  villas  in  my  favourite  lanes, 
beaming  through  the  rich  foliage — while  the 
many  frames  and  glasses,  employed  by  the 
industrious  gardeners,  glitter  over  the  young 
plants  that  require  care.  This  is  the  sunny 
side  of  the  picture — Now  for  the  dark  one. 

The  population  of  this  highly-cultivated 
district  is  in  a  frightful  state  of  demoralisation  ; 
large  and  poor  families  occupy  every  cottage, 
every  room  that  is  to  be  obtained.  Many  of 
them  are  from  the  sister  kingdom ;  and^  in- 
deed, I  have,  during  an  observation  of  more 
than  two  years,  convinced  myself  that  though 
by  many  degrees  the  most  dirty  and  unculti- 
vated in  the  district,  they  are  by  no  means  so 
fanmoral  or  so  discwderly  as  their  English  neigh- 
bours. The  money  earned  by  bard  and  praise- 
wortfaj  indastry  during  the  day  is,  in  nine 
caaeaout'dP^fcaa,-  expended  in  the  gin,  and  more 


ciretis  of  unemployed  boys 
the  s«.'ason  for  "  hird-heej, 
odd  perversion,  means  bir 
— lounge  about  the  lanea 
hedges.  As  idleness  is  the 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  the 
frood  : — a  greater  nunibei 
congregate  in  North  End  i 
than  in  any  neighbourhood 
believe  the  clergymen  of 
best,  but  either  the  popul 
ous  for  them  to  attend  to,  > 
yet  discovered  the  proper  i 
Sabbath-breaking  is  carric< 
and  frightful  maimer,  and 
duH  can  hardly  go  out  of 
seeing  persons  openly  at 
while  the  bells  ore  tolling 
are  many  visiting  societiet 
make  it  their  bunness  to  t 
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be  a  great  blessing ;  it  is  from  the  age  of  ten 
or  eleven,  when  they  leave  school,  that  work 
suitable  to  their  years  becomes  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  keep  them  from  vice.  It  is  miser- 
able to  look  at  this  highly-cultivated  district 
basking  in  richness  beneath  the  summer  sun, 
and  to  know  how  careless  of  all  that  is  right 
and  holy  arc  the  poor  instruments  who  produce 
the  abundance.  There  is  a  brewery  building 
now  close  to  St.  John's  Bridge ;  I  wish  some 
real  patriot  would  erect  a  manufactory  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  canal,  where  children  could 
at  once  be  instructed  and  employed ;  and  then 
the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  Fulham  Fields 
would  be  as  grateful  to  the  heart  as  they  are 
to  the  eye. 

Harry  O'Reardon  walked  on  until  he  ar* 
rived  at  the  St.  John's  Bridge  I  have  just 
mentioned.  He  sat  on  the  wall  and  looked 
down— not  upon  the  water,  for  the  tide  was 
out)  but  upon  the  mud.  There  is  a  wooden 
rail  with  two  or  three  posts  just  below  the 
bridge,  and  opposite  to  them  some  singularly 
fine  trees.  I  cannot  trace  the  resemblanoe» 
bat  Hariy  fancied  that  the  rail  and  the  pasta 
loohud'  very  like  the  atile  where  he  bade  Moyna 
hip  fir^t;  fav^wdL    He  leaned  over-^is  eyei 


■j„ms  t"  ICn.iii^l.m,  »l„ro  do  voii  l.i.l,-.- 
ii..iMi.v,l  Eis.'.iii  ;  a.i.l  ll»  II  a.l.lcl,  '■•  l,.il  Tin 
yuii  lion.MaMh.r  ]lm\.  iiinli.y  ll.ink  I 
kii.i«  «lr.r,'  .1/i..«  (Mis.,  tci  W  Mir  ■  M 
H.kI,.im.>|.,:  niajlkvc  cl.i.ik  I  ilia.'t  nin. 
..iiUI  lia.i's:  i>ia\b.'  \v  tliiiik  I  ilon't  kn.o 
a  [lit  sin's  itiatli' III',  far  liitiiR- a  stTvant. 
iiiavliL  I  ili.ln'l  -TO  ii.r  »a!kiiis  t!ii-  »ai.' 

•i'li.s,'  mini,  »■.  rr  ilajjoi-i  M  Il.irrj 
li,,.ki-.l  .niM^wi,  anil,  >villi..,il  ■ld|;iiiiij;  l.i'i 
liinic-ii  fniiii  l',™.i  (iraha.ii  ;  lull  -In-  .mi 
,,.  I.I  li,.  n.|,.iK,.,l.  ' 

*'  Siiiv  it'-  ii.it  niiiiry  ..illi  a  ]i.iiir  .  rai 
lik.'iii.' >,)■.!  aiv.~sli.-  sai.l.  t.ii.tliiii!;l.v  ;  " 
it  i-ii't!  -My  l.iiijim-  ..as  ii.v.r  si'ttl.il 
am!  tii!y  in  my  lifa.l  liki-  aiuilli.-r's :  I 
iii.aii  a,i'  liariii  I'.'ir  all  lliat ;  niily  till  in.-  • 
yiii  liiil...  tliat  I  may  siiiiu'tiiiics  si-i-,  .itnl 
y.iii,  (I'.ii-  maiiy's  ill.-  ..anii  ...lonin-  1 
liy  y.nii-  li.arllist..ii.-.)  ami  if  y.iu'ri-  s; 
jjraml " 

•■  I'm  lint  urowti  firaiiil,  as  yuii  call  it," 
llairy.  I.iii,li.-.l  liy  lur  kiinlly  t.ims:  ■ 
I'm  uiiiti  ami  wiary.  Is  llii-r,.  mi  limisi> 
wluTc  I  i-ati  jiel  a  b.-il  fur  l.i-iiii;lit  ?  Tu- 
rin.- 1  liii)ii-  Id  li'avt-  L.iiiili.ti." 

"  A  Iieil .'"  slie  i-i-|H-at«l.  "  Why,  rliii 
Iw   siiri'— isn't    tlu-ri-   iiiv    bill  r     Siirt.  m 
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a  niodest  and  intelligent  mind«  her  improve- 
ment will  not  only  be  rapid  but  lasting. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  voice,  and  the  well- 
remembered  profile,  Harry  would  hardly  have 
recognised  his  old  friend ;  she  was  so  neat,  so 
well-dressed,  so  lady-like;  and  the  children 
evidently  those  of  a  person  moving  in  the 
higher  circles — so  fond  of  her;  could  it  really 
be  the  tailor's  daughter  his  mother  had  so 
much  despised?  She  never  once  turned  her 
head  towards  him ;  and  yet  his  proud  spirit 
suggested  that  she  must  have  seen  him.  He 
cast  his  eyes  over  his  own  travel-soiled  habili- 
ments, and  supposed  (he  knew  but  little  of  a 
woman^s  heart)  that  she  in  the  first  moment  of 
recognition  would  have  looked  down  upon  him, 
because  she  was  the  better  dressed  of  the  two. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  form  a  harsh  opinion  of 
Harry)  particularly  in  his  troubles;  yet  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  he  judged  of  her 
feelings  from  his  own.  He  had  been  ashamed, 
rather  ashamed,  of  Moyna  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity ;  and — ^the  inference  is  easily  drawn ! 
— Harry  was  brave— Harry  was  proud — ^but 
his  mind  vras  not  dignified.  What  say  you, 
gentle  reader  ? — ^*  That  we  do  not  expect 
dignity  of  mkid  from  sudi  as  Harry.**  Your 
pardon;    cdfeimiataiioei  may  place  in  advan- 

h2 


Mrs.  O'Reardon  was  ei 
the  alteration  which  a  sbo 
tcntion  had  wrought  in  M 
an  involuntary  reeling  of  re 
but  to  the  person  who  woi 
anA  received  her  in  sue 
proud  widow  curtsied — 
*'  I  came  to  ask,"  she  said  < 
where  my  son  is,  and  if  yi 
feelin'  for  the  agony  of  a  n 
you  will  tell  me." 

"  After  what  passed  at 
Moyna,  "  it  is  not  likely 
anything  of  your  son,  hul 
seen  him,  I  heard  that  he  t 
Crown.  A  poor  woman 
member  in  Ireland,  Peggj 
about  him  ;  I  will  write  yo 

Moyna  did  so^  and  open 
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throw,  I  must  say,"  exclaimed  a  full — ripe — 
rich  Waterford  brogue  at  his  side ;  and  turning 
round,  he  saw  the  good-humoured  face  of  a 
Fulham  Fields*  basket-woman,  smiling  benevo- 
lently at  his  idle  pastime. 

"  I  knew  it — that  is,  I  didnH  know  it— only 
I  was  sure  of  it — sartin  of  it — would  have  taken 
my  oath  of  it  upon  the  cross,  even  if  I  hadn^t 
seen  your  beautiful  face,  that  it  was  no  other 
but  yourself — and  you  in  Liverpool  all  the  way 
— that  is,  was  in  it." 

These  long  and  highly-toned  exclamations 
were  delivered  with  corresponding  gesture  by 
a  person  whom  Harry  had  already  recognised 
as  a  travelling  vender  of  eggs  and  poultry, 
who  had  been  sometimes  charitably  accommo- 
dated in  his  Irish  home  with  bed  and  board — 
namely,  clean  straw  and  potatoes. 

**  I  knew  you  by  the  tip  of  your  ear,  and  the 
proud  way  you  ever  and  always  had  of  drawing 
yourself  up  as  if  the  nobility  was  behind  .you, 
and  sure  it*s  myself  is  glad  to  see  you.  You 
come  to  London,  I  suppose,  for  pleasure,  for  I 
heard  tell  of  you  by  one  who  knowed,  how 
grand  you  were  in  Liverpool ;  and  as  I  come 
over  from  Mr.  Deriniey's  (I  do  a  hand's  turn 
i&  his  garden  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six 
at  night,  God  hdp  me)  I  see  you — that  I 


'-<»«•  lo   „,„„ 
•P'll'ngtbe  nilk 
'  'I'oiighl  ly  „,i^ 

»»  ■"•nl,  if  „o,  , 
b^Usdid„„,„^„^ 

.  "  Thank  you,  Pee„ 
'<>»?•  he  in,„i^.   **= 
"  To  Kensington  '     \ 
•'"Ston   yon    .„ 

asking  another. 

•■'•"f"?- he  repeat 

Ho,  can   7  tell  ,o 

"""■"•l'"  !»«,<.„.„ 

""■"High^tr^t,     t" 
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^^  Well,  I  thought  you'd  be  above  the  law 

to  the  last ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what Nelleen  I"" 

she  shouted,  at  the  top  of  her  voice ;  and  from 
out  a  hole  in  the  paling  crept  a  child,  dirty 
and  ragged  as  need  be.  **  Nelleen,  go  home 
to  the  father  that  owns  you,  and  tell  him  we 
met  with  a  true-bom  gentleman,  Mister  Harry 
(ySeardon,  from  Liverpool  and  Ireland ;  and 
that  he  lost  his  way,  and  that  Fm  stept  out 
just  to  find  his  own  place  for  him  in  Ken- 
sington.'^ 

''  P^ggy  •*'  interrupted  Harry. 

'*  Whisht,  now !  it's  no  trouble  in  life ;  if  it 
was  twelve  o'clock  at  night  I'd  go  with  you 
every  foot  of  the  road,  for  the  sake  of  ould 
times,  and  the  ould  country.  And,"  to  the 
child,  ^'  tell  him  to  behave  himself,  and  that 
he'll  find " 

^^  Peggy,'^  again  interrupted  O'Reardon, 
*'  you  misunderstand  me :  I  have  no  place  in 
Kensington,  I  am  not  going  to  Kensington; 
and  I  only  wanted  to  know  how  far  Kensington 
is  from  where  we  stand*" 

*'  Why,  thin,  sorra  a  bit  o^  good  it  would  do 
you  to  know,  and  you  not  going  there,*^  she 
replied,  with  provoking  nondwlaHce,  **  Any 
waji  I  don't  know  myself,  their  little  bits 
o^  miles  ain't  worth  the  counting.    If  you  ain't 
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guing  to  Kensington,  where  do  you  bid 
inquired  again  ;  and  then  added,  "  hut  I' 
younowgMasther  Harry,  maybe  ye  thinL 
know  wlicre  Miss  (Miss,  to  be  sure) 
Hoden  stops ;  maybe  ye  think  I  don't  re 
ould  times ;  maybe  ye  think  I  don't  knt 
a  }x.'t  she's  made  of,  far  before  &  sen-ai 
maybe  I  didn't  see  her  walking  this  waj 

These  words  were  daggers  Ui  Har 
looked  enraged,  and,  without  deigning  t 
turned  from  Peggy  Graham  ;  but  she  ^ 
so  tu  be  repulsed. 

"  Sure  it's  not  angry  with  a  poor  ci 
like  me  you  are,"  she  said,  soothingly : 
it  isn't !  My  tongue  was  never  settle 
and  tidy  in  my  head  like  another's; 
mean  no  harm  for  all  that ;  only  tell  iim 
you  hide,  that  I  may  sometimes  see,  an 
you,  (for  many^s  the  vartn  welcome 
by  your  hearthstone,)  and  if  you*re 
grand '" 

"  I'm  not  grown  grand,  as  you  call  il 
Ilarry,  touched  by  her  kindly  tonei; 
I'm  worn  and  weaty.  Is  there  no  hmn 
where  I  can  get  a  bed  for  to-night  ?  1. 
row  I  hope  to  leave  London." 

"  A  bed  !"  she  repeated.  *<'Wfajr.  « 
be  sure— isn't  there  my  bedf    Sm«^~ 
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and  my  husbaDd,  and  the  childer,  can  sleep 
asy  on  the  ground;  and  ifs  a  good  bed, 
too.^ 

'^  Stop,^'  said  Harry.  It  is  not  easy  to  stop 
the  torrent  of  Irish  hospitality.  Chatterer  and 
mischief-maker  she  certainly  was ;  but  the 
virtue  of  her  country  dwelt  under  the  red  tiles 
of  her  English  cottage  as  warmly  as  it  did  be- 
neath the  mossy  thatch  of  her  Irish  cabin«  At 
length  Harry  convinced  her  that  he  could  go 
to  an  inn ;  and,  after  much  dispute,  she  gave 
up  the  point. 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  were  inns,  to  be  sure ;  he 
could  be  mighty  anug  at  the  Crown,  or  very 
grand  at  the  Swan ;  and  if  he  couldn't  be  com- 
fortable, sure  she'd  go  and  wait  on  him  herself 
— that  she  would." 

"  Well,'*  thought  she,  "  though  he's  so  stiff 
and  so  stately,  and  will  go  by  himself,  and  all 
that,  ril  be  even  with  him— that  I  will.  I'll 
steal  into  the  kitchen,  and  tell  them  who's  the 
customer  I  sent  them ;  that  he's  of  dacent  peo- 
ple. Why  should  I  lose  the  credit  of  sending 
a  customer  to  that  or  to  any  house?" 

Peggy's  dispodtion  to  investigate  and  inter- 
fere did  not  end  Hera  She  had  long  since 
known  wbere  Moyna  resided ;  and  as  she  saw 
that  Hvry.wM  not  .at  all  inclined  to  communi. 

H  5 
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cnte  with  her  on  any  subject,  she  thong 
just  stray  off  t}ie  Kensington  way, 
Moyna,  "  fine  as  she  was,"  know  that  s 
"  what's  what."  It  was  not  the  first  ' 
had  made  herself  known  to  Moyna; 
was  as  cunning  as  an  Irish  ma^ie,  and 
bled  the  bird,  I  am  sorry  to  confeju, 
than  one  of  its  peculiarities. 

Having  obtained  an  interview  with 
she  opened  her  proceedings  with  cons 
tact. 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  honey 
hope  yoT]  had  a  pleasant  walk.  Wh 
You're  all  as  one  as  a  lady,  now." 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  Moyna,  smiling 

"  Well,  you  look  like  one,  aoyfaov, 
ways  says." 

"  Then  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  eaid  the 
minded  girl ;  "  for  I  must  look  like  wh 
not,  and  that  would  be  deceptive." 

'*  You're  grown  too  ISngliab^  entire 
me,"  observed  the  flatlerefi  ratber  aco 
"  Only,  I  am  sure  you  had  a  {Jeatai 
Sure,  every  one  sis  how  you're  trated  1 
of  the  family." 

"  I  certainly  am,  Peggy,  and  Am 
must  not  waste  their  lime;  u  if  jbb  I 
thing  particular  to  say  to  wa,  I  vltt  «i 
good  eveniag." 
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*^  Lord  save  us  !  how  short  you  take  a  body 
up;  but  maybe  youVe  ashamed  to  be  seen  talk- 
ing to  so  poor  a  body  as  myself?^ 

"  Not,  Peggy,  if  it  would  do  you  any 
good." 

"  Me  any  good  ! — troth,  no ;  it  was  to  do 
you  good  I  come — to  tell  you  where  one  you 
know  of  lodges," 

"  One  I  know  of  !'^  exclaimed  Moyna,  asto- 
nished.    "  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

*'  Bathershin  !  is  it  that  way  you  treat  an 
ould  friend  ? — try  to  blindfould  her  !  Very 
well,  miss, — oh,  very  well !  So  I^m  to  know 
nothin'  about  it !" 

^*  I  really  do  not  know  what  you  mean  !*^ 
'^  Oh  I  in  coorse,  you  know  nothin',  to  be 
sure^  about  meetin'  Masther  Harry  O'Reardon 
on  St.  John's  Bridge  this  evenin'." 

"  Harry  O'Reardon ;— St.  John's  Bridge  1" 
exclaimed  Moyna^  in  a  tone  so  evidently  sincere, 
that  the  shrewd  woman  saw  at  once  they  had 
not  met. 

"  Well  it's  mighty  quare,  so  it  is,*  she  said. 
"  ril  take  me  oath  I  saw  you  make  to  the 
bridge,  and  not  fifteen  minutes  after,  while  you 
war  still  in  sight,  (if  my  eyes  war  where  they 
used  to  be,)  I  spoke  to  Harry  O'Reardon,  and 
walked  with  him  to  the  Crown,  where  he  now 
is!* 
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"  My  God  !"  murmured  Moy 
how  did  he  look  ?     What  did  he  sa 

*'  Why,  he  looked  neither  oi 
toother,  you  see ;  neither  well  nor  ill 
ful  sulky  and  proud  !'' 

•«  What  did  he  say  ?^ 

^*  Sarra  a  much — ^just  as  little  i 
help— -kept  bothering  about  the  w 
sington,  and  it  straight  forenint  him 

"  Did  he — did  he,"  inquired  S! 
tatingly,  '*  say  anything  about  me  ?^ 

"  About  you  !  Why,  thiii,  is  it  in 
earnest  you  are,  that  you  passed 
Harry  you,   without  a  word  ?     W 
leanin**  over  the  bridge,  so  he  was  !" 

Moyna^s  thoughts  had  been  sc 
that  she  had  no  remembrance  of  th< 
the  idea  that  Harry  had  seen,  and 
without  recognition,  was  too  painful 
She  astonished  Peggy  by  wishing  h 
mined  and  abrupt  good  night. 

"  Why,  thin,"  grumbled  the  di 
newsmonger,  as  she  left  the  house, 
fool  I  made  o^  myself  daucin'  af^ 
them  this  blessed  night,  and  not  a  m 
out  of  either ;  only  as  dry  and  as 
March  dust,  just  as  if  I  didn't  rea 
love  they  on<;t  had  to  one  another  ! 
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tber  Harry  had  the  full  and  plenty  o^  heart 
and  hand  onct,  and  I  mustn'^t  forget  that  to 
him  ;  but  as  for  her,  sure  England's  not  the 
place  to  have  the  black  drop  taken  out  of  a 
Protestant  any  way  !" 

And  away  went  Peggy  back  to  the  Crown, 
where  all  she  could  learn  was,  that  "  Masther 
Harry"  had  gone  to  bed. 

I  left  his  mother  sitting  in  sad  and  silent 
anguish  in  her  son's  deserted  room,  until  roused 
by  the  caresses  of  the  little  dog  he  had  been 
kind  to.  Her  mind,  when  divested  of  preju- 
dice, was  still  firm  and  energetic ;  and,  with  all 
her  keen  perceptions  quite  alive,  she  set  forth 
to  the  different  coach-oiBces,  and  at  length  as- 
certained the  conveyance  by  which  Harry  had 
departed  for  London.  She  conjectured  that, 
come  what  would,  he  would  seek  Moyna  to  bid 
her  farewell.  She  succeeded  in  obtaining  her 
address,  and  then  she  entertained  every  hope 
that  she  should  be  able  to  communicate  to  her 
son  the  happy  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
hia  circumstances,  through  the  benevolence  of 
his  employers.  Such  was  the  old  woman's 
activity,  that  she  left  Liverpool  twelve  hours 
after  his  departure  and  as  Peggy  presented  her. 
sdf  to  Moyna  in   the  evenings  so  did    Mrs. 
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O'Reardoii  present  herself  to  bcr  astoi 
^ght  the  noxt  morning. 

*'  I'll  not  let  her  suppose  I'm  down  i 
world,"  thought  the  widow,  proud  as  ere 
so  she  drove  to  the  house  in  a  cab. 

Mrs.  O'Heardon  was  entirely  unprepai 
the  alterfttion  which  a  short  time  and  mu 
tcntion  had  wrought  in  Moyna,  and  it  wa 
an  involuntary  feeling  of  respect — not  to  SI 
but  to  the  person  who  wore  such  good  d 
and  received  her  in  such  a  room — thi 
proud  widow  curtsied —  times  were  chi 
"  I  came  to  ask,*"  she  said  at  last,  *'if  you 
wliere  my  son  is,  and  if  you  do^  and  hv 
fcelin'  for  the  agony  of  a  mother's  faeart,  1 
you  will  tell  me." 

"  After  what  passed  it  Liverpool*  t 
Moyna,  "it  is  not  Ukdy  that  I  dwald 
anything  of  your  son,  but  though  I  h« 
seen  him,  I  heard  that  he  slept  last  night 
Crown.  A  poor  woman  whom  you  ml 
member  in  Ireland,  Peggy  Onhain^  kno 
about  him  ;  I  will  write  you  her  directian 

Moyna  did  ats  and  opeoed  tha  door  £ 
vidter's  departure.  The  natural  gawro 
Mrs.  O'Reardon's  diqxiation  waa  atro 
with  the  acquired  fw^udicea  of  bv  Bft 
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judices  so  long  indulged,  that  they  had  become 
a  second  nature ;  generosity,  however,  was  the 
first  impulse,  and  there  was  no  time  for  the 
triumph  of  prejudice.  When  Moyna  had 
finished  speaking,  Harry's  mother  extended 
her  hand  to  her,  and  said,  **  I  believe  if  Harry 
had  married  you,  he  would  have  been  a  hap- 
pier man  this  day  than  he  is ;  take  this  news, 
and  my  blessing  with  it,  Moyna  Roden,  and 
may  God  keep  you  in  grace,  for  I  think  He 
marked  ye  for  good  from  the  first !'' 

The  flush  of  triumph  for  a  moment  bright- 
ened poor  Moyna's  cheek,  but  the  heart  knew 
its  own  bitterness,  and  she  returned  to  her  oc- 
cupations with  an  anxious  and  disturbed  spirit. 

Mrs.  O'Reardon  proceeded,  in  the  machine 
she  had  hired,  to  the  Crown  ;  but  the  unfortu- 
nate woman  had  only  been  accustomed  in  her 
bygone  days  to  the  accommodation  of  a  car, 
with  a  feather-bed  turned  into  it,  upon  which 
she  could  sit,  and  from  which  descend  quietly 
when  her  journey  was  ended.  In  quitting  the 
ricketty  carriage,  (which  seems  invented  for  the 
express  purpose  of  destroying  the  lives  of  her 
Majesty^s  liege  subjects,)  her  eagerness  was  so 
great,  that  her  foot  caught  in  the  step,  and  she 
was  carried,  with  a  broken  leg,  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, into  the  very  chamber  her  son  had 
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occupied  but  an  hour  before.  It  was 
when  she  recovered  her  senses,  to  hea 
meutations ;  she  seemed  to  lose  all  care 
self  in  overwiielming  anxiety  for  b 
*•  Could  no  one  tell  her  where  he  wa; 
could  no  one  inform  her  ?  She  sent  for 
but  Peggy,  to  her  deep  sorrow  and  v 
was  as  ignorant  of  his  moveiiients  as 
What  could  she  do?  The  people  of 
hinted,  with  great  propriety,  that  her  ; 
to  an  hospital  would  be  absolutely  nee 
but  against  this  her  pride  revolted  :  ** 
to  an  hospital — she  would  die  first.^ 
was  almost  as  indignant  as  herself; 
O'Reardons,^'  slie  asserted,  with  positive 
ledge  to  the  contrary,  but  urged  to  th 
hood  by  the  love  of  boasting,  **'  the  0*Ri 
had  full  and  plenty  to  pay  every  doct< 
everybody  in  England,  and  why  shouldn' 
if  they  liked  it  ?" 

^^  No  reason  against  that,^  said  the  chd 
maid,  pert  by  virtue  of  her  office ;  ^^  no 
against  that,  Mistress  Peggy.  Wealwa] 
of  the  plenty  of  Ireland,  and  about  son 
being  entitled  to  something  (a  great  d 
course)  when  somebody  dies ;  yet  I  don* 
how  it  is,  when  they  get  the  something  oi 
^^Jj  they  never  come  near  ««.•* 
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There  was  too  much  truth  in  this  not  to  be 
resented  ;  the  Irishwoman  had  the  wit  and  the 
Englishwoman  the  wisdom,  and  forthwith  com- 
menced a  war  of  words,  which  would  have  ter- 
minated in  a  war  of  another  character,  but  for 
the  timely  interference  of  the  landlady. 

A  few  days  passed,  and  the  aged  sufferer  was 
growing  worse  and  worse ;  her  bodily  agony 
was  exceeded  by  her  mental  anguish,  and  both 
were  grievous.  The  English,  fortunately  for 
themselves,  have  no  idea  of  pride  in  those  who 
have  to  contend  with  poverty ;  and  as  it  was 
evident  that  Mrs.  O^Reardon's  worldly  goods 
were  of  very  limited  extent,  the  people  with 
whom  she  sojourned,  and  who  were  bound  to 
her  by  no  earthly  tie,  thought  it  expedient 
that  she  should  be  removed  to  St.  George's 
Hospital. 

Peggy  Graham  felt  assured  that  such  a  mea- 
sure would  shorten  her  days,  and  resolved  upon 
telling  Moyna  the  sad  story.  **  Even,*^  thought 
8he»  as  she  trudged  along  the  pretty  green  lane 
leading  to  Kensington ;  *^  even  if  it  forces  all 
belonging  to  me  to  sleep  with  the  pig  instead  of 
in  the  English  bed  we've  got,  I^U  put  up  with 
it,  sooner  than  she  should  go  to  be  made  an 
oMMiy  of,  to  plan  the  doctors;  maybe  my  new 
young  lady  will  be  too  fine,  but  Til  try  her, 
any  way." 


Uii 
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Moyna  had  lived  on,  poor  girl,  sii 
heard  of  Harry's  being  in  the  neighboi 
haunted  by  a  feverish  dread  or  anxi* 
hardly  knew  which)  that  she  might  » 
She  would  have  reasoned  like  a  philoso 
the  propriety  of  any  other  person,  so 
Btanced,  going  to  the  hospital ;  but 
motlier— alas !  she  loved  him  still  too  w 
in  a  way  too  Irish,  to  suffer  that. 

"  Tell  the  people  at  the  inn  I  will 
expenses !"  she  exclaimed,  generously. 

No,  that  could  not  be  done  now. 
O'Reardon  had  taken  such  deep  ofieoc 
*  hospital  proposal,'  that  go  from  the  he 
would. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  says  Peggy, 
where  she  would  be  most  comfortable, 
my  bit  of  a  place — it's  more  like  Irelaa 
I'd  give  her  up  the  inner  room  iotirdjr,  i 
engage  to  pay  the  doctor,  and  find  boi 
bit  and  the  aup  ?" 

It  does  not  need  s  gorgeoas  duanl 
well-drcsaed  actors  to  plaj  a  tngedy 
was  enough  of  it  without  tucb  aids  in  tl 
unfurnished  room  where  the  dying  wk 
attended  at  intervals  during  the  day  t>] 
and  Peggy's  cbildreO,  and  «t  H^|t,| 
Roden.  '         ~' 
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^'  God''s  blessing  on  you  I"  she  said,  on  the 
third  night  the  noble-minded  girl  had  waited 
by  her  bed-side ;  "  God's  blessing  on  you — I 
watch  for  the  sound  of  your  step,  until  my 
heart  stops  beating,  and  then  I  wonder  tvfien 
you  will  come,  instead  of  thinking,  as  I  ought, 
how  you  can  come.  Moyna,  I  hated  you  once, 
but  I  love  you  now."" 

"  If  you  will  not  talk,  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing,"^ she  said  smiling ;  and  those  who  know 
her  history  and  her  heart,  will  know  how  hard 
it  was  for  her  to  smile  on  such  a  subject.  ^^  My 
mistress  has  got  an  advertisement  put  in  the 
papers,  saying  that  if  your  son  will  call  at  a 
place  in  the  city,  he  will  hear  of  something  to 
his  advantage.'' 

'^  She  hasn't  named  him  by  name,  hat 
she?"  inquired  the  old  woman,  peering  into  her 
face. 

**  She  would  have  done  so,  but  I  requested 
her  to  put  only,  *  If  H  O'R  ,'  and  word 
it  so  as  to  be  only  understood  by  himself.**^ 

'*  The  blessing  of  God  on  you  for  tliat,  above 
all  other  things  I**  exclaimed  the  widow.  **  Look* 
Moyna — death,  I  know,  is  griping  at  my  heart, 
but  he  sha^o't  have  me  till  I  see  Harry ;  yet 
rd  rather  g^ve  up  my  lut  breath  without  a 
struggle  more,  than  have  Aw  name  disgraced 
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by  being  put  in  a  common   papei 
name  of  an  O'^Reardon  never  was  h 

The  accident  and  over-excitemc 
upon  the  extreme  age  of  the  proud 
duced  to  absolute  dependence  on  th 
so  long  despised,  were  evidently  hi 
to  her  final  home.  And  it  was 
think  of  her  last  breath  mingling 
breeze  of  a  strange  land  ! 

Moyna  never   saw   her,    during 
nights  she  watched  by  her  bed-sid< 
hour's  repose;  every  step,  every  m 
street,  she  fancied  to  be  occasioned  b 
returning ;  still  he  came  not.     She  lu 
ed  from  Moyna  the  fact  of  his  disgra 
kindness  of  his  benefactors — she  coul 
the  idea  of  her  knowing    his  weaki 
though  Moyna  had  heard  it  all  from 
rymple,  her  delicacy  obliged  her  tc 
secret  of  her  information  from  the  c 
ther.     It  was  a  beautiful   picture  c 
virtue,  to  see  that  girl  watching  the 
one  who  had  caused  her  so  much  sorr 
pride  had  wrecked  her  little  barque 
ness.     During  the  day  she  labourec 
situation,  at  night  repaired    to  that 
roora^  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
widow.     Her  employers  (who  knew 
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donate  history  of  lier  simple  life)  respected  her 
high-souled  charity  too  much  to  oppose  her 
wishes ;  and  even  Peggy  was  subdued  to  defe- 
rential silence. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  her,  Mike," 
she  said  to  her  husband.  ^^  Why  she  even  paid 
the  priest ;  and  I  can't  think  she  has  any  great 
notion  of  Harry  himself — for  she  never  spakes 
of  him '' 

"  Augh  r  replied  Mike;  who  seldom  ven- 
tured an  observation  in  the  presence  of  his  elo- 
quent wife. 

'^  Can  you  come  at  the  knowledge  of  her 
mind,  Mike — ^you  used  to  be  purty  cute  ?* 

This  was  an  extraordinary  compliment^  and 
Mike  looked  astonished,  while  he  replied,  ^^  She's 
just  something  above  the  common." 

"  Aughy  ye  great  gaby,  what  news  you  bring 
us !-— sure  I  knew  that  myself." 

'-  Well !"  replied  the  husband,  in  a  tone  be- 
tween meekness  and  defiance ;  **  since  ye're  so 
knowing,  I  wish  ye'd  know  how  to  let  me 
alone  r 

Peggy  snatched  from  his  hand  the  pipe  he 
was  in  the  acst  of  putting  to  bis  lips,  and  plac- 
ing it  in  her  own  mouth,  exclaimed,  **  111  tell 
you  wbftt  it  1%  MiIm^  FU  put  up  with  none  of 
yoartyrttnUng^  so  go  to  bed,  and  hould  yef 


get  a  wink  o'  sleep,  i 
quiet,  sis  I,  and  that  n 

Mike  was  very  dif 
ordinary  husbands :  hi 
to  be  sure  he  had  sei 
prenticeship  to  the  mo; 
— and  as  she  never  id] 
or  felt  peaceably  inclin 
dered  at  if  he  was  well 
obedience. 

"  Moyna  I  what  di«j 
inquired  the  poor  suffc 
self  up  in  bed. 

"  Four,"  replied  Mo 

*'  Not  so  much,  did 
Moyna,  I  had  a  dream 
shall  die  at  dx.  I  hi 
Pe^^  last  night,  that  1 
four  hours  more,  but 
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lead  you  into  heaven/  she  says,  ^  away  from 
the  world,'  she  says.  ^  When  the  clock  strikes 
six,  let  the  window  be  opened,  and  be  ready, 
and  you^U  see  ray  shadow  waiting  for  you  in 
the  sky  I'  And,  Moyna,  it  was  on  the  tip  of 
my  tongue  to  ask  her  about  Harry,  but  she 
was  gone.  Moyna,  I  must  tell  you  now, 
though  I  never  did  before,  of  the  reason  of 
Harry''s  leaving  Liverpool." 

"  No,  no — I  know  it,"  she  replied.  '*  Do 
not  think  of  that  now.  I  knew  all  about  it 
from  Miss  Dalrymple.  And  I  know  what  the 
gentlemen  offer  to  do ;  and  if  I  should  see  him, 
he  shall  learn  it  all.  Put  the  world  and  its 
concerns  far  from  you  now.  Shall  I  send  again 
for  the  priest?" 

^*  Moyna,  it  is  easy  to  say  put  the  world's 
concerns  from  one ;  but,  Moyna,  you  have 
never  been  a  mother.  To  leave  him  in  pros- 
perity would  have  been  hard — to  leave  him  in 

this    uncertainty O    Moyna,    Moyna  I     I 

cannot  pluck  my  heart  from  off  him."  She 
remained  silent  for  some  time,  and  then  said» 
**  The  morning  is  passing  fast,  and  I  have  not 
thanked  nor  blessed  you.  To  know  that  all 
the  time,  and  never  to  hurt  me  by  it !  O 
Moyna  1  if  I  oould  go  on  my  knees  to  you  1 
would,  to  ask  you,  if  my  poor  boy  ever  should 
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come  in  your  way,  to  spake  kint 
let  him  see  your  heart  as  he  once 
would  have  saved  him  from  whai 
into.     Fm  sure  he  loves  you  still.' 

•*  No,  no — that  is  all  past«     I  b 
sidering  your  son  my   friend — I  w 
the  same  belief.     Whatever  I  tmgl 
I    am  certainly  unfitted    now  to 
Regard  him  I  ever  shall,  but " 

"  There,  there/'  interrupted  tl 
spark  of  her  former  pride  rekini 
her.  "  You  need  not  spake  the 
not  want  to  hear  him  refused  by  ) 
added,  '*  by  any  one.  No  more  afa 
holv  cross !  that  I  should  be  so  p 
die,  far  away  from  the  graves  of 
— to  die,  among  strangers — to  < 
a  hand  I  loved  to  close  my  eyes — U 

Moyna,   unable  any   longer  to 
feelings  burst  into  tears. 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  the  misera 
with  a  total  alteration  of  manner  \ 
I  not  a  wretched  woman !  to  draw  U 
eyes  whose  bames  have  wanned 
me,  when  there  was  no  other  wan 
near?  Forgive  me,  darlint;  bu 
may  not  forgive  me  as  soon  as  you 
that  I  had  thought  less  of  the  ^ 
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than  I  did  !  Now  that  the  pitcher  is  emptied, 
I  see  how  much  was  wasted !  Oh,  Moyna, 
Moyna !  if  I  could  have  looked  upon  him 
once  more;  If  I  could  only  know  that  I 
wouldn't  be  cast  into  the  earth  like  a  dog, 
without  one  belonging  to  me  to  walk  at  my 
head  ;  and  maybe  the  boords  of  my  coffin  too 
thin  to  keep  out  the  red  worms,  and  the 
hungry  things  that  watch  to  feast  upon  the 
dead  I  I,  that  lived  independent,  to  think  that 
my  bones  should  have  to  thank  an  English 
parish  for  a  shroud  !'* 

*'  No,  no— do  not  disturb  yourself  about 
that,**  said  Moyna.  ^*  I  will  not  suffer  it — I 
will  provide  all  that  may  be  necessary:  and, 
sure,  at  the  year*s  end,  God  will  not  let  me  be 
the  poorer,  because  I  laid  out  some  of  what 
he  gave  me  in  the  way  He  would  desire.  Sure, 
you  neednH  look  high  about  it,  ma^am  ;  you've 
done  me  a  deal  of  justice,  and  made  me  con- 
tented with  myself,  and  think  I've  done  my 
duty ;  and  the  God  that  hears  me  knows  it's 
the  truth  Fm  telling,  when  I  say,  that  if  He. 
had  spared  you,  I  would  have  rejoiced  to'  be 
aUe  to  let  you  want  for  nothing,  all  as  if  I 
had  belonged  to  you  by  the  law ;  but  the  law 
of  IdndneM  is  far  before  any  other.  And  so 
tkm  TCir  eoDtenti  and  anything  you  leave  with 

TOL.   III.  X 
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mc  to  do,  I  will — anything  but  the  a 
would  swear  to  it,  only  that  you  always 
even  long  ago,  that  Moyna  Rodents  wor 
truth." 

The  church  clock  chimed  five. 

"  God  reward  you — I  can't,"**  said  the 
woman ;  ^^  my  sight  grows  dim,  and  I 
but  an  hour  to  live.  A-weary  on  this  ci 
limb !  I  feel  as  if  I  could  sit  up  and 
move,  only  for  it ;  but  it  drags  me  dc 
down  to  the  grave !  Oh !  it's  been 
torture,  but  I  feel  no  pain  ofitnow,  ooi 
weight.*** 

The  minutes  of  the  time  that  followed 
to  Moyna  as  hours.  Mrs.  O^Reardon  b 
restless,  impatient,  wandering ;  intead  of  1 
strength  or  consciousness,  she  appeare 
gain  both.  Yet  her  voice,  which  she 
unceasingly,  was  as  a  voice  from  the  i 
chre ;  and  her  face,  of  which  every  featur 
been  changed  by  pain,  was  as  the  £mx 
corpse  rising  in  its  ghastliness  from  the  f 
It  would  be  right  and  useful  for  the  gaj 
thoughtless  to  watch  for  an  hour  by  the  d 
bed.  We  may  think  and  read  of  such  tl 
but  we  must  see  them  to  understand  their te 

I  had  hardly  numbered  fourteen  nmi 
when,  at  the  request  of  a  dear  and  hooi 
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relative,  I  sat,  during  a  short  warm  night  in 
June,  (the  last  of  her  living  nights,)  by  her 
bedside.  She  had  been  a  woman  of  singular 
beauty,  and  of  strong  imagination  and  aflec- 
tions;  to  look  upon,  she  was  the  most  magni< 
ficeot  person  I  ever  saw — to  converse  with,  the 
most  interesting — and  her  wild,  warm  genero- 
sity of  disposition  made  her,  though  born  in 
another  land,  the  beloved  and  venerated  of  a 
true-hearted  peasantry,  whose  interests  were  to 
her  as  her  own.  Her  youth  had  long  been 
passed,  still  she  was,  oh '.  how  beautiful ! 
They  said  that  she  was  dying,  and  I  remem- 
ber feeling  my  flesh  creep,  and  yet  keeping  my 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  marble  features,  watching 
to  see  death  come.  A  love  for  flowers  had 
been  one  of  the  darling  passions  of  her  life, 
and  while,  es  I  thought,  she  slept — ^just  as  the 
sun  tinted  the  morning  cloud* — I  stole  to  the 
flower-garden,  and  gathered  niy  Ispful  of  bright 
summer  flowers — roses,  and  heliotropes,  and 
myrtle,  and  snow-white  lilies— and,  retuming, 
placed  them  on  her  pillow,  and  near  her  long 
fingers,  which  were  spread  upon  the  coverlit. 
She  opened  her  eyes,  looked  at  me  and  at  the 
llowiirt,  and  smiled;  and  then  I  remember 
ihnddering,  while  I  gaied,  to  tee  the  fixed 
waA  glued  txprtaikm  oi  tbow  open  eyeii  and 
I  2 


lyraiit  in  nis  terrors,  am 
ofli-red,  ftrvcnl  and  ft 
having  suffered  as  6he  ha 
the  d oath-struggle  might 
glel — there  was  none! 
ne!t!>— the  calm,  the  deep, 
at  once,  when  her  departi 
hy  ihc  wail  of  the  serva 
groans  of  a  bereaved  hi 
and  sage  in  that  brief  1 
though  years  have  pas: 
and  marble  features  star 
I  feel  my  blood  creep  col 
as  it  did  in  those  well-i 
Oh  !  a  death-bed,  whethe 
can  never  be  forgotteD  I  T 
into  eternity  is  indeed  fea 
to  those  who  have  neither 
liopi',  to  show  them  what  t 
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dying  woman  raised  herself  from  her  pallet — 
stretched  her  clasped  hands  towards  them — 
exclaimed  "  There !  there :"  sunk  back,  and 
expired. 

Her  life,  like  the  lives  of  many  of  her  coun- 
try, had  been  excited  and  stormy ;  and  so  was 
her  death  !  Moyna  Roden  performed  her  pro- 
mise faithfully 

Several  years  passed,  and  Moyna  heard  noth- 
ing of  Harry,  She  had  prospered  exceed- 
ingly; she  had  visited  her  home,  contributed 
to  the  comforts  of  her  family,  and,  if  truth 
must  be  told,  lingered  in  the  lane  and  wept 
bitterly  at  the  stile  where  she  and  Harry 
parted.  Her  mistress  had  bequeathed  her  a 
handsome  legacy,  but  she  could  not,  after  the 
habits  acquired  in  England,  return  and  dwell 
with  her  own  people.  Her  heart  yearned 
towards  those  to  whom  she  owed  so  much, 
and  her  fidelity  and  truth  secured  her  a  sin- 
cere welcome  when  she  re-entered  their  house- 
hold. 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  her  cheerful  voice 
and  observe  her  kindly  care.  The  young 
ladies  looked  up  to  her  in  all  household 
matters^  as  a  second  mother ;  and  Moyna  was 
an    acknowledged    treasure.     Why  she  never 


maiu.  sne  nati  not  seei 
Peggy  for  some  time,  thou 
vogetated  in  the  Fulbam 
she  labour,  poor  creature,  u 
the  curse  of  early  habits  ho^ 
prevented  her  risiDg  either  i 
intellectual  scale.  Her  faui 
receiving  fire  times  the  su 
in  Ireland,  yet  living  but  1: 
their  ono  land.  Spendin 
finery,  and  nothing  upoD  c 
some,  not  respected  by  any, 
family  were  precisely  the  » 
that  Miss  Marti neau  woi 
illustrate  the  evils  of  a\ 
exactly  such  as  I  would  ra 
because  I  could  say  but  lil 
tage.  It  ia  impossible  to 
morally  worse  than   low  I 
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wait  for  her  one  Sunday  evening,  at  the  hour 
she  usually  went  to  church. 

'*  God  save  you  kindly !"  exclaimed  her 
cracked  voice,  as  Moyna  came  to  where  she 
was  leaning  against  a  post,  her  arms  folded  in 
her  Sunday  red  shawl,  her  bonnet  flattened  by 
the  pressure  of  market-baskets,  into  a  shape 
peculiar,  I  believe,  to  basket-women ;  and  one 
foot  resting  upon  the  other, — the  established 
lounging  position  of  Irish  peasants.  ^*  God 
save  you  kindly — my  eyes  are  wore  out  of 
my  head  watching  that  gate  P' 

**  Oh,  Peggy  I  why  did  you  not  ring  and  ask 
for  me  r" 

"  Ax  at  a  house  like  yon,  for  you  ?  Augh, 
Miss  Moyna,  I  know  better  than  that;  keep 
your  distance^  says  the  moss-rose  to  the  black- 
berry, when  he  called  her  cousin !" 

Moyna  smiled ;  she  had  learned  that  to  argue 
to  any  good  purpose  with  an  Irish  peasant,  wit 
becomes  a  necessary  auxiliary  to  wisdom— 
laugh  with  them,  or  cause  them  to  laugh, 
and  you  carry  your  point ;  but  as  for  cold, 
quiet  Teaaon,  they  know  how  to  turn  your 
gravest  truths  into  a  jest,  and  unless  you  are 
prepared  with  a  skilful  jest  in  exchange,  wit 
overturns  poor  wisdom.  Moyna  was  not  in  a 
witty  huBiMir,  so^  as  I  have  said,  she  only 
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smiled,    and    waited    Peggy^s     coinmun 
which  (she  judged  rightly)  would  not 
coming. 

^^  I    took  a  turn  to   the   strong-box 
City,  to  see  a  neighbour's  child  that  th 
have  cotcht  just  for  nothing,  and  who 
think    I    saw    there?"    she    inquired, 
eagerly  at  Moyna. 

Moyna  Roden  felt  as  if  a  thunderh 
fallen  at  her  feet.     She  never  met  Peg 
past  scenes  and   past  events  were   not 
to  her  mind;  and  now,  though  she  n 
reply,  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
the  woman  that  she  was  understood. 

**  Sure  enough,"  she  continued,  "t 
was — lonely  and  proud,  as  if  he  was  s 
on  the  top  of  Carrickbum,  wid  no  com 
but  the  clouds." 

**  To  come  to  this,"  murmured  poor 
with    ill-suppressed    agitation ;    ^Mo   c 
this — he   that    was   so   high   in   his  mi 
notions,  to  come  to  this !" 

"  Aigh   e  voya !    sure    there^s    no 
one's  luck,"  exclaimed  Peggy^  for  the  I: 
as  great  fatalists  as  the  Turks.     **  It  wai 
him,  so  it  was,  poor  boy,  from  the  first." 

"  Of  course  you  did  not  make  yourself 
to  him,^  said  Moyna ;  her  natural  ddic 
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volting  at  the  idea  of  the  prying  eyes  of  one  so 
coarse  ant)  common  penetrating  his  distress. 

"  In  coorse  I  did  though^why  shouldn't  I  ? 
*  Masther  Harry,'  sis  I,  goin'  up  to  him, '  I'm 
above  all  pride,'  I  sis,  '  and  give  me  your 
hand,'  I  sis,  *  all  as  one  as  if  you  wam't  here,' 
I  SIS.  My  dear,  he  turned  as  black  as  me 
brogue  when  it's  clean,  (savin'  yer  presence,) 
and  afther  a  minute,  as  red,  and  thin  as  white 
— and  I  was  goin'  to  turn  away,  whin  he  held 
out  his  hand — Oh,  dear  I  oh,  dear !  it's  little 
we  know  what's  before  us." 

"  Little,  indeed,"  groaned  Moyna. 

"  Why  the  Lord  save  us,"  ejaculated  Peggy, 
"  I  wouldn't  have  tould  you  on  the  suddeut,  if 
I'd  ha'  thoaght  it  would  turn  you  that  colour, 
misB,  honey !" 

*'  Go  on,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  quite  well 
now." 

"  Af^ber  a  bit,"  resumed  the  gossip,  "  he 
toiild  Die  how  the  momin'  he  left  the  Crown 
— that  unlucky  day — he  found  out  a  relation 
ofbh  tnother'a  at  Woolwich;  and,  from  all  I 
could  ptber,  I  think  he  led  him  to  no  good — 
but  he'*!  very  cloie.  He  writ  hcnne  after  a 
tim^  and  heard  from  there  the  news  that  his 
miDtiMf  WAS  dead;  and,  would  ye  believe,  he 
mM  dw  tii6bght  of  ha  death  was    a  great 
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relief  to  his  mind.  By  that  I  judged  he  hod 
a  dale  of  trouble,  to  rejoice  that  one  he  d 
so  much  was  gone  out  of  the  world !  but, 
dear,  he  knew  notbin'  of  tlie  purticklen 
I  tould  him." 

"  You  surely,"  interrupted  Moyoa,  int 
of  deep  feeling,  "  did  not  tell  bim  of  his 
ther'fl  distress?" 

"  Fais  I  did — make  yer  mind  easy — 1 
ninted  him  into  ererylhing  about  ber  por 
and  your  goodness,  and " 

"  My  God,  my  God,  Peggy  •'  how  « 
you  be  bo  lost  to  every  feeling  of  propriety  '■ 

"  Propriety  !"  repeated  Peggy,  bristliag 
an  angry  cat.  "  Propriety,  Uin  Ho; 
Tve  been  a  vartuous,  boneat,  hard-wori 
woman  all  my  life,  and  niver  heard  a  i 
said  against  my  proiwiety  or  dcecDey  befi 
and  niver  look*t  to  it  from  you." 

"  You  misundentand  me,  F^^y.  I V 
that  you  must  have  wounded  Harrj^iiA 
•aid  Moyna, anxiou*  tnavevt  (be  aMna- ' 
Wounded  his  feelingB !  Faix,  I  wish 
his  worst  wound — sure,  he's  voando 
ic  arm  !  Oh,  thin,  don't  look  so  down. 
sorry  for  hiui ;  only  it  was  nothing  U 
aahatncd  of  after  all — a  scrimmage  with  I 
of  tliute  dirty  |mUcc  below   BInckwalU  a1 
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some  smuggling.  I  heard  from  one  who  knows, 
that  he  and  his  relation  did  more  smuggling 
along  the  coast  o'  Kent  and  the  Frinch  coast, 
than  any  ten.  *'  If  that's  all/  sis  I,  *  he*8 
shown  a  dacent  spirit  to  the  last ;  there^s  no* 
thing  in  that  to  disgrace  any  gentleman,  as 
youM  say  yourself,  if  you  knew  onything  of 
Connamara.^  ^  He  may  swing  for  it/  sis  the 
one  I  mean.  *  Plase  God,  no  V  sis  I ;  but  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  how  that  when  I  got  to  the 
end  of  my  story,  he  had  covered  his  face  with 
his  broad  hand,  and  his  grey  hair  (for  it's  as 
grey  as  my  own  now)  was  streaming  over  it, 
and  yet  I  saw  the  tears  raining  like  hail 
through  his  fingers.  '^  She  was  ever  an  angel,' 
sis  he ;  '  too  good  for  me,'  sis  he,  ^  and  God 
knew  it  As  you  know  where  she  lives,'  sis  he, 
'  take  her  this.'  He  drew  a  lock  of  hair,  which 
I  guessed,  from  the  colour,  was  your's,  from 
his  buasem,  and  parted  it  in  two  halves.  *  Give 
her  this,'  sis  he ;  *  she  will  mind  when  she  gave 
it  me,  and  she  will  see  also  that,  bad  as  I  have 
been,  I  have  taken  care  of  that  token.  Ax  her, 
for  the  lake  of  the  love  she  once  bore  me^  to 
oome  here  on  Monday  at  two ;  I  want  to  spake 
to  her  oDoe  more  in  this  world — I  dare  not 
bppe  to  meet  her  in  the  next  I'  Take  the 
}Wf$*  adsUid  Peggy:  ''see,  it^s  your  own/' 
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I  was  ashamed  of  the  discovery,  not  of  the  sin. 
I  found  my  mother's  relative  a  MofTer  at  the 
law,  yet  rich.  Long  have  we  carried  on  the 
traffic ;  but,  believe  me,  had  I  known  of  the 
uffer  my  poor  mother  bore,  I  would  not  now 
be  here.  My  character  was  gone — I  could  not 
Ktarve — I  could  not  beg — I  had  not  the  means 

to  reach  America  at  first Had  you  spoken 

to  me !" 

'*  I  did  not  see  you— how  could  you  think  I 
did  ?'  said  Moyna. 

"It  is  all  overnow,"  he  answered.  "The 
only  consolation  I  have  is,  that  though  my 
crime  is  illegal — there  is  no  meanness  amnected 
with  it — /  hbouredin  the  bold  free  trade  !" 

Moyna's  heart  was  filled  with  pity  for  his 
misfortunes.  **  Thank  God  !*  she  whispered 
to  herself,  as  he  traced  his  errors  back  to  their 
great  origin,  "  he  sees  it  now ;" — but  his  coo- 
duding  sentence  forced  her  back  to  the  belief 
**  that  it  is  easier  to  ride  a  dolphio  through  the 
sea  than  uproot  the  false  pride  wHidi  growi 
with  Irish  growth,  and  strengthens  with  Irish 
strengtb."  He  fancied  he  had  grown  humble: 
no — be  had  cmly  been  unfortunate.  His  raoMi* 
was  convinced — his  Jhdmgt  remained  untub< 
dued. 

"  Jjtt  us  not  talk  of  the  past,"  munnural 


night,  three  of  us  hav 
Ay,  you  may  scan  the  wa 
we  shall  overstep  them  .' 
England  for  ever  !  Will 
escape."  She  turned  aw, 
"  I  know  you  will — I  knt 
entrusted  you  with  my 
prayers — my  gratitude  p 
He  could  not  finish  hii 
pressed  her  purse  into  bis 
he  had  not  time  to  return 
The  nest  morning  she  1 
— watching  like  a  poor  cri 
to  hear  the  news.  It  was 
were  talking  at  the  comet 
daring  attempt  of  three 
from  Newgate.  One  go 
retaken— one,  whote  arm 
from  off  the  wall,  and  i 
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"  Let  me  have  that  body,  that  I  may  bury 
it,"  said  Moyna  to  the  keeper. 

"  Was  he  your  husband,  or  your  brother  ?" 

She  could  not  reply — her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  rigid  form  and  features  to  which  her  heart 
had  clung — through  evil  report  and  good  re- 
port. 

*'  She  was  here  yesterday,"  observed  one  of 
the  turnkeys ;  ^*  and  when  she  was  gone,  I 
heard  him  say,  ^  she  was  the  only  friend  he 
had  in  the  whole  world !''' 

She  buried  him  in  his  mother's  grave  ! — and 
a  blue  slate  slab  has  simply  this  record 


H. 
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BOCHER*  OF  RED.GAP  LANE. 


It  was  a  clear,  cool,  calm  evening  in  the  month 
of  April — an  Irish  April — that  weeps  more 
and  smiles  less  than  an  English  one  ;  —  the 
grass  was  a  brilliant  greenery,  such  as  hath 
won  for  my  poor  country  the  title  of  ^^  Emerald 
Isle  ;'^  and  its  brightness  was  increased  by  those 
judicious  contrasts  in  which  nature  so  much 
delights.  The  meadows  at  either  side  of  the 
lane,  leading  to  the  Red-6ap«  were  starred  with 
daisies,  white  and  pearl-like,  their  petals  spread- 
ing around  their  yellow  eyes  that  gazed  up- 
wards, delighting  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  which 
had  called  them  into  existence ; — ydlow  tufts 
of  kugfaing  butteiHsups  stood  op  with  greater 
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pretcTision  than  their  snowy  nuiphbo 
much  as  they  might  be  some  half-ic 
a  distinction  in  which  they  vainly  glor 
lesser  celandine  opened  millions  of  its 
beneath  the  sheltered  thickets  of  tl 
furze ;  nod  though  you  saw  them  not 
that  \nolets  were  here — even,  as  a  j 
amongst  us,  sings,  where 

"  the  earth 

Sends  up  a  pleasant  smell,  and  the  dry 
Are  lifted  b;  the  grass." 

There  were  thousands  of  those  flowi 
the  broken  hedge-rows  that  skirted  tfa 
lane,  and  you  might  se^  if  at  all  ac 
with  the  localities  of  the  place,  wherv 
green  herbs  minf^led,  in  all  the  varietie 
and  robin-run-t he-hedge,  with  the  palt 
and  hroad-leaved  primrose ;  you  nti 
too,  just  by  holding  back  that  wreath 
plum  bloBsoiD,  the  cunning  nest  of  tbi 
hammer,  with  its  pale  purple  ^gs; 
more  interesting,  the  dear  rofain's  i 
known  by  the  brown  withered  IcftTta  i 
piles  around  him,  doubtlen  to  xmafaid 
ing  ichool-boy  of  his  long  and  mtui 
labour  for  the  babes  ot  the  wood.  ^ 
the  fame  of  that  good  deed  ia  hii .  t^ 
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buckler,  but  in  Ireland  we  have  a  hoh'er  legend . 
— When  our  Saviour  was  suffering,  the  robin, 
it  is  said,  hovered  near  the  cross  to  manifest 
his  affection  and  duty  to  the  Son  of  God  ;  he 
kept  close  to  him  unto  the  end,  and  when  the 
Lord's  side  was  pierced,  some  of  the  holy  blood 
sprinkled  the  robin''s  breast,  and  the  precious 
symbol  was  permitted  to  remain  thereon  as  a 
record  of  his  fidelity. 

There  are  but  few  forest-trees  in  this  my 
landscape ;  two  only,  stunted  ones,  yonder,  still 
quite  bare  of  leaf ;  but  in  the  tallest  there  is  a 
magpie'^R  nest,  like  a  huge  cone  of  thorns,  and 
the  airy  monkey-birds,  its  proprietors,  are,  brim 
full  of  mischief,  careering  and  scamping  over 
fields  and  meadows,  and  frequently  disputing 
his  meal  of  potatoes  with  the  Bocher^s  solitary 

P'g- 

It  is  impossible  justly  to  describe  the  fresh- 
ness of  that  evening  hour,  as  two  young  girls 
met  at  the  commencement  of  the  lane  we  have 
endeavoured  briefly  to  mark  out.  One  came 
over  a  stile  leading  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road,  and  her  rosy  feet  were  moistened  with 
the  dev  npon  which  she  had  been  treading. 
The  nudden  waa  brown  and  comely,  with  a 
bright  black  eye^  and  a  smiling  lip ;  her  linaey- 
woobey  petticoat  was  rather  of  the  shortest, 


Bcron  the  rami  toward 
whoK  deportment  mi  n 
rather,  than  her  own,  an 
(if  the  loudest,  exclainHH 

"Wfll,  .Miss  Ally— t 
aflei-  all ; — now  if  that 
with  your  quiet  aay-f;* 
take  iHi,  they  are  ever  iij 
— as  (iliaMint  as  a  siimn 
Ixxly's  thinking  of  it : 
what  ails  you  now  ? — wli 
— antl  nuhmly  ever  had  1 
to  tlic  Dochor  of  the 
cheek." 

TIiG  person  the  lively 
was  evidently  of  a  rank 
not  exactly  a  lady,  hiit 
l>easant  an<l  absolute  ^ 
of  a  gentleman  farmer— 
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Irisliinan,  in  whom  there  was  an  exaggeration 
both  of  the  faults  and  the  perfections  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  birth-right  (and,  to  coin  a 
word,  the  birth-curse)  of  his  countrymen.  Alice 
was  his  only  child  ;  and,  as  his  wife  died  in 
giving  her  birth,  she  was  committed  to  the  fos- 
terage of  Ellen  Boyle's  mother,  who  performed 
her  duty  admirably,  and  bestowed  almost  as 
much  affection  upon  Alice  Dizney^s  upon  her 
own  turbulent,  troublesome  daughter,  whom 
she  declared,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart, 
**  rolicked  the  life  out  of  the  country,  and 
never  picked  up  a  morsel  of  gentility  from  the 
darlint  foster-sister,  who,  with  all  her  beauty 
and  all  her  goodness,  was  as  mild  as  new  milk, 
and  a  pattern  to  rich  and  poor  on  account  of 
her  behaviour.'' 

Ellen  laughed  at  her  mother  and  all  besides, 
and)  sooth  to  say,  appeared  steady  to  no  one 
thing  except  her  affection  for  *^  Miss  Alicc^" 
for  whom  she  was  ready  at  any  time  to  sacri- 
£ce  aU  her  whims  and  caprices,  and  indeed 
they  were  not  a  few. 

^*  Did  you  wait  long,  Miss  Alice?" 
"  No,  EUeD,  not  long ;  and  yet  I  think  I 
must  have  been  here  some  time,  too,  for  the 
sun  ii  sidking — la  almost  sunk — and  wheu  I 
he 


.vc   of 
J .    bat 


-  WrfU  Ella> ^' 

*  Thar  Hn*t  an  hi 
nuke  bal  I  kscrw  it  b 
«  rigfcl  if  it  imil  WTO 
to  lum  in  Machree.  al 

"  What,  Ellen,  occi 
ti^  SUchm  into  the 
btr  f— fou  <haU  mtct 

*>  I  dido't  Mjr,  did 
urnhig  her  ioJ^^^ 

"Not  »«fl^^H 
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bohrecn^  where  the  lime-tree  grows  green,  and 
I  get  such  fine  blackberries  for  my  little  bro- 
ther  '^ 

"  At  this  season,  Ellen  ?•* 

'*  Ah,  don't  be  too  hard  upon  us  entirely 
and  you  with  a  bachelor  of  your  own ;  or  at 
father^s  dinner-time  —  indeed  you  need  not 
laugh ;  ever  since  I  hurt  my  arm  helping  widow 
Brady  to  bind  her  bresnaugh,*  I  havVt  the 
strength  of  an  infant  in  it ;  and  the  boy  only 
comes  to  carry  father''s  dinner  to  him  by  reason 
of  my  poor  arm — sorra  a  taste  of  pity  mother 
has  for  it.  Ah,  Miss  Ally,  it^s  well  for  you — 
you  have  no  mother  to  bother  and  hinder  ye 
at  every  hand's  turn  as  mine  does  me ** 

**  Now  do  I  pray  God,**  interrupted  Alice 
Dizney^  with  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling  much 
at  variance  with  her  usual  gentleness,  "  that 
he  has  not  heard  the  saying  you  have  just  said 
in  your  foolishness,  Ellen ;  for  sure  the  penance 
would  be  hard  that  could  take  it  out  Well 
for  me,  is  it,  that  I  have  no  mother? — well  for 
Die  that  I  have  no  one  to  teach  me  as  a  woman 
what  I  flun  to  think  and  do  I — well  for  me  that 
no  mothei'a  kias  ever  blessed  my  lips  I — ^weli 
lor  me  that  no  niother's  prayer  ever  whispered 
its  waj  to  God's  throne  fiir  me  in  healtb  or  in 

*  Bundk  of  stiskiL 
VOL.  in.  K 
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colour  to  yer  cheek,  or  the  cheerful  bate  in 
your  heart, — and  you  to  say  youVe  alone  in 
your  counthry  !  Oh,  take  back  the  word,  dar- 
ling, or  my  bosom  will  burst  open  with  the 
sorrow  to  think  of  your  evenin*  death  to  your- 
self, and  you  looking  such  a  beauty  intirely  in 
that  blue  moreno  that  Miss  JefFers  wanted  to 
say  was  English  till  I  taught  her  the  differ. 
Oh  hould  up  your  heart,  if  it  was  only  for  the 
sake  of  him  T — and  Ellen,  with  admirable  tact, 
which  after  all  is  nothing  more  than  the  essence 
of  kindliness  flavoured  by  a  little  art,  seized 
the  hand,  which  hung  listlessly  amid  the  folds 
of  the  "  blue  moreno,^  and  pressed  her  finger 
upon  a  thin  plaiting  of  gold, — a  simple  ring 
which  girded  the  fair  Alice's  finger.  The  mute 
appeal  produced  some  effect ;  the  fair  girl  raised 
her  hand,  gazed  wistfully  on  the  token,  sighed, 
shook  her  head,  and  then,  without  another 
word,  proceeded  down  Red-Gap  Lane  towards 
the  Bocher^s  dwelling.  No  silent  fairy  pre- 
sided at  Ellen's  birth.  She  could  not  hold  her 
tongue,-  -  could  not  understand  tranquillity ; 
and,  while  Alice  walked  quietly  along,  she  kept 
up  B  tort  of  running  chatter ;  or,  rather,  talked 
to  henelf,  or  to  anything  she  encountered,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate.  Her  spirits  were  perpe- 
tliallj  bubbling  up, — boiling  over, — and  she 

k8 
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could  not  command  them.  Her  foster- sister 

citumitv  was  a  matter  both  of  annoyance  and 

dolence  to  her,  and  after  in  Tain  endeaTourii 

draw  her  into  conversation,  she  would  excli 

"  Hey,  my  grief !    Miss  Alice,  honey, 

a   mortal   pity  you   can't  rouse  yer   hear 

like,  instead  of  letting  it  be  down   so.     1 

to  be  sure,  if  there  isn't  the  very  same 

hare  the  Bocher  tamed  the  year  of  the 

frost  !  I*d  lay  anything  for  all  his  hoppir 

careless  there  in  the  clover,   he's   been   < 

yon  at  the  ould  man's  parsley   which   he  I 

a -purpose   for  his   bit   rabbits.     Sure  it^ 

world's  wonder  the  dale  of  small  live  thinj 

has    about   his   cabin.     And    sure    that's 

wonderful  cabin, — a  wonder  in  itself  as  a 

may  say :  every  morsel  of  wood  in  it  (an< 

as  good  as  all  wood,  elaubered  over  with  i 

is  fmm  the  wild  sea-drift  pieces  of  boards 

foreign  parts  that   he   gathered    himself 

along  the  sea-shore  after  a  storm  and   wi 

and   the  like,  and  then  builded    them   ii 

house :  and  I  heard  that  the  very  mud  a 

walls    he   sprinkled    with   holy-water,— i 

was  a  sin,  to  be  sure,  though  the  priest  < 

heed    it.      He^s    a    wonderful     man    en 

that    same    Bocher;   and    has   more  cnit 

than  e'er  a  fairy  man  in  the  three    couv 
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and  more  skill  in  cows,  and  tossing  cups,  and 
reading  stars  than  e'er  another ;  and  a  surpris- 
ing hand  at  taming  horses :  almost  as  good  as 
*  The  Whisperer'  that  you  couldn't  but  hear 
tell  of,  that  went  into  the  stable  with  Major 
Claper^s  horse,  Lightning,  that  no  man  ever 
put  saddle  on ;  and,  having  fastened  the  door 
and  everybody  out,  whispered  one  or  two 
sacrets  into  the  animaPs  ear,  which  set  the 
baste  a  trembling,  and  in  a  lather  of  foam,  so 
that  the  horse  that  went  in  a  devil  came  out  a 
saint,  and,  what's  more  wonderful,  never  turned 
devil  again, — only  like  a  lamb,  for  innocence 
and  play/' 

"  And  what  were  the  secrets  ?"  inquired 
Alice,  half-roused  to  attention  by  the  mention 
of  a  very  extraordinary  person,  whose  power 
oi  taming  the  fiercest  horse,  without  any  appa- 
rent coercion,  and  that  within  a  very  limited 
space  of  time,  was  well  known  throughout  Ire- 
land ;  "  and  what  were  the  secrets  ?^ 

**AhI  catch  a  weazel  asleep,"  laughed 
EUen,  ddighted  that  the  spell  seemed  broken 
when  the  silent  spoke — *'  Catch  a  weasel 
ailrcp'  be  waa  as  carefuly  maybe  more  care* 
flil«..«f  hia  sBcrets  thao  even  young  ladies  of 
ihairlove;'  ha  waa  dose-mouthed*  and,  barring 
At^ihonesi  mhx  let  on  to  any  living  morUl 
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wbat  the  sacret  was;  &ure  it's  buritid 
in  the  grave  now,  where  it  will  tcmai 
Miss  Alice,  I  wouldn't  hare  a  tacn 
sort  for  the  world :  I  don't  like  ' 
hang  about  the  lip3  like  a  cobweb- 
the  tongue  like  a  lump  of  lead — and 
is,  that  whenever  I  know  a  sacret 
creepin',  creepin'  up  my  throat,  aud 
me  (ill  it  gets  out.  Sure  the  comfor 
having  it  to  tell — it  makes  a  body  f 
body,  so  it  does— ye'r  sure  to  have  thi 
ner  io  the  house,  for  the  first  news.^ 

"  What  an  excellent  person  you  a 
a  secret  to  !"  observed  Alice. 

"  Troth  an'  I  am,  if  you  knew  but 
leave  off  now,  for  you're  laughing  at  i 
that  as  plain  as  anything ;  honour  brigl 

couldn't    keep  a  saerct   if  needful ■ 

how   uneasy   it   would   make   me.     J 
Alice,   you    don't   do    me    justice, 
don't,  nor   never   did,  so  you   didn't 
your   father,  his  own  self,  questionec 

night " 

"  My  father  question  you,  Ellen  !'  t 
Alice,  really  alarmed  ;  "  what  could  n 
question  jou  about  ?" 

"  Indeed  then,  though   people  call  1 
om  Dizncy.and  say  he  has  no  joints  in 
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bone,  yet  I  fiad  him  a  very  civil  spoken  gen- 
tleman, and  mighty  sweet  at  times.  '  Pretty 
Nelly/   says  he^  after  I  had  made  my  curtsey, 

*  pretty  Nelly,  what  takes  you  so  often  to  Clough- 
iennabourn,  to  the  Post  Office  ?  have  you,  or  any 
belonging  to  you,  a  sweetheart  at  sea  ?''  '  No, 
sir,^  says  I ;  ^  No,  sir,'  says  I,  plump  to  him  at 
once,  and  looking  innocent-like  up  in  his  face. 

*  You're  a  mighty  pretty  girl  grown  intirely,' 
says  he.  '  Thank  ye  kindly,  sir,^  says  I, 
taking  the  word  out  of  his  mouth,  and  making 
another  curtsey,  ^  all  the  young  boys  do  be 
telling  me  so;  but  to  be  sure  your  honour's 
mind  is  a  great  deal  the  best,  on  account  of 
your  age  and  experience.'  Well,  he  seemed 
a  little  put  out  on  account  of  the  age,  which 
no  man  likes  to  be  tould  of  by  a  young  girl, 
but  still  he  was  too  'cute  to  be  put  off  with 
that.  ^  Fm  not  disputin^  the  boys'  taste,  Nelly, 
which  agrees  with  my  own,  but  maybe  there's 
not  many  of  them  would  give  you  this  ;*  and 
he  puts  a  bran  new  half-crown  piece  into  my 
hand ;  *  and  now,  Nelly,'  says  he,  ^  as  you 
are  a  staid  sober  girl,  and  often  with  my 
daughter — ^why — she's  not  very  well — and  if 
she  got  a  letter  from  foreign  parts  it  might 
dfatresB  her*-make  her  worse — and  I  should 
just  Hke  to  look  at  it  first— that's  alL*    *  Ay, 


tDharwritrag,  loMk  m 
stay  in  the  hmue  for  be 
Miu  Alice,  it*B  «s  thru 
girl  this  inomenl,  ns  ] 
ouUl  u-liite  gander  that 
of  was  going  past  wii 
pond  at  the  same  lime,  s 
tell  the  masther  on  nu 
wing,  and  screams  out 
he-he!  as  loud  aa  eve 
satisfied  with  that,  he  i 
and  hr  passing;  now 
Ally  ?  I  tuld  th<.'  lie. 
like  (thoiigh  I  didn't  tell 
— I  t()ld  the  lie,  and  soi 
that  brought  to  my  faci 
dnnib  tiling  showed  the 
thought  I'd  have  died 
seemed  so  quare-Hke  to 
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'*  Why  sure,  Miss  Alice,  you  are  not  going 
to  take  on  about  that !  Sorra  a  more  your 
father  got  out  of  me  So  you  see^  how- 

ever uneasy  it  makes  me,  I  eofi  keep  a  secret 
— sometimes.  Now,  darlint,  there's  tlie  smoke 
from  the  Bocher's  fire  curlin*  above  the  bushes 
^how  pretty  the  smoke  do  be  of  an  evening  I 
Somehow  of  a  morning  there's  nothing  in  it  — 
only  smoke ;  but  after  a  far  journey,  or  a  hard 
day's  work  in  the  fields,  the  sight  of  the  light, 
white  smoke  climbing,  without  e'er  a  ladder, 
into  the  sky  from  the  chimbley  of  my  own 
cabin,  always  makes  me  gay-hearted.'* 

^'  I  never  thought  your  heart  was  sad," 
replied  Alice,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
Bocher's  curiously  constructed  sheeling. 

^*  Och,  ma'am,"  replied  the  uncultivated 
peasant  girl,  "  every  hill  has  it's  hollow— and 
every  time  the  wave  rises  it  foils." 

No  philosopher  could  have  spoken  more 
to  the  purpose  on  the  changes  and  chances* 
the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  than  did  Ellen  in  her 
gimplicity. 

The  chimney  of  the  B jcher's  dwelling  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  once  a  mast — ^it 
was  whispered  that  it  had  really  been  the 
kottffwed mmatot  a  smuggling  vessel;  be  that 
as  it  amjf  sevend  birds  which  the  kindly  habits 

K  5 


witliout  rcaclitng  the  hai 
weie  the  tnud-nests  of 
and  the  thatch,  compos 
mingling  of  ru^es  and 
there  a  blue  slate  or  a  reC 
with  sparrows,  who,  whi 
holes,  had  scooped  them 
ncitts  of  hay,  lined  with  1 
I'ncli  pair — five  or  dx  w 
red,  in  the  hope  of  ki 
tribe,  which  no  natural! 
dreaded  would  becom 
noisy,  destructive  cbatte 
door  was  a  round  hole 
pigeons  to  go  in  and  < 
their  master's  afiectioas 
grunted  and  grubbed  i 
grey-faced  terrier,  whose 
in  some  rude  fray,  expos 
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one  eye  also  possessed  the  intelligence  of  two,  it 
was  8o  bright,  so  keen,  so  observant — no  vile 
rat,  no  stoat,  no  weazel,  neither  badger,  nor  cub 
fox,  could  escape  ^^  Fangs,**  that  is,  when  he 
thought  proper  to  exert  his  talents  and  industry 
for  their  destruction ;  but  he  was  not  always 
disposed  to  activity — he  suffered  from  the  in- 
roads of  time,  and  waged  but  little  war,  except 
indeed  that  occasionally  he  would  seize  on  an 
incautious  wild  rabbit,  never  meddling  with 
hares,  an  animal  his  master  took  under  his  own 
especial  protection,  and  Fangs  protected  all  his 
master  cared  for,  a  proof  of  canine  friendship 
which  man  would  do  well  to  imitate.  Fangs 
had  seen  Ellen  so  frequently  that  he  treated  her 
as  an  old  acquaintance,  moved  from  his  position, 
and  wagged  his  little  stumpy  tail  in  token  of  re- 
cognition. He  smelt  Alice's  hand,  and  seemed 
satisfied  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  hut  without  so  much  as  a  suspicious  growl ; 
and  as  she  bowed  her  head  in  compliance  with 
the  rules  prescribed  by  the  low  doorway,  the 
Bocher  from  within  cried,  or  rather  whispered 
out,  "  Asy — asy  —  turn  your  shadow  t'other 
way — there — there  asy — asy — or  you'll  fright 
her  off  ber  nest  My  dawshy  darlint  you  war — 
keep  still,  my  beauty— there  now — there  now — 
asy— aiy-*Nellyy  kjeep  guitej  will  you.     Well, 
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Nelly,  sure  I  am  there  was  a  cross  in  i 
tlie  iiiHlit  you  were  born,  for  it's  one  of  ni 
Bcalilsi  you  are.  Will  you,  and  her  tliat 
you,  just  keep  asy  till  I  settle  VoiirDeeD 
nest,  or  eliie  I'll  lay  the  udiiling  of  hert 
the  pair  of  you  ?" 

Thus  warned,  the  two  jyirls  stood 
thre^lihold,  Kllen  urn i ling,  and  even  maid 
faces  at  tlic  delay,  Alice  patiently  vraitiDf 
she  was  desired  to  enter,  while  the  DocIh 
tinued  lalkin;^  tu  his  favourite  pigeon, 
neen,  wlici  appeareil  to  have  a  way 
nun.  "It's  your  coming,  Nelly,  has  be 
ilie  l)ird !"  he  exclaimed  in  an  angry  tone, 
it''s  smalt  sense  and  worse  manners  you  In 
stand  there  making  faces  at  the  wise  n 
wise  he  be.  Ay,  stop,  now  that  you'ra 
out,  and  look  as  mild  as  new  milk.  Ah  1 
more  cunning  in  you  tfaan's  good  for  yoi 
way.  What  are  you  after  nowf  Ha 
got  anew  bachelor  and  sent  off  the  oulds 
have  you  lost  the  half  of  a  lucky  aizpen 
do  you  want  a  cup  toued,  (wheo  you  wai 
dune,  I'll  trouble  you  not  to  forget  to  bri 
tay,  as  you  did  last  time,)  or  da.  you  m 
find  out  whether  your  cujour  at  Uic  ooxt  ■ 
abould  be  blue  or  green? — to  ihinkof  < 
like  me,  aod  with  my  koowMge^  lMf»%q 
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about  such  things  by  a  pack  of  silly  wenches ! 
God  be  with  the  times,  when  those  well-born 
and  well-bred  came  to  the  lone  Bocher  of  the 
Red-gap,  to  know  of  wars,  and  signs,  and  life, 
and  death  !     Ah,  those  were  times !" 

"  Indeed,  then,  daddy,"  replied  the  mortified 
Ellen,  who  had  often  iMiasted  to  Alice  that  she 
was  one  of  the  Bocher's  prime  favourites,  *'  in- 
deed, then,  daddy,  though  you're  a  little  ])ut 
out  now,  I  can  tt'll  you,  that  many  a  girl  conies 
from  the  love  and  respect  she  has  for  yourself, 
and  only  that." 

"  Love.'"  screamed  the  Bocher,  irritated  at 
the  word,  "  love ! — love  for  me .' — What  giri 
ever  loved  rce!— ever  could  love  this — Ah! — 
ah  ! — ^love  a  crooked  back— a  lame,  disjointed 
leg,  and  a  wilfaered  arm— respect  too— no,  no — 
not  respect,  but  feur — sharp,  bitter  fear  V  He 
continued  muttering  and  murmuring  to  himself, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  his  invectives,  Voumeen, 
his  favourite,  escaped  from  his  assiduities,  and 
flew  almost  into  Alice's  bosom  ;  the  pretty 
white  creature  expanded  and  contracted  the 
drde  of  her  pink  and  glowing  eyes,  and  did  not 
wtem  at  all  inclined  to  leave  the  protection  she 
had  cboan,  and  the  Bocher,  as  he  came  forth  to 
seek  her,  Memed  both  pleased  and  surpriaed  to 
see  ber  there.    **  Oh,  Vouraeen,  Voumeen,"  he 
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i-xclaimed,  attempting  to  caress  the  bii 
madi:  believe  to  pock  at  his  finger  with  I 
soft  bill — "  there's  no  use  in  fighting 
natur,  her  own  two  eggs  were  broke  I 
lient,  and  I  wanted  to  give  her  two  othe 
she  knows  the  differ — she  knows  the 
You're  in  luck,  young  woman,  to  have 
pigeon  light  on  your  shoulder — you're  i 
luck — it's  a  blessed  omen.  Vourneeo, 
it's  long  till  you'd  go  to  that  brown- 
witch,  though  you  know  her  fast  enouj 
good  right  you  have  to  remember  her,  h 
of  the  feathers  she  pulled  out  of  your 
mischief," 

"  Law,  daddy  !  that  was  long  ago, 
had  but  small  sense." 

"  Small  sense !  small  sense !"  repett 
Bocher,  *'  as  if  you  ever  bad  any  othc 
now.  Mistress  Nelly,  just  because  you  b 
StiffTom  Dizneylast  night,about  bitdat 
letter  and  the  like,  you  think  you  have  a 
suppose,  to  walk  yourself  in  berCt  and 
yourself  up  in  my  chimney-comer,  and^f 
that  great  fly-trap  of  a  mouth  of  youra,  i 
down  every  word  said  by  Hiaa  Alice  to 
mt!  to  Miss  Alice ;  but  you  never  ir^  m 
in  your  life,  so  tramp  off  with  yomad 
Miss  Alice  and  I  talk  our  talk.* 
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"  You're  the  heart's  blood  of  an  ugly  baste, 
that  you  are  !"  exclaimed  Ellen  angrily — so 
much  in  anger  at  losing  her  anticipated  gossip 
that  she  forgot  her  fear  for  the  mysterious 
U(K*her ;  ^^  you're  an  ugly  baste,  daddy,  and  a 
mean  one  too,  for  throwing  the  dirty  drop  of 
tay  in  my  face  that  I  didn't  bring ;  and  as  it 
was  I  who  coaxed  Miss  Alice  here  for  your  ad- 
vice— like  a  fool  as  I  was — I'm  bound  to  take 
her  back,  lest  any  harm  should  happen  her, 
in  your  dirty  den,  with  your  beastices  and  your 
ugly  self." 

"  Oh,  you  are,  are  you  T  replied  the  Bocher, 
drawing  his  bushy  eye-brows  closely  together — 
so  closely  that  they  formed  a  complete  ledge  of 
thick  black  hair  across  his  forehead. 

"  I  am — she  sha''n't  stay  here — slie  shaVt — 
come  along*  Miss  Alice,  come  along/' 

The  JBocher,  without  £aying  another  word, 
seized  Ellen's  round,  red  arm  within  the  vic«- 
like  grasp  of  his  long  yellow  fingers,  and  elevat- 
ing himself  on  his  crutch,  so  as  to  bring  his 
mouth  on  a  level  with  her  ear,  he  whispered  one 
or  two  words  which  Alice  did  not  hear;  the 
effect,  however,  was  electrical  oo  her  companion, 
who,  from  being  more  than  rosy-red  from  pas- 
tioo,  grew  deadly  pale ;  the  cripple^i  lips  aepa- 
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rated,  antl  he   laughed   while  withdn 
grasp. 

"  Am  I  an  ugly  baste  oow,  Kllea  .'" 

"  No,  daddvi"  replied  the  girl  ti 
"  not  ugly,  not — at — all  ugly  ;   I  was  ji 

*'l>ki  I  throw  a  drop  of  dirty  lay 
Tocc,  Ellen  i" 

"  No,  air,  it  was  good — beautiful  U 
was ;  and  I  drank  it,  sir,  God  ble«s  ytn 

"  And  arc  you  afraid  now  to  leave  Mi 
wtlh  1I1C  and  my  beastices  i*^ 

"Law,   no,  sir  —  no,  dsddy  —  Dot 
they're  all  gentle  purty  dears,  and  th 
nice— clean — little — tidy  place !" 

"  Very  good,  Ellen,"  said  the  Bocl 
extending  liia  long  arm,  he  pointed  to  tl 
Ellen  understood  the  hint,  and  walked  a 

"  God  help  us  V  muttered  the  village 
he  shut  to  the  door  upoo  Alice  ud  h 
"  God  help  us!  how  easy  it  is  with  Uu 
to  blow  hot  and  cold — poor  foola  !  poo 
and  now,  Alice  Diiaey,  for  your  foU/, 
it  is  diSerent  from  her**." 

When  the  **  wise  man"  hail  cloaAd  ll 
after  Ellen's  unwilling  departure  AUm 
lost  a  good  deal  of  the  fearleamcM  wUc 
air  and  light  never  fail  to  iofBurab  ,,jB] 
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upon  a  straw  seat  beneath  the  solitary  window, 
and  the  white  pigeon  fiew  from  lier  shoulder  to 
a  rafter,  and  nestled  close  to  its  mate.  Alice 
would  Jiave  retained  it  if  she  could,  for  even  a 
bird  seeking  protection  in  her  bosom  was  some- 
thing to  make  her  feel  that  slie  was  not  "  quite, 
quite  alone"  with  the  Bocher,  whom  she  re- 
garded, despite  her  superior  education,  as  some- 
what of  a  supernatural  agent.  He  seated  him- 
self  opposite  hin  visitor;  laying  his  crutch  across 
his  knee,  and,  folding  his  hands  upon  it,  he 
looked  long  and  earnestly  into  her  face. 

**  Just  in  that  spot  sat  your  mother,  come 
next  Shrovetide  will  be  twenty  years,"  said  the 
Bocher,  after  a  long  pause.  "  Under  thai  little 
window  she  sat — her  hair  parted  the  very  way 
of  yours — her  eye  as  blue,  and  as  sorrowful 
looking — her  lips  a  deal  paler ; — and  I  gave 
her  advice,  which  if  she  had  taken,  you  would 
not  be  here,  nor  would  she,  to  my  thinking,  be 
in  her  grave !" 

Tears  were  fast  gathering  in  the  maiden's 
eyea;  yet  she  raised  them  with  an  inquiring 
^ancej  as  if  she  would  fain  know  what  that 
advfw  bad  been  I 

**iiead  Gfid !"  he  exclaimed,  "how  like, 
bMr  verfr'Jike  yiHi  are  to  her  now ;  poor  Alice 
Badel— I  willbKllyou  what  I  laidfandl  need 


iiierB: — us  lae  woria,  t 
all,  the  first  loves  they 
differ  by  the  time  theii 
their  cheeks  wrinkled, 
us,  and  look  down  upoi 
the  right  way,  ever  tn 
mured,  crossing  himself 
prayer.  "  And  noir,  a 
what  J  said  to  your  m 
uid  I,  *  you're  poor  an 
father's  as  great  a  Boche: 
mother's  forced  many  a  c 
Kith  no  tail  but  the  tear 
small  chUdren.  But  nev< 
he  you  know  of  comes  h< 
and  youll  have  a  long  an< 
and  he'll  make  a  good  i 
belonging  to  you,  for  th 
self.     Any  way,  wait ;  dt 
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*^  *  Ay,'  says  I,  in  return,  **  give  ihem  a 
house  and  land,  and  after  two  or  three,  or  may 
be  twelve  months,  give  you ^" 

^'  *•  Give  me,^  says  she,  taking  the  word  out 
of  my  mouth  like,  and  smiling  the  sort  of  smile 
I  don't  like  to  see  on  a  living  lip,  *  give  me 
house  and  land  too,  daddy ;  a  wooden  house 
and  an  asy  grave  ;*  and  then  she  put  her  hands 
fast  over  her  eyes  for  as  good  as  ten  minutes, 
till,  having  made  up  her  mind,  she  went  on 
with  a  word  I  never  heard  so  put  before,  '  I 
should  etyoy  the  grave,  daddy  !'  said  she/' 

''  My  poor  mother,'^  sobbed  Alice. 

^^ '  Alice  Beale,'  I  made  answer,  after  awhile, 
^  there  is  but  one  way  to  do  so ;  to  go  down  to 
it  with  an  honest  conscience.  And  Alice,  vour- 
neen,  how  can  you  do  that  when  your  heart  is 
with  one  man,  and  your  hand  with  another? 
Take  my  advice; — what  God  in  his  holy  wis- 
dom put  together,  don't  you  divide ;  he  didnH 
give  one  body  to  the  heart,  and  another  body  to 
the  hand.  Wait  till  both  can  go  together,  and 
don't  parjure  your  soul,  for  it's  what  you  have 
no  right  to  do  for  any  one.  seeing  that  it's  the 
spirit  God  put  in  you,  you  would  bend  and 
bow  to  the  dirty  ways  of  the  world.' 

**'  I  will  try  and  do  my  duty,  daddy ;  I  will 
pray  to  do  my  duty ;  but  if  Sandy  Holman 


without  reaching  thehanc 
were  the  miKl-neBts  of 
and  the  tliatch,  composc< 
mingling  of  rufihes  and 
therca  blue  slate  or  a  red  I 
with  tparrows,  who,  wher 
holes,  had  ecooped  theui^ 
nests  of  hay,  lined  with  fe 
I'nch  pair — five  or  six  wli 
red,  in  the  hope  of  kec 
tribe,  which  no  naturaliai 
dreaded  would  become 
noiay,  destructive  chatten 
door  was  a  round  hole  i 
pigeons  to  go  in  and  oi 
their  master's  affections  i 
grunted  and  grubbed  a 
grey-faced  terrier,  whose  u 
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.one  eye  also  possessed  the  intelligence  of  two,  it 
was  so  bright,  so  keen,  so  observant — no  vile 
rat,  no  stoat,  no  weazel,  neither  badger,  nor  cub 
fox,  could  escape  "  Fangs,"  that  is,  when  he 
thought  proper  to  exert  his  talents  and  industry 
for  their  destruction ;  but  he  was  not  always 
disposed  to  activity — he  suffered  from  the  in- 
roads of  time,  and  waged  but  little  war,  except 
indeed  that  occasionally  he  would  seize  on  an 
incautious  wild  rabbit,  never  meddling  with 
hares,  an  animal  his  master  took  under  his  own 
especial  protection,  and  Fangs  protected  all  his 
master  cared  for,  a  proof  of  canine  friendship 
which  man  would  do  well  to  imitate.  Fangs 
had  seen  Ellen  so  frequently  that  he  treated  her 
as  an  old  acquaintance,  moved  from  his  position, 
and  wagged  his  little  stumpy  tail  in  token  of  re- 
cognition. He  smelt  Alice's  hand,  and  seemed 
satisfied  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  hut  without  so  much  as  a  suspicious  growl ; 
and  as  she  bowed  her  head  in  compliance  with 
the  rules  prescribed  by  the  low  doorway,  the 
Bocher  from  within  cried,  or  rather  whispered 
out,  "  Asy — asy  —  turn  your  shadow  t'other 
way — there — there  asy — asy — or  you'll  fright 
her  o£P  her  nest.  My  dawshy  darlint  you  war — 
keep  still,  my  beauty — there  now — there  now — 
asy — asy — Nelly,  keep  quite^  will  you.     Well, 
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Nhould    come  back,    and    I    should 
Dizney's  wife,  why   don't  let  it  go  ' 
that  I  married  for  change  or  wealth, 
to  keep  my  own  flesh   and   blood  frc 
ing!' 

"  The  next  time  I  saw  your  mothe 
Alice  Dizncy,  and  so  changed !  the  c 
she  had  was  gone;  she  was  like  one 
trust  herself  alone  with  herself;  she  wa 
and  guy  in  her  talk,  that  every  one 
was  happy,  but  I  saw  she  was  not ; 
grew  wild  and  restless  t  her  voice  t 
shrill,  like  the  scream  of  the  curlew  i 
the  full  music  of  a  thrush  ;  and  one 
late,  I  remember  it  well,  I  waa  comii 
through  Inniahown  ould  churchyard, 
under  the  spiked  yew>tree  started  up  t 
of  a  woman  in  a  blue  cloak,  and  befor 
up  to  her — a  little  daunted  at  firtt  1 
saw  it  was  your  mother. 

" '  Ah,  daddy,'  says  she,  *  1  have  b 
ing  at  what  I  tould  you  I  abould  «f^ 
night,  daddy,  and  God  to  look  on  ytM 
heed  my  last  words.  Make  iky  hw 
my  grave  be  made  Uiete,  jaat  u^dar* 
lightning  struck  off  the  gnat  htmA 
ancient  tree,  so  that  the  wind  Dp^m 
tea  can  oome  ovar  the  flodii*'>'  —  '/^viUi 
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^'  She  passed  away  without  another  word, 
and  that  night  you  were  born  and  motherless 
within  one  hour." 

^'  And  Sandy  Holman/  murmured  Alice. 
Ay,  Sandy  Holman,"  repeated  the  Bocher, 

poor  Alice  would  have  had  a  narrow  grave 
either  way — Sandy  married  in  foreign  parts — 
the  love  of  gain  came  over  him." 

^'  You  were  mistaken  in  him,  then,"  observed 
Alice,  her  opinion  of  the  Bocher's  infallibility 
wonderfully  shaken  by  the  discovery. 

''  I  was  mistaken,  and  I  was  not;  he  did 
what  she  did — he  gave  a  hand  without  a  heart 
^-only  she  did  the  sin  for  the  sake  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  he  did  it  for  a  reason  that^s  very  much 
in  the  way  of  straight  handsome  men,  (and  the 
Bocher  laughed  and  looked  at  his  shrunken 
limbs  with  something  like  satisfaction,)  he  did 
it  for  his  own  sake ;  and  small  comfort  his  lady- 
wife  had  with  him,  for  he  turned  out  a  riving- 
roaming  blade,  a  smuggler,  and  a  pirate ;  and 
though  Sandy  Holman  never  came  back  to 
those  parts,  (the  Bocher  paused  abruptly, 
pushed  himself  by  the  aid  of  his  crutch  nearer 
to  his  patient  listener,  and  then,  resuming  bis 
poatioii,  eoDtinued,)  the  Ked  Bat  was  off 
the  coast  SHmy  a  time.** 

Alice  started — her  breath  grew  short  and 
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thick— involuntarily  she  pressed  herba 
iier  bosom,  while  the  colour  came  and 
came  and  faded — on  her  cheek. 

"  You  know  it  now,"  said  the  o' 
"  you  see  now  that  he,  called  the  '  I 
and  Sandy  Holman,  were  the  same, 
that  the  bright  handsome  youth,  cal 
liam  Nealc,  is  son  to  the  bould  smugj 
now  you  know  why  your  father,  BlifF 
and  stilT  by  nature,  couldn^t  abide  t1 
his  nuld  rival,  though  brought  up  aim 
own  door  stone.  It's  mighty  quare  h< 
seldom  forgives  another  man  for  dcnnj 
does  himself-^loving  the  same  wommn. 

"  But  William  never  told  me  this,' 
astonishod  Alice ;  "  never  hinted  it  e 
his  father  had  known  and  loved  my 
perhaps,"  she  added  bitterly,  "  perhap 
may  be  of  the  same  sort ;  be  may  cbooi 
wife  in  the  far  countries  be  is  gone  to 
forget  the  promises,  the  oaths,  tbe  to 
may  cease  to  think  of  tbe  poor  Iridl 
has  suffered  for  more  than  a  year  to 
and  worried,  and  threatened  with  w< 
death  a  thousand  and  a  thouMnd  tiai 
sake,  who  at  thia  minute  briiavw  hSm 
cent  of  the  crimo  for  1 
fly  tbe  country  aa  tb«  'babe  nobi 
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there  was  but  a  way  to  prove  that  he  had  no 
hand  in  the  burning  of  Middleton  farm ;  if 
there  was  any  who  knew  and  would  tell  the 
truth  about  that  one  thing — any  who  would 
tell  God's  holy  truth  about  it — I  know  he'd 
be  cleared.  Fve  often  thought  that  my  own 
father  misdoubted  he  had  to  do  with  that 
sinful  act,  though  he  seemed  so  glad  to  catch 
at  it  for  an  excuse  to— to— to— ^  and,  over- 
powered by  the  sudden  and  unusual  energy 
which  had  enabled  her  to  give  utterance  to  her 
hitherto  pent-up  feelings  and  ideas,  Alice  Dis- 
ney burst  into  tears. 

**  Take  a  sup  of  water,  dear  ;  'twill  ease  your 
hearty**  exclaimed  the  Bocher,  '^  and  don^t  try 
to  stop  the  tears ;  they  are  God's  own  rivers 
for  carrying  away  the  throuble.  Ah,  darlint ! 
much  sorrow  floats  away  with  them  tears; — 
the  boy,  poor  fellow,  did  not  know,  so  how 
could  he  tell  you,  how  near  his  father  was  be- 
ing married  to  your  mother  till  I  tould  him  V 

^  You  told  him— when  ?"  inquired  Alice, 
eagerly. 

"  Before  he  went  away ;  when  the  country 
ris  about  the  bumin* — ^he  was  here  then  for  five 
or  nz  days.  Ah,  you  may  look  round  and 
about  you,  dear,  and  wonder  where  he  was  hid ; 


fl6  -rn. 

— did  you  ttiink  so 
be  after  having  onlj 

"  But  Ellen  neve 

"  Ellen  !  Why, 
I'd  trouble  ye  to  re 
self ;  and  if  you  won 
bigh  sort  of  knowli 
so  small  a  taste  of  a 
it's  to  ibat  prating 
wench  that  couldn't 
tongues  as  well  as  1 
ding,  chattering,  flii 
akin  pvery  bodt/s  pa 
husbands  if  she  ci 
badger  the  life  out  t 
tell  Ellen  ?— tell  ih 
No  no :  Nell's  well 
better  out  of  the  wa 
— she'd  rather  wani 
is  than  here." 

"  Indeed  you  do 
terrupted  the  warn 
"  indeed  you  do;  i 
to  tome  to  you  fi 
good." 

"  Mide  you  eon 
turn  interrupted  th 
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because  she  little  thought  I  knew  what  I  did  know. 
She  wouldn't  ax  you  to  come  to  me,  after  the 
whisper  I  gave  her  awhile  ago.  Good-hearted, 
is  she? — ay,  as  good-hearted  as  a  cuckoo, 
when  it  kicks  out  the  sparrow's  eggs  and  lays 
its  own  in  their  place.  Augh !  I  hnte  your 
good-hearted  people.  Fools  throw  coals  of  fire 
upon  fresh  hackled  flax,  and  all  thaf  s  said  is, 
that  though  the  flax  is  burnt,  they  are  mighty 
good-hearted?  Good-heartedness !  it's  the 
knave's  hood  !  and  the  mischief-maker  that 
tramps  from  cabin  to  cabin  declaring  he  thought 
no  harm  !" 

"  Do  you  really  think  that  Ellen  would 
do  me  harm?'^  inquired  the  bewildered 
Alice. 

<'  She's  one.  Miss  Ally — and  mind  what 
I'm  saying — that  has  but  little  strength  either 
for  good  or  for  bad ;  and  they're  the  very 
worst  sort  in  the  world  for  friends ;  for  with 
■U  their  baihershin^  the  coward  thinks  of  him- 
self first  and  last,  and  it^s  God  help  those  who 
ettne  in  the  middle." 

**  Yam  are  certain,"  said  Alice,  upon  whom 
I  fisar  the  Bocher's  philosophy  was  lost,  **  that 
William  Neak  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mid- 
dklM  ferfn  t  you  are  certain  he  was  innocsent 
of  that?" 

■ 

rau  in.  i* 
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*^  He  had  as  much    to  do  with 
white  pigeon  that  was  awhile  agoi 
bosom.^ 

"  Then,^  replied  Alice,  rising  fron 
**  come  what  come  may,  no  power,  i 
power,  shall  make  me  untrue  to  m' 
He  may  change— Ae  may  give  oath 
— but  I  will  keep  mine — keep  i 
very  end — time  may  bring  to   light 


cence." 


^'  But  if  it  does  not,  agra  !**  ii 
the  Bocher ;  '^  if  it  does  not ;  if  on 
port  should  come  upon  the  back  of 
if  one  body  should  say  one  thing,  an* 
body  another  thing,  and  all  shoulc 
blacken  him  the  more — what  then,  ag 

*^  I  would  disbelieve  it  all,  unless 
by  my  own  eyes,"  replied  Alice. 

**  Your  own  eyes,  my  darlint  I"  re| 
fiocher;  "your  own  eyes!-— Augh! 
eyes  grow  mortal  blind  the  minute 
comes  before  them  they  don't  lik( 
People  talk  about  foresight,  and  all 
never  believe  but  there's  more  inati 
reason  in  a  proper  marriage.  Sure 
would  hear  of  a  pigeon  taking  up  w 
for  a  husband;  and  yet  your  fath< 
marry  you^  if  he  could,  to  the  wild  kit 
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country — a  hard,  harsh  Orangeman — that  would 
heat  an  oven  with  Catholic  bones,  if  he  could 
get  'em." 

Alice  smiled  at  the  old  man's  bitterness,  and 
for  a  moment  there  was  a  pause.  The  Bocher 
had  entered  at  once  so  freely  and  so  boldly 
upon  the  subject  nearest  her  heart,  that  Alice 
had  not  been  able  to  collect  her  thoughts 
BufGciently  to  ask  the  question  she  intended, 
and  which  Ellen  assured  her  he  could  answer — 
namely,  where  William  \eale  then  was  ? 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  her,  and  she  put  it 
with  a  lip  quivering  with  anxiety. 

'*  And  you  say  that  you'll  keep  your  pro- 
mise, Miss  Alice, — that  nothing  earthly  shall 
make  you  break  it.  It's  mighty  odd,  knowing, 
as  Fm  sure  you  did,  from  William  Neale,  how 
often  he  was  here;  how  constant  we  war  toge- 
ther— I  like  an  ould  owl,  he  like  a  young 
•parra'hawk  t  It's  mighty  quare,  to  it  is,  that 
you  never  came  near  me  before." 

**  I  have  often  heard  William  spenk  of  you, 
as  one  having  more  true  knowledge,  I  don't 
mean  toanng  cups,  and  star-reading,  w>d  lead- 
aitiDg,  and  tha  like,  but  real  wisdom ;  power 
t»  dhwt  ooe,  fcr  one'i  good— but  my  Hatber 
— Hkiw  don't  ba  angry,  daddy— hat  my  fisther 
wMldif  t  has  flC  tb*  law  of  700,  and  oftan  oMd 
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to  iSLW  if  a  child  of  his  coosulted  a  fai 
or  the  like,  he  would  never  forgive  her; 
strong-minded  man,  that  doesn't  hould  b 

things.'' 

"  Whew  !*'  whistled  the  Bocher,  **  a 

minded   man,   is  he  ?     He   doesn*t    hoi 

such  things,  doesnH  he  ! — ^Oh,  Stiff  Ton 

Tom  I — The  weary's  on  the  world   for 

— How   many   a   time  have    I    gone,    i 

times  over  a  hand  of  cards  to  plase  you. 

ne\er  ease  nor  pace  could    I   have   wit 

Stiff  Tom  !  till   I    meandered   to  turn  i 

the  cards  you  wanted.     And  look  sharp, 

yuu,  Alice  Dizney,  for  Fm  not   far  out, 

same   father  of  yours,  in   bis  grey  oul 

has  not  got  an  idea  of  a  wife  in   his  he 

indeed,  nothing  under  the  sunbeams  but  c 

and  a  young  one  !   A  man,  whin  he's  pasi 

never  goes  half  way  to  make  himself  a 

he  does  it  bouldly,  and  openly,  and  goes 

with  a  grin  on  his  face,  his  wig  pulled 

at  the  ears,  and  his  stick  left  in   the  c 

comer.     Tom  has  already  thrown  by  his 

coat,  that  has  hung  about  his  neck  tlh 

teen  years,  and  has  sent  his  measure  to  ] 

for  a  pair  of  pumps,  by  the  calf  carrier. 

the  very   last  time  he   ¥ra8  within  thos 

walls,  he  was  as  mad  as  a  badger,  beo 
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fair  woman  turned  up  twice  at  the  ninth  card, 
and  so  just  to  see  what  he  was  afther — now 
don'^t  be  selling  the  pass  on  me,  Miss  Alice/' 
said  the  cunning  old  man,  interrupting  himself, 
**  for  I  love  the  memory  of  your  mother,  and 
it  was  for  your  sake  I  wanted  to  sift  him — I 
turned  up  a  dark  woman  ;  well,  he  seemed 
mighty  pleased  at  that ;  and  I  did  it  again — 
and  again ;— -and  what  do  ye  think  ?  if  he 
didn't  lay  me  down  a  thirteen  ! — and  you  know 
your  father's  not  a  man  to  do  that  for 
nothing  !^' 

Alice  was  more  bewildered  than  she  had 
been  in  her  life;  the  idea  that  her  father, 
devoted  as  he  had  ever  seemed  to  ploughs,  and 
sheep,  and  gathering,  griping,  money,  so  as  to 
have  the  power  of  appearing  greater  and  richer 
than  he  was,  that  he  should  trouble  his  head 
about  marrying  anything  except  his  daughter, 
was,  indeed,  a  paradox,  the  simple-minded  girl, 
who  bad  read  little  beside  her  breviary  and  a 
few  wild  stories,  could  not  comprehend.  **  A 
dark  woman,"  she  repeated,  '^  then  it  must  be 
one  of  the  nine  old  Miss  O'Flanagans,  of  Bal- 
lanryle;  my  father  often  goea  there." 

**  lt%  little  respect,  Miaa  Alice,  you  have 
for  the  ould  ■ndent  O^s  of  Ireland,  to  fancy 
thai  one  of -tlMiii  woald  put  up  with  a  prig 


carcase — miss  Lrj^'laoagt 
such  beauties!" 

"  How   many   years   i 
meekly. 

"  Ah,  before  you  wa 
even  your  father  to  them. 
of  you,  so  I  am;  the  fine 
many,  and  many  a  time  ] 
— never  sent  them  away 
sweethearts ;  and  Miss  Ji 
sant  young  lady — she  alw 
sant — and  a  fine  figure  i 
back,  six  feet  two  in  her 
was  in  at  the  deatli  of  evei 
for,  ay,  as  good  as  thirty 
aays,  '  Daddy,'  says  the, 
away  with  husbands,  th' 
are  the  only  ones  we  evf 
fault,  my  sweet  purty   Mi 
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thought  the  other  eight  young  ladies  would 
eat  her;  they  opened  on  her  like  a  pack  of 
liounds,  for  telling  the  truth,  and  the  cries  of 
'  Oh  Juliana ! — Shame,  Juliana  ! — What  a  fib, 
Juliana — My  dear  Juliana  1'  made  myself  trem- 
ble; one  of  them,  the  pale  young  lady,  Miss 
Agnes  they  call  her,  has  a  great  taste  for  the 
stars,  and  wanted  me  to  read  the  horyscope — 
but  I'd  rather  have  no  hand  with  the  stars ; 
they're  above  us  all  in  every  way,  and  no 
chatin'  them.  I  couldn't  tell  a  lie  of  the  stars 
and  ever  look  up  in  their  face  again, — and  that 
would  be  the  ruin  of  me,  for  the  happiest 
hours  I  have,  is  when  bird,  and  baste,  and  the 
very  laves  upon  the  trees  are  sleeping,  and  I 
spend  the  hours  of  the  night,  thinking,  think- 
ing, thinking,  of  things  that  are,  as  I  said 
afore,  above  us  all,  and  yet  watch,  and  maybe 
pray  for  u^  more  than  we  do  for  our  own 
selves.  Those  that  tell  fortunes  by  the  stara. 
Miss  Alice,  are  oM^aied  to  spake  tlie  truth  : 
and  that's  not  convanient,  at  all  times,  to  ■  for- 
tune-teller r 

**  Your  ooDfesdoD  is  so  free,"  said  Alice, 
pr^puing  to  depart,  "  that  you  can  hardly 
eipeet  m«  to  have  much  faith  in  your  fwe. 


>*  Au^  r  replied  the  Boelm»  strikiug  hii 


tber,  yoa  uot 

ogral  but  it'i  not  to  i 

you're  looking,  Alice 
me  you'ri!  trusting — it'i 
you  for  Kike's  sake,  in 
tjwn;  and  that*s  nut  a 
Irish  BiM-lier  to  a  lady, 
it's  convaniont  to  s]mln 
i-uuse  why  ' — fecbk'  as 
atreii^th  to  liould  by  : 
i)f  life,"  as  puor  William  i 

"  Only  till  me  where 
any  chance  of  proving  \m 
Alice,  claspiiij;  her  hands 
*■  I  will  kneel  and  bless  { 
longest  day  I  live !" 

"  Thank  ye,  my  dar 
yon,  a  vourneen,  and  a  I 
your  sweet  purty  face;  i 
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quiet,  my  darlint-^uiet  and  asy — and  if  you 
can't— —Oh,  if  you  take  on  so,  why  there's 
an  end  of  everything.  Listen  to  me — don't 
hint,  or  let  on,  anything  you've  hard  this 
blessed  evening,  to  any  one,  no  matter  who 
— but  mind,  keep  your  eyes  open,  and  don't 
put  wool  in  yer  ears :  and  above  all,  keep 
your  resolution,  just  as  if  you  war,  what  you 
are  not,  an  ti/ireasonable  woman,  for  they're 
the  devils  for  obstinacy.  Let  things  take  their 
coorse,  and  before  the  next  new  moon,  Alice 
Dizney — and  ifs  I,  the  Bocher  of  Red  Gap 
Lane^  that  tell  you  so— before  the  next  new 
moon  —  maybe — maybe,  (for  there's  nothing 
sartin  in  this  world,) — but  I  say  before  the 
next  new  moon,  maybe,  you'll  be  a  joyful 
woman !'' 

As  Alice  turned   her  steps  homeward,  she 
saw  that  the  moon 


passing  on  in  the  heavens  above^ 


■  paooiii|^  wiJ  111  uic  iicavc 

I** 


The  beautiiiil^  beautiful  moon !' 

was  in  her  second  quarter,  and  but  little  versed 
in  planetary  movements,  amongst  divers  wild 
conjectures,  she  busied  herself  in  calculating 
how  long  it  would  be  before  she  appeared 
anew,  like  a  thread  of  twisted  silver  in  the 
blue  arch  of  heaven ; — ^ber  calculation  was  in- 
terrupted by  Ellen  pouncing  upon  her  with 

L  6 


upwKDBinir' 

*'No,"RiiliedA]ioe 
**floi—tee  that   now 

has  the  courage  ! — I'd  1 
itgonc,  I  know  tlmt  !^ 

"  Yoii  Iiave  often  bet 
Ellcti,"  again  said  the  ca 
the  life  is  in  you  stitl." 

"  Well,  now,  Miss  Al 
tliL'  curiuiis  girl,  shruggi 
L-ruEsing  lier  arms,  and  o 
vour  lliorough-bred  seen 
"  novv,  Miss  AliL-c,  tell  n; 
bit  of  it,  from  beginning 
thing)  and  God  bless  yoi 
word — that  8  a  darlint — tl 
it's  myself  won't  be  even 
indeed !  Now,  from  th 
door — the  unmannerly  cr 
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save  US)  and  look  down  upon  us — is  it  dumb 
you're  turned,  or  has  he  put  a  spell  upon  you, 
or  twisted  his  comeiher  about  you  P*^  continued 
Ellen,  in  unfeigned  astonishment,  and  coming 
at  once  to  a  stand-still  in  the  middle  of  the  lane, 
laying  her  hand  on  Alice's  round  arm  at  the 
same  time,  so  as  to  oblige  her  to  continue  mo- 
tionless also.     ^*  What  is  it  ails  my  lannan  ?* 

'* Nothing,  Ellen;  simply  nothing,^'  replied 
her  foster-sister,  '^only  I'm  not  at  liberty  to 
tell  you,  or  any  body  else,  what  passed  between 
roe  and  the  Bocher ;  so  ask  me  no  questions,  for 
I  cannot  answer  them." 

*^  Ask  no  questions  I  cannot  answer  them !" 
reiterated  the  still  more  astonished  girl.  **  No 
questions  !  no  answers  !  no  nothing !  Oh,  Miss 
Ally,  Miss  Ally,  was  this  the  way  I  trated  you  f 
DidnH  I  always  tell  you  my  dawshy  sacrets,  and 
all  the  sacreis  I  could  ever  make  out  of  the 
whole  townland  ?  Whin  you  were  ill  and  in 
your  bed,  didn't  I  tramp  the  whole  country  to 
get  you  the  first  news  and  the  greatest  sacrets  ? 
Didn't  I  catch  me  death  in  a  bog-hole  watching 
Tommy  Hasse  and  Kate  Lester,  picking  the 
rushes*  for  I  knew  'twasn't  rushes  they  war 
after— didn't  I  fish  out  all  about  Miss  Bryant 
and  my  Lord^s ?" 

"  Hush  I V  interrupted  Alice,  <<  you  know 


"  Your  father,  Aliss  All; 
he  be,  wouldn't  sarre  ine 
know,"  said  Ellen.  "  No ; 
gard  for  people's  feelingt^ 
hun*t — afther  me  taking 
Why  it'i  not  in  earnest  y 
won't  tell;  and  you  won't— 
born,  bred,  and  reared  fost 
KIleo  l  that's  been  so  mud 
at  your  command,  that  hi 
given  her  a  skinful  of  son 
never  stayed  at  home,  Su 
my  telling  yon  are  ?  We 
iiueil,  altering  her  tone,  "  « 
mure  about  it.  Maybe  I'm 
you.  Miss  Alice?  Maybe 
Dizney  is  for  her  fosterer  ? 
ma'am —  and  a  good.cveninj 
bant  walk  home  to  you,  ma' 
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that  loved  you  so^  that  would  have  travelled 
barefoot  all  over  Ireland  to  do  you  good  !  And 
now — oh,  it's  little  thought  you  have  of  the 
harm  your  doing  yourself !  but  it's  your  own 
fault  —  it  is  —  you  pale-faced,  could-heartcd 
craythur  that  you  are  I  Mark  my  words,  Miss 
— Miss  Alice  Dizney,  as  sure  as  the  moon's  in 
heaven,  youll  be  sorry  for  it  yet !"  And  with 
this  threat  upon  her  lip,  Ellen  sprang  over  the 
ditch,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Alice  heard  her 
voice,  musical  as  it  certainly  was,  but  now 
broken  and  harsh  from  anger,  venting  itself  in 

song. 

«  *  *  *  # 

Few,  and  easily  numbered,  are  the  days  be- 
tween the  waning  and  the  new  moon;  and  yet 
how  much  of  our  future  happiness  or  misery 
may  be  brought  forth  within  that  time — within 
a  single  day — a  single  hour !  Alice  certainly 
perceived  a  great  change — a  change  which  her 
preoccupied  mind  had  before  failed  to  notice 
(until  pointed  out  to  her  by  the  quick-sighted 
Wise-man)  in  her  father's  appearance  and 
manner.  Hewas  becoming  absolutely  juvenile — 
a  May-bush  grafted  on  a  crab-tree — a  rose-bud 
aprouting  from  a  stunted  and  withered  alder, 
could  not  present  a  greater  discrepancy  than 
Stiff  Tom  DiiEDey  and  the  tender  passion  united. 
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debauchee  had  done  to  the  frank  and  true- 
hearted  lover  of  Alice  Dizney  was  known  but 
to  two  persons — only  two  persons — Ellen  and 
the  Bocher  of  Red-Gap  Lane;  and  how  the 
Bocher  had  discovered  the  only  secret  Ellen 
ever  faithfully  kept,  was  a  matter  she  could  not 
understand,  nor  had  she  an  idea  until  the  even- 
ing, when  she  accompanied  Alice  to  his  cottage, 
that  it  was  in  his  possession.  "  If  it  wasnH  all 
along  for  Mike/^  she  muttered  to  herself,  after 
leaving  Alice  so  abruptly,  ^^  if  it  wasn't  all 
along  for  Mike's  sake,  Fd  marry  her  father  to 
spite  her,  the  little  grand  would-b&-lady  !  Tm 
sure  I  could  if  I  tried — I  mean,  if  I  wished  it 
Better,  they  say  to  be  an  ould  man's  darling 
than  a  young  man's  slave — Mike's  slave  ! 
*  Mistress  Tom  Dizney's  bran  new  jaunting-car 
is  stopping  up  the  High-street,  so  that  the  pigs 
can't  be  druv  into  the  Market  Cross  T  how  grand 
that  would  sound  in  the  town  o'  Gallowav!" 

m 

continued  the  fair  manocuvrer,  her  heart  beating 
fiir  one  man,  her  head  meditating  upon  another. 
**  And  wouldnH  I  keep  it  there  I  and  myself 
dressed  in  a  beautiful  poplin^  all  over  figures, 
and  a  Tuscany  bonnet,  with  a  white  veil 
banging  the  breeses  I  I  wonder  would  Mike 
take  on  much  ?  Fm  sure  Fve  xeaaon  enough 
to  be    done  with  him    long    ago,  anoe   he 
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kissed  Phoebe  AUyson  in  the  wake 
to  the  fore.  And  all  I  went  thrc 
swaring  to  please  him,  or  save  hit 

liam  Neale  got  up  the Oh,  thin, 

niemy  sins;  and  I  knew  the  boj  h: 
it,  only  went  with  others  to  look  c 
see  how  Stiff  Tom    was   pleased 
things  took  that  time :  sure  cnoug 
would  be  greatly   off —  God    hel| 
added,  pushing  her  straw    hat   ba 
brow,  as  if  the  weight   was  too   h 
heated  brain  ;  '^  God  help  me,  Fm  i 
tirely   one  way  and   another,   and 
heavy  !     I  wish  I'd  remained  easy, 
ther,  and  not  beguiled  myself  with 
tions ;  it's  little  I  thought  whin  I 
the  Bocher,  more  out  of  a  bit  of  a 
that     everything    would    turn    so 
Well,  God  help  me  any  how  !"     Ai 
mained  awake  all  that  night,  thinkii 
she  might  undo  the  evil  she  had  dor 
she  could  work  more.     It  cannot  be 
she  was  somewhat  of  an  intriguante 
scale. 

Alice  became  daily,  hourly,  nioi 
persecuted  to  take  as  her  husband  a 
she  abhorred.  She  prayed,  she  wept,  si 
At  last,  as  a  species  of  finale  to  her  p 
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her  father  locked  her  up  in  a  portion  of  the  fami- 
house  called  the  loft,  ainongat  bales  of  sheep's 
wool,  piles  of  aeed  potatoes,  aod  heaps  of  bad 
cheese — the  latter  commodity  he  had  once  spe- 
culated in,  and  the  speculation  was  left  upon 
his  hands;  however,  there  he  left  her,  took  a 
hasp  off  one  outhouse  and  a  padlock  from  an- 
other, and,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  found,  al>- 
sulutely  found,  a  key  that  fitted  the  padlock — 
turned  it  round  and  round,  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket  with  an  oath,  declaring  that  there  it 
sliould  remain  until  his  daughter  knew  her  duty 
to  her  father,  who  would  show  her  that  he 
would  not  be  called  aiiff  for  nothing.  Un- 
luckily for  Stiff  Tom's  resolve,  it  was  the  first 
night  of  the  new  moon ;  shyly  and  creepingly 
she  puked  first  one  bit  and  then  another  bit  of 
her  "  silver  horn"  out  of  the  blue  shell  in  which 
(to  usj  she  had  seemed  to  slumber.  But  she 
uii^t  have  been  at  the  full  for  aught  poor  Alice 
could  tell,  unless,  indeed,  Madame  Moun  placed 
herself  right  over  the  chimney-top,  and  threw 
her  beams  down  the  tunnel  to  satisfy  her  vo- 
tary of  her  forthcoming.  As  our  heroine  sat 
supported,  not,  according  to  the  true  faeitHne 
faibion,  upon  "piles  of  cushions,"  but  upon 
bdas  id  nvAt  she  thought  she  be«rd  something 
■GfmsaUing  over  dw  thatch — ^il  might  be  the  cat. 


brnovkew 
Ber-tofh 

"  Alice !  Alice  Dizo 

•■Hark:  That  cot 
never  gm  beyond  a  boi 

*■  Alice  Dizney,  cor 
agra!  It's  I,  the  Be 
new  moon,  a  cu»hla  !  b< 
moon,  I  mean.  Come; 
iif  myself  for  your  sake 
tiiat  yoii  must ;  sure  t 
luck  to  tlu-m,  could  ^i 
— stay — put  your  fut 
tuck  out  to  splice  the  ^ 
ntlier  fut,  where  we  too 
afore  you  war  bom — 
climber  you  are.  Now 
crutch,  and  take  a  fast  ] 
vou're  in    the  free  air 
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ing  obsarved— -look  at  the  eye  the  moon  has  to 
you,  my  darlint — ^how  she  alidders  behind  the 
cloud  for  fear  youM  be  seen.  No  danger,  moony 
lady  ?  no  dread  ;  Stiff  Tom's  waiting  for  me  at 
the  Red  Gap.  When  the  cat's  away,  the  mice 
may  play ;  so  the  boys  and  girls  have  their  own 
little  crawneena — their  small  taste  of  loves  to 
mind,  whin  his  back's  turned.  Now  we're  on 
the  ground^  and  I  must  help  you,  and  you  must 
get  on  as  hard  as  you  can  after  me,  hot  fut. 
And  when  you  come  to  my  cabin,  just  put  your 
ear  to  the  place  in  tlie  door  that  has  a  lock  of 
straw  thrust  into  it ;  and  it's  discoorsing  your 
father  I'll  be  about  what  consarns  you  to  know  ; 
and  when  you  hear  me  say  twice  *  ihafs  a  clinr 
kerf  and  strike  my  crutch  in  the  earth,  knock 
and ^" 

*'  I  can^t  do  that,  daddy,"  interrupted  Alice, 
''  I  cannot  play  the  listener,  nor  be  a  spy  on  my 
own  father.^ 

'*  Get  out  with  your  nonsense,  it's  what  con- 
sarns you." 

"  I  cannot  help  that" 

**  After  the  way  he's  threated  you ! — you've 
not  the  spirit  of  a  beancake.** 

'*  I  must  respect  myself." 

'*  But  it  eanaarosy  Miai  Ally,  it  cofMamt 
wmmm  Neok.^ 


obMiiMtoftirHlih^ 

everything  so  handy   for  a 
own  '." 

Thf  Bochor  continued 
inirinfT  her  infltxibilitj-  of 
i'xclainied,  "  Well,  then,  gt 
under  shadow  of  the  wall,  s 
tlic  door,  and  turn  Fangs  oi 
will  you  ? — and  then  come 
lump  of  a  stone  at  the  door, 
itself?" 

Tu  this  Alice  consented, 
with  the  Bocher,  she  once 
down  Itcd-Gap  Lane,  and 
shorter  path,  and  at  a  quicli 
in^.  She  stationed  hcraelf 
under  shadow  of  the  wall 
^in.l  w..  1,;»1.  ,T,A  tha  -ink 
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tiDies  her  father^s  declamation.  Suddenly, 
Fangs  was  sent  forth,  with  the  direction, 
"I*ook  out,  boy— have  'em  out,  Fangs!" 
The  door  was  shut  to,  the  discussion  re-com- 
menced, and  Alice,  without  knowing  why, 
knocked,  at  first  gently,  and  then  more  loudly, 
at  the  door,  trusting  implicitly  to  the  Bocher's 
directions  and  kindly  feeling ;  she  heard  a  stir 
within  the  cabin,  and  to  her  astonishment,  when 
the  door  was  open,  she  stood  alone  with  the 
Wise-man ;  and,  both  exhausted  and  surprised, 
sank  down  upon  her  old  seat  beneath  the 
window. 

''And  so  you  got  out,  Miss  Ally?  Augh  ! 
I  said  stone  walls  wouldn't  keep  you  in,  that 
1  did ; — and  now,  I  suppose  what  youVe  after 
is  your  bachelor,  wild  Willy  Neale, — you're 
ready  for  him,  I'll  go  bail  for  that !  and  little 
care  for  your  ould  father.  Augh  !  it's  the  way 
with  you  all— the  way  with  you  all ! — ready  to 
leave  him — ready  to  leave  him." 

How  was  poor  Alice's  astonishment  increased 
at  this  itrange  address  I  '^  No,  daddy,*^  she 
replied,  "  I  will  never  give  my  hand  to  a  man 
I  ao  perfectly  hate,  as  the  man  my  father  would 
have  ne  marry — but  dearly,  dearly  as  I  love 
WiUiam  Neale,  I  will  never  make  my  father 
rhildlnei  for  hii  dear  take  ^— until  he  turns  me 


tangs'  ears — now  tney  pr 
war  coining  are  come ;  and 
whispering  in  her  ear,  "  y 
no  thanks  to  you,  so  get  in 
the  hurdle;  be  asy,  will  yi 
room — make  room  for  y<M 
now  we'll  do." 

Alice  felt  that  the  B« 
into  a  sort  of  half  den,  wbc 
fectly  concealed  by  a  couf 
which  sundry  fowls  roosted 
of  oomrort  increased  by  fir 
against  her  father,  who  wa 
jng  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
laboured  under  any  stron 
ther,  however,  had  time  ( 
the  unpleasantness  of  the! 
door  was  quickly  opened, 
heard  the  voice  of  Ellen  an 
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*'  You're  not  fair  to  us,  daddy/'  chimed  in 
Nelly,  *^  you  got  at  Mike'^s  secret  through  the 
black  art ;  and  I  wouldn't  say  but  you  used 
it !" 

^*  To  be  sure  I  used  it ;  and  uses  everything 
else  that  pleases  me  I*^  interrupted  the  Bocher. 
"  And  is  it  for  a  pack  of  ignoramuses  like  you 
to  talk  of  the  black  art ;  take  care  that  the  evil 
tongue  of  you,  Nelly,  don't  shrivel  up  in  your 
big  mouth — take  care  of  that,  I  tell  you.  Ah, 
you  needn'^t  try  for  your  scapular  round  your 
neck,  we  all  turn  to  religion,  when  we  think  it 
can  sarve  our  turn:  do  ye  mind  last  night  how 
you  snoogered  it  with  Stiff  Tom  for  a  necklace 
of  coral  bades  ?^ 

^  There  l^  exclaimed  the  jealous  Mike,  *^  I 
knew  she  was  more  thick  with  Tom  Dizney 
than  she  ought  to  be,  persuadin'  me  it  was  a 
daughterly  love  she  had  for  him  1*^ 

"  Me ! — ^is  it  me ! — ^you'd  even  the  like  of 
that  too  r  exclaimed  Ellen,  in  an  indignant 
voices  *^  Me !  the  poor  ould  doting  man ;  I 
passes  a  joke  with  him  now  and  then,  and  I 
own  to  the  bades,  daddy,— and  what* s  more, 
ni  own  that  I  took  'em  for  fear  Miss  Ally  'ud 
get  um«" 

**  And  the  kiss  that  went  with  'era  ?" 

«  Whisht  daddy,  whisht  r  interrupledEUm. 
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her  share  in  the  conspiracy,  and  all  for  the  love 
she  bore  the  handsome,  but  ruffian-looking  ra- 
paree,  whom  she  loved  and  feared  ;  Stiif  Tom 
puffed  like  a  grampus;  the  overjoyed  Alice 
presfled  closer  and  closer  to  her  father's  side  ; 
and  at  last  nature,  beautiful  nature,  had  its 
way,  for  she  felt  his  arm  pass  round  her  waist, 
and  she  was  positive  that  she  felt  also  what  was 
still  dearer,  a  father's,  a  stern  father's,  tear  of 
afiection,  drop  upon  her  hand  !  Something 
•aid  by  the  cunning  Boclier  re-awoke  Mike's 
jealousy,  and  Ellen  offered,  wicked  that  she 
was^  to  swear  against  ever  speaking  "  to  that 
ould  baste  Dizoey  again."  This  was  more  than 
Stiff  Tom  could  endure;  he  burst  through  the 
hurdles,  and  levelled  a  most  eloquent  torrent> 
rich  in  all  the  singular  epithets  of  Irish  abuse, 
at  the  jilting  village  intriguante,  who  bad  aa- 
nsted  in  the  fonnatiuo  of  so  much  mischief. 
Mike  was  paralised  at  his  sudden  appearance ; 
Ellen's  overwrought  feelings  found  vent  in  tears, 
at  first ;  but  afterwards  she  commenced  a  dia. 
play  of  feminine  eloquence,  directed  chiefly 
tgiinat  the  Bocher,  which  might  shame  nuny 
of  the  BilUngagate  profeBBors  of  the  art  When, 
bowereTj.M  if  the  eanb  yawned  forth  human 
bdng^  Alice  sod  William  Neale  stood  together 
i^  4>"  t^'i^u^  '"^  *''™  Dinwy— wbo  had  twt 
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over;  but  I  very  much  doubt  if  any  of  the 
party  of  whom  I  have  written,  enjoyed  more 
real  happiness  to  the  end  of  their  days  than  the 
"  wise  man* — "  the  fairy  man'' — "  The  Bocher 
of  Red-Gap  Laner 
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"  From  their  crodlei  up. 
With  but  a  apace  between  their  aeveral  boroei^ 
Twins  had  they  heeo  in  pleasure  ; 

And  strangers  to  content  If  long  apart ' 

WoRIWWORTH. 


"  I  BUS  tluni*  not  tin  minutes  ago,  cross  over 
to  the  corner  of  tbe  round  meadow,  foreniot  the 
hill.  I'm  tbinluDg  they're  gone  down  to  the 
Bleach  Ground." 

"Them?— who»  Molly?"  —  continued  « 
you^  man.  vfaow  inquiry  had  elicited  the 
above  infiimi«lion  firon  tha  old  viU^g*  gasMp^ 
Malty  Flinn. 

"  Why,  Miss  Mary  Sullivan,  and  her  Dublin 


cousin,  Jessie  Armstrong, 


lebody  else, 


to  be  sure ;  there's  no  getting  Eight  or  light  of 
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Stream   that   turned   the  elder  brother's  mill. 
The  bleacher's  dwelling  stood — ^always  neatly 
whitewashed,  and  surrounded  by  wild  roses — at 
the  bottom  of  a  little  dell,  through  which  the 
clear    water  murmured  and   sparkled    on   its 
course;    while  the  cottage  of  the  miller  was 
built  by  the  mill-side.  Corney  had  been  blessed 
with  only  one  child ;  and,  without  the  aid  of 
poetic  imagination  in  any  way,  she  might  truly 
be  pronounced  a  most  interesting  if  not  a  beau- 
tiful girl ;  her  childhood  had  been  one  of  deli- 
cacy and  suffering — and  if  the  almost  blighted 
bud  did  at  last  blossom,  it  still  seemed  unable 
to  bear  the  cold  breath  of  winter,  or  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  summer ;  but  Mary's  kind  parents 
shielded  her  alike  from  both,  and  she  increased 
in  loveliness  and  innocence  beneath  their  roof, 
even  as  her  own  water  lilies  were  shaded  and 
nourished  by  the  moist  and  fostering  bank  on 
which  they  grew. 

Mary's  ddicate  health  usually  prevented  her 
from  joining  the  village  girls  either  at  wake^ 
fair,  or  pattern ;  but  were  it  not  for  the  inter- 
ruptikm  of  aicknew  her  life  might  have  been 
tanned  one  long  holiday;  her  only  employ  ments 
OGoaittcd  in  occatioiially  aiding  in  watmng  the 
Uoiobing  lineii*  in  discharging  the  duties  inci- 
dept  o^  tbt  ewe  of  aamall  daily,  and.in  looking 

m5 


■siist,  when  pennitted,  in 
always  seemed  serene  i 
occupied  in  these  domest 
on  the  green  sward  thi 
threshold  to  the  stream) 
clasped  over  her  knees,  he 
her  eyes  fixed  on  tbe  cl 
moving  clouds  as  tbey  pat 
Without  being  sensible 
imbibed  much  poetic  fe 
Surrounded  by  beautiful 
cities  and  their  vicei^  the 
fading,  and  decayed  leave 
changing  seasons;  and,  a 
parted,  reminded  her  th 
been  added  to  her  exist 
even  though  she  might 
them,  which  she  repeated 
were  hallowed  by  a  hoi; 
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of  such  a  miad  might  have  afforded  iDtense  in- 
terest to  some  of  our  morbid  mental  anatomists, 
who  too  often  destroy  the  rose  in  search  of  an 
imagined  canker,  and  would  fain  extract  poison 
from  the  lily's  bosom.     Her  opportunities  for 
acquiring  knowledge  were  indeed  limited ;  the 
school  was  too  distant  for  her  to  attend — if 
truth  must  be  told,  her  mother  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  her  father  was  too  busy  to 
think  of  her  education.     The  good  man  had,  it 
is  but  honest  to  confess,  in  common  with  many 
other   worthy  men,    an  antipathy  to  learned 
ladies,  and  could  not  imagine  any  reason  why 
Mary  should  be  more  accomplished  than  her 
mother,  who  was,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  *'  as 
clean-skinned — ^as  light-handed — as  honest,  and 
as  pretty  a  woman,  as  you'd  see  in  the  country 
side.^    Had  it  not  been  for  the  miller's  son,  her 
cousin  Alick,  I  really  think  she  never  would 
have  learned  even  to  read ;  but  Alick  proved 
himself  the  very  model  of  a  tutor.     The  boy 
would  sit,  hour  after  hour,  pointing  with  a 
crow-quill  to  the  half-legible  words  and  letters 
of  ^'  the  read-a-madfr-asy," — coaxing,  explain- 
ingg  entreating— but  never  even  reproving  his 
gentle  little  pupiL    It  was,  however,  astonish- 
ing  how  rapidly  Mary  improved  when  she 
oouUL  ODoe  fairly  get  through  a  book ;  she  soon 


:«r.  ::  '—*  j*^   r*v-c*r 

i£i^::  ecu— ro:c  or  Fre 

AJj.-^  bk3  ^  T  ooe  bi 

2  «^Kr  TTxnk :  tor  poa 

:4f  iscc&in  at  lobe  imsl 
tc  hit  iaatt  in  anr  va 
orcrrvL  iAa,  and  rcstle 
u^i  onoa  Lmo  cf  sfwecb 
wt^ere  ia  hi»  rrw  irk? : 
a=d  f^  0/  uuib;  he 
jcbc-ittcd  Id  the  mtraii 
u:t  «/  do«faef  with  rrid 

3«»iIt  hatred  tt>  liu  bi 
ever,  by  a  siii|de  dmn 
ao  aAxtioa.  The  two 
:!in>u^  a  distant  village 
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the  colour  deepened  on  the  cheek  of  the  insulted 
lad,  but)  before  he  could  retaliate,  Alick  turned 
on  the  tormentors,  and  wielded  a  shiUala  with 
so  much  spirit  that  they  fled  in  all  directions; 
one,  however — a  cowardly,  ill-conditioned  fellow 
— suddenly  turned,  and  directing  a  stone  at  the 
hero,  felled  him  to  the  earth ;  in  another  mo- 
ment Walter  was  bending  over  his  brother, 
uttering  the  most  piercing  shrieks,  and  wringing 
his  hands  in  bitter  agony;  the  effects  of  the 
blow  were  merely  stunning,  but  the  afllicted 
youth  never  forgot  Alick^s  interference  on  his 
behalf;  he  became  troublesomely  oflicious  and 
affectionate,  and  would  weep  like  an  infant  if 
reproved  by  him,  or  prevented  from  following 
wherever  he  went. 

Such  are  a  few  early  passages  in  the  history 
of  these  nearly-related  families;  they  seemed 
more  closely  knit  into  one  by  time  and  circum- 
stance. A  few  years  passed — Mary  was  about 
eighteen  —  when  another  cousin,  an  aunt's 
daughter,  came  from  Dublin  to  visit  her — ^no 
trifling  event  when  we  conridcr  that  Miss  Jessie 
had  gone  day  pupil  to  a  boarding-school  in 
Stephen^s  Green — and  informed  her  cousin,  in 
a  letter  which  though  **  iligantly  written,"  was 
very  difficult  to  read,  that  she  would  bring  her 
all  the  bran  new  fiidiioni^  and  a  sky-blue  muslin 
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dress !  She  arrived  at  the  appointed  ti 
certainly  dazzled  the  whole  village 
finery ;  a  Leghorn  bonnet,  spick  and  s; 
with  green  bunches  of  ribboD  under  tl 
while  from  out  of  the  middle  of  each 
forlh  a  red,  red  flower,  like  a  roae  bk> 
in  a  full-grown  cabbage ;  then  her  hair 
curls  I— French  curls,  in  full  friz,  bo 
behind  in  the  cockatoo  fashion,  and  oile 
destruction  of  cleanliness  and  white  cap 
dalled  shoes  —  tortoise-shell  cf>mbi — 
bands,  and  a  black  silk  cloak.  Jessie 
pretty,  good-tempered  girl,  but  partook 
Dublin  mania  for  finery;  and  Mr&  E 
declared,  that  for  the  first  week  the  lai 
in  her  house  she  could  settle  to  ootbini 
the  shoals  of  people  that  came  fhmi  £ 
near  to  get  one  look  at  the  fashion^  u  ex 
on  the  person  of  Jessie  Armstrong. 

The  young  man  who  had  ioquired  of  I 
lage  gossip,  Matty  Flinn,  whitbar  the 
damsels  had  wandered  tat  their  e 
ticm,  it  may  be  uecesiary  to  i 
"  cousin  Alick,"  nor  "  poor  coomo  WJ 
but  the  nephew  and  ''"-  iqrparcBt  «l 
Father  Neddy  Cormack,  parish  \ 
Une,  and  licentiate  of  the  ccdlcge  a 
Stephen  Connackf 
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search  of  the  young  girls,  or,  sooth  to  say,  in 
search  of  one,  whom  for  many  reasons  he  hoped 
some  day  or  other  to  salute  as  Mrs.  Stephen  ; 
he  was  a  tall,  slight  youth,  whose  features  had 
more  the  dark  and  downcast  character  of  the 
Milesian  Irish,  than  the  round  and  joyous  ex- 
pression of  the  more  recent  settlers ;  upon  this 
occasion  he  did  not  seem  in  a  particularly  happy 
mood,  for  he  swung  his  stick  from  side  to  side 
and  most  industriously  decapitated  every  plant 
and  little  shnih  within  his  reach.  As  he  passed 
under  the  branches  of  a  lofty  oak,  and  raised 
his  arm  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  some 
Kores  of  juvenile  acorns  that  clustered  above 
his  head,  his  weapon  of  destruction  was  wrested 
from  his  hands,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a 
wild  and  singular  figure  dropt  from  the  branches. 
The  man  of  the  oak  might  have  served  as  the 
model  of  a  Herculn ;  he  had  on  neither  shoes 
nor  stockings,  and  his  pantaloons  hardly  d^ 
scended  below  his  knees ;  a  short,  tight  jacket 
waa  girded  round  his  waist  by  a  broad  belt  of 
untaoned  leaUm*;  his  shirt  ccJlar  was  thrown 
open,  displaying  a  brown  but  superbly-moulded 
throat,  oD  which  a  fine  head  was  well  and  finoly 
set ;  be  wore  no  bat,  but  his  hair  was  bound 
with  ■  icarict  kschief,  tba^  ded  at  the  aide  in 
a  iMTge  knot,  added  to  hii  picturesque  ^ipear- 
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*'  Is  there  a  nest  in  the  tree,  in  earnest, 
Watty  ?"  enquired  Stephen,  looking  up  amid 
the  branches ;  "  I  can't  see  it !" 

**  Ye  gawking  gomersal !"  said  Watly,  "  d'ye 
think  the  ould  parents,  that  to  my  knowledge 
have  brought  up  honestly  nine  nesufuUs  of  as 
pretty  birds  as  ever  stretched  wing,  would 
make  a  show  of  their  childre  to  plase  you  ? 
The  longer  the  wild  animals  live  in  the  world 
the  wiser  they  get — and  that's  more  nor  can 
be  said  of  you  or  I,  Saint  Stephen." 

Stephen  did  not  much  relish  the  compli- 
ment ;  but  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  extracting  sixpence,  held  tt  up  before 
Watty,  who  he  supposed  had  all  the  love  of 
money  that  frequently  characterises  those  who, 
although  endowed  with  quickness  and  suscep- 
tibility, are  devoid  of  the  stronger  powers  of 
reason. 

'*  111  giv«  ye  the  sixpence,  if  joull  bring 
me  the  young  birds,"  said  the  tempter ;  "  and 
it  HI  be  doiog  good,  too,  for  the  queests  are  the 
ruin  fJ  the  corn-fields.  I  won't  hurt  them,* 
be  eoDtiaued,  seeing  Walter's  look  of  distaste : 
**  111  gire  tbem  to  your  couidn,  Miss  Mary,  as 


■*  rm  jht  Uilnkingk"  replied  Walter,  after  ■ 
biuf  puiM^  u  be  fblded  his  ann^  and  guei^  ' 


■ame  cratur,  cu  oil  must 
ye're  afeard  of  hurting 
fine  duds  to  go  after 
thimselves,  so  ye  keep  on< 
tokens,  to  timpt  others  to 
the  com  they  ate?  Hi: 
his  sacks  as  full  if  the  i 
up  all  the  gnuD  from  tbi 
think  a  oest  o'  featheric 
the  wails  and  the  cries  of 
mother,  a  fit  present  to  m 
and  ye  think,  maybe,  sht 
for  having  the  heart  to 
the  parents?  Ba!  ba! 
devil's  saint  ye  are,  sure 
further  query,  or  waiting 
into  the  tree ;  and  aa 
highest  branches,  his  ful 
out  the  old  song  :-> 
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"  The  wild-nettle  chap,"  muttered  Stephen, 
as  he  proceeded  aloni;  the  tangled  path-way ; 
"  the  fellow's  always  stinging — he's  more  knave 
than  fool ;  fine  times  he  has  of  it,  sprying 
aboat  the  trees  like  a  squirrel ;  the  hares  and 
birds  know  him  so  well,  they''ll  hardly  take  the 
trouble  to  get  out  of  his  way  !" 

It  was  some  time  before  Stephen  perceived  in 
(he  distance  the  object  of  his  search ;  and 
when  he  did,  he  saw  that  she  was  accompanied, 
not  only  by  Jessie,  but  by  her  cousin  Alick ; 
the  two  girls  were  seated  on  the  shafts  of  a 
ear,  that  had  been  placed  across  a  gap  in  lieu 
of  a  gate ;  and  Alick  was  stretched  on  the 
grass,  of  which  he  occasionally  pulled  handfuls, 
and  flung  at  the  young  maidens  in  rustic  sport 
—a  compliment  they  were  not  slow  to  return, 
though  Jessie,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  it 
tenfold.  Mary  threw  the  wild  buttercups  at 
her  former  tutor,  with  what  might  almost  be 
termed  graceful  awkwardness ;  and  when  Alick't 
sparkling  glance  met  hers»  th.>  deep,  quick 
blush  told  unconsciously  of  more  than  couan's 
lore. 

**  Mary  I  Alick !"  exclaimed  Jessie,  **  aa  I 
live,  yoQ  comei  Mister  Stephen — Saint  Ste- 
phen, aa  poor  Watty  calls  him — don't  blush, 
BOW,  Haiy  I    Coom^  Alick,  you  and  I  will  ruo 


don't  know,"  replied  Mary 
it  very  unkind  in  you  to 
fashion ;  the  young  man  is  i 
a  neighbour'B  bod — so  bel 
please." 

"  Behave,  Jessie,  if  yo 
the  lively  girl,  mimicking 
ner ;  "  a'n't  I  gcnng  to  be 
Come,  cousin  Alick  !"  and 
of  Alick,  vho  certainly  di^ 
to  move.  "  Jessie !  Alicl 
evidently  much  moved,  "  ( 
pear  foolish ;  you  know,  J< 
I  have  neither  love  nor  likit 

"  A  likely  story  !"  cried 
"  a  very  likely  story  ;  you 
liner  after  that  fashion — 1 
deed !  as  if  I  didn't  know 
ribbon  round  vour  neck.  1 
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with  her  hands — vhilc  the  giddy  girl  replied, 
"  A  gold  smelling-bottle^  with  a  shamrogue- 
shaped  stopper,  and  some  letters — three,  I  think, 
— carved  on  it,  one  of  which,  I'd  give  my  oath, 
is  an  S."  Before  the  sentence  was  finished,  poor 
Mary  had  fainted;  and  Alick,  with  flushed 
cheek  and  burning  brow,  was  supporting 
her,  while  Jessie,  frightened  out  of  her  little  wits, 
ran  to  get  some  water  from  the  stream. 

During  her  momentary  absence,  Alick  (men 
are  sometimes,  the  very  best  of  them,  most  im- 
pertinently and  abominably  curious)  had  drawn 
the  ribbon,  by  the  little  bow,  from  beneath  the 
modest  kerchief  which  was  carefully  folded  over 
herbosom,  and  kissed  the  three  relics  with  pilgrim- 
like devotion,  as  they  hung  outside  her  dress; 
when  the  mischief-making  Jessie  returned, 
Alick,  placing  Mary's  head  on  her  shoulder,  ob- 
served, in  an  under  tone  of  deep  agitation, 
"  You'd  better  hide  that  blessed — I  mean  that 
unfortunate  ribbon — before  Stephen  comes  up." 
Jessie  did  so,  and  then,  looking  at  Alick,  ex- 
daimedi  **  Lord  save  us !  ye're  as  red  in  the 
face  as  a  Dublin  lobster  V 

PrcTJouB  to  Mary's  perfect  recovery,  even 
while  JcMicwuoverwbetining  her  with  apologiei^ 
unirancea,  and  ■orrows,  Stephen  joined  the 
grpvi^  f^jfum^  much  aatomshed  At  the  i»- 


the  dissatisfaction  of  the  r 

phen  thought  she  threw  i 
ject,  snd  Mary  and  Ali< 
too  much  ;  the  fact  w^s,  ■ 
wildered,  and  surmises,  as 
podes,  crowded  her  pate  i 
sion  as  positively  to  fetter  '. 
walk  homeward,  when  thei 
the  Bleach  House^  Jessie, 
relinquished  Mary's  arm 
availed  himself  of  the  oppa 
within  his. 

"  The  path's  too  narro 
observed  Alick,  somewhat 

"  Walk  behind  or  befo 
retorted  the  other  quietly. 

"  I'll  do  neither  one  ik 
Alick  ;  "but  keepyer  own 
for  your  betters." 
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the  differ,  for  all  ye  carry  yer  head  so  high — of- 
fering freedoms  where  they're  not  acceptable, 
Mister  Stephen  Conaack !" 

"  Stephen  !  Alick  !  for  the  sake  of  the  holy 
saints !"  exclaimed  both  (he  girls  at  once,  as  the 
young  men  regarded  each  other  with  menacing 
looks. 

"  Whir — a  boo — boo  ?"  shouted  Walter,  se- 
parating the  thick  and  thorny  furze  hedge  that 
bounded  the  path-way,  and  springing  between 
the  contending  parties ;  "  what's  the  breeze 
now  P  and  what  are  ye  frightening  my  white  lily 
for  ?"  And  circhng  his  cousin's  waist  with  his 
arm,  he  waved  a  huge  branch  of  oak  over  his 
head. 

"  Saint  Stephen,  if  you  offer  to  lay  hands  on 
Prince  Alick,  I'll  make  as  nate  a  little  cock- 
throw  of  ye,  as  iver  Saint  Patrick  pitched 
at." 

*'  For  mercy's  sake  !^'  said  Mary,  rousing  all 
bet  strength  for  the  effort,  and  disengaging  her- 
self (torn  her  wild  cousin's  support;  "do  not 
quarrel  t6r  nothing.  I  have  known  you  both 
all  my  life,  and  I  never  asked  favour  from  either, 
but  proroiie  me^  Alick — Stephen — promise  to 
fiirget  tfaia  foolish — *^ 

'*  To  bs  sure  they'll  pramiae !"  ezdaiined 
Walter.    "  Prince  Alick  will  do  it  for— I  know 
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that  aeparated  the  gitcn  from  the  neat  court- 
yard. 

Stephen  Cormack  went  on  his  way,  but  not 
rejoicing;  and  when  he  entered  his  uncle's 
dwelling  he  sat  down  on  the  three-legged  stool, 
opposite  the  priest,  in  evident  ill  humour. 

Father  Neddy  Cormack  fitted  as  neatly  into 
his  arm-chair  as  a  nut  docs  in  its  shell ;  he  was  a 
little  *' tun" ofa  man, upon  whom  (behead  stood 
without  any  visible  connexion  with  the  body ; 
his  face  was  seamed  and  browned  in  open  de- 
fiance of  beauty  and  art ;  his  nose  was  puggish 
and  purple ;  his  brows  heavy  and  moveable,  and 
it  was  only  when  they  were  wrinkled  up  in  two 
or  three  folds  that  the  peering,  and  really  bright 
twinkling,  of  two  little  grey  eyes,  informed  you 
that  if  the  creature  possessed  power  in  propor- 
tion to  cunning,  it  would  indeed  be  fierce 
and  dangerous.  The  thing  would  have  made  an 
admirable  attuiney,  but  a  bad  counsellor,  and 
certainly  was  a  very  unfit  director  of  the  spiri- 
tual or  temporal  affairs  of  the  parish,  which  he 
endieaToured  to  rute—oot  guide. 

It  hki  been  my  lot  to  know,  esteem,  and  love^ 
true  and  loyal  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
I  telre  looked  upon  many  prieita  and  friara  with 
1  and  tcapect — ^I  have  delighted  in  ob- 
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breeding,"  trust  first  to  their  relations,  and 
afterwards  to  cliance,  for  bed,  board,  and  all 
other  necessaries. 

The  priest's  best  parlour  was  furnished  prc- 
L-isely  as  occasion  required :  when  there  was 
*'  grand  company,"  the  long  settle  was  brought 
from  the  kitchen,  and  its  dirt  and  deficicncicH 
concealed  by  a  flower  bed-quilt,  thrown  over  and 
pinned  round  it  by  the  old  housekeeper,  who 
had  the  Irish  talent  of  making  one  thing,  like 
Shakspeare's  player,  "play  many  piirts;"  then 
Father  Ned's  dressing-table  (as  it  was  called) 
stood  in  lame  helplessness  between  the  dimly< 
sliowing  windows,  and  placed  on  it  (the  cracked 
portions  turned  to  the  wall)  were  two  or  three 
old-fashioned  china  jars,  filled  with  a  few 
flowers,  that,  conscious  of  being  out  of  character, 
or  affected  by  the  smoky  atmosphen?,  drooped 
and  died  "  within  an  hour."  On  the  evening  to 
which  I  particularly  allude,  no  such  luxuries 
were  present;  a  green  bottle,  a  large,  thick 
gluB  tumbler  with  a  tin  foot,  and  an  empty  jug, 
were  on  the  solitary  round  oak  table  thjit 
graced  the  centre ;  to  the  right  of  this  was  the 
print'*!  higb^uahioned  easy  cbair,  and  the  little 
fimtBtool  upon  which  his  feet  reited;  he  nv 
dined  perfcctly  at  his  ease — his  bandB  just 
mocting  onr  his  rotund    peraon*  his  mouth 
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dond  bis  ^csor  ■ 

fint  puDed  rortli  aon 

i:arri:*:',cj  tht:  riistv 
ibe  exrraordinarv  ve^ 
cliirauey-pietv,  disula 
and  a  well,  or  cup.  at 
hoM  about  a  pint  of 
pushctl  the  (log  ovvr  i 
jjenicd  ID  a  verv  cat-l 
conire  between  the  i 
thf  sleepv  priest. 

'■  By  the  foot  of 
"  {and  that*s  the  first 
I'll  make  an  example 
ba>tes  alono :  there's  i 
ye're  in  it ;  the  poor  i 
can't  escape  ye— .push 
heed  him).     la  that  t 


dandy  pockets,  though  ye're  ready  enough  to 
ate 'em,  when  they  come  into  the  house;  and 
more  than  tin  times,  and  tin  to  the  back  o'  that, 
Fve  tould  ye  to  spake  to  Jeremiah  Callagan, 
about  the  bill  he  sint  in  for  my  new  jock,  after 
his  'greeing  to  set  the  last  two  christ'nings  fore- 
nint  it ;  and  though  I  dare  say  ye've  been  phi- 
landrin'  at  the  Bleach  Green,  it's  long  till  ye'd 
put  in  a  word  about  the  tow-linen,  that's  waiting 
to  be  whitened  these  three  weeks— and — " 

"  It's  little  I  expect  from  the  Bleach  Green," 
interrupted  the  hopefnl  Stephen ;  "  and  if  ye 
knew  all,  uncle,  instead  of  blowing  me  up,  ye'd 
be  advising  me  how  to  act  with  that  boy,  Alick 
Sullivan,  who  I  see  plainly — fool  that  I  was  not 
to  see  it  afore — has  undermined  me  with 
Mary." 

**  Bathershin  !"  replied  the  priest,  "  that's 
one  of  your  notions,  because  ye  haven't  courage 
to  ask  the  girl  to  marry  ye ;  sure,  I  know  how 
they  love  each  other — ^jist  like  brother  ant) 
aiater.  I'd  like  to  see  first  cousini  marry  in  my 
parish — the  heretics  I — barring  I  got  'em  a 
*  Ditpenutim' — a  likely  matter,  I'm  thinking !" 

■*  For  all  that,  it's  as  true  u  light's  in  hear 
van;  be  tbreatened  to  knock  me  down  for 
•alkin*  with  bar  this  evening  i  and  that  m*d 
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"  It  wns  only  the  one  that  had  no  sense  that 
did  ED,  tincle,  dear,"  interrupted  Stephen,  fear- 
ing that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  the 
priest  would  really  go  out ;  for  he  had  taken 
his  grvat-coat  ufT  the  peg,  and  fastened  it  under 
his  throat  by  the  solitary  button  which  gene- 
rally iiGcured  it.  "  As  to  the  rest,  they  always 
tratu  yc  as  becomes  God-fearing  people;  and, 
any  way,  it  might  be  better  to  work  with  them 
on  the  alff,  maybe." 

"  Demean  myself  to  work  on  the  sly,  with 
my  own  people  !  I  scorn  yer  advice,  Stephen 
Cormack !  I'll  sliow  'cm  what's  what — tratc 
the  nephew  of  their  parish  priest  that  way ! — 
refuse  him,  indeed  !" 

*'  I  wasn't  to  say  refused,  air,"  stammered 
out  Stephen,  *'  because  I  hadn't  asked — that's 
not  asked  intirely." 

**  And  how  dare  yoti  be  after  putting  me 
into  a  passion  for  nothin',  you  poor,  pitiful 
aleeveen  I  If  you  don't  know  how  to  make 
love  to  a  young  woman,  couldn't  ye  jist  oik  me 
to  show  ye,  and  not  wait  till  the  wind  changes 't 
D'ye  think  I've  been  hearing  confessions  fitnn 
■n  muner  of  faymolea  for  the  last  forty  years, 
without  knowing  how  to  manage  'em  ;  and  to 
pmuue  to  ooDie  to  me  with  your  miirepresen- 
tttimM  I  Stepben,  Stephen  !  ye're  %  grate  dn- 
vat  I    How  often  faave  I  toiild  you  that  tdt- 
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ing  a  lie  to  me  was  quite  a  diflerec 
from  telling  it  to  any  one  else :  will  j 
learn  discnniination  ?  O  Stephen  !  y 
sity  double  prayers  this  night,  for  desa 
church  !" 

The  nephew  explained  —  the  coat 
placed — whiskey-punch  resorted  to  a 
mtiker  between  the  hopeful  pair,  and  n 
which  will  be  explained  hereafter,  were 
and  resolved  upon. 

It  is  refreshing,  after  such  a  scene, 
to  (hat  which  on  llie  same  evening  toi 
at  the  Bleach  Green.  When  the  frugal 
seasoned  with  a  due  portion  of  good- 
though  of  a  less  boisterous  nature  the 
had  been  discussed,  Mary  silently  ant 
arose  to  withdraw ;  but  as  she  passed  fa< 
he  looked  upon  her  with  even  more  than 
tenderness,  and  said,  "  Mary,  darlii 
aiU  ye  ?  Yer  cheek  is  pale  as  yer  o 
roses  !     What  ails  my  lily-bud  ?" 

"  Nuthing,"  she  would  have  repHf 
feeble  smile  struggled  on  her  lips; 
eyes,  "  more  bright  than  clear,"  «> 
creasing  paleness  uf  bn*  cbeek,  «t«ye( 
sertion,  -  > 

"  There's  sometliiBg  tba    nutUp^ 
sure  enough,"  observed   the  i 
rt&ing  from  her  seat. 
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Alick  rose  also ;  and,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
said,  *'  Aunt — uncle — I'll  tell  yc  all  about  iL 
Mary,  love,  sit  down  till  I — Jessie,  don't  stir 
— we're  all  one  family." 

Mary  moved  her  hand  to  imploru  silence : 
and,  after  the  pause  of  a  few  moments,  ga- 
thered strength  to  articulate,  "  Spare  me, 
cousin !  I  cannot,  cannot  bear  this,  though  I 
deserve  it  all,  and  maybe  more."  She  disen- 
gaged her  hand  from  her  father,  aod  left  the 
room. 

"  Don't  follow  her  yet,  Jessie,''  said  Alick  ; 
"  leave  her  to  hentelf,  aunt,  honey,  for  a  few 
minutes ;  her  heart  is  full,  and  so  is  mine." 
And  then  he  pressed  his  hands  to  his  forehead, 
and  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table. 

How  beautiful,  how  sacred,  are  the  feelings 
of  afiection  in  pure  and  guileless  bosoms !  The 
proud  may  sneer  at  it,  the  fashiouable  may 
call  it  fable,  the  selfish  and  dissipated  may 
afiect  to  despise  it !  But  the  holy  pdsston  is 
surely  of  heaven,  and  is  only  made  evil  by  the 
cuxTuption  of  those  whom  it  was  sent  to  bless 
■nd  to  preserve. 

Mary  latched  the  door  of  her  little  chamber, 
■nd,  hardly  ctKiKioua  of  what  ifae  ought  to 
pray  for,  IhiBV  bers^cm  her  kneea:— 
irS 
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there  was  more  than  brotherly  and  sisterly  af- 
fection between  the  youthful  pair;  and  his 
uncle  had  often  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
fTood  plan  to  direct  all  the  family  property, 
which  for  persons  in  their  situation  of  life  was 
considerable,  into  the  right  channel.  The  Ca- 
tholic prejudice  against  first  cousins  marrying 
was  the  only  objection  that  presented  itself  to 
all  parties. 

"  Gold  will  get  a  Dispensation,  uncle,"  said 
Alick;  "gold,  the  bright  gold  will  do  it — 
priest  or  bishop  can't  stand  that,  by  no  manner 
q'  means." 

"Maybe  soi  maybe  so,"  replied  Sullivan; 
"  but  there's  yet  own  father  and  family,  to  say 
nothing  of  Mary,  they  must  all  be  consulted." 

"  Sure  they  love  her,  like  their  own  heart's 
blood,*  said  the  youth ;  "  and  as  to  Mary*  ask 
her;  I  know  now  that  she  loves  me;  though  I 
never  could  dare  even  to  guess  at  it  till  this 
day." 

"  Ye're  mighty  sure  always,  of  what  is  by  no 
meani  certain,  you  men,"  observed  Jessie. 
"  Mary  gave  you  no  encouragement  to-day,  to 
my  oerUin  knowledge ;  for  I  wasn't  away  from 
ber  for  five  minutes  since  sunrise." 

**  You  stuck  pretty  close,  indeed,  1*11  grant 
that  for  you,  Jematt  whkh  I  can't  say  I  thought 


fiUed,  one  aid  with 
white  flour;  while  h 

boro  as  a.  gift  for  the 
pii'CL'  of  linf  shirting." 
Iniluii,  tlio  two  brotliur 
Kcv.  Edward  Curniavl 

While  they  procec 
wives  met  by  mutual 
cuiiinion  sij^ht  to  witu 
tliey  evinced  in  vyii 
to  wlio  sliMuld  bestt 
couple. 

For  Alick  and  ^far 
Jessie  u n handsomely — 
111  edit  at  ions  and 

"  Within  a  vale,  a 
Strewt.'d  with  its 
And  made  by  de< 
More  lonely,  yet 
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happy  counteoance  told  that  the  bitterness  of 
self-reproach  was  past ;  for  Alick,  she  now 
knew,  had  always  loved  her,  with  a  love  pass- 
ing the  love  of  kindred. 

"  Thank  ye,  thank  ye  kindly,  good  neigh- 
bours and  parishioners,"  said  Father  Neddy, 
when  the  SuUivans  and  their  burthens  were 
fairly  entered  into  his  abode :  "  God  'ill  re- 
ward ye  for  thinking  of  the  poor  lone  priest. 
Molly,  take  care  o'  the  meal,  and  prime  care 
o'  the  linen.  I've  hardly  a  tack  of  a  shirt  to 
my  back,  and  the  skin's  wore  off  my  bones 
with  the  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  the  sins  o'  the 
people ;  but  it's  dacent  to  wear  flne  linen  on  a 
Simday." 

The  brothers,  encouraged  by  their  reception, 
explained  the  nature  of  their  mission,  and 
were  much  astounded  at  the  reply  of  the  wily 
priest. 

"  Therein  no  people  in  the  parisli  I'd  sooner 
obleege ;  but  it's  clane  out  o'  ntsoo — against 
the  Mosaic,  Christian,  and  what's  more,  HtJy 
Roman  law.  In  the  eyes  o'  heaven,  and  her 
handmaid,  the  church,  they  are  all  as  one,  as 
bom  brother  and  niter.  Did  ye  never  bear 
what  the  blened  council  o'  Trint  said  ?  But 
bow  ihould  ye,  poor  ignorant  men  I — don't 
loek.  ugry,  boys,  dear;  I   mean  ignorant  of 
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spiritiiAl,  not  temporal  matters — ho« 
ye  know  anything  about  it?  It  will 
to  a  clane  impossibility  to  get  the  sow 
iifthe  family  out  of  purgatory,  if  su  I 
such  a  marriage  take  place  ;  seeing  tl 
been  all  aiders  and  abetters  in  such  a  i 
of  the  glorious  command inent^" 

"  But,  yer  reverence, — sure,  yeraelf 
Andrew  Bonner's  niece  and  son." 

•'  True  for  ye ;  ye've  a  gooil  memo 
ney — a  grate  blessing  as  it's  applied — 
ye.  Maybe  yc,  don't  understand  our 
bility — iafallibility  of  the  spirit  it 
which  wars  against  the  flesh,  and  tl 
against  it :  and  sometimes,  ye  kv,  w 
spirit  sleeps,  the  flesh  (which,  jou  und 
has,  even  in  holy  men,  a  spice  of  the  oi 
in  it,  seeing  it  is  of  the  earth,  earthy — c 
it  is  to  know  the  scriptures,  as  one  m 
by  God's  act  o"  parliament,  which  i 
goes  wandering,  and  Bomettmes  wrong 
even  I,  yer  pariah  prieet,  had  to  do  | 
for  that  wedding ;  and  ye  may  bdiera 
to  this  moment}  notvithstaoding  ttw- 
o'  direr — to  say  nothing  of  the  pafma-  * 
— spent  for  bis  sake,  AMfamr  Boom 
is  much  too  wann  at  this  mcMRBt)  oil 
bctwen  you  ud  ni4  and  th0«ilb'.''| 
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Providence  turns  things !  Ye  thought  that 
wedding  made  for  ye :  aod  it  quite  the  other 
way.  Tin! — I  wouldn't  grunt  you  a  dispensa- 
tion for  twinty  guineas,  nor  twinty,  nor  twinty, 
nor  twinty,  and  that's  fourscore — see  tliat  now  t 
So^  go  home — repent  o'  yer  sins.  Send  Mary 
to  nie,  till  I  rason  with  her — she's  a  God-fear- 
ing girl,  and  'ill  listen  to  rason,  wonderfully 
for  a  woman — and  keep  yer  house  in  order, 
and  teach  yer  children  the  grate  6rst  law 
— ubadiance.  And  I'll  make  it  my  own  busi- 
ness to  look  out  a  wife  for  Alick.  Not  a  word 
more — ^it's  no  use.  Sure  you  wouldn't  go  aginst 
the  priest ! — begone,  both  of  ye,  and  take  my 
blessing  along  with  ye ;  and  now  I'll  go  finish 
my  matins."  And  Father  Neddy  Cormack 
sank  down  on  the  hassock  in  front  of  the  great 
chair,  and,  to  quote  a  faTourite  expression  of 
his  own,  "  peppered  away  at  the  prayers." 

The  brothers  did  not  utter  a  word  as  they 
rode  homewards,  butexchanged  looks  of  mnurtt- 
ful  imp(^  as  they  saw  Alick  running  forward 
to  meet  them — hope  and  jay  animating  his 
every  movement— the  wandering,  affectionate 
Walter  following  his  footsteps,  and  aa  eager 
almost'  M  his  brother  to  hear  the  news.  It 
needed  not  teUiog— and  both  father  and  uncle 
were  aActed  to  tears,  at  the  deep  and  earnest 


™«'"K,  a  Hck  di 
flUed,  one  end  wit] 
white  flour;  while 

lum' as  a  ylft  f„r  tli 
pit-'co  iif  tine  filiirtiiijf. 
laden,  the  two  bnjtiu 
Hcv.  Edward  Cornim 
'^Vhile  Iliej  proce 
wives  met  by  iiiutuni 
(.■oinnioii  biVht  u>  wiu 
tliey  evincetl  in  vyi 
to  w-Iio  should  best, 
wniplf. 

for  Alick  and  Mar' 
-fessie  mi)miid»)inely— 
iiiediiutions  and 

"  M'itliin  a  vnle,  a  1 
Strcweil  with  its  , 
And  made  bf  dw 
More  lonely,  jet  i 
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happy  countenance  told  that  the  bitterness  of 
self-reproach  was  past ;  for  Alick,  she  now 
knew,  had  always  loved  her,  with  a  love  pass- 
ing the  love  of  kindred. 

"  Thank  ye,  thank  ye  kindly,  good  neigh> 
Imurs  and  parishioners,"  said  Father  Neddy, 
when  the  Sullivans  and  their  burthens  were 
fairly  entered  into  his  abode :  "  God  'ill  re- 
ward ye  for  thinking  of  the  poor  lone  priest- 
Molly,  take  care  o'  the  meal,  and  prime  care 
o'  the  linen.  I've  hardly  a  tack  of  a  shirt  to 
my  back,  and  the  skints  wore  off  my  bones 
with  the  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  the  sins  o'  the 
people ;  but  it*8  dacent  to  wear  fine  linen  on  a 
Sunday." 

The  brothers,  encouraged  by  their  reception, 
explained  the  nature  of  their  mission,  and 
were  much  astounded  at  the  reply  of  the  wily 
priest. 

"  There's  no  people  in  the  parish  I'd  sooner 
obleege ;  but  it's  clane  out  o'  rason — against 
the  Mosaic,  Christian,  and  what's  more,  Holy 
Rotnan  law.  In  the  eyes  o'  heaven,  and  her 
handmaidt  the  church,  they  are  all  as  one,  as 
bom  brotber  and  otter.  Did  ye  never  hear 
what  the  bleued  council  o'  Trint  aaid  ?  But 
bow  ibould  ve,  poor  ignorant  men  I — don't 
look  u^ry,  boys*  dear ;  I  mwn  ignorant  of 


spiritual,  not  te 
ye  know  anythin, 
to  a  clane  iinpossi 
of  the  family  out 
such  a  marriage  1 
beet)  all  aiders  an 
of  the  glorious  cc 

"  But,  yer  re^ 
Andrew  Bonner's 

*'  True  for  ye 
uey — a  grate  bles 
ye.  Maybe  ye, 
bility — iufallihili 
which  wara  aga 
against  it :  and 
spirit  sleeps,  the 
has,  even  in  holy 
in  it,  Beting  it  U 
it  is  to  know  thi 
by  God'fi  act  o 
goes  wandering, 
even  I.  yer  paris 
for  that  wedding 
to  this  moment, 
o'  silver — to  say  1 
— spent  for  Ills 
is  much  too  warn 
between  you  anc 
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Providence  turns  things !  Ye  thought  that 
wedding  made  for  ye :  and  it  quite  the  other 
way.  Tin  ! — I  wouldn't  grant  you  a  dispensa« 
tion  for  twinty  guineas,  nor  twinty,  nor  twinty, 
nor  twinty,  and  that^s  fourscore — see  that  now  ! 
So,  go  home — repent  o'  yer  sins.  Send  Mary 
to  me,  till  I  rason  with  her — she^s  a  God-fear- 
ing girl,  and  'ill  listen  to  rason,  wonderfully 
for  a  woman — and  keep  yer  house  in  order, 
and  teach  yer  children  the  grate  first  law 
— obadiance.  And  Fll  make  it  my  own  busi- 
ness to  look  out  a  wife  for  Alick.  Not  a  word 
more — ^it^sno  use.  Sure  you  wouldn't  go  aginst 
the  priest ! — begone,  both  of  ye,  and  take  my 
blessing  along  Mrith  ye ;  and  now  Fll  go  finish 
my  matins.'^  And  Father  Neddy  Cormack 
sank  down  on  the  hassock  in  front  of  the  great 
chair,  and,  to  quote  a  favourite  expression  of 
his  own,  *'  peppered  away  at  the  prayers." 

The  brothers  did  not  utter  a  word  as  they 
rode  homewards,  but  exchanged  looks  of  mourn- 
ful import  as  they  saw  Alick  running  forward 
to  meet  them — hope  and  joy  animating  his 
every  movement— the  wandering,  afFectionate 
Walter  foIlQwing  his  footsteps,  and  as  eager 
almost'  aa  his  brother  to  hear  the  news.  It 
needed  not  telling — and  both  father  and  uncle 
weie  affected  to  tc«n»  at  the  deep  and  earnest 
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anguish  which  overspread,  as  a  pail, 
tenancc  of  poor  Alick. 

"  And  was  it  fur  this  she  loved 
was  it  for  this  I  thought  of  her  day 
—and  would  the  Almighty  suffer  t 
love  to  enter  into  such  a  girl  as  "S] 
looks  more  like  an  angel  than  a 
woman  ?  Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  I  can 
you  more !  Father  —  uncle  —  dcin'l 
me  !     I'll  go  to  sea — I  can't  remain  ai 

With  such-like  exclamations,  and  t 
terness  of  heart,  they  arrived  at 
Mary's  father,  in  a  little  time,  went  hi 
it  seemed  as  if  the  sad  intelligence  he 
had  transformed  his  daugliter  into 
statue :  the  colour  forsook  her  cheek, 
stiffened,  and  they  laid  her  on  he 
couch,  as  one  from  whom  the  spirit 
nigh  departed. 

To  persons  unacquainted  with  t 
once  possessed  by  the  priesthood, 
minds  and  actions  of  the  Iri^  peasai 
submission  to  the  will  of  one  man.  oi 
man  as  Father  Cormack,  may  appea 
dinary ;  but  those  who  remember  the 
they  had,  and  exercised,  not  ■  gi 
years  ago^  will  be  fully  aware  of 
whelming  extent.     Host  lincerely  do 
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that  it  was  in  general  exerted,  not  for  evil, 
but  for  good ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  matter  of 
astonislimcnt  that  "  they  bore  their  faculties  so 
meekly." 

The  day  after  the  priest's  decision,  Alick  and 
Mary  avoided  each  other,  as  if  by  mutual  con- 
sent ;  and  as  the  evening  approached,  the  poor 
girl  wandered  to  the  little  vale  that  had  been 
so  lately  the  scene  of  her  innocent  hopes,  and 
seated  herself  under  the  very  lime-tree  where 
she  had  sat  with  her  lover. 

She  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  no  other 
than  Stephen  Cormack,  who,  in  a  tone  that 
sounded  to  her  ear  like  an  insult,  said,  "  he 
was  very  sorry  to  find  her  so  Lonesome,  but 
glad  to  get  Rpaking  to  her  on  something  that 
concerned  them  both." 

Mary  rose  up  with  what  might  be  truly  called 
dignity,  and  replied,  "  she  knew  of  nothing  (bat 
could  concern  them  both." 

"  Oh,  truth  and  honesty,  Miss  Mary  I  I 
haven't  been  coming  after  ye  these  two  years, 
and  you  not  know  my  honourable  intinttons. 
Sure,  it's  Mrs.  Stephen  Cormack,  I  want  ye  to 
be;  and  bring  ye  mistress  over  my  uncle's 
bouae,  who  con  lay  down  goold  for  goold  with 
jft  father.  Ye  needn't  look  so  scornful  either; 
tben^i  u  good  groaa  in  the  meadow  as  ever  was 


plain   speaking  is  b<?st. 
England,  or   Emperor  of 
poor  lone  outcast    from   I 
would  lay  my   head  unde 
■ooner  than  be  your  wife." 

"  And  more  fool  you, 
retorted,  bitterly.  *'  It's  i 
have  ye  now,  after  you  and 
Bin  been  spoken  of  over  the 
keeping." 

"  I  seek  no  man's  lo^ 
calmly ;  "  but  a  toontan 
Stephen  Corninck,  for  da 
when  no  friend's  by,  what, 
house-dog  were  resting  at  h 
dare  spake." 

As  she  uttered  the  won 
towards  the  path  that  led  ti 
voune  man  seized  her  banc 
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"  Jist  listen,  Mary ; — you  and  Alick  never 
can  be  one  in  this  world;  and  where  'ill 
ye  find  a  boy  that  loves  ye  better  than  my- 
self?" 

"  Vou  have  yer  answer,  sir;  and  if  you 
have  my  contempt,  instead  of  my  pUyy  yc  may 
thank  yerself." 

"  Then,  by  the  Holy  Fathers,  ye  shall  bit- 
terly repent  this  treatment ;  and  as  I'm  a  living; 
man,  Mary,  I'll  see  the  day  yet,  when  yell 
kneel  for  me  to  marry  ye,  and  lie  at  my  marcy 
like  that  clod  o'  turf," 

The  fellow  kicked  the  green  sward  in  illus- 
tration of  his  words;  but  at  the  same  moment 
was  extended  at  Mary's  feet,  by  a  blow  from 
the  stout  shillala  of  our  faithful  ally,  Walter, 
who  appeared,  as  it  were,  from  the  bosom  of 
the  earth,  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  his 
cousin.  The  anger  of  the  half-witted  man, 
unoe  excited,  was  not  easily  quelled.  He  re- 
peated the  blow,  even  while  Mary  was  clinging 
to  his  arm,  and  would  have  persisted  in  his 
vengeance,  had  she  not  roused  her  energies 
and  commanded  him  to  forbear.  She  hastened 
home,  almost  dragging  Watty  with  her,  and 
sent  her  father  to  convey  the  priest's  nephew  to 
Ua  dwelling ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  ^en 
Stephen  wm  aowhen  to  be  found. 
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Mary  retired  early  to  her  chamber 
night ;  but  sleep  deserts  the  unhappy  am 
fortunate.  It  was  not  so  with  Jessie : 
light- heartcil  girl  slept  as  if  she  had 
known  and  never  could  know  either  cai 
sorrow. 
f  The    family,   at    length,    were    all   at 

Mary  arose  from  her  bed,  and  opened  the 
casement^  thinking  the  fresh  breezes  of 
would  cool  her  fevered  brain.  She  thouj 
shadow  passed  across  the  yard,  and  even  r 
on  the  humble  shrubs  tliat  Alick,  in  ha 
times,  had  planted.  She  listened — the  h 
dos  did  not  bark,  nor  could  she  hear  a  s 
footstep ;  but  the  shadow  returned — approai 
She  shut-to  the  window  hastily,  and  the 
it  made  evidently  apprised  the  intruder 
some  one  watched  his  ramblings.  The  bi 
were  separated,  and  to  her  relief  and  asto 
ment,  she  recognised  Walter's  well-known 
peering  upwards;.  Again  she  opened  it, 
inquired  if  anything  had  happened  at 
mill. 

*•  Whisht,  agra.  whisht —  why  aVt  yo 
rest  ?-— I  wouldn't  have  been  here,  on 
thought  I  could  wish  you  a  silent  good  n 
under  yer  windy.  And  I  wint  my  rounds 
found    my  little   birds   aleepiog  and   ha 


tti_B 
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An'  it'a  rcjoked  I  am  to  see  ye;  and  now  the 
moon's  coming  out  clear,  you  cao  see  me  toa  I 
don't  look  like  a  fool  now — do  I,  Mary? — fit 
to  visit  a  king — a*n't  I  ?" 

Watty  was,  indeed,  metamorpliosctl.  Over 
his  usual  gear  he  had  buttoned  his  father's  grey 
coat ;  and  hisbrottier's  hat  surmounted  t!ic  scarlet 
kerchief  he  always  wore  round  his  liciid ;  he 
had  also  drawn  on  Jiis  father's  top-t)oots,  and 
brandished  liis  uncle's  heavy  whip  in  his  hand. 

"  I've  saddled  Alick's  poney,"  he  continued, 
in  a  half-whisper;  "  it's  a  merry  bit  of  flesh, 
and  follows  me  like  a  dog.  And,  Mary,  a 
lannan  I  I'm  going  on  a  long  journey — and  jist 
clasp  ycr  two  hands  in  the  moonbames,  and  bless 
nie,  bless  me  I — and  pray  that  God  'ill  increase 
my  wit  jist  for  twenty-four  hours ;  and  thin  He 
may  take  it  back  agin,  for  I've  sense  enough  to 
see  that  it's  the  innocent  things  that's  hap- 
piest in  this  world.  Do,  Mary,  bless  me  !—  ye 
ought,  if  ye  knew  but  all ;  for  if  s  for  hi«  sake 
and  youra  that  I'm  going." 

The  affectionate  creature  knelt  as  devoutly 
ai  if  he  lolicited  the  prayers  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  white  hit  cousin,  astonished  at  what 
WM  to  iDexpIicaUe,  imph>rcd  hiin  to  expUuD  his 


'*  Bid  God  direct  ine»  Moiy  I  I  haven't  words 
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to  make  ye  understand  what  I'm  after;  but  I 
know  my  own  know,  and  there's  the  chann  of  i 
secret ! — and  the  poney's  calh'ng  me : — ^give  m 
the  blessing,  or  I  must  go  without  it— and  Leep 
up  yer  heart — and  maybe  tiie  little  sense  cbat  I 
have^   stirr*d    for    good,    will   turn   out  better 
than  a  great  mountain  o*  sense  not  stirr'd  at 
alL" 

Mary  gave  the  blessing  so  earnestly  implored. 
The  instant  it  was  delivered,  Walter  was  out 
of  sight ;  and  in  a  few  moments  she  heard  the 
well-known  trot  of  Alicks  poney,  tripping 
along  the  high  road  that  skirted  the  Bleach 
Green. 

The  succeeding  day  passed  very  gloomily  in 

both  houses.    No  one  could  conjecture  Walter's 

purpose,  or  whither  he  was  gone.     He  seldom 

rode,  though  he  rambled  occasionally,  far  from 

home^  and  visited   family  connexions  even  in 

the  North,  where  he   was  always  a  welcome 

guest ;  for  the  strange  mixture  of  keenness  and 

simplicity  that  formed  the  distinguishing  feature 

of  his  wandering  mind,  rendered  him,  when  ii 

a  talkative  mood,  very  entertaining ;  and  above 

all,  the  skill  and  taste  he  evinced  in  ttnging 

national  ballads  ensured  him  a  kindly  wdcoiM 

in  every  cottage. 

The  erening  was  dull  uid  ninj ;  and  d« 
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night  set  in  wilb  the  cold  shivering  feel,  so  un> 
natural  in  summer  time. 

Sullivan  occupied  the  "  inglc  rri  k"his  legu 
Ktrelchcd  out — his  arms  folded,  e\cept  when  he 
raised  his  hand  to  re-light  or  fill  his  pipe— that 
constant  companion  of  Irish  rest  or  reflection. 
His  wife  busied  herself  about  household  matters 
— Jessie  was  retrimming  her  Leghorn  bonnet — 
and  Mary  sat  spinning  opposite  her  father' 
Her  foot  moved  as  swiftly  as  usual,  and  her 
fingers  twisted  the  delicate  thread,  as  if  her 
mind  had  regained  its  tranquillity  :  but  it  was 
evident,  from  the  varying  expression  of  her 
countenance,  that — > 

" Manjj  and  sad,  and  deep. 

Were  tbe  thoughts  folded  in  her  silent  breast  I" 

"  Come,  Jessie,"  said  the  father,  '*  sing  us  a 
song ;  not  too  merry,  nor  t<M>  sorrowful ,  and, 
maybe,  my  little  lark  here  will  join  you  in  it." 

Mary  replied  with  a  sweet  smile;  but, 
nevertheleM,  her  vcnce  was  not  beard  in  the 
riinple  lay. 

**  Corner  girU,"  aaid  the  father,  "  come— it's 
tima  to  go  to  bed|  dw-linti  I — God  send  ua  a 
fine  lUD'riae  !* 

**  Aad  ■  faappor  oaa  than  we're  bad  lately, 

TOL.  III.  o 


— there*)  a  w^ght  on  my 
<oundiDg  in  my  ears — 
come :" 

*'  See  there,  now,  what 
liead,  Nellv,  N-ith  yet  < 
pneseDt  trouble  we  have, 
feel  thai  forjoursake  it  h 
Ix>rJ  sent  ye  just  like  a< 
scent  among  us — a  thin, 
and  now,  agra,  when  the 
gone  over,  ani.1  the  little 
budded,  and  blossomed, 
(and  He  that  made  Xi 
against  it)  to  cut  it  down 

"  It  may  wither,  fathc 
looking  DKMimfuUy  in  hei 

"It  «Aa//  twt  tcUha-t 
press  it  to,  or  an  anu  to  sh 
folding  her  to  hi>  boso 
mingle  in  that  pure  and 
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her  sleep,  and  shaking  faer  hushand  violently, 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  heard  a  scream.  Be- 
fore he  could  reply,  "  Father  ! — Father  1"  was 
shrieked,  with  all  the  wildness  of  despair — and, 
merciful  Providence  1 — in  Mary's  voice.  He 
rushed  to  his  room  door,  and  endeavoured  to 
force  it  open,  but  he  strained  every  nerve  in 
vain.  Like  many  doors  in  Irish  cabins,  it 
opened  from  the  outside;  and  it  was  evident 
that  heavy  pressure  bad  been  resorted  to,  to 
prevent  its  being  pushed  forward.  Again  the 
mournful  wail,  "Father I — Father!"  burst 
upon  his  ear.  He  stormed  in  impotent  rage — 
he  conjured  those  without,  by  every  holy  and 
sacred  tie,  to  let  him  go  forth.  He  then  be- 
thought  him  of  the  little  window  that  opened 
on  the  thatch. — Alas  !  his  head  could  hardly 
pass  through  the  aperture.  With  frenzied 
eagerness  he  endeavoured  to  tear  out  the  case- 
ment, even  as  a  maniac  attempts  to  rive  his 
fetters.  At  length  he  succeeded ;  and  the  mud 
wall  crumbled  beneath  his  hands.  He  listened 
— the  affecting  words  were  not  repeated :  within, 
the  sound  of  footsteps  had  ceased,  but  suddenly 
witboutall  was  bustle;  and  as  he  renewed  his 
ezertioDi  the  tramp  of  horsemen  came  heavily 
ttpon  the  ear.  Again  he  flew  to  the  door ;  it 
w«  unfiutcoad :  txXeoiti  on  the  earthen  floor 
o  8 
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of  the  kitchen,  he  beheld  Jessie,  in  a  sta 
perfect  insensibility  :    he  rushed    to   the 
court — even  the  sound  of  the  horses'  hot>fs 
died  in  the  distance ;  he  sped  to   liis  brot 
house — they  were   not  long    in  coming  tc 
a$M:<tance,  and   accompanied   him,  speeiiil 
the  plundered  nest.     His  wife's  state  of  i 
may  be  better  conceivetl   than   described  ; 
the  only  account  Jessie  could  give  of  the 
rage  was,  that  she  was  roused   from  her 
l)y    masked    and    armed    men    entering 
chamber,  and    that,    despite    her   efforts, 
roUeil  a  horseman *s  clonk  round  her  cousin 
dragged  her  forth. 

To  rouse  the  neighbours — saddle,  spur 
away  after  the  lawless  plunderers,  was  the 
versal  resolve.  It  may  readily  be  bell 
that  Alick  was  foremost  in  exertion  ;  bui 
ruffians  had  anticipated  pursuit.  The  sai 
in  the  sheds,  dignified  by  the  name  of  sts 
at  boti)  houses,  were  cut  to  pieces;  and  a  b 
farm-horse,  with  the  exception  of  AIick*s  f 
the  only  good  roadster  in  their  possession 
cruelly  main:ed. 

^'  O  if  Watty  had  been-  here  this  couh 
have  happened  !"  they  exclaimed ;  **  he 
the  ear  of  a  hare,  the  foot  of  a  hound,  anc 
eye  of  an  eagle  ;^  but  it  was  vain.     Anc 
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grey  morning  had  almost  dawned,  bprore  a 
party,  consisting  of  seven  tolerably  wcll- 
-  mounted  and  well-armed  men,  sallied  forth  in 
pursuit  of  the  lost  treasure.  Various  were  the 
conjectures  as  to  the  probable  authors  of  the 
abduction,  and  the  course  the  miscreants  had 
pursued.  The  Su  Hi  vans  were  silent  on  the 
former  topic,  but  seemed  to  opine  that  Mary 
had  been  carried  towards  the  very  lawless  neip;h- 
bourhood  of  Keenahan's  wood. 

The  crime  of  conveying  the  daughters  of  re- 
spectable farmers  from  their  own  homes,  and 
forcing  them  to  marry,  frequently  persons  whom 
they  had  never  seen,  was  at  one  time  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  Ireland;  even  in  my  own  quiet 
district,  I  remember,  almut  sixteen  years  ago,  a 
circumstance  of  the  kind  that  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  my  youthful  mind,  although  there 
was  much  less  of  villany  about  it  than  charac- 
terised "  the  lifting"  of  Mary  Sullivan.  Un- 
fortunately, the  friends  of  the  perpetrators,  on 
such  occasi<mB,  seem  to  argue  themselves  into 
tlie  belief,  that  when  such  affairs  terminate  in 
marriage  no  evil  has  been  committed. 

The  parties  agreed  to  separate — four  to, 
pursue  the  by-roads,  leading  to  a  wild  district 
of  moroas  and  hill,  colled  Keenahan's   wooil ; 


fiiw,  who  lEu^fld*  an 
Although  none  of  Ae 

with  him,  he  conclud 
and  fiircctl  matches ;  : 
to  sii{)))oso  tliat  Mary 
iltrcctiim.  Alick,  his 
took  thL>  former  road 
and  two  others,  die  1 
Cormack*3  house,  Alit 
and  his  father  ahiiost 
glances  with  him,  whe 
which  could  not  be  m 
one  of  the  windows, 
vlosc<1 . 

"  Father  Neddy's  eni 
served  Alick,  in  a  loud 

"  I  wonder  what  he  1 
of  us  astir  in  the  dim  i 
the  other. 
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throff  open — aye,  the  very  altar;  and  I'll  have 
juBtice  and  revenge  before  I  lay  ride  on  a  bed, 
or  taste  drink  sLronger  nor  water." 

"  Whisht !  for  mercy'a-sake  whisht !"  ex- 
claimed the  father:  *'  wait  awhile,  and  don't 
be  so  rash." 

They  stopped  at  every  hamlet — they  ques- 
tioned every  individual,  but  for  many  miles 
received  no  intelligence.  At  last,  a  beggar- 
woman  who  had  slept  under  shelter  of  a  ditch 
during  the  nigbt,  and  was,  to  use  her  own 
phrase,  '*  getting  the  childre  to  rights,  and 
making  ihem  comfortable,"  sud,  that  about  two 
hours  before,  thi'ee  men  had  gone  that  way — 
she  had  looked  up,  upon  hearing  them  pass — 
"  they  were  riding  aiay,"  and  one  of  tbem 
carried  a  slight  woman  -before  him  on  the  horse 
"  which  struck  her,  strange,"  as  she  lay  more 
like  a  dead  than  a  living  thing.  They  took  off 
the  high-road  across  the  bo^  in  the  direction  of 
Eeenahan's  wckk)  ;  "  and  she  soon  lost  sight  of 
*em,  as  daylight  wasn't  dane  in." 

Our  friends  followed  the  track  the  told  of, 
Bod  heard  again  from  some  turf-clampers  that 
the  SBine  party  had  passed  them  about  an  hour 
before.  The  iDformatioD,  howereri  did  not  ap* 
pnr  to  increaae  the  chanoeof  their  learch  being 
crowned  by  lucccss.     In  the  direction  pointed 


out  by  the  tut 
lost;  the  grou 
obliged  to  lea 
orten  gigantic 
of  the  wood,  si 
barrier  to  their 
then,  a  deep  pi 
bog,  impeded 
their  strength 
selves  from  the 

Keenahan's 
taoce,  as  it  CI 
whose  craggy 
fleecy  clouds. 

"  There  car 
Sullivan,  "  in 
job  of  the  kind 
and  something 
lost  lamb" 

It  was  agree 
take  charge  of 
ceeded  ttlowly 
cover  of  the  wi 
infurmalion  fn 
dreary  and  dac 
as  they  were 
plunder;  for, 
mspiciouB  pen 
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faKtneweH  uf  SUvoalh,  and  many  bloody  acts  of 
violence  had  been  perpetrated  under  the  dense 
trees. 

The  few  half-naked  urchins  whom  they  met, 
cither  pretended  total  ignorance  of  the  friar's 
dwelling,  or,  as  they  afterwards  discovered, 
invariably  set  them  wrong.  Tims,  fatigued  in 
body  and  mind,  they  struggled  tlirough  the 
tangled  brushwood ;  and  although  the  sun  was 
high  in  the  heavens,  its  rays  could  hardly  pene- 
trate tlie  deep  thickness  of  the  matted  trees 

A  broad  and  brawling  stream,  occasionally 
bubbling  and  frothing  over  the  impediments 
that  huge  stones  and  ledges  presented  to  its  im- 
petuosity, divided  the  path,  (if  the  course  they 
bad  pursued  might  be  so  called,)  and  formed 
an  opening,  where  the  air,  relieved  from  its 
wearisome  confinement,  rushed  in  a  swift,  pure 
current  over  tbe  waters.  The  banks,  on  the 
opposite  side,  were  steep  and  dangerous.  Huge 
masses  of  mountain  rock,  round  whose  base 
the  stream  meandered,  rose  abruptly  from  the 
surface :  some  were  fringed  by  the  thorny  dra- 
pery  of  the  wild  briar  and  ragged  nettle ;  others 
were  bleak  and  barren,  and  the  sunbeams  glit- 
tered on  flints,  and  portions  of  red  granite,  that, 
like  many  of  the  worldly,  backed  in  tbe  sun  of 
protperity,  aitd  yielded  notbiDg  in  return. 
oS 
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us  all,"  they  at  first  ici 
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shout,  or  rather  howl,  Watty  sprang  on  him,  as 
the  eagle  would  on  the  hawk,  and  both  engaged 
in  a  fierce  and  desperate  struggle.  Neither 
were  armed,  but  the  fearful  efibrt  for  e^tistence 
gave  strength  to  Slephen^s  exertions.  With  the 
ferocity  of  tigers  they  clutched  each  other's 
throats,  and  as  they  neared  the  edge  the  half- 
moiiiac  redoubled  his  exertions  to  tlirow  his 
weaker  antagonist  over  it  Alick  and  his  father 
flew  up  the  cliff;  nothing  but  the  supernatural 
energy  with  which  Walter  was  imbued  could 
have  saved  Cormack's  life.  He  bad  succeeded 
in  loosening  the  hold  upon  his  throat,  and  then, 
taking  him  round  the  waist,  as  if  he  had  been 
an  infant,  upheld  him,  for  a  moment,  over  tlie 
abyss,  and  hurled  him  forward.  Had  lie  been 
pushed  over  his  doom  must  have  been  ioxtant 
death ;  the  pointed  rocks  would  have  mangled 
him  into  a  thousand  pieces ;  but  the  crime  that 
would  have  attached  to  the  hitherto  "  harmless 
iDDocent,"  was  providentially  prevented,  and 
Stephen  fell  into  the  stream. 

The  combat  I  have  taken  so  long  to  relate 
occupied  but  a  few  seconds — before  the  vorth- 
leaa  youth's  associAtes  in  crime  were  able  to  ef- 
fect his  rescue. 

Wfun  the  wild  nutn  had  wandered  shall  be 
prewntly  related ;  be  was  on  his  return,  wid  by 
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versol  happiness  to  the  entire  party — a  dispkv- 
sATioK,  under  the  bishop's  own  hand,  fully 
authorising  the  marriage  of  Alick  aiid  Mary 
Sullivan.  The  extasies,  and  happiness,  and, 
above  all,  the  gratitude  felt  and  spoken,  can  be 
much  better  imagined  than  described. 

Astonishment  was  loudly  and  universally  ex- 
pressed, as  to  the  how  and  the  w  here  of  Walter's 
plans.  Watty,  however,  was  never  long  in  one 
mood,  and  he  seemed  disposed  to  hold  his  tongue 
just  at  the  moment  they  wished  him  to  be  par- 
ticularly communicative. 

"  Let  Mary  ask  him — let  Mary  ask  him  to 
tell,  and  he  will,"  said  Jessie. 

"  Maybe  I  might  then,  if  she'd  ask  me  purty, 
end  call  me  brother."  This  was  obviously  a 
dif&Gult  task  for  the  blushing  bride  elect ;  but  or. 
Watty's  placing  his  ear  very  near  her  lips,  she 
I  suppose,  complied,  for  he  seemed  satisfied ; 
and  seating  himself  on  the  table,  in  the  midst  <^ 
his  animated  and  delighted  auditory,  recited  his 
adrentures. 

**  Ye  mind  Doctor  O'Brien's  sister's  son,  who 
it  to  be  a  priest,  and  was  staying  for  a  while  at 
the  squire's — well,  he  was  very  kind  to  me,  as 
you  may  remember;  and  took  a  power  o'  pains 
to  inseDse  me  into  many  ibings,  and  was  despe* 
rate  civil  to  me  all  thn/j  and  often  wanted  nw  to 
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only  a  dale  more  stout  and  hearty ;  and — I'm 
sorry  for  him— very  much  given  to  shooting 
queests,  which  I  tould  him  was  very  unchris- 
tian." (Here  another  '*  Oh !  oh !  oh  !"  burst 
forth ;  but  Walter  continued.)  "  Well,  he  has 
a  kind  heart ! — he  remembered  all  of  ye;  and 
said  my  family  was  at  the  top  of  the  country  for 
dacency.  So  he  brought  me  straight  to  his 
uncle,  and  wouldn't  put  me  up  what  to  say — 
only  bid  me  tcU  my  story  my  own  way ;  and 
then  I  thought  o'  the  blessin'  you  gave  me, 
Mary,  and  spoke  up,  nothin'  daunted.  He's  a 
fine  man,  the  bishop,  as  you'd  see  in  a  month  of 
Sundays ;  tali,  like  a  mountain  ash,  with  hair, 
as  white  as  the  foam  o'  the  waves,  and  a  voice  so 
soft — yet  so  grand  !  '  Did  you  say,'  says  he,  in 
fine  English,  '  that  the  girl  and  boy  have  grown 
up  under  one  roof,  and  taken  heart-love  to  each 
other  from  their  early  years?'  I  remember  his 
very  words. 

"  •  Jist,  yet  grate  reverence,'  I  made  answer, 
*  like  two  birds  in  a  pigeon's  nest;  and  a  cool 
look,  nor  a  hard  thought,  has  never  come  be- 
twixt one  of  the  family.' 

"  *  I  wonder  why  Father  Cormaok  should  so 
go  against  it,'  says  he  again. 

'*  *  IF  yw  honoui's  glory  "ill  pennitt  111  tell 
ye,'  aaya  I..    *  He  hat  a  bit  of  a  nervy  tfaat*a 
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to  do  a  turn  o'  work,  ye  pay  me  for  it  P— and  I 
saved  it  all  up — for  my  heart  tould  me  that 
some  o'  ye  might  want  it,  one  of  these  days ; 
wild  Watty  has  no  right  to  it,  for  sure  he's 
been  a  grief  or  a  reproach  to  ye  all  his  life, 
little  better  than  a  born  natural."  The  tone 
of  deep  feeling,  with  which  the  poor  fellow 
uttered  these  words,  contrasted  painfully  with 
hix  former  cheerful  voice ;  it  was  like  the  toll- 
ing of  a  funeral  knell,  even  while  the  sound  of 
joy-bells  lingered  on  the  air ;  but  after  a  brief 
pause  he  resumed. 

"  *  Five  guineas,'  said  the  bishop,  '  is  the 
lowest  penny.' 

"  '  Och,  murder  !  yer  honour's  reverence,  'ud 
never  think  of  that,  sure  V  said  I, '  three  gui- 
neas and  a  half — (I'd  scorn,  poor  as  I  am,  to 
offer  ye  trash  o'  paper)— I'll  give  that  any  how.' 
Well,  he  considered  a  bit,  and  the  two  b^an 
the  ci^«aw — cawing,  in  the  foreign  language, 
which  I  own  I  didn't  think  manners — except 
for  quality— to  be  sure  tbeyVe  ways  of  their 
own, — w^I,  he  o&ere  me  the  thing  for  four  gui. 

ind  done,  says  I,  and  tould  it  doi 
hitn  on  the  sod,  honest,  as  the  saying  is,  as  a 
Well,  (now  listen,  boys,  for  the  flower 
of  the  story  I^  he  takes  up  the  goold,  and  he 
e  flomdiow— 
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go  up  to  Ills  uncle's  place  ;  indeed,  I  ihir 
ha'  made  a  priest  o'  me  if  he  had  his  wi 
may  laugh — but  sure  it's  faith  is  the  grea 
in  a  priest ;  and,  father,  if  ye  had  given  i 
laming,  I'd  ha'  been  a  jewil  of  a  priest ; 
matter — somehow  it  came  across  me,  that 
Neddy  took  too  much  entirely  upon  1 
ahoutihe  Dispensation  "  (Here  a  general 
oh,  Watty !"  "  asy,  Watty  !"  murraure<i 
the  hearers.)  "  If  ye  don't  let  me  tell  m; 
my  own  way,  ye  may  do  without  it,"  si 
orator;  "  I'm  not  afraid  to  repate  it — liki 
others  in  the  world,  he  took  too  much  upc 
self — save  us !  don't  worms  ate  priests'  fl 
well  as  ours?  There  now,  Mary,  hone 
vexes  ytnt  I  won^t  brathe  a  morsel  mon 
it.  Well,  I  bethought  me  I'd  jist  make 
dacent,  and  go,untmou!mgly,  and  lay  the 
case  before  his  holiness,  the  bidiop ;  h 
was  aare  u'  the  good  word  of  my  ould  p 
low,  his  aster's  Bon :  so  I  aet  off.  u  yoa  1 
but  you  don't  know  that  when  1  got 
house — my  darlints !— it's  off  be  wa»- 
{riece  the  other  side  o'  Keetiah«n*8  wM 
my  bcmourable  friend  with  him,  going  l 
ing'  for  ■  bit.  Well,  I  took  after  him- 
and  me— «nd,  of  coarx,  I  first  axei)  to 
young  gentleman;  and  sure  he's  theoult 
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only  a  dole  more  atout  and  hearty ;  and — I'm 
sorry  for  him — very  much  given  to  ehooting 
qiieests,  which  [  tould  him  was  very  unchris- 
tian." (Here  another  "  Oh !  oh !  oh  !"  burst 
forth;  but  Walter  continued.)  "Well,  he  has 
a  kind  heart ! — he  remembered  all  of  ye;  and 
said  my  family  was  at  the  top  of  the  country  for 
dacency.  So  he  brought  me  straight  to  his 
uncle,  and  wouldn't  put  me  up  what  to  say — 
only  bid  me  tell  my  story  my  own  way ;  and 
then  I  thought  o*  the  blessin'  you  gave  me, 
Mary,  and  spoke  up,  nothin'  daunted.  He's  a 
fine  man,  the  bishop,  as  you'd  see  in  a  month  of 
Sundays  ;  tall,  like  a  mountain  ash,  with  hair, 
as  white  as  the  foam  o'  the  waves,  and  a  voice  so 
soft — yet  so  grand  !  '  Did  you  say,'  says  he,  in 
fine  English,  '  that  the  girl  and  boy  have  grown 
up  under  one  roof,  and  taken  heart-love  to  each 
other  from  their  early  years  ?'  I  remember  his 
very  words. 

"  *  Jist,  yer  grate  reverence,'  1  made  answer, 
*  like  two  birds  in  a  pigeon's  nest ;  and  a  cool 
look,  nor  a  bard  thought,  has  never  cnme  be- 
twixt one  of  the  family.' 

'* '  I  wcHider  why  Father  Cormack  should  so 
go  against  it,'  says  he  again. 

" '  If  yer  honoui'a  glory  'ill  permit.  111  tell 
yfl^'  wya  I^    *  He  has  >  bit  of  ■  nerry  that's 
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taken  a  wonderful  fancy  to  Mary's 
Mary's  farm  ;  his  reverence  knows  ! 
knew  the  young  master  had  an  ouk 
a^n  him,  for  a  dirty  turn  he  did.) 
that  he  spakes  up,  and  says  his  sav,  o 
face,  and  fitted  his  jacket  nately,  liki 
nourable,  honest  man. 

"  Well,  ihey  began  talking  io  an  i 
tongue,  after  the  faBhion  of  a  batch  of 
caw — click — caw— caw — and  at  last  tl 
says,  ■  You  know  that  a  Dispensation  i 
expince,  and  those  who  expect  the  likt 
from  the  church  must  help  to  support 

*' '  To  be  sure,^  says  I,  '  but  aa  I  i 
this  as  a  surprise,  and  thinking  of  the 
craturs  are  both  in,  dying  with  such 
plaint,  and  all,  I  trust  yet  reverence's 
will  be  light  upon  me.*** 

"  Sure,  I'd  have  given  hundreds  fa 
claimed  Alick. 

"  It's  you  'ud   be  the  fool  thciit*'  i 
Walter;    "it  'ud  be  do   better   br 
pulled  out  my  bag — (I  bad  fira  go 
all)--  

'*  Where  did  ye  gel  the  moi 
bis  father. 

'*  Don't  ye  remember,"  replied  tbi 
xaaa,  **  that  w  ~ 
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to  do  a  turn  o'  work,  ^e  pay  me  for  it  ? — and  I 
saved  it  all  up — for  my  heart  tould  ine  that 
some  o'  ye  might  want  it,  one  of  these  days ; 
wild  Watty  has  no  right  to  it,  for  sure  he's 
been  a  grief  or  a  reproach  to  ye  all  his  life, 
little  better  than  a  born  natural."  The  tone 
of  deep  feeling,  with  which  the  poor  fellow 
uttered  these  words,  contrasted  painfully  with 
his  former  cheerful  voice ;  it  was  like  the  toll- 
ing of  a  funeral  knell,  even  while  the  sound  of 
joy-belle  lingered  on  the  air  ;  but  after  a  brief 
pause  he  resumed. 

" '  Five  guineas,'  said  the  bishop,  '  is  the 
lowest  penny.' 

"  '  Och,  murder !  yer  honour's  reverence,  'ud 
never  tbink  of  that,  sure!'  said  I,  *  three  gui- 
neas and  a  half — (I'd  scorn,  poor  as  I  am,  to 
offer  ye  trash  o'  paper}— I'll  give  that  any  how.' 
Well,  he  considered  a  bit,  and  the  two  began 
theci — caw — cawing,  in  the  foreign  language, 
which  I  own  I  didn't  think  manners — except 
for  quality— to  be  sure  they've  ways  of  their 
own* — well,  be  offers  me  the  thing  for  four  gui- 
neas ;  and  done,  says  I,  aod  tould  it  down  to 
him  on  the  lod,  honest,  aa  the  saying  is,  as  a 
judge.  Well,  (now  listen,  boys,  for  the  flower 
of  the  story  I  j  he  takea  up  the  goold,  and  he 
looked  «t  me  Kiinehow — to  kind  that  my  heart 
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went  bob -bob 
'  Take  it  back 
banded  it  acrosi 
wedding  ahule, 
at  the  day  o' ju 
hreaata  as  you 
and  there's  the 

"  Now,  boys 
Ding,  "  isn't  it 
me  to  be  disci 
face  to  face  to 
seen  one  of  tht 
tura  money !  b 
wife  that  won't 
he  added,  whet 
excited  by  his 
turning  by  wa 
wood,  and — bui 
as  ye  say  that  ) 
well,  maybe  so 
of  it." 

After  many 
whieh  I  beg  it  i 
more  boiitterou 
would  warrant, 
the  party  sepan 

"  Now   I'oi 
Watty. 
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'*  You're  not,  take  my  wortl  for  it,"  replied 
his  father ;  "  what  'ud  you  go  to  the  priest  at 
this  hour  for  ?" 

"  Jist  to  do  the  bUIiop's  bidding,  sorra  a 
thing  else;  didn't  he  tell  me  to  tell  Father 
Neddy,  with  his  compliments,  that  he'd  be  with 
him  the  morrow  ?  and,  by  the  powers,  I  clane 
forgot  it '.  He  said  he'd  have  the  pleasure  of 
marrying  Mary  and  Alick,  his  holy  self,  the 
next  day." 

As  he  concluded  this  sentence,  there  com- 
menced in  the  cottage  a  confusion  of  tongues, 
and  noises  not  easily  described.  Mary,  who 
had  been  exchanging  a  few  parting  words  with 
her  lover  on  the  narrow  step  leading  to  her 
little  chamber,  leaned  against  the  rail  for  sup- 
port ;  the  only  face  that  beamed  unalloyed 
pleasure,  and  the  perfection  of  happiness,  was 
Alick's ;  he  pre:ised  Mary's  hand  closely  to  his 
heart ;  and  then,  with  a  delicacy  of  feeling  that 
would  add  a  new  grace  to  any  rank,  however 
exalted  it  might  be,  beckoned  Jessie  to  assist 
her  to  her  toom  ;  and,  giving  utterance  to  the 
jojr  and  hope  which  filled  his  bosom,  gently 
and  affectionately  bade  her  good  night. 

"  lV»  quite  an  impossibility  I  AVatty,  yell 
never  come  to  good  for  not  telling  us  afore ; 
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sure    that  wob  the  first    thing  ye  nY 
thought  of!"  said  tlie  father  of  Alary. 

*'  A  bishiip,  bwiy  and  bones,  cc 
marry  a  child  o'  mine  !"  exclaimed  the 
"  and  not  a  thing  in  the  house  !  the 
the  Inying  lime— thin  as  frooty  snipe 
the  chickens  not  as  big  as  larks! 
grain  w'  tea  have  we,  nor  a  drop  o' 
can't  be,  tliat'B  sartin  '." 

Ther«  was  too  much  anxious  caa 
going  forward  in  the  kitchen,  for  Je« 
main  long  in  Mary's  room ;  from  w 
HKiii  flounced  forth,  exclaimiog,  *  It' 
the  question;  and  a  dirty  turn  o' ye 
not  to  tell  it  at  once,  and  ye  more 
hours  in  the  house;  and  not  a  atitcli 
muslin  to  be  had  nearer  nor  Ballyba 
much  as  a  yard  o'  satin  riband.  Ob 
with  you,  sweet  Dublin  !  One  has 
cross  a  utreet,  and  the  most  beautif 
things  for  funerals  <x  weddings  are  to  j 
If  yer  pockets  are  full  o'  mosey,  uive  : 
ye  can  empty  them,  and  that  with 
throuble  to  signify;  while  Acro^  odf  i 
for  ages,  and  see  nothin'  worth  driadi 
nothin*  but  the  likes  oT  ye,  Wattj,  aod 
busy  in  love  to  think  of  mnj  but  tli 
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and  a  pack  of  uld  fojcies  that  I  wouldn't  be 
seen  spaktng  tu  in  darlint  Dublin." 

"  Ye're  wrong,  Miss  Jessie,"  replied  Walter, 
"  in  one  thing ;  sorra  o'  the  likes  o'  me,  here 
or  elsewhere,  ye'U  ever  sec.  As  to  Dublin,  or 
any  other  place,  you  girls  'ill  contrive  to  spend 
yer  money,  if  ye  have  it ;  but  look — I'll  go  off 
in  the  morning  to  Ballybay,  and  bring  ye  as 
much  finery  as  ye  want ;  and  tay,  and  sugar, 
and  wine,  and  everything,  for  a  wedding  we 
must  have ;  and  now  I'm  off  to  the  priest's." 

The  miller  accompanied  his  son  ;  and  neither 
family  went  to  bed  that  night,  so  busy  were 
they  with  preparations  for  the  coming  feast — 
for  in  that  light  an  Irish  we(.lding  is  always 
considered.  After  the  seniors  had  maturely 
deliberated  ou  the  affair,  it  was  an  agreetUupon' 
matter  that  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  put 
off  3  priest,  much  less  a  bidiop  ;  and  I  confess 
myself  unable  to  describe  the  extreme  prcpara- 
(ions  that  consequently  occupied  the  next  morn- 
ing, day,  and  ntght.  Such  doings  had  never 
been  heard  of  in  the  country.  Literally,  the 
fatted  calf  was  killed;  and  Walter  executed 
his  commiBnonB  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
body,  except  Jeaaie,  for  he  brought  her  white 
cdico  ioBtMd  t^  muslin— Kleclariog  it  was  worse 
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Doctor  O'Brien  was  received  with  slavish  ob- 
sequiousness by  Father  Neddy  Cormack,  and 
the  house  was  put  in  especial  order  for  the 
purpose.  He,  however,  declined  accepting  the 
priest's  invitation  to  remain.  He  was  going 
on  to  the  squire's,  he  said,  to  spend  the  night; 
but  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  his 
reverence  to-morrow  at  the  Bleach  Ho  use- 
Father  Cormack  must  see,  he  added,  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  appearing  there  ;  as  he  had  heard 
on  his  way  that  a  very  dreadful  outrage  had 
been  committed  on  the  Sullivan  family,  into 
which  some  inquiry  must  necessarily  be  made. 

I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  the  next  day  Father 
Neddy  was  at  the  *'  pint  o'  death  wid  the 
agee,  and  a  smodering  about  his  heart,  and  a 
pain  in  his  head,  and  not  able  to  touch  a  drop 
o'  liquor" — according  to  Katty  O'Flinn,  who 
smelt  the  wedding  preparations  afar  off;  as  did 
some  dozens  of  variegated  beggars,  who  after- 
wards, seated  on  the  green  sward,  enjoyed  the 
remnantsof  the  treat,  a  peculiar  privilege  which 
that  class  of  persons  have  enjoyed  time  out  of 
mind ;  to  them  a  wedding  or  a  funeral  are  alike 
signals  for  feasting ;  and  I  bave  often  been 
rnnuied  at  the  mixture  of  rags  and  happiness 
•ueh  gipsy-like  groups  present. 

Need  I  add  that  our  bride  looked  lovely — 
r  S 


Hwpie-     No!  but  I 

'>"•   p.rl   of   the  cou 

«ilh   Falher  Neddj-  ( 

it  necnjarj.  to  "  quj, . 

•nd  that  the  bishop'.  „ 

hi»p«ri.h_acircum,(„ 

jmoed  exceedingly ;  the 

prie.t  good-naturedlj, 

oi.ce.f„o„ri,e  amusemc 

queests." 
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"  Whibht  !  Maurice,  whisht!  and  don't  gain- 
say her.  What  she  thinkn,  you  know,  is  as 
good  as  a  law  with  us  all ; — and  that's  enough 
about  it " 

"  A  law  is  it,  Anty  f"  repeated  Maurice. 
"  It  may  be  a  law  to  you,  if  you  choose 
to  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  but  it  will  be  no 
law  to  meJ" 

"  For  God's  sake,  Maurice,"  exclaimed 
the  girl,  "  don't  go  on  so;  you  know  she's 
charmed," 

"  Channed  I"  he  again  repeated,  in  the  true 
Irish  fashion  ; — **  Cbanned  ! — ay,  as  much  as 
the  Uack  slug  that  lives  on  and  lies  in  the 
dew.     As  much  as  the  frog  that  croaks  ia  the 


Holly-eve,  and  that's  n 
says  is,  wjit  till  after 
Maurice— indeed,  I  cannoi 

"  And  you — you.  Ant) 
you  !  after  our  keeping  coi 
years;— you  say  that,  b© 
OLD  GBANNr  says  we  mi 
Holly-eve  in  pasr,  though 
bound  to  nic  before  (hen,  : 
you  say,  that  because  she  U 
head,  you'll  beuftT' 

"  No,  Maurice — no,"  n 
swear  to  the  Virgin,  in 
blessed  moon,  which  is  non 
heads,  that  in  death,  or— o 
disgrace,  I  would  be  your  ' 
to  my  green  grave ; — but  i 
—only  a  little  while — to 
«nr»1v    it'll   no   trreat    thinir 
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"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  her  word  is  given,  that  when 
<>iu.'e  Holly-eve  is  passed,  she  will  bless — not 
ban." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Anty ;  take  me  now— or 
give  me  up,  up  intirely.  I'm  too  proud  ti> 
wait  on  the  bidding  of  an  old  woman,  what- 
ever I  might  do  on  the  bidding  of  a  young 
one." 

*'  If  it  comes  to  that,  Maurice,  perhaps 
you^d  rather  it  was  su ;  and  I'm  certain  that 
I  never  mean  to  keep  any  boy  to  his  promise, 
if  his  mind  is  against  it." 

Anty  Doyne  drew  herself  up  to  more  than 
her  usual  height,  though  her  heart  beat,  and 
her  cheek  crimsoned  from  agitation. 

"  Anty,  it  seems  mighty  easy  with  you  !" 
"  Maurice,  it  was  you  spoke  of  it  tirst ;  uml 
that  man's  not  breathing  who  should  speak 
twice  to  me  of  such  a  thing.  I'm  ready,**  she 
continued, — "  quite  ready  to  return  your  token, 
and  break  all  off." 

While  she  spok^  she  tugged  hard  to  draw  a 
ring  from  her  rosy  finger,  and  at  last  having 
accomplished  her  intention,  she  held  the 
■imple^^:^  if  amour  towards  her  lover. 

"  Why  don't  you  take  it.  Mister  Maurice-- 
it  will  fit  Jane  Lemooy  or  Kate  Leslie,  or  any 
I  6 


Why  don't  you  take  the  rin( 

Anty  Doyne  had  talked 
sion ;  and,  truth  to  say,  t 
lady  who  would  not  have  f« 
sinuatioD  which  her  lover*) 
Angry  though  she  certaii 
thought  he  had  never  seen 
as  she  did  at  that  instant ;  h 
nature  was  seldom  roused 
wrath,  and  it  lent  an  animc 
features  which  improved  t! 
the  time  being.  Maurice,  li 
— particularly  young  iTuh 
opinion  of  his  own  powers 
though  he  loved  Anty  with 
of  youthful  passion,  he  lo' 
power  which  many  consider 
the  power  of  tormenting,  t. 
on  her  grandmother,  who  « 
neighbourhood,  and>  to  coi 
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And  while  he  spoke  he  could  not  avoid  smil- 
ing at  the  absurdity  of  his  inquiry.  Anty  saw 
the  smile  upon  his  lip,  and  it  angered  her  the 
more.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  give  uttei^ 
ance  to  her  feelings,  and,  with  singular  pru- 
dence, she  remained  silent,  still  holding  the 
ring  towards  him. 

"  And  you  want  to  turn  me  over  to  Jane 
Lemon  p — who^s  on  the  world  since  holly  is 
green ;  or  to  Kate  Leslie,  whose  eyes  were  set 
wrong  in  her  head  ? — I'm  obliged  to  you, 
Anty ! " 

"  Take  the  ring,  Maurice !"  she  exclaimed 
again. 

"  Why,  then— maybe  I  will— but  if  I  do, 
it's  only  to  give  it  back  to  you,  Anty ;  for 
when  I  put  that  ring  on  your  finger  1  kissed 
you  for  the  first — but,  please  God,  not  for  the 
last  time." 

"  If  you  don't  take  it,"  said  Anty,  rejoicing 
in  her  strength,  which  returned  with  her  lover's 
last  words, "  if  you  don't  t^e  it,  111  drop  it 
into  the  very  middle  of  the  fairy  round  in  tbe 
next  field,  and  then  Dooe  but  tlis  true-hearted 
will  bare  power  to  jack  it  up." 

*  Toull   do  no  nidi  thing  I"  excUinied  • 
:  from   the  hollow  of  a  blasted  elm,   the 
fragments  of  whose  branches  had  overshadowed  . 


or  a  trotli  plight  is  nut 
feather  from  a  wild  bird 

The  persuii  who  tli 
shrivelled  woman,  thin  ^ 
at  an  earlier  period  of  ii 
posing,  for  even  at  the  ai 
six  she  carried  herself 
made  all  the  children  i 
look  on  "  Old  Granny' 
character  was  in  keeping 
her  carriage  with  her  cl 
exactly  suited  to  the  u 
would  tlie  least  change 
vantage. 

Margaret  Dnyne,  (fur  i 
they  delight  in  nick-nami 
all  names  except  the  rig 
euurtly  name  of  Margan 
(luced  to  the  diminutivt 
Margaret  Doyne  was,  as 


'*  oil,  then  I  sure  I  have  nothing  to  give  but 
the  kind  word !"  But  the  "  kind  word  "  ia 
much,  when  bestowed  in  due  season;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whetlier, 
amongst  the  simple  people  who  resided  in  her 
neighbourhood,  she  was  most  valued  fur  her 
wisdom  or  good-nature.  In  England,  she  would 
have  been  esteemed  a  "  worthy  dauie ;"  in 
Ireland,  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  people 
magnified  her  into  something  mure.  She  cer- 
tainly did  meddle  with  charms  and  philters — 
saw  fate  and  fortunes  in  the  stormy  grounds  of 
a  tea-cup  —  and  interpreted  dreams  —  in  a 
manner  which  ncHie  but  those  well  acquainted 
with  the  circumsunces,  hopes,  and  fears  of  the 
dreamers  could  interpret.  I  believe  that  when 
her  intellect  was  in  its  full  strength  and 
power,  she  laughed  at  those  who  relied  upon 
her  promises  and  prophecies ;  but  latterly  she 
believed  in  them  herself — lier  kindliness  out- 
lived her  wisdom,  and  it  was  observed  that  as 
Old  Granny  grew  older,  she  grew  more  mys- 
teriouB,  and  more  celebrated  as  a  soothsayer- 
She  had  been  brought  up  by  a  family  of  dis- 
tioction,  and  the  good  breeding  acquired  by 
ooming  (during  her  early  days)  constantly  in 
contact  with  her  superion,  gave  her  manner 
and  converutioD    ■  tone   infinitelj  above  her 


associates,  or  t 
bours;  for  thi 
with  was  hei 
mother  died  1 
father  was  dro 
thus  the  helple 
on  the  benevol 
who  soon  pridi 
the  cleverness  o 

The  old  and 
than  the  young 
if  Anty  could  1 
on  her  mother 
to  her  venerabl 

Maurice  had 
respect  to  her 
tributes  of  Ant 
he  had  seldon 
difference  of  o\ 
drop  the  ring 
satin  tbread-ca 
to  remonstrate 
to  deposit  it,  tt 
pocket. 

"It  wasn't 
he  QUirmurcd 
thwarted  by  bo 

"  Ay,"  ahe  a 
Mister  Maurice 
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« 


Well,  Granny,"  he  exclaimed,  ^*  listeners 
never  hear  good  of  themselves — not  that  I 
mean  that  to  you." 

"  Nor  you  didnH  compare  me  to  a  black 
slug — nor  a  frog — nor  a  raven — eh,  Maurice  ?" 

"  I  do  not  want  nor  wish  to  deny  my 
words,  Granny,"  he  replied  sulkily ;  "  but  you 
well  know  how  Anty  and  I  have  been  long 
promised  to  each  other." 

^*  Ay,  Maurice,  I  do,  I  do ;  and  I  know 
that  when  we  want  to  use  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise  we  honour  it,  if — ^mind  my  words,  young 
man — if  it  agrees  with  our  own  ;  but  if  it  does 
not,  we  throw  it  to  the  dogs,  and  curse  the 
lips  that  spoke  it.  You  think  it  long  to  wait 
till  Holly-eve,  and  you  think  that  after  that 
you  will  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for.  Hope 
often  digs  its  own  grave  with  the  spade  of 
indiscretion ;  but  I  tell  you,  I  would  rather 
dig  her  grave  than  see  her  your  wife  before 
then«  The  first  week  in  November  will  bring 
you,  Maurice  Grey,  either  a  cross  or  a  crown, 
and  though  she  will  have  my  leave  and  blessing 
to  share  the  one,  I  pray  God  that  my  darling 
may  not  die  by  the  other." 

"  Die  I"  exclaimed  both  young  people  at 
once. 

'*  Ay,  death  will  come  sooDer  than  you  look 
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had  been  together  even  more  thsD  usual.  Old 
Granny,  latterly,  spent  a  good  many  hours  of 
each  day  in  wandering  along  the  wild  sea-shore 
near  to  which  her  dwelling  was  situated.  I 
believe  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  Mau- 
rice's trade  was  that  of  a  ship-carpenter ;  be 
was  considered  exceedingly  intelligent,  and  (for 
an  IHshnian)  a  quick  workman.  Granny  fann- 
ed about  seven  acres  of  land ;  she  held  the  farm 
for  a  nominal  rent ;  and,  thrifty  as  well  as  wise, 
Anty  was  regarded  by  her  companions  as  a 
heiress  of  no  small  pretensions.  She  took  much 
pleasure  in  adorning  the  clay-floored  sitting- 
rooin,  and  the  young  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood always  thought  their  annual  spells  worked 
better  in  Old  Granny's  cottage  than  in  any 
residence    for   ten   miles  round.'      The   wind 

*  Tome  tbere  are  few  things  more  delightrul  than  the 
pictures  which  remain  amon^ui  as  records  of  national 
domestic  hivtor;.  Those  of  m;  readers  who  possess  a 
rimilar  taste,  and  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
M*CUse's  spirited  representation  of  "  Snap  Appie 
Night,"  as  our  Irish  Hallow-eve  is  commonly  called, 
will  do  well  to  purchase  the  engTaving  from  it,  which 
Is  beautifuUj  executed  bj  Hr.  Janwa  Scott,  and  pub- 
lished hj  Hessn.  Hodgson  and  Graves.  It  contaiBSi  Ik 
dapeadentlj  a(  1  hadalmoat  nld,  the  psiawial  *«■■■- 
UsMW  of  Irlib  pauMrts,  vadar  tha  Mtott  pliaAig 
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howled  wilbout,  the  ruin  poured,  but 
boys  and  girls"  heeded  neither.  "  The  ( 
ling  faggot"  blazed  upon  the  hearth — the 
blew  his  most  discordant,  and  yet  anin 
music — crossed  sticks,  an  apple  upon  oni 
and  a  candle  on  the  other,  were  suspended 
the  ceiling,  and  whirled  round  and  r 
while  many  a  wide  mouth  extended  its  d 
sions  to  '*  snap"  the  fleeting  apple,  am 
stead  of  the  expected  prize,  caught  the  m 
light  to  the  manifest  amiisemeatjof  the  th 
Others  were  engaged  in  pouring  boiling 
through  the  handle  of  a  key  into  cold  i 
and  reading  their  destinies  in  its  Tarious  t 
Some  bent  anxiously  over  the  hearth,  to 
which  nuts  jumped,  and  which  remaine< 
tionary  with  their  partners. 

"  Jane  Kahil !  look  at  Jane  EabiPs  i 
heart,"  exclaimed  one,  "  he's  burnt  as  bli 
a  crow  by  her  side ;  there,  that  nut  in  the  t 
— what  a  atuddy  pair  >  well,  there's  no  f 
such  studdynesa,  and  that's  my  objectka  1 

Bcottj  and  the  htm.  nmnber  for  Faliy  laai,  T 
Crofton  Croker.    I  wish  I  could  descriha  tt.    ] 

I  Ml  of  ictioB  and  faiddtnt.— treiy  gnaplBff% 
of  ils  [•nil.  anil  yet  the;  all  f  nntiibutc  to  slrv 
tlic  character  of  ilie  whole.  It  nugfat  to  find  i 
id  erer;  trisbinau'j  houie  thruujfhmil  tl 
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trimony.  Look,  look  at  Mary  Flyn  I  well,  she 
bates  Banagher,'  any  how,  at  cover  the  buckle 
—there's  a  fling,  that's  the  fifth  boy  she  has 
done  over  to-night  at  the  dance." 

"  Anty  Doyle,  look  at  your  little  cater- 
cousin,  Mary,  stealing  in  with  a  bundle  of  ivy 
leaves ;  'deed  and  'deed,  I  think  she  had  better 
leave  the  ivy  leaves  alone,  for  they're  too  true 
for  a  joke.  I  never  found  them  wrong  in  tell- 
ing a  death — God  save  us  I"  And  the  speaker 
crossed  herself  devoutly,  for  the  trial  by  ivy 
is  regarded  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  as  a  fear- 
ful spell. 

"  July  James  has  her  apron  full  of  hemp- 
seed,"  shouted  a  boy,  whose  merry  laugh  had 
ft^queotly  resounded  through  the  chamber. 
"  Now  tell  the  truth,  July ;  how  often  have 
you  sown  that  in  the  lone  churchyard  during 
your  lifetime? — ■ 

"  Hemp-seed,  hemp  wed,  here  I  sow. 

He  that  U  my  true  love,  come  after  tne  and  mow." 

Ah.  July,  my  darlint,  you've  been  sowing 
hemjyseed  these  thirty  years,  and  sorra  a  mower 
ever  tended  your  heels  yet !" 

While  the  laugh,  the  sport,  and  the  jest  were 
bandied  about  with  careleaa  and  Doisy  hilarity 
by  the  young  and  the  tbougbtlett,  the  tables 
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at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  cov 
was  by  pipes,  tobacco,  snuff,  bottles  o 
glasses,  and  wooden  n^igginsj  was  si 
by  the  elders  of  the  people,  loud  and 
in  their  polities  as  need  be.  One  reac 
from  a  '*  liberal  paper,  and  then  all  i 
gether  as  to  their  import.  As  the  nig 
old,  their  energy  increased,  and  the 
declined.  They  contradicted — quai 
then  embraced — then  contradicted,  ai 
relied  again.  The  dancers  and  fortune 
however,  were  in  no  degree  disturbe< 
tumult,  but  pursued  their  sports  un 
and  unheeded  by,  the  politicians  of  the 

**  Meg  Turner  has  just  picked  such 
tiful  cannon  out  of  the  water.  Meg, 
as  Cashel  is  built  on  a  rock,  you'll  ha^ 
dier,**  exclaimed  a  sly-looking  rural  waj 
bright  eyes  danced  with  mischief. 

"  Me  a  soldier  !"  replied  Meg,  who, 
was  the  heiress,  was  considered  the  b 
the  country.  (By  the  way,  the  Irish  p 
estimate  the  beauty  of  women  somewha 
do  that  of  their  pigs — by  their  size. 
them  constantly  say,  '*  God  bless  her 
fine  woman,  a  big  woman  I  It*8  she 
the  good,  wholesome  flesh  on  her  bone 
teen  stone  won't  escuse  her  I     Kind 
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Sure,  all  her  people  were  fine  portly  men  and 
women — none  of  your  poor  starved  craythurs, 
but  every  one  of  them  big  and  tpkiie,  like  the 
rale  gentry.") 

To  return  to  Meg.  She  twisted  her  pretty 
nose  in  great  wrath,  an<l  repeated,  "  Me  marry 
a  soldier,  indeed  !  I  did  not  think  you'd  even 
the  likes  of  that  to  me.  Take  up  with  a  boU 
dier !" 

"  Why,  thin,  Meg,"  observed  a  neighbour, 
whose  son  was  a  soldier,  "  you're  like  a  tall 
tree  beat  down  by  a  storm — more  high  than 
wise.  Sure  the  young  lady  at  the  Hook  is 
married  to  a  soldier.'" 

"  I  wonder  at  your  ignorance,''  replied  Meg, 
"  to  say  my  lady  above  there  is  married  to  a 
mtdier.  A  soldier,  indeed  ! — a  major,  if  you 
please,  ma'am.  No,  not  he ;  he's  a  born  gen- 
tleman, A  soldier  !  I  can't  but  wonder  at 
your  ignorance  V 

Those  who  knew  better  than  Meg  laughed 
loudly ;  and  at  last,  half-crying  she  snatched 
the  cannon  from  those  who  were  examining  it, 
and  declaring  that  it  was  "  a  purse  of  goold," 
and  not  an  emblem  of  destruction,  called  loudly 
for  *'  Old  Granny"  to  dedde  in  her  favour. 

Tbe  old  wonum  luul  been  for  some  time  em- 
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ployed  in  an  inner  room,  tossing  cups  ai 
ing  nativities,  after  a  fasliion  of  her  oir 
now  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  it 
vain  they  sought  her — she  was  not  in  the 
Why  was  it  also  that  Anty — Anty,  the 
of  the  evening,  "  the  pride  of  the  co 
"  the  Lily  of  Bally  Moyle," — names  gj' 
by  the  respect  and  affection  which  her 
Rnd  gentle  luveliness  excited, — why  was 
Anty  Doyne  had  not  joined  in  a  reel  o 
for  nearly  an  hour  P  During  the  early 
the  evening  she  had  danced  with  her 
and  it  was  observed  by  more  than  oi 
never  had  either  appeared  so  happy. 
probation  was  nearly  over ;  she  had  eri 
tured  to  return,  in  the  least  possible  i 
the  ardent  pressure  of  bis  hand.  Poor 
— what  a  blessed  thing  it  ia  for  ftieods, : 
as  lovers,  that  the  Almighty  hu  clon 
gales  of  futurity  to  thaa  and  to  us  rU  I 

"  Anty  won't  daoee  any  more  to-oig 
cause  Maurice  it  not  here,*  whispered  o 
to  another ;  and  then  came  the  inquiry,  ** 
is  Maurice  ^  This  question  do  cne  ay 
able  to  reply  to.  Maoiibe  could  not  bi 
— bad  not  been  Km  ;  bat,  yea — the  pi|M 
that  while  Maurice  vae  in  Iho  act  of  c 
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)iim  to  strike  up  "  The  boys  of  Linn,"  he 
beard  a  voice  distinctly  call  him  ;  and  he  affirm- 
ed that  the  voice  came  from  without.  Nobody, 
however,  believed  the  piper,  who  was  known  to 
have  been  half-tipsy  during  three  successive 
days,  a  fact  easily  accounted  for,  as  he  had  at- 
tended three  '*  berrins,"  from  which,  unhappily, 
no  piper,  and  not  a  great  many  Irishmen,  re- 
turn sober.  By  degrees  the  news  that  neither 
Old  Granny  nor  Maurice  could  be  found  spread 
amongst  the  assembly ;  and  though  at  first  the 
people  jested  upon  their  disappearance,  told 
Anty  that  her  grandmother  had  run  off  with 
her  lover,  and  that  they  should  all  expect  to 
be  asked  to  the  wedding,  and  indulged  in  va- 
rious rural  witticisms,  still,  as  the  hours  drew 
towards  midnight,  they  became  alarmed  at  their 
absence.  One  declared  that  Old  Granny  had 
not  been  herself  the  whole  evening ;  another 
that  she  had  been  seen  more  than  once  looking 
from  the  window  towards  the  ocean,  as  if  she 
expected  the  arrival  or  passing  of  a  vessel. 
The  politidaoB  either  slept  soundly  under  the 
table,  or  staggered  towards  cheir  homes;  the 
(riper  pillowed  his  head  upwi  his  pipes,  and 
"  made  strange  music"  of  another  kind ;  but  tbe 
young  companions  of  Anty  Doyne,  both  men 
and  maids,  resolved  to  remain  with  her  till 
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the  rag-wort,  ground  ivy,  and  more  whose  names 
I  forget  grow  most  plenty." 

"  Who  ever  thought  of  harming  Granny  ?" 
replied  the  maiden ;  "  those  who  never  honoured 
God  nor  feared  Satan  have  bought  her  charms 
as  a  safety,  and  she  might  walk  through  sin  and 
murder  without  suffering ;— who  ever  thought 
of  harming  Granny  ?" 

She  had  hardly  finishetl  her  sentence  when 
the  house-dog  barked,  and  steps  sounded  from 
without.  Several  ran  to  the  door,  but  Anty's 
feelings  so  overcame  her  that  she  hung  to  the 
dresser,  unable  to  move  or  speak :  in  an  in- 
stant a  mingled  crowd  of  the  water-guard  and 
soldiers  belonging  to  a  detachment  quartered  at 
the  neighbouring  fort  filled  the  cottage,  and  tho«e 
who  entered  last  bore  upon  a  rude  bier,  formed 
by  their  crossed  arms,  the  murdered  body  of 
"Old  Granny."  As  they  placed  her  remains 
upon  the  very  table  which  her  hospitable  hands 
had  spread  but  a  few  hours  before  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  her  friends,  there  was  a  dead  si- 
lence— the  awful  silence  of  extreme  horror; 
those  who  had  remained  with  Anty  appeared 
paralysed.  One  of  the  soldiers  rolled  a  cloth  to 
support  the  white  bead  whose  hairs  were  clotted 
with  gan,  which  had  not  ceased  to  flow  ;  and 
the  nght  of  the  trickling  blood  recalled  Anty  to 

▼OL.    III.  4 


She  threw  herself  upon  t 
as  inanimate  and  uncoi 
pressed.  Then  came  tl 
earnest — the  who  ? — thi 
Who  did  the  murder? 
guards  separated  so  as  tc 
and  fettered  men  whom 
corner — the  foremost  oj 
GR£r! 

"  Now  the  great  God 
exclaimed  one  of  Anty's 
ing  towards  him.  "  It  ii 
awful  time— and  thcre'i 
many  a  change  over  the 
tals  can't  understand :  t 
Grey — the  Maurice  Grej 
a  winter's  night  upon  mi 
murdered  craythur  love) 
aiffininir  hv  hpr  Ride— « 
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Ilis  knees  beside  the  body ;  flinging  his  arms 
upwards,  he  clenched  his  hands  together,  and 
the  voice  in  which  fae  spojie,  though  at  first 
hoarse  and  thick,  was  perfectly  audible — not  a 
word  was  lost : 

"  May  the  God  who  bears  me,  rain  down  his 
eternal  curses  on  my  head  if  I  alter  or  change 
one  word  of  his  holy  truth  this  night  I  but  you, 
Anty — Anty,  darlint!  you  must  hear  me  too. 
Waken,  Anty  I  my  heart's  jewel .'  my  heart's 
blood,  waken  I  as  you  hope  to  see  heaven  V  he 
exclaimed,  as  a  soldier  endeavoured  to  prevent 
his  lifting  the  senseless  girl  from  the  corpse  to 
his  bosom — "  as  you  hope  to  see  heaven,  neither 
touch  her  nor  hinder  me."  Having  placed  her 
drooping  head  upon  his  shoulder,  he  remained 
kneeling,  and  again  lifted  up  his  arm  to  heaven. 

It  was  an  appalling  picture ;  the  dark  figures 
crowded  -  together  in  the  back  ground,  their 
rough  countenances  only  partially  seen,  as  the 
candles,  which  a  little  time  before  illumiaated 
the  apartment,  were  either  extinguished  or 
burning  in  their  sockets;  the  fire  cast  a  bright 
but  unnatural  glare  upon  the  murdered  body ; 
and  a  little  black  dog,  "  Old  Granny's"  favou- 
rite and  friend,  after  smelling  the  blood,  had 
stretched  himself  upon  the  boaom  of  the  corpse^ 
and  whined  bis  miiery,  while  such  wu  the  glorei 
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ers,  as  the  young  man  paused  from  emotion ; 
"  the  white-livered  rascal  thinks  to  get  us  in  for 
a  job  of  his  own  doing." 

Maurice  heeded  not  the  words,  but  conti- 
nued :  '^  I  got  the  news  that  Blue  Morgan  and 
the  Petrel  would  be  oif-shore  this  holy  night, 
and  that  I  would  be  wanted  aboard,  on  account 
that  some  ship-job  wasgoingon  which  they  could 
not  compass  without  me.  I  thought  the  goold 
he  always  gave  without  the  counting  would  fur- 
nish a  l)etter  wedding  than  the  country  had  seen 
for  many  and  many  a  day ;  but  I  did  not  think 
that  evil  goold  brings  an  evil  curse.  The  Granny 
got  the  wind  of  the  word  as  soon,  and  mayl)e 
sooner,  for  anything  I  know,  than  I  did,  and, 
just  as  I  finished  the  first  hand-o'-three  reel 
I  danced,  whispered,  *  Think  of  Anty  Doyne 
and  Holly-eve.'  Well,  the  devil  was  in  nie,  1 
am  sure  of  that,  for  somehow  I  fired  at  the 
thought  of  her  making  and  meddling  so  often 
about  us,  and  if  my  mind  could  have  had  vent 
in  a  sharp  answer,  it  would  have  passed  away 
until,  Anty,  love,  I  danced  again  with  you,  and 
who  ever  thought  of  sin  while  looking  in  your 
face? 

**  Still  my  heart  was  for  not  going  to  the  beach , 
and  I  forgot  the  Granny  and  everything  in  the 
world,  except  that  Holly-eve  was  passing,  until 

a  3 
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Tom  MorgaD  came  outside  to  hurry  mi 
promised  me  gcxild;  and  the  drink  I  had 
the  thought  of  the  goold  that  I  was 
Bway — (and  why?  for  all  they  waate 
belike  was  a  hand  at  my  own  trade) — c 
me,  and — I — veot. 

"  In  a  cave,  close,  close  under  thi 
Climb,  I  found  such  of  the  crew  of  th 
as  had  not  been  murdered  by  their  cum 

A  shudder  passed  through  the  crow 
had  increased  both  inside  and  outside 
lag^  as  the  day  was  now  dawning ; 
smugglers,  with  dreadful  oaths  and  exo 
denied  the  inference,  declaring  that  I 
ba%-iag  murdered  old  Margaret  Doyne 
wished  to  heap  a  multitude  of  crimes  u| 
head&  No  words  can  give  an  adequat 
the  interest — the  breathless  anxiety  felt 
one  presenL  The  ruffians  were  soon 
and  Maurice  proceeded  with  his  stor^ 
near  as  I  can  judge,  it  might  be  afa 
o'clock  when  I  got  to  the  cave,  and  fo) 
good  as  6)led  with  heaps  of  aea  store  an 
fif  dollars — Tom  Morgan  and  four  iDore 
the  treasure.  The  wares  were  washinj 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cave*  and  I  heard  t 
they  wanted  of  me  was  to  make  the  I 
had  got  ashore  in  se«- worthy,  ■■  they 
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putting  out  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  and  re- 
turning by  times  for  the  treasure.  I  asked  Tom 
for  his  brother,  nine  Morgan,  and  he  made 
answer  that  the  Petrel  had  drifted,  and  was 
hal^w recked,  and  that  the  captain  set  ofPtocrosB 
the  country  with  three  more.just  as  I  arrrived. 
It  was  an  awful  siglit,  for  as  he  spuke,  and  I  at 
the  boat,  a  wave  dashed  the  poor  man's  mangled 
body  to  our  feet.  It  was  then  I  felt  that  they 
who  are  ever  enticed  into  bad  company,  eithe^ 
from  the  lure  of  pleasure  or  the  love  of  gotAd, 
knock  at  sin's  door ;  and  when  did  sin  foil  to 
answer?  Gud  keep  me  my  senses,  for  they  are 
a'most  gone  J"  Again  during  the  pause,  com- 
pelled by  agitation,  the  murderers  cursed  and 
swore,  and  the  interest  increased  tenfold. 

"  Tom  Morgan  put  a  pistol  to  my  head,  and, 
with  a  bag  of  dollars  in  the  other  hand, 
threatened  and  tempted  me  at  the  same  time. 
I  miglit  have  been  terrified  into  swearing  the 
silence  he  commanded,  (for  he  saw  my  eyes 
were  opened,)  and  thus  have  become  either  a 
perjured  man  or  the  murderer's  slave — a  villain 
or  a  victim — ^but,  Anty,  your  blessed  grand- 
mother had  tracked  my  waya,  through  the  dark 
night,  down  the  steep  cliffs — ay,  not  regarding 
ige  or  weakness.  Through  the  waves  which 
were  ncing  up  the  one,  I  hw  her  like  a  ipirit 
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rising  from  the  sea — and,  blessed  be  God,  th 
was  still  time  for  me  to  mind  the  warning- 
she  cried,  and  I  heard,  though  the  wind  i 
howling — ^  Remember  Anty  and  Holly-eve  !' 

**  They  were,  I  may  say,  her  last  words, 
before  I  could  snatch  the  pistol  from  his  iia 
I  heard  her  corpse  splash  amid  the  water — a 
when  I  plunged  after  and  caught  her  in  my  an 
she  only  said — *  The  bolt  has  fallen — but — 
I  heard  no  more  except  Anty^s  name,  which  ; 
called  on  twice/' — He  covered  his  face,  :i 
pressed  thealmost  insensible  girl  still  more  cIo2>( 
to  his  bosom.  The  serjeant  who  command 
the  party  took  up  the  story,  and  continued— 

^^  We  had  notice,  after  much  watching,  that  \ 
Petrel  was  expected  to  be  off  the  shore,  and  w< 
night  and  day  on  the  look-out.  We  had  lit 
thought  of  the  crime  committed  by  a  portion 
the  crew — ^it  was  the  report  of  Tom  Morgan's  }] 
tol  that  directed  us  to  the  spot — and  though 
have  every  reason  to  believe  the  truth  of  Ma 
rice  Grey's  story,  still  he  must  go  with  us  un 
it  is  legally  confirmed." 

'^  My  poor  boy !"  said  the  venerable  man,  w 
had  first  called  upon  him  for  an  explanatio: 
"  my  poor  boy  ! — God,  in  his  mercy,  grant  y( 
may  not  be  like  the  pigeon  who  fed  with  tl 
crows — ^"tis  ill  to  be  seen  with  public  sinners." 
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Maurice  knelt  and  prayed  by  the  murdered 
body  of  the  aged  woman,  who,  though  she  had 
seen  liis  faults,  and  desired  that  her  grandchild 
should  wear,  as  she  poetically  called  it,  "the 
crown  but  not  the  cross,"  had  still  loved  him 
with  extraordinary  afiection.  The  workings  of 
superstition  were  mingled  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  murdered  the  captain  and  a  portion  of  the 
crew  of  the  Petrel,  with  a  desire  of  revenge 
against  Old  Granny— whose  charms  and  spells 
they  had  purchased — though,  according  to  their 
thinking,  they  had  worked  to  them  for  evil,  not 
good  ;  doubtless,  the  poor  sybil  relied  upon  her 
influence  over  them,  or  she  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  their  cavern,  though  ignorant  of  the 
crime  they  had  committed.  One  of  the  ruffians 
turned  king's  evidence,  and  thus,  if  need  had 
been,  Maurice's  innocence  was  fully  confirmed. 
He  was  not  likely  to  forget  the  dangers  arisiDg 
from  bad  company,  though  Anty  was  too  deeply 
affected  by  the  death  of  Old  Granny  to  marry 
until  another  "Holly-eve"  had  passed;  and 
there  was  gloom  and  heaviness,  instead  of  mirth 
and  festivity,  for  many  a  year,  when  time 
brought  round  the  last  nighi  of  October,  and  re- 
newed the  memory  of  its  horron  1 

Between  Featherd  and  the  dark  fort  of  Dun- 
cannon  there  u  a  imooth  and  undy  portion  of 
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strand,  called 
murders  eo  sii: 
that  I  am  led 
The  bay  smil< 
passed  it,  but 
Granny"  fully  i 
assured  by  son 
that  cart-loads 
the  sands,  as  Mc 
to  Wexford  by 
the  mutineers  a 
fered  the  punis 
cljfffi  of  "  DoUa 
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